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THE  PEBSIAN  QUESTION 


CHAPTER  XIX 

FKUM,  TKriEttAN  TO  ISFAHAN 

Then  pomp  ami  [>le;i«ure  dwelt  within  iier  walls. 
fhe  mercbants  of  the  Bast  and  of  the  Went 

Met  in  her  aiched  baiaare. 

All  daj  the  active  poor 
Bhowerod  a  oool  oomfort  o'er  her  throDgiog  streets. 

I*abour  was  busy  in  her  looms,  , 

Throntrh  all  Iwr  open  pites 
Long  troopi«  of  laden  cameb  lined  the  roads. 

«OUTHEY,  Thalaba  the  Deitroyer,  bk.  v. 

ArrKH  some  weeks  spent  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  hospitality  of  the 
Bi'itish  Legation,  and  in  the  interesting  and  oft^n  hifrldy-clmrged 
^^^^  |>olitical  atmosphere  of  the  capit.il.  it  was  with  nu  slicrht 

(touUierly  i-eluctance  that  I  apjTiin  resigned  myself  to  the  tender 
mercies  of  the  chtiimr-khaiwli  and  the  Persian  ])ost-hor8e, 
and  started  fortii  on  my  800  miles'  ride  to  the  Gulf.  In  justice, 
howerer,  to  a  niach  abused  institution  and  animal,  I  mnst  observe 
that  along  the  stretch  of  road  from  Teheran  to  Shiraz,  which  is 
the  niost  frequented  in  Persia,  the  former  is  in  a  better  state  of 
r©i)air,  and  the  latter  is  sprightlier  in  his  movements,  than  in 
other  parts  of  the  country.  Execrable  horses  and  an  inhospitable 
trock  had  b^en  the  distinfrnishing-  features  of  my  ride  from  Meshed 
to  Teheran.  With  a  tolerable  inoiint,  with  the  chance  of  European 
converse  and  entertainment  in  the  Telegraph  stations,  encountered 
at  distances  of  from  sixty  to  seventy  miles  along  the  i-oad,  and 
with  the  prospect  of  great  cities  and  world-famed  rains  before  him, 
with  leisure  to  rest  in  the  one  or  to  linger  over  the  other,  the 
VOL.  n.  B 
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fiouthwai'd  journey  soon  loses  the  visionary  koirora  with  which  the 
traveller  has  credited  it,  and  proves  to  be  deficient  neither  in 
comfort  nor  charm.  To  the  student  of  works  on  Persia  it  will 
present  little  novelty.   It  has  been  traversed  by  almost  every 

visitor  who  has  either  ent^ml  ur  left  the  couiiti y  on  the  south, 
and  it  has  on  mauy  occasions  hern  excellentiv  and  cunscit  iitiDiislv 
described.*  There  remains  for  me  tin-  task  of  faitlifnlly  depicting 
its  features  as  they  now  exist,  and  of  doing  somewhat  fuller  justice 
to  the  great  and  historic  cities  through  which  it  passes  than  is 
commonly  rendered  by  the  scribe  of  travel. 
Portal  Along  the  first  section  of  the  road,  namely,  from  Teheran 
to  Isfahan,  the  following  is  a  table  of  the  post-honses 
and  distances : — 


Nune  of  ttaUon 


Tilieninf  (3.800  ft.) 
Kobat  Kerim    .  . 

I'ik  

Kashk-i-BaUraiu  . 
Bahmetabad .  .  . 
Kiim  t  (3,100  ft.)  . 
Tasangun     .    .  . 

8ini»iu  

Kashan  (3,200  ft.). 


Dlrtance  -  Api'^'xi- 
ill  '■ 


7 
6 

6 

4 
4 
7 
6 


28 
24 
16 

26 

14 
15 
26 
23 


Name  of  tUlUm 


Kuhrud  (7,260  It.) . 
Bideshk  (Sohf)  . 
Murchakhar  >  .  . 

G«6  

Isfahan  t  (5.300 

ft.)  

JoUa  


f  <lj!<taiioe 


Total 


7 
6 
6 
6 

3 
1 

73 


26 
26 
24 
24 

12 
4 

286 


t  s  Telegraph  stations. 

Three  roods  lead,  or  have  been  followed  in  recent  times,  from 

Teheran  to  Kuin,  a  distance  of  about  100  miles;  aiul  the  history 
Roads  to    of  their  competit  ion  has  in  it  something  peculiarly  Persian. 

Thr  fii'st  of  tliese  roafls  \9,  the  old  caravan  track,  which 

1.  (lid  (M  1:1-  ' 

van  tmck  was  pursued  by  every  traveller  up  till  the  last  decade, 
and  has  been  frequently  described.   It  left  Teheran  by  the  Shah 

'  I  may  cili;  the  folluwiiig  :  J.  P.  Alorier  (^1809),  Firttt  Juartwy^  caj).  x.;  (1811) 
fiiMMMl  JoHTneyy  ciip.  X. ;  Sir  J.  Malcolm  (1810)»  ShetcJies,  caps.  xiv..xvi. ;  Sir  W. 
Ooseley  (1811),  TrateU,  vol.  iii.  cap.  xr. ;  W.  Price  (1811),  JmtrMil  BritUk 
£mba$$i/*  ^ol«    PP*  13^28;  Colonel  J.  Johnson  (1817),  JSmnuy  from  India,  cape. 

ix.  X.  Sit  R.  K.  Porter  (1818),  Tmrelg,  vol.  i.  pp.  367-406;  J.  B.  Frascr  (1821), 
Journey  into  KhoraJian,  cap.  vi. ;  iJarori  V.  T>c  Bode  (1840),  Trorch,  vol.  i.  pp.  6- 
42;  R.  1^  Binninir  (1  Trro  Yearn'  Trun  l,  vol.  ii.  caps,  x.wii.-xxviii.;  J.  Us.sher 
(1861),  JoHrnt  y^  Ciip.  x.\A.:  A.  V^anibery  (I8«i2),  JAfe  afid  Adrenturcs,  caps,  ix.-xi.; 
J.  Bassett  (1874),  Land  of  ilw  ///m«iw,  p.  145,  t^^-^. ;  A.  Arnold  (1875),  Through 
Ptrna  bjf  Cararant  vol.  i.  caps.  xiii..xv.;  Ma^lame  Dienlafo}^  (1881),  Im  Pme, 
cap6.  ix.-xi. :  Mrs.  Bishop  (1890),  J&ume^»  in  Persia^  vol  L  letten  x,^ii. 
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Abdul  Azim  gate,  passed  the  shrine  of  that  naioe,  and  proceeded 
to  the  village  of  Kinaregird  (i.e.  Border-town),  soon  after  which 
it  entered  a  succession  of  barren  and  gloomy  defiles  known  as  the 

Malek-el-Maiit  Dareh,  or  Valley  of  the  Augel  of  JJeatli,'  so  called 
because  the  superstitious  fancies  of  the  Persians  infested  it  with 
jins  and  ghouls  and  fabulous  yhapes  (jf  monsters. ^  Tliis  pass,  which 
in  no  sense  differs  from  scores  of  others  in  Persia,  and  is  a  hundred- 
fold lees  ragged  and  repellent  than  many,  has  impressed  the 
European  traveller  in  a  variety  of  ways ;  for,  whilst  the  romantic 
Ker  Porter  saw  in  it  only  '  a  dan  and  drowthy  vale,'  Sir  J.  Malcolm, 
for  once  forsaken  by  sound  sense,  described  it  as  containing  *  the 
most  frightful  preci[)ices  and  ravines  he  had  ever  seen/  On 
quitting  the  mountainous  tract,  the  road  debouched  upon  the 
Hauz-i-Sultan,  or  Resei*voir  of  the  King,  w  liere  was  a  caravanserai 
containing  a  tank  that  wajs  fed  by  several  kmuits  on  the  northern 
outskirts  of  tin*  horir.  This  lacir,  or  salt  desert,  was  commonly 
regarded  as  the  most  westerly  bay  or  extension  of  tlie  Dasht-i- 
Kavir,  or  Great  Salt  Desei-t  of  northern  Persia,  and  must  have  ap- 
]^Poached,  further  to  the  east,  if  it  did  not  actually  join,  the  Daria-i- 
Nemek,  or  Sea  of  Salt,  which  has  been  for  the  first  time  brought 
to  light  in  the  present  year.'  Popular  legend  avers  that  the  sea, 
which  is  supposed  to  have  covered  the  whole  expanse,  dried  up  on 
the  birth  of  the  Prophet ;  but  attributes  the  still  surviving  swamps  to 
the  sweat  that  poured  fmm  the  brow  of  Sham r,  the  murderer  of  the 
sanitly  Husein,  who  tied  to  this  wilderness  in  the  agony  of  an  in- 
expiable remorse.  After  traversing  the  AraviV,  which  was  over  ten 
miles  in  width,  the  road  crossed  the  Kara  Su,  or  Kara  Chai  river 
by  the  Pul-i-Dellak,  or  Barber's  Bridge,  a  stone  structure  either 
erected  or  repaired  by  some  famous  barber  of  the  past,  commonly 
supposed  to  have  officiated  in  that  capacity  to  Shah  Abbas.^  It 
then  proceeded  to  Knm. 

The  second  i-oad,  whicli  is  followed  by  the  wires  of  the  Indo- 

*  Jeremlab  ii.  6  lias  been  appositely  quoted:  'A  land  of  deserts  and  of  pita, 
a  land  of  dronght  and  of  tlie  shadow  of  death,  a  land  that  no  man  passed  thzoogh, 
and  where  no  man  dwells.' 

'  For  local  legends  about  it,  ride  Malcolm's  Sketehetf  cap.  xvi.,  and  R,  B.  Bm> 
nlnp,  Ttra  YearK^  Tnvcel,  vol.  ii,  p.  202. 

'  Mde  cup.  xxiii. 

'  Sir  ]{.  Kor  Porter  is  at  his  ti  ry  best  in  describing  this  functionary,  whoever 
be  may  have  been,  ab  'the  public-spirited  barber  and  honest  shaver,  Poohl- 
DowlakM 
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European  Telegraph,  is  the  scncalled  carriage-road  before  spoken 
of,  that  was  constructed  by  the  fether  of  the  present  Amin*es- 
a.  Carriage  Sultan  iti  1883-84,  and  was  oi  igi nail y  supplied  or  intended 
"•^  to  be  supplied  with  a  service  of  ielefjas  and  taraufa^aes. 
for  tho  more  iiftliieiit  pilij^riins  to  the  sacred  shrine.  For  tlieir 
conifoi  t,  too,  a  serief^  of  niagnirict-nt  tile-tV(int»'d  camvan-t  i  ais 
(rented  by  tlie  present  Amin-es-lSultaii)  were  ei-ected  at  AJiabad, 
Manzarieh,  and  Kuni,  the  distances  being  as  follows :  Teheran  to 
Huseinabad  (six  faridkha),  Aliabad  (eight),  Mansarieh  (live),  Kum 
(six) ;  total,  twenty-five  farftakhs,  or  ninety-Kme  miles.  The  carriage 
service  appears  to  have  been  a  failure,  or  at  least  to  have  been 
inadequately  patronised  from  the  start ;  but  as  this  section  of  the 
road  has  now  been  purchased  from  the  Amin  by  the  association  who 
arc  responsible  for  tlie  new  Teheran-Burujird-Shushter  wagon- 
road,  there  is  a  chaiKv  of  its  being  properly  or<2:ani8ed  and  worked. 

Now,  however,  occurs  the  interesting  pail  of  tlit'  st()r\'.  Soon 
after  the  construction  of  the  new  road,  the  htvir  of  which  I  have 
The  new  spokcu,  and  across  which  ran  the  old  caravan  track,  be* 
^®  came  covered  with  a  salt  lake  of  considerable  size ;  a 
phenomenon  which  excited  such  general  interest  that  it  was  visited 
by  the  Shah,  and  received  the  honour  of  a  description  from  the 
royal  pen  in  the  *  Iran'  of  ^M  iy  10  and  19,  1888,  which  was  trans- 
lated by  General  Schindler  and  published  with  a  map  in  the 
Procrt'diugs  uf  tlie  R.G.S.*  His  Majesty  discreetly  attributed  the 
foniiatioji  of  tlie  lake  to  'waters  bubbling  ii])  in  the  hivir  like 
fountains  i'wm  underground; '  but  it  must  be  lidded  that  other  and 
less  fortuitous  explanations  prevail.  According  to  (.ne  account,  a 
dam  on  the  Kara  Chai  Ixdow  the  Pul-i-Dellak  burst  in  1883,  so 
that  the  waters  of  the  river  poured  through  the  gfap  into  the 
depression  of  the  kavir.  But  according  to  another  and  the  more 
probable  version,  the  dam  did  not  collapse  of  its  own  accord,  but 
was  intentionally  cut  by  the  Amin-es-Sultan  or  his  agents,  in  order 
to  swamp  the  ohl  c  aravan  track,  .and  force  trafiic  aiul  travellers  on 
to  the  new  roatl  and  into  tlu'  new  ciravan-^erais.  Anvhow.  there 
is  the  lake ;  -  and  as  it  now  receives  the  overtiow  of  two  rive  1*8, 

*  Vol.  X.  (1889),  pp.  624-688. 

-  llie  &iBh  eiiid  it  is  30  fartqJkltA,  ot  120  miles,  in  circumference  This  i$i  a 
ri<Uculou3  exaifgenitioii.  That  the  lake,  or  rather  n  lake  on  tin-  spot,  i>  imt  an 
altogether  novol  phonomonon  is  evident  from  Moun>t  v,  Jtnrnir;/  through  thf 
C<mcn»}if,  p.  He  ciosiwid  the  liarir  on  March  28,  186ti,  and  found  it  covered 

by  a  lake  nearly  a  mile  broatl,  after  the  melting  of  the  .^iuows. 
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the  Kara  Chai  from  Suveli,  and  the  Riid-i-Anarbar  (sunietimes 
uiisralled  Ab-i-Jvhousai*  and  Ab-i-Jerbadegau)  from  Kum,  there 
it  in  likely  to  remain. 

Bat  the  Amin-es-Sultan,  having  sncceBsfally  defeated  the  old 
caravan-ronte,  had  yet  to  deal  with  the  postal  authorities  and  the 
8.  FiMial  ckapar  service ;  and  here  a  further  disagreement  between 
him  and  the  Amin^ed-Dowleh,  Minister  of  Posts,  is  said 
to  have  been  the  reason  for  wliich  a  third  road  started  into  exist- 
ence, still  move  to  the  west,  and  at  the  time  of  my  visit  to 
Persia,  in  1889,  was  taken  by  tlie  chapor  rider  to  Kum.  This 
was  the  track  that  i  pursued.*  Leaving  Telieran  by  the  Hamadan 
Gate,  it  follows  the  main  caravan-route  to  the  west,  to  a  little 
beyond  the  village  of  Roliat  Kerim,  the  single  wire  to  Barrlidad, 
originallj  erected  by  English  engineers,  and  afterwards  handed 
over  to  the  Persian  Government,  taking  the  same  direction. 
At  about  sixteen  miles  from  Teheran  I  crossed  the  slender 
stream  of  the  Karij,  flowing  in  a  deep  flssnre  between  high 
banks,  by  le-arched  bridge.     Robat  Kt  rim  is  a  strag- 

gling" village  with  a  filthy  ditch  running  down  the  main  street. 
Thence  the  road  to  Pik  is  as  dev<nd  of  interest  as  it  is  wholly 
destitute  of  life ;  although  running  as  it  does  over  a  level 
expanse,  it  is  a  welcome  stage  to  the  chapaar  rider.  Low  ranges 
of  hills  enclose  the  plain  on  either  side ;  and  towards  one  of  these 
the  track  wends,  plunging  into  a  series  of  rolling  hollows  and  un- 
dulations about  four  miles  before  reaching  Pik.  Demavend  and 
the  Elburas  range  were  ahN-ays  behind  me,  the  one  snow-robed,  the 
other  snow-besprinkled ;  and  with  every  quarter  of  an  hour  they 
took  on  a  different  Hglit.  W'om  pink  to  ashen  grey,  through  all  the 
dwindling  gradations  of  rosf*  and  saffron,  as  the  afternoon  died 
down  into  dusk.  At  Pik  I  luund  a  ckapar-lhmcli  with  two  sepa- 
rate towers  and  bala-khanshs^  one  of  which  had  the  usual  overplus 
of  open  windows  and  flapping  unshut  doors.  From  there  the  track 
cuts  across  the  surrounding  fields  in  an  easterly  direction,  and 
enters  a  low  pass  in  th^  surrounding  hills,  down  tihe  further  slope 
of  which  runs  a  stream  strongly  inipregnated  with  salt,  on  its  way 
to  the  new  lake,  which  flashed  before  me  in  the  morning  sun,  ite 
borders  marked  by  a  glittering  fringe  of  saline  scum.    1  may  here 

'  It  lias  since  been  snpeneded  by  a  more  direct  route,  starting  from  Teheran  bj 
the  old  caravan-tradk  rid  Kinaregird,  and  joining  the  cairfage-road ;  the  total 
distance  being  obaiged  as  2i/ar§akA9, 
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quote,  as  a  sample  of  His  Persian  Majesty's  style,  the  passage  in 
which  he  described  the  surrounding  scene : — 

At  this  season  (April)  \,  Ik  u  most  of  the  camels  had  broutrht  forth 
theii  ^  ouiig,  the  greeniK  .ss  of  tlie  plains,  the  clearness  of  the  air,  the 
lake  and  the  reflection  of  the  sun  on  its  waters,  tlio  vastuess  of  the 
plain,  the  many  camels  and  their  young,  the  t-amel  men  and  their 
eliildren  who  were  all  busily  tending  the  canx  l^.  the  hlark  t^Mits  of  the 
xNt>mads,  the  many  flocks  of  sheep,  which  were  grazing  in  the  plain, 
were  wonderful  to  see. 

Skirting  the  west  shore  of  the  lake  the  carriage-road  from 
Teheran  is  here  first  encountered,  driven  in  a  bee-line  across  the 

valley  (which  is  about  sixteen  miles  in  width),  and  joined  by  the 
cliainir  route  on  the  crest  of  the  {"urther  hill.  On  desceiidinL''  from 
this  ridge  by  an  easy  pass  on  the  south,  we  come  to  the  magniHcent 
new  caravanserai  of  Manzarieh,  with  gorgeous  tile-covered  facade 
and  emblem  of  the  Lion  and  Sun  sculped  in  stone.  Further 
down,  and  just  before  reaching  the  solitary  post-house  of  Rahmet- 
abad,  the  river  Kara  Chai,  which  flows  from  Saveh,^  is  crossed  by 
a  prodigious  stone  bridge,  the  most  solid  construction  of  the  kind 
that  I  had  so  far  seen.  Another  low  ridge  is  climbed,  another 
valley  oiiens  out,  towards  the  southern  end  of  which  extends  the 
belt  of  mingled  brown  and  green  that  in  the  East  sigiiilic-  a  large 
city.  Above  it  the  sun  flames  on  the  burnished  cupolas  and  the 
soai'lnL'  niinars  of  Fatinia's  mosque.  As  we  approach,  the  sacrcfl 
buildings  loom  larger,  and  are  presently  seen  to  consist  of  two 
domes  overlaid  with  gilded  plates,  and  five  lofty  minarets,  disposed 
in  two  pairs  and  a  single  standing  in  close  proximity  to  the  larger 
dome.   Emerging  from  small  clumps  of  trees,  or  standing  in  soli- 

*  Saveh  is  interesting  as  being  Maroo  Polo*s  *citj  of  Saba,  from  which  the 
three  Magi  set  out  when  they  went  to  wonhip  Jesus  Christ ;  and  in  this  city  th^ 
arc  buried,  in  tliiee  very  large  and  beautiful  monuments,  side  by  side.  And  above 

them  there  is  a  square  building',  carefully  kept.  The  bodie?-  are  still  ontirt;,  with 
the  hair  and  beard  reniaininjr  '  (Yule's  J/arrr)  Pt'Ji^,  vol.  i.  p.  73).  Tho  Incaliaation 
of  the  home  of  the  Majri  at  8avoh  nrose,  uo  doubt,  from  a  purely  arbitrary  nppli- 
cation  of  the  text  in  the  Psaliua  (Ixxii,  10)— *  The  kings  of  Tbarsis  and  of  tlie  isles 
shall  give  presents  ;  the  kings  of  Arabia  and  Saba  shall  bring  gifts  whence  it 
was  snppoaed  that  one  of  them  came  from  Tarsia  in  Eastern  Turkestan^  the  second 
from  Arabia,  and  the  third  from  Saveh.  No  trace  of  either  the  sepulchres  or  the 
legend  is  foun'l  in  (he  pages  of  any  traveller  in  Persia  subsequent  to  Marco  Polo, 
and  he  hini<olf  s.iid  that,  when  hf  nskod  the  |)eople  many  que:jtioii'=,  *  no  one  knew 
anything:  ( x^'cpt  ih;if  there  were  three  kings  who  were  buried  there  in  days  of 
old.'  i^VuU  Keith  Abljott  (18110,  Jouruol  of  th,  K.G.S.,  vol.  xxv.  pp.  1-8;  and 
Madame  Dienlafoy  (1S81)»  La  Perse,  caps.  ix.  a.) 
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taiy  prominence  are  to  be  seen  tbe  conical  tiled  roofs  of  scores  of 
imamzadehs  erected  over  the  remains  of  famons  saints  and  prr>phets, 

whose  bones  have  Ix'en  transported  liitlier  mid  laid  to  rrsl  m  the 
ennsecrated  dust  of  Kuni.  There  were  Inrmerlv  saiil  to  lie  over 
•iOO  of  tln^se  stnicturrs  in  and  around  the  cily.  8ume  of  them 
are  in  good  repair,  and  euntain  beautiful  paneU  or  lintel-bands  of 
tile;:  with  Xnfic  inscriptions  from  the  Koran.  Otlieiv^  are  in  a  state 
of  shocking  min,  the  blue  tiles  having  peeled  oft'  tlieir  cupolas, 
npon  whose  stunmiU  repose  enormous  storks'  nests.  The  landscape 
is  framed  on  the  south  by  a  range  of  hills  of  splintered  outline  and 
peculiar  sterility,  whose  forbidding  aspect  is  in  harmony  with  the 
traditional  and  fanatical  superstition  of  the  holy  city.* 

The  approach  to  the  town  lien  throu«?li  richly-cultivated  fields  ; 
and  at  the  very  end  of  the  road,  which  su{)plit'>  a  vista  thereto, 
flashes  the  holv  Fatiiiia  s  dome.  Inunediatelv  outside  the 
gates  flows,  iu  the  direction  of  the  new  lake,  the  Hud« 
i-Anarbar,  which  is  crossed  by  a  subrstantial  bridge  of  nine 
arches.  Some  of  the  houses  on  the  further  bank  have  two 
storeys,  with  windows  and  balconies  overlooking  the  stream — ^a 
more  advanced  degree  of  exterior  embellishment  than  is  usually 
attained  by  Persian  domiciles.  The  remainder  of  the  city, 
viewed  from  the  outside,  consists  of  a  multitude  of  squat  clay 
duiiK's.  the  root"  of  lu-arly  every  huilding  being  shaped  into  lialf  a 
dozen  or  a  dozen  of  tliese  ])rotubeiances.  I  traversed  the  t  iitire 
length  of  tlie  bazaar  on  my  way  to  the  chajitir-fihane/t,  wliich, 
having  recently  been  shifted,  is  now  situated  in  a  caravanserai 
opening  out  of  the  bazaar.  The  latter  is  vault<^d  throughout,  and 
consists  of  one  long  alley,  with  a  few  parallel  and  transverse  aisles. 
The  roadway  is  broad,  the  shops  large  and  well-fumished,  and  the 
jostle  of  human  beings,  camels,  donkeys,  horses,  and  cattle,  was 
greater  than  I  had  yet  seen  in  Persia.  I  subsequently  retraced 
niv  footsteps  to  see  as  much  of  tlie  mosque  as  is  ])ermissible  to  a 
Cliriatian  and  an  unbeliever.  C)ut^ide  its  eneircliiifr  wall  extends 
a  vast  iiecroj>olis,  adorned  with  thoasamU  of  sroiie  >hil)>  and 
crumbling  mounds.  A  conjurer  had  selected  this  incongruous 
Spot  as  his  theatre,  and  was  holding  spelUbonnd  a  large  crowd.  I 

'  The  namf  Kum  U  fancifully,  but  improbably,  (terivcl  from  Kith-l-jtnn,  moun- 
tain of  copper,  :i  iiiincnil  which  undoubtedly  foilud  iu  the  adjacent  lulls.  Its 
ancient  name  wu»  Kuuiindan,  or  Kutnidan,  and  it  was  one  of  bcven  Tillages  wliicU, 
in  the  eighth  century  a.u.,  wore  formed  into  a  town,  and  called  Kmn. 
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rode  up  to  the  gateway  of  the  big  court  of  the  moeque  and,  gazing 
in,  not  without  attracting  a  large  concourse  of  the  curious,  could 

see  an  immense  quadrangle,  with  arched  find  tile-faced  recesses  all 
round  the  walls,  and  a  tank  foi*  ablutions  in  the  centre.  Fniser, 
in  1821,  enteretl  tlie  mosque  in  disgnisc,  and  visited  tlie  tonib- 
chamber.  A  Dr.  Bicknell,  who  had  already  been  to  Mecca,  made 
a  similar  entry  in  1869,  disguised*  as  a  Haji.  Arnold,  in  1875, 
having  entered  the  outer  court,  remembered  that  discretion  is  the 
better  part  of  valour,  and  beat  a  retreat ;  while  any  less  adventurous 
Giaour  must  be  content  with  what  he  can  see  through  the  open  gate. 

Kum  is  the  site  of  the  second  most  sacred  shrine  in  Persia, 
and  the  WeRtminster  Abbey  of  many  of  her  kings.  I  have  already 
_  spoken  of  the  solicitous  re^-ard  tor  the  welfare  of  his 

devotees  thfit  led  the  Imam  Ke/.a  to  scattei-  liis  relatives 
while  living,  and  tiieir  corpBes  when  dead,  thi-oughout  the  country 
that  he  loved  so  well.  At  Kum  me  deposited  the  remains  of  his 
sister,  Fatima-el-Masuma,  i.e.  the  Immaculate,  who,  according  to 
one  account,  lived  and  died  here,  having  iied  from  Baghdad  to 
escape  the  persecution  of  the  Khalifs^  accoixling  to  another, 
sickened  and  died  at  Kum,  on  her  way  to  see  her  brother  at  Tub. 
He,  for  his  part,  is  believed  by  thi  |>ioaB  Shiahs  to  return  the 
compliment  by  paying  her  a  visit  eveiy  Friday  from  his  shrine  at 
Meshed.  Kum  *  appears  to  have  existed  from  an  earlier  period, 
althoiiLdi  we  inay  be  absolved  from  accepting  the  legendary  IVi*sian 
fouudatiou  by  Tahmuras  or  Kai  Kubad.  It  wjis  not,  however,  till 
it  became  the  sepulchre  of  the  illustrious  Fatima,  nor,  after  that, 
until  the  Shiah  faith  had  become  the  national  religion,  that  the 
town  attained  its  reputation  for  especial  sanctity.  It  was,  of 
course,  sacked  by  Timur,  and  Has  been  in  a  state  of  greater  or  less 
ruin  ever  since.  As  the  quaint  Herbert  phrased  it,  ^  in  the  Sable 
weed  she  is  still  apparelled ;  for  great  Coora  is  now  onely  mmjai 
nominU  mnhni,^  Nevertheless,  under  the  patrcmage  of  the  Sefiivi 
sovereitrns,  the  city  revived  ;  fine  quays  adorned  the  banks  ul"  the 
river ;  exteusive  bazaai'S  and  Itandsome  caravanserais  received  or 

*  Kiam  hat  been  described  at  greater  or  le—  length  l»y  a  succe^ssion  of  eminent 
travellers,  whose  workts  I  have  so  frequent  ly  cite<l  that  I  nee<l  not  recapitulate  them 
here:  Sir  T.  Horbprf  (1(»27),  J.  B.  Tavernier  (1632),  Sir  J.  Ch.inlin  (circ.  1070), 
J.  Struys  (1071),  C.  Le  Brun  (1703),  8ir  J.  Malcolm  flS'ie).  J.  r.  Murier  (1809)', 
Sir  J.  M.  Kinneir  (1810),  Sir  W.  Ousel,  y  (1811),  iSir  K.  Kvx  Port^jr  (1818),  J.  B. 
Fraeer  (1821),  R*  B.  BiDniuK  (1851),  J.  Ussher  (IBCl),  Colonel  Bnan  Smith 
(1870),  HiB.  Bishop  (1890). 
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clispeiis^ed  a  considerable  trade  ;  and  the  shrine  was  added  to  and 
adorned  by  the  devout  munificence  of  succetisive  sovei'eigns. 
Chardin  said  that  in  his  day  the  citv  conUiined  '  1-">J)0(>  houses, 
as  the  pwple  say  ; '  but  a  measure,  both  to  our  own  credulity  and 
to  the  local  liyperlK)le,  is  set  by  the  earlier  Herbert  and  the  later 
lie  Bran,  who  anite  in  crediting  it  with  only  2,000  houses,  alheit 
these  were  'wel-bnilt,  sweet,  and  wel-farniehed/  In  1722  it 
found  in  the  Afghans  an  even  more  savage  enemy  than  it  had 
experienced  in  Timnr,  and  was  all  but  destroyed.  A  century  later 
Fi-aser  still  described  it  as  *  a  >^Tetched  mass  of  ruins.'  It«  popu- 
lation was  estimated  as  4,000  in  1872,  and  as  7,000  in  18b  1  ;  and 
wlien  Uiter  lists  have  returned  it  u>  2<>,000  to  30,000  persons,  I 
imagine  that  the  discrepancy  is  to  be  reconciled  by  regarding  the 
smaller  total  as  the  permanent,  and  the  higher  as  the  fluctuating 
population,  which  is  much  swollen  by  pilgrims. 

From  the  seventeenth  centnry  onwards  Kum  has  been  in  high 
iavonr  as  the  sepulchre  of  many  of  the  Persian  kings.  Here 
Royal  repose  the  bodies  of  Shah  Sefi  I.,  Shah  Abbas  II.,  Shah 
Suleiman,  and  Shah  Sultan  Hnsein  of  the  Sefavi  d y  i  \  usty ; 
and  here,  among  the  Kajar  monarclis,  have  been  laid  the  remains 
of  Fatli  Ali  Shah  (with  two  of  his  sons)  in  a  separate  building  in 
the  outskirts  of  tlie  town,  and  of  ^Tohamiued  Shah.  Other 
sovereigns  must  also  have  been  interred  in  the  same  spot ;  for  the 
Persian  records  speak  of  the  graves  of  44 i  saints  and  princes, 
and  of  ten  kings.  Over  their  bodies,  enshrined  in  magnificent 
sarcophagi  of  alabaster,  of  marble  and  ivory,  of  ebony,  and  camphcTr 
wood  inlaid,  which  are  covered  with  rich  draperies,  muHaJu  day 
and  night  read  passages  from  the  Koran.  But  of  small  account,  it 
may  be  imagined,  in  the  pilgrim's  eyes,  is  even  the  royal  dust^ 
compared  with  that  of  the  I^ady  Fatima  herself 

Cbardin,  Taveriiier,  Le  lirun,  and  others  have  given  minute 
descriptions  or  illustrations  of  the  principal  shrine;  of  which 
siiiiiK  of  Herbert  obscurely  remarks  that  'the  .mesquit  is  of 
Fatuiia  Epirotique  form.'  It  is  preceded  by  several  courts,  the 
outermost  of  which  is  planted  with  trees.  Prom  the  inner  or 
principal  quadrangle  twelve  marble  steps  lead  up  to  the  enclosure 
containing  the  saint*s  tomb.  Three  large  doors,  one  of  which  is 
overlaid  with  silver  plates,  open  into  an  octagonal  chamber  beneath 
tlie  gilded  dome. 

Ill  the  midst  of  that  chappel  stands  the  tomb  of  Fatima,  overlaid 
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with  tiles  of  China,  painted  k  la  Moreecft,  and  overspread  with  cloth  of 
gold  that  hangs  down  to  the  ground  on  every  side.  It  is  enclosed  with 
a  gate  of  massy  silver,  ten  foot  high,  distant  half  a  foot  from  the  tomb^ 
and  at  each  comer  crowned  as  it  were  with  large  apples  of  fine  gold. 
Several  breadths  of  velvet,  hung  about  the  inside  of  the  gate,  hide  it 
from  the  view  of  the  people,  so  that  only  favour  or  money  can  procure 
a  sight  of  it.  Over  the  tomb,  about  ten  foot  in  height,  hang  several  silver 
vessels,  which  they  call  candil,  being  a  sort  of  lamp.  But  they  never 
light  up  any  fire  therein,  which  they  are  not  made  to  hdd,  nor  any 
sort  of  Liquor,  as  not  having  any  bottom.  Upon  the  grate  hang  several 
inscriptions  in  Letters  of  gold  upon  thick  velloms,  as  large  as  a  large 
sheet  uf  paper,  which  inscriptions  contain  the  elegies  of  the  saint  and 
her  family. ' 

It  is  when  he  ascends  the  twelve  maible  steps  that  the  pilgrim 
remoTes  his  shoes,  and  leaves  behind  his  stat!*  or  his  arms.  Then^ 
as  he  enters,  he  kneels  and  kisses  the  threshold.  Again  he  kisBes 
the  silver  rails,  through  which  he  peers  at  the  shrouded  sarco- 
phagas;  he  breathes  the  prescribed  prayers;  and  with  further 
genuflection  and  salutations,  and  fees  to  the  hovering  muUahSi  he 
retires.    He  is  one  step  nearer  to  heaven. 

For  its  present  spleiulmir  of  gulden  cupola  and  tile-encrusted 
minars  the  shrine  is  in(l«'l»t€d  to  the  rei^iiiug  family.  In  his 
R<•^tora-  early  life  Fath  Ali  Shnli  registemi  a  vow  that  ^houkl  he 
tiou  QyQj.  giicceed  to  the  throne,  he  would  enrich  Kuui,  and 

relieve  its  people  of  taxation.  It  is  more  than  doubtful  whether  he 
ever  earned  out  the  latter  pledge,  though  he  gave  the  city  and 
district  as  a  private  estate  to  his  mother ;  but  his  promiise  as  to  the 
shrine  was  amply  redeemed.  He  stripped  off  the  tiles  with  which 
the  dome  had  hitherto  been  covered,  and  replaced  them  with 
plates  of  gilt  cop]>er  ;  he  erected  a  neighbouring  iwulresseh  or 
religious  college,  with  eudowmeu£s  and  quarters  for  lOU  students ; 
he  built  at  Kum  n  hospital  and  n  nich man'Lh'int'h  or  inn  ;  he  was 
said  to  have  spent  10U,0UU  loriuuis  auiiually  ujjnn  r!i  '  jihrine  ;  when 
he  visltcil  it,  lir  always  came  on  foot;  and  when  he  died,  hard  by 
his  bodv  was  bv  his  orders  laid  to  rest.  In  more  recent  times  a 
second  dome  has  been  gilt;  a  clock  was  erected  by  one  of  the 
royal  princes,  w1m>  was  Governor  of  Humadau ;  and  the  glittering 
elegance  of  the  large  court  into  which  I  gassed  was  due,  as  I  heard, 

'  TratrU  of  8ir  J.  Ch.irdin,  p.  iWl.  t  ra>ci,  however,  in  lH2i  (Jour/uy  into 
Khorama,  p.  »aid  tkut  the  tomb  was  enclosed  in  a  sandalwood  box,  12  feet 
by  8,  and  7  to  S  feet  high.  The  silver  giatiog  is  still  there. 
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to  a  restoration  by  the  late  Amin-es-Sultan.  In  one  of  the 
sanctuaries  is  an  inscription  to  Ali,  the  refreshing  originality  of 
which  entitles  it  to  be  quoted.  It  luns  thus:  *0]i.  inexpressible 
man  :  By  thee,  in  truth,  it?  Nature  enriehed  and  adorned  !  Had  not 
thy  i>erfect  self  ])een  in  the  Creator  s  thought,  Eve  had  remained 
for  ever  a  virgin,  and  Adam  a  bachelor.' 

Kum  is  indeed  the  possessor  of  a  situation  that  might  appear, 
at  first  aight,  to  recommend  it  for  the  capital  city  of  Persia.  It 
stands  upon  a  river ;  it  occapies  a  very  central  position ; 
^  and  it  is  the  meetiug-ix>int  of  many  important  roads, 
from  Teheran,  from  Kazvin,  from  Snltanabad  and  Bnrujird,  from 
Y'ezd,  and  from  Isfahan.  It  contains  one  of  the  two  only  inns  or 
hotels  in  Persia  that  are  worthy  of  the  name, — a  fine  building 
standing-  in  close  proximity  to  the  mosque.  On  the  other  hand, 
although  there  is  a  river,  the  water-supply  is  inadequate  for  a  great 
dty ;  and  the  heat  in  snmnier  is  excruciating.  The  city  has  been 
famons  in  past  and  present  times  chiefly  for  its  melons  and 
cncnmbeis,  its  armourers,  its  shoemakers,  and  its  long-necked 
earthenware  jars  for  cooling  water.  Of  the  last-named  Ghardin 
observed : — 

Tliis  is  ]»eciiliar  to  the  wliite  ware  which  i.s  thence  tran.s|)ortcd,  that 
in  the  summer  it  cools  the  water  wonderfully  and  very  suddenly  by 
reason  of  continual  transpiration.  So  tliat  they  who  desire  to  cb'ink 
CCK>1  and  deliciously  never  drink  iu  the  same  pot  al)ove  tive  or  six  days 
at  most.  They  wash  it  with  rose  water  the  tirst  time,  to  take  away 
the  ill  smell  of  the  Earth  ;  and  they  hang  it  in  tlie  air  full  of  water, 
wrapt  up  in  a  nioisl  Unen  cloth.  A  fourth  part  (»f  the  water  tmaspu'es 
in  six.  houKi  the  tirst  time,  after  that,  still  less  from  day  to  day,  till  at 
last  the  pores  are  closed  up  by  the  thick  matter  contained  in  the  water 
which  stops  in  the  pores.  But  so  soon  a^  tlie  jiores  are  stopped,  the 
water  stinks  in  the  pots,  and  you  must  take  new  ones. 

As  might  be  expt^  ted  tioiu  hO  holy  a  place,  the  population 
contains   a   large   number  of  seyidn — fanatics   inured  to  long 
impunity  of  conducts — and  is  much  addicted  to  bigotry 
u  people  superstition.    No  Jews  or  Parsis  live  here ;  and 

English  ladies,  resident  in  the  Telegraph  offices,  haveusnally  fonnd 
it  pmdent  to  veil  in  public.  These  superstitions  are  now  dying 
&6t  thronghoat  the  East ;  but  Kum  is  one  of  the  places  where  an 
accidental  spark  might  still  be  fanned  into  a  disagreeable  flame. 
Its  title  of  Dar-el-Anian  or  Seat  of  Safety  is  an  indication  that  its 
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shrine  is  a  ])art  icularly  favourite  sanctuary  for  Mussulman  refugees  ; 
and  many  is  the  malefactor  who  has  escaped  retrihutidii  by  a  tli<?ht 
to  the  inviolate  asylum  of  its  walls.  Ai)par(  iitlyj  too,  the  g(KKl 
folk  of  Kuni  are  without  honour  in  their  own  country  ;  i'or  there 
is  a  Persian  proverb  that  says :  '  A  dog  of  Kashan  is  b'tter  than  a 
noble  of  Kum,  albeit  a  dog  is  better  than  a  man  of  Kashan.' 

In  leaving  Kum,  it  took  me  three-qoartera  of  an  Jionr  to  get 
quit  of  the  maze  of  intricate  streets  and  alleya  of  which  the  greater 
Postiii  pai*t  of  the  city  outside  the  bazaar  is  composed,  and  to 
emerge  njx)n  the  open  country.  There  a  fast  gallop 
on  an  excellent  little  horse  conducted  me  t(j  the  post-lHaise  of 
Pasiuiguu,  .standing,  with  a  carMvaiiserai,  near  the  base  of  a  range 
of  hill?!  on  the  south-east.  Skirting  this  range,  the  track  now 
becomes  very  stony,  then  crosses  a  stn^am,  passes  the  big  cara- 
vanserai of  Shurab  (salt  water),  which  was  built  about  eighty 
years  ago,  and  winds  by  a  long  and  arid  pass  through  the  range, 
till  it  debonches  npon  another  plain,  whereon  the  cfiapar'^chaneh 
and  caravanserai  of  Sinsin  (erected  by  the  Amin-ed-Dowleh,  a 
prominent  minister  of  Fath  Ali  Shah)  are  situated  immediately  at 
the  foot  of  the  hills.  Sinsin  was  once  a  lltmrishing  place,  but  was 
ruined  by  the  Turkomans  at  th<»  end  of  the  last  century — to  mieh 
a  distance  did  those  incoirigible  Ireebuoiers  (of  the  Vomut  tribe  in 
this  instance)  push  their  niaranding  expeditions.  Malcolm,  on  his 
way  up  to  Teheran  in  1810,  liimself  conversed  with  one  of  the 
survivors  of  the  catastrophe.  Thence,  over  a  perfectly  level  ex- 
panse, we  press  forward  to  Kashan,  thin  wreaths  of  smoke  in  the 
distance  betraying  the  existence  of  the  city  at  the  base  of  what  is 
sometimes  called,  for  want  of  a  general  title,  the  Kuhrud  range 
(from  the  village  of  which  I  shall  speak  presently),  but  is  in  reality 
a  spill- of  the  same  mount  nn  system  that  continues  without  a  break 
from  Ka.shan  to  Yezd,  ami  ilience  to  Kerman. 

Local  tradition  a.seribes  the  foundation  of  Kashan  '  to  Zobeideh, 
the  wife  of  Harun-er-Ra&ldd.  But  it  appears  certain  that  the  town 
Ka8b  existed  nmch  earlier ;  for  there  is  in  a  native  historian  a 
reference  both  to  Kashan  and  Kum  as  having  contribnted 
a  force  of  20,000  soldiers  to  the  army  of  the  last  Sassanian 
monarch ;  and  some  have  seen  in  the  name  a  contraction  from 

'  For  Kaslmn,  in  axUlition  to  the  authorities  quoteil  in  the  case  of  Kum,  Hde 
Olcarins  (H137),  yarratirf  vf  £uibauy  \  John  Bell  (1717),  Irarels;  and  Madaoie 
Dieulafoy  ^mi).  La  Fcrsi  . 
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Kap-ashtan,  or  King^s  dwelling.  From  a  very  remote  period 
Kasban  appears  to  hare  been  famous  for  five  things :  the  industrial 
aptitudes  of  its  inhabitants,  its  silk  manufactures,  its  brass  and 

copper  utensils,  its  earthenware  or  fatmce,  and  its  scorpions. 
Geoffrey  Ducket,  one  of  the  English  factors  who  sailed  to  Persia  in 
the  fifth  v-entiin-  of  the  British  Moscovy  Cnmpany  in  tlie  sixteenth 
century,'  went  up  to  Kashan  in  1573  and  re[K)rted  it  to  be: — 

A  town  that  oonsistetii  altogether  of  nierchaundise,  and  the  best 
trade  of  all  the  lande  is  there,  beyng  greatly  frequented  by  the 
merchauntes  of  India.  The  towne  ib  much  to  be  commended  for  the 
civill  and  good  government  that  is  there  used.  An  idle  person  is  not 
suffered  to  live  amongst  them.  The  childe  that  is  but  five  yeeres  olde 
is  set  to  some  labour.  Playing  at  dice  or  cardes  is  by  thelawe  present 
death.^ 

Joiin  Ciirtwright,  preaclit-r,  in  1600,  called  it  '  the  veiy  niagazeen 
and  wai  ehf  iitse  of  all  the  i'ersiau  cities  lor  stuifes.'  *  Sir  T,  Herbert 
in  1627  said 

This  noble  city  is  in  comparison  not  less  than  York  or  Norwich, 
about  4,000  families  being  accounted  in  her.  A  more  industrious  and 
civil  People  or  a  town  better  governed  Persia  elsewhere  has  not.  The 
Carravans-raw,  is  an  unparalleled  fabrick,  and  precedes  all  other  I  saw 

in  Persia.^ 

Ghordin  also  spoke  of  •  the  Royal' inn,  built  by  Abba.s  the  Great,' 
as  '  the  finest  in  all  Persia,'  and  said  that  in  his  day  the  city  had 
a  doable  wall,  five  g^tes,  6,500  houses  (including  the  suburbs), 
forty  mosques,  three  colleges,  and  200  sepulchres' of  Seyids. 

Hie  silks,  satins,  velvets,  and  brocades  of  Kashan  have  lon^ 
been  famous  throughout  the  East.  In  former  times  the  silkworm 
It«mftnu-  ^^'^^  largt'ly  cultivated  iti  the  neicrhlx)urhuCKl,  and  thrre 
factorcK  yfr^^  further  a  roiisi(l(»rahli'  iiiijioit  of  raw  material  i'nnn 
Gilan.  A  number  of  beautiful  silk,  and  silk  with  cotton,  tabiics  are 
still  manufactured  here  (of  which  the  shawls  called  Husein  Kuli 
Khani,  from  the  name  of  some  early  designer  or  patron,  are  perhaps 
the  most  artistic  textile  production  of  Persia),  as  well  as  velvets 
witb  a  peculiar  mottled  pattern.    The  pierced  and  inlaid  brass 

•  For  further  details,  ride  a  later  chaptor  on  Persinn  Commerce. 

'  JSiiWy  Voi/rtp'  M  hi  Iltutia  and  Persia  (Hakluyt  Suciety),  vol.  ii.  p.  428. 

•  Purchas'  Pi/;/ri»iit.  vol.  ii.  lib.  ix.  cap.  4. 

•  Sump  Teares  TrareU,  p.  112.  The  Jioyal  Camvaiiserai  luks  loug  ago  fallen 
into  ruin. 
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and  copper  wares  are  also  remarkablp ;  antl  Kasliau  is  the  great 
native  manufactory  of  domestic  utensils  in  copper.    Formerly  the 

metal    was   procured  from 
Sivas  in  Asiatic  Turkey,  via 
Erzerum  and  Tabriz,  but  it 
is  now  imported  in  bars  or 
sheets  from  England.  The 
bazaai-s  and  busy  i)art  of  the 
town  are  in   its  southern 
(juarter,  where  also  are  the 
l)rincipal  Imildings,  consist>- 
ing  of  the  Musjid-i-Meidan, 
which   contains   a  superb 
mihrah,  or  prayer  niche,  in 
embossed    and  enamelled 
faience,  a  tall  leaning  min- 
aret, and  vast  caravanserais 
for   the  storage  or  barter 
of  merchandise.    In  1870, 
Colonel    Euan   Smith  re- 
poi  ted  the  city  to  contain 
twenty-four  caravanserais 
for  the  sale  of  goods,  thirtv- 
five  for  the  accommodation 
of     strangers,  thirty-four 
|»ublic  baths,  eighteen  larger 
mosques,  and  ninety  smaller 
shrines.     He  returned  its 
])opulation   as   1)0.000 — an 
altogether  exorbitant  esti- 
mate,    although  General 
Gasteiger  Khan's  calcula- 
tion of  5,000  in  1881  is 
scarcely  less  inaccurate  at 
the  op]X)site  extreme.  In 
188o,  Schindler  reckoned  it 
as   J30,000,  though  where 
these  people  are  stowed  away 
one  is  at  a  loss  to  imagine 
after  inspecting  what  is  outwardly  one  of  the  most  dilapidated  cities 
in  Persia.    A  more  funereal  place  I  had  not  yet  seen.    Scarcely  a 
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buil(iing  was  in  repair,  bai*ely  a  wall  intact.  Botli  the  cobbled  road- 
way and  the  houses  that  lined  it  were  in  an  equal  state  of  decay,  and 
it  was  as  melancholy  to  see  the  one  as  it  was  to  ride  over  the  other. 

From  Kaslian,  the  still  surviving  name  for  TVrsian  eai-thenware, 
viz.  Kiishi-Jiari,  was  derived,  and  this  city,  in  whose  neighbourhood 
^  ^.  gfKjd  clay  was  to  be  found,  as  well  as  colouring  materials, 
was  one  of  the  chief  centres  of  the  industiy.  A  larger 
number  of  the  beautiful  vases  with  iridescent  lustre,  or  reflet  meUil- 
Uque,  which  are  the  most  cherislied  among  the  curios  of  Persia,  have 
been  found  at  Kashan  than  elsewhere,  but  theiv  is  no  positive  proof 
that  they  were  manufactured  liere.  On  the  other  hand,  most  of 
the  tiles,  so  pleiitifully  and  effectively  employed  in  the  decoration 
of  mosques,  were  burned  in  Kashani  ovens.* 

It  is,  perha|^)8.  to  mercantilr  hubits.  pui-sued  without  n.  br^^al: 
for  centurit's.  tliat  must  he  .-itti  ibute^]        wirlespivntl  reputation  of 
the  Kashanis  for  pusillanimity  of  character.  'i'lieirn^TTie 


fntlus  respect  lias  passed' into  a  proverb,  even  in  a  count rv 
where  colirage  dTl\  not  appear  to  me  to  he  popular  £  and  among  the 


many  stones  io  wincli  it  Juis  o-iv(mi  biriii.  p<'rlinps  ihe  best  is  that  oi 
the  liO,()00  men  ot  Kaslian  and  Isfahan  (a  sister-city  as  regards  the 
8a'm6  atlrlbllt^^j.  who,  wiien  iNadir  rsliali  tlisbaiided  Ins  anny  on 
their  return  Irora  India,  a|)|)lied  for  an  escort  of  100  musketeers  to 
conduct  them  safely  to  their  homes.  Possibly  a  somewliat  enerva- 
ting  effect  is  })roduced  by  the  great  heat  in  sunmier,  which  Chardin 
ascribed  to  *  the  high  mountain  on  the  south,  the  reverberation  of 
which  .so  furiously  heats  the  place  in  the  dog  days  that  it  .scalds  again.' 

Touching  t  he  scor])ions,  the  black  variety  of  Kashan  has  enjoyed 
a  prodigious  fame,  and  was  commemorated  by  El  Istakhri  as  early 
as  the  tenth  century.    So  venomous  was  their  bite  that 
Scorpions  ^j^^  familar  forms  of  ex])ressing  hatred  was  to  pray 

that  your  enemy  might  either  be  stung  by  a  Kashani  scorpion  or 
be  made  Governor  of  Gilan.  John  Struys,  the  Dutchman,  declared 
that,  in  order  to  escape  these  ]>ests,  the  peo[de  slept  in  hammocks, 
and  took  an  antidot<*  made  of  filings  of  co]>per  tempered  with  vinegar 
and  honey.  But  the  more  jiopular  cure  was  the  homoeopathic  ap- 
plication of  the  oil  of  the  scorpion  itself,  which  was  extracted  by 
frying  the  insect.  Olearius,  the  secretary  to  the  Holstein  Embassy 
in  1637,  was  bitten  by  a  scorpion  at  Kashan  and  derived  great 


'  For  the  entire  subject,  ruff  Sir  R.  Murdoch  Smith's  Handbook  on  Persian  A  rt  ; 
licnjarain's  Persia,  cap.  xi. ;  *  Persian  Ceramics,'  by  Professor  W.  A.  Neumann,  in 
Oe»ter.  Monatt.  (ISBl),  pp.  2.i7--63 ;  and  Persian  Ceramic  Art,  by  H.  Wallis,  1891. 
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relief  from  this  remedy  J  There  is  a  tradition  that  still  snrvivet  tluit 

tthe  creatures  do  not  attack  strangers,  but  this  modest  display  of 
hospitality  is  hardly  likely  to  induce  a  longer  stay  than  is  possible 
ill  so  unattractive  a  spot. 

About  four  miles  to  the  south -wt*>t  of  Kiishan,  on  the  slopes  of 
the  mountains,  is  situuted  tlie  palace  of  Fin,  the  springs  of  which 
PaLu of  have  rendered  it  a  favourite  resort  of  royalty  from  early 
times.  Shah  Abbas  built  a  residence  here,  but  tlie  prest^nt 
stnvstnre,  now  in  a  state  of  great  decay,  is  the  work  of  Fath  Ali 
Shah,  who  made  it  one  of  his  favonrite  summer  retreats,  though 
originally  intended  for  his  brother  Husein  Kuli  Khan.  Cypreas 
aTOTues,  water  flowing  in  marble  canals,  and  jets  for  fountains 
adonied  its  gaixleiis  ;  a  picture  of  Fath  AH  and  his  sons  and  hunt- 
ing and  battle  scenes  hung  upon  its  \v;iU.s,  iSir  J.  Malcohn  and 
his  escort  were  accomtuodated  here  on  tlieir  upward  niarcli  to  Teheran 
in  iblO.  In  later  times,  a  gloomier  memory  has  attached  to  the 
palace  of  Fin ;  for  here,  in  1852,  Mirza  Taki  Khan,  the  first  great 
minister  of  the  reigning  Shall,  and  brother-in-law  of  the  king,  was 
put  to  death  by  the  Royal  order,  his  veins  being  opened  in  a  bath. 
The  place  is  now  deserted. 

After  leaving  Kashan,  the  track  runs  for  a  distance  of  about 
sixteen  miles  over  a  stony  expanse,  nearly  flat,  though  with  a  slight 
^  ^  ^  rise,  to  the  f(X)t  of  the  mountains,  where  it  turns  sharply 
shfth  to  the  right  and  ]il ungues  into  the  main  range.  At  a  little 
AbbM  distance  up  the  pass,  in  what  the  foolish  Ker  Porter  d*'- 
scribed  as  '  a  confined  dell  of  this  darkling  labyrinth,'  stands  the 
large  dilapidated  caravanserai  of  Guebrabad — a  ruined  settlement 
of  the  Zoroastrians.  Here  we  finally  loj^e  ^i<r]it  of  thv  snowy  spire 
of  Demavend,  which  has  accompanied  us  ali  the  way  from  Teheran, 
gaining  each  day  in  pride  and  stature  as  his  inferior  satellites  have 
sunk  from  view,  and  the  monarch  has  stood  forth  alone  witJh  his 
crowned  head  in  the  heavens.  The  distance,  as  the  crow  flies,  is 
a  little  over  150  miles."^    CoiitinuinL,^  up  the  pass,  the  road  enters 

'  The  ^:imc  notion  has  prevailed  in  countrie^^  widely  remorerl  from  FVrsfa. 
Ma^Linie  de  .Sevigne,  in  a  letter  dated  July  8, 1 672,  wrote :  '  Je  vous  prie,  quui  <|u'<)ii 
disc,  de  faire  faire  dc  I'huile  de  8cor];>ion,  uiin  que  nous  troQViotu  en  meme  tem|]£ 
les  maiix  et  lea  mMecines.* 

*  DemaveDd  has  been  seen  at  mach  greater  diatanoes.  Morier  (JFInf  JimnMy, 
p.  402)  was  told  that  it  (^uld  be  seen  from  the  minaret  of  the  Masjid-i  Sliah  it 
Isfahan,  a  distance  of  2H0  miles;  but  this,  fori>1  v^icil  reasons,  must  be  impos- 
sible. General  Montoith  (Proe.  B.(f  .S.  vol.  iii.  p  IS)  saw  it  from  Mcumt  Savalan, 
above  Artlebil,  a  <list4ince  of  270  miles.  Similarly,  P.  H.  Bnice  {Memoirs,  p.  282) 
saw  Mount  Ararat  from  Derbcnd  on  the  Caspian,  a  distance  of  240  miles. 
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a  rocky  gorge,  which,  of  course,  elicits  from  P<^i*ter  the  descriptive 
epithets  of  '  a  tremendous  abyss,  an  insurmountable  pass,  over- 
whelmingly grand,  vieing  with  any  part  of  the  Caucasus  for  sub- 
limity in  form,  hue,  and  bearing/  The  rhodomontade  of  the  worthy 
baronet  proceeds  from  such  inexliaustible  wells  that  he  could  afford 
to  leave  the  tap  perpetually  ininning.  Pi-esently  we  arrive  at  the 
great  stone  buiid  of  Ali  Verdi  Khan,  Commander-in-Chief  under 
Shall  Abbas  and  builder  of  the  famous  galleried  bridge  of  Isfahan. 
This  great  structure,  which  completely  blocks  the  valley  from  side 
to  side,  damming  up  the  watei-s  of  a  mountain  stream  in  spring 


PASS  AND  BUND  OF  KUIIBUD 

time,  and  fcjrming  thereby  a  lake  of  some  depth  and  size,  whose 
outflow  towards  the  plain  of  Kashan  is  regulated  by  a  sluice,  still 
answers  to  the  description  of  it  left  by  Tavernier  : — 

At  the  end  of  the  valley  you  meet  a  great  wall  which  crosses  it  and 
joyns  the  two  mountjiiiLS  together.  This  wall  is  above  100  paces  long, 
above  thirty  foot  thick,  and  tifty  high.  It  was  the  work  of  the  great 
Sha  AUas,  whose  design  it  was  to  stop  the  waters  that  fall  from  the 
mountain,  and  to  make  a  receptacle  for  water  in  that  place  to  serve  his 
occasions.    At  the  foot  of  the  wall  there  is  a  sluice,  which  being  let 

VOL.  II.  C 
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down  keeps  in  tbe  water ;  but  is  piiU'd  up  to  let  out  the  water  over  all 
the  neighbonring  lands  to  the  plains  of  Cachan.' 

Wlini  T  pas*jp(l  in  the  early  winter  the  bed  of  the  lake  was  dry,  and 
such  water  as  renminpcl  in  the  stream  was  frozen,  tor  at  this  eleva- 
tion, about  7,000  feet,  it  was  very  cold.  Other  travellers  have  re- 
ported the  reaervoir  as  half-full,  or  fall,  with  the  water  spilling  over 
the  bund  in  a  fine  cascade.  In  January  and  Febmaiy,  after  the 
deep  snows  have  fallen,  the  pass,  which  below  Knhmd  has  an  alti- 
tude of  7,250,  and  further  on,  at  its  highest  point,  of  8,750  feet,  is 
sometimes  impassable. 

Above  this  point  the  valley  widens  somewliat,  and,  about  four 
miles  furtiier  on,euclo&e.s  a  succession  of  charming  orchaixls  thickly 
KnhzQcl  P^^"^*l  with  walnut,  pear,  plum,  and  apple  trees,  for  the 
fruit  of  which  Kuhrud  is  famous.  The  sight  of  a  little 
timber  was  a  welcome  relief  aftiM-  the  long  leagues  of  bare  plain 
and  brown  mountain,  and  Kuhrud  is  to  be  congratulated  on  its 
snug  little  inheritance,  which  in  summer-time  is  considered  a 
terrestrial  Paradise  by  the  sentimental  sons  of  Iran.  Above  the  « 
terraced  orchards  is  situated  the  village — a  typical  Persian  mountain 
liamlet  of  rude  houses  built  one  above  the  other  in  a-scending  tiers 
upon  the  side  of  the  liill.  >uc!i  as  I  had  .seen  daily  in  Khorasati,  but 
not  before  in  Central  I  Vrsia.'^  The  people  of  Kuhrud  and  Soh  speak 
a  dialect  or  patois  of  their  own,  cotjtaining  many  archaic  words  and  • 
idioms,  and  said  by  philoh ►gists  to  be  closely  allied  |o  the  Lur 
dialect,  to  the  Dari  of  Yezd,  and  to  that  of  Sivend  near  PersepoUs.' 

Thence  for  over  twenty  miles  the  track  lies  amid  the  spurs 
and  ramifications  of  the  mountain  range,  climbing  4>ne  ridge  only 
Roftd  to  *o  reveal  another  beyond,  and  wearying  the  tired  traveller 
lafaliaii  with,  the  perpetual  new  vi.sta  of  the  same  mountain  maze. 
At  l<*njrt-h  the  caravanserai  and  imposing  Telegraph  station  of  Soh 
are  reached,  at  a  jKunt  where  the  ridge  really  begins  to  di})  towards 
the  plain  of  Isfahan.  A  farsnkk  fui  rher  are  the  village  and  post- 
hottse  of  Bide.shk.  A  descent  among  the  lower  undulations  carries 
UB  on  to  the  flat,  wh(>re  a  canter  can  be  enjoyed  for  miles,  a  thin 
streak  of  verdure  in  the  distant  hollow  of  the  plain  marking  the 

*  Vtiyage*,  lib.  i.  cap.  vi. 

*  I  have  called  the  place  Knhmd  (i.e.  Monntain  River),  vnlg.  Eohmd,  which 
appeara  to  be  the  generally  accepted  name ;  tliou^^h  Kahnid  (i.e.  Laughing  Biver) 

has  been  suggested,  and  is,  perhaps,  support  oil.  bv  tho  Paron  of  Chardin. 

»  Vitle  A.  H.  SchindlQr,  *  Ueitriige  zum  Kurdiicheu  Wortschatze/  ia  ZcU. 
d,  M,  G.t  1K84. 
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village  olWIurclmkliar,  iicar  to  wliich,  on  November  13, 1729.  Nadir 
♦Shah  inflicted  a  decisive  det»'at  tlie  Afghans,  who  were  soon  ex- 
pelled i-oot  and  brand i  tix>iu  the  country.  Here  also  in  17 Ho  died 
Ali  Mui*ad  Khan,  who  enjoyed  a  brief  reigii  of  four  years  in  the 
anarchy  that  succeeded  the  death  of  Kerim  Khan  Zend.  A  short 
rise  leads  past  the  large  Mader-i-Shah  caravanserai,  built  of  brick 
upon  a  foundation  of  blueish  stone  by  the  mother  of  Shah  Abbas, 
to  the  crest  of  a  low  ridge  that  separates  the  plains  of  Murehakhar 
«nd  Tsfaliaii.  Tlience  over  the  flat  we  speed  in  tlie  direction  of  the 
Sefavi  capital,  already  indicated  by  faint  blue  smoke-wreaths  and 
by  the  converging  lines  of  innumerable  hmah.  Behind  it  the 
panorama  is  closed  by  mountains  of  striking  and  irregular  outline.' 

As  we  approach  the  city  the  most  conspicuous  objects  in  the 
landscape  are  a  number  of  large  circular  towers  with  smaller  turrets 
Pigeon-  projecting  from  their  summits,  sometimes  sixty  to  seventy 
towen      fo^f^  height,  planted  in  the  midst  of  enclosures 

and  gardens,  and  suggesting  to  the  untutored  eye  the  fortalices  of 
a  feudal  baronage.  The  real  explanation  is  deplorably  material 
and  deficient  in  the  slenderent  element  nf  rumance.  Tliev  are 
pigeon-t(  iwers,  erected  for  the  preservaliua  of  tlie  dung  and  for  the 
breeding  of  those  birds,  who  spend  the  day  afield  and  return  at 
night  to  these  comfortable  quarters.  The  photograph  which  1 
present  of  a  section  of  tlie  interior  will  show  that  the  towers  con- 
tain an  infinite  number  of  cells  *  and  a  well  in  the  middle  for  col- 
lecting tiie  manure,  which  is  spread  upon  the  melon-beds  in  the 
surrounding  fields.'  They  are  opened  and  cleaned  once  a  year, 
but  I  should  imagine  that  the  damage  inflicted  on  the  grain  crops 
by  the  depredations  of  the  birds  would  all  but  counterbalance  the 
profit  accruing  from  the  distribution  of  their  guano.  In  Char- 
din's  time  there  were  reckoned  to  be  3,0UU  of  these  pigeou-towers 

*  From  to  IstaSaan,  an  attmiatiye,  but  move  circoitoiu,  route  rune  to 
the  east  vid  Natans.  It  was  followed  and  descrilxd  by  eevoral  of  the  aeventeentli 

century  travellers,  e.g.  John  Struys  (1672).  Traveh,  cap.  xxx.,  and  C.  Le  Bnm 
(ITO:?).  Tmrrh,  cap.  xxxvii.  Compare  A.  H.  Schindler  (X«7U),  ZeU.  d.  Qeull./, 
Jird.  :.  Bcrhii^  vol.  xiv.  pp.  307-Cr». 

'  Dr.  Wills  mentions  a  single  tower  as  containing  7,000  cells,  and  giving 
acoommodatloo,  therefore,  to  1 4,000  pigeons.  Since  Isfahan,  however,  ceased  to  be 
%  capital*  melons  do  not  fetch  so  hi^  a  i^ice ;  and,  accordingly,  the  majority  of 
the  towers  hare  fallen  into  min.. 

•  Dr.  Fryer  (TVvnwJIpiato  Afwifl,  1076,  letter  v.)  is  responsible  for  the  st.it c- 
ment  that  the  pifrt^ons'  diinfr  was  nscd  *  to  supply  the  Magazines  with  Salt>Petie 
for  making  gaopowder/  a  use  which  is,  I  confess,  novel  to  me, 
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outside  Isfahan,  and  we  read  in  the  pages  of  Dlearius  of  the  king 
stationing  himself  on  the  sumniitand  anticii Kiting  the  Hurlingliain 
or  the  Monte  Carlo  of  the  nineteenth  centuiy  by  shooting  the  birds 
(which  represent  two  varietiea  of  the  genuine  ^  bine-rock/  and  are 
called  by  the  Persians  kaJMar^  or  *  the  bine  one ')  as  they  bolted 
from  the  apertures. 

Above  the  low  buildings  of  the  city,  as  we  draw  nearer,  emerge 
a  blue  dome  and  a  sinfjle  minaret.  Presently  the  road  passes 
\pi)ro;\eh  between  gardni  walls,  and,  tlirouirli  the  fainiliar  labyrinth 
to  the  city  pf  intricate  lanes,  we  enter  the  former  capital  of  Persia. 
Traversing  the  town,  but  avoiding  its  principal  marts  and  thorough- 
fares, I  came  out  on  the  far  side  into  the  Avenue  of  the  Chehar 
Bagh,  crossed  the  Zendeh  Rnd  by  the  great  bridge  of  Ali  Verdi 
Khan,  and  having  spent  another  half-hour  in  diving  in  and  ont  of 
the  still  more  intricate  alleys  of  Julfa,  arrived  at  the  house  of  my 
host.  Here  I  shall  pause  to  give  a  <letailed  account  of  the  past 
and  present  of  the  renowned  capital  of  Shall  Alibas.' 

Isfahan  i.-^pahan  (the  former  is  the  coinniont-r  pninuncialivai. 
the  2>  being  softened  int(j  /,  as  in  tlie  case  of  Fars  for  l^irs  [Persis]), 
is  probably  the  same  name  as  the  Aspadana  of  Ptolemy,* 
History  possibly  be  derived  from  the  family  name  of  the 

race  of  Feraidan,  who  were  called  Aspiyan  in  the  Pehlevi  dialect, 
elsewhere  Athriyan.  Whatever  part,  however,  may  have  been 
played  by  myth  in  determining  the  nomenclature  of  the  place,  we 
need  not  admit  the  same  element  into  a  discuBsion  of  ita  actual 
history,  which  we  will  therefore  not  pursue  into  the  nel)ulniis  j)eri()d 
of  Jamshid  and  his  succe.s:sors.    Under  llie  Achivmenian  kings,  a 

'  For  descriptions  of  Isfahan  at  various  poricMls,  I  rt  com  mend  the  following,  in 
addition  to  the  works  alrcrflv  citod  in  a  fontnotr*  npnn  the  route  from  TduTan  : 
P.  delUi  Valle  (i6lH),    \  (iatjiji  ;   Sir  T.  ITt  rbert  Soine    Tninn'  Trari'h, 

pp.  154-G9:  Olenrius  (HJ37),  .\nrratui  of  KmhujtKy,  p.  et  ieq.\  J.  \i.  Tavernier 
(1640-70),  Trut  dit,  bk.  iv.  cap.  v. ;  Sir  J.  Chardin  (1666-77),  ConmatioH  of  Soly- 
mtfn  and  Vi  yiige*  (edit.  Langlds),  vols.  rli.  and  yiii.  p.  141 ;  A.  Daulier-Desiandes 
(1666),  Let  BeavtM  de  la  Perae,  pp.  19-63;  J.  Th^venot  (1665-7),  7>»tw2f,  caps, 
iv,  etteq.;  J.  Strays  (ifi72),  I'rw/dfyfw.  caps,  xxxi.-xxxii  ;  J.  Fryer  (1670),  Travels; 
V.  a-inson  (1683),  A/emoire  ;  E.  Kaempfer  (Ifi'^l  «),  Amrrnif.  Exot.y  lib.  i.  ii.; 
C.  T.p  Brun  (170.3),  TranU,  capj>.  xxx\  iii.-xlviii. ;  Krusinski  (1700-22).  I/isfnri/  of 
J,'rn>littwn,  p.  mt'f  Mrtj.  ;  J  Bell  (1717),  Trarels;  A.  Dupre  (1808),  Voi/agt,  c»\k>. 
xliv.-v. ;  Ch.  Texier  (1840),  L'Arvunit;  la  Per*tf,  &c.,  vols.  i.  and  ii.;  E.  Flandin 
(1840-1),  Voyage  en  iVrse,  vol.  t.  caps.  xviii..xxii,«  vol.  ii.  caps,  xxz.-ii.;  Sir 
H.  Rawltnson,  EtmyelojHtdia  Britanniea  (9th  edit);  B.  8tack  (18BI).  fHai  JWontli* 
in  P^rtla^  vol.  ii  cap.  it. 

'  Lib.  vi.  cap.  4. 
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dty  named  Gabal  or  Gavi  seems  tx)  liave  existed  ou  tliis  site,  and 
later  to  have  become  the  Jai  of  the  Sassaman  epoch,  which  was 
captured  by  the  conquering  Omar  in  641  A.n.,  after  the  battle  of 
NihayendJ    In  the  early  Mohammedan  period,  about  931  A.D., 

the  city,  already  known  as  Isfahan,  i)assed  into  the  hands  of  tlie 
Dilt'iiii  or  Buyali  dynasty,  who  ruled  as  petty  princes  in  Fars  and 
Irak,  at  wliich  tinie  it  cniisisted  of  two  i^uurtei-s.  known  as 
Yehudieh.  or  Jews'  To^^^l,  and  »Shelui>tan,  or  Medinah.  i.e.  the 
city  proper,  which  wert^  finally  united  within  a  single  wall  by 
Husein,  the  Uukn-ed-DowIeh,  father  of  the  even  more  famous 
Asad-ed-Dowleh,  of  that  line.  About  this  time  Isfahan  was 
visited  by  £1  Istakhri,  who  reported  it  as  a  veiy  flourishing  place, 
renowned  for  its  silks  and  fine  linen.*  Early  in  the  eleventh 
century  it  was  taken  by  Mahmud  of  Ghuzni,  and  next  fell  under 
tlie  control  of  the  Seljuks.  liavinu:  l»een  besieged  and  captured  by 
TogTul  Be^.  Nasiri  Kliosru,  who  was  there  in  1052  A.D.,  soon 
aft«*r  the  ^'i' '^e,  found  that  the  city  had  quite  recovered,  and  occu- 
pied a  walled  space  three  and  a  half  farsakhs  in  circumference. 
Benjamin  (»f  Tudela,  a  few  yeai*s  later,  corroborates  these  dimen- 
sions, calls  Isfahan  '  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Persia,'  and  says  tliat 
it  contained  15,000  Jews.^  Jenghie  Khan  pillaged  it ;  but  was 
outdone  in  this  instance  by  Timur,  who,  in  revenge  for  an  attack 
made  by  the  citizens  upon  the  garrison  which  he  had  quartered  in 
the  city,  ordered  a  general  massacre,  the  fruits  t»f  which,  in  the 
^haJK'  of  70,000  heads,  wtTf*  ])iled  up  in  jiyraniids  of  skulls.  At 
about  the  ^amv  time  that  TIenrv  VII.  Wiis  ascendiuyr  tlie  throne  of 
England,  '  Spahaun '  was  visited  by  the  Venetians,  Barl)arn  and 
Contarini,  who  found  there  installed  the  court  of  Uzun  Hasan,  or 
Long  Hasan,  of  the  White  Sheep  Dynasty.  Thus  we  are  brought 
down  to  the  period  when,  always  having  been  a  capital  city,  though 
of  a  restricted  dominion,  Isfahan  was  promoted  to  the  metropolitan 
rank  of  the  entire  Persian  empire  by  the  renowned  Shah  Abbas. 

This  great  monarch  would  ill  have  sustained  his  own  conception 
of  royalty  had  he  not  provided  for  himself,  and  adm  iied  with  all 
thr  inaf^iificence  that  an  enlightened  taste  could  suggest,  a  new 
seat  uf  residence  and  power.    Some  chroniclers  have  attributed  to 

*  Arab  author;;  rcy^roscnt  n  focoe  of  20,000  men  as  having  been  oontribnted  to 

the  Persian  army  from  Sjiahan. 

'  Itinerary,  p.  i'ls.  It  ha^s,  of  course,  bi^eu  >Hid  in  cunsttjuence  that  these 
were  the  descendatitH  of  JewB  deported  by  Nebachadneztar, 
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him  inferior  or  subsidiary  uiutives :  tlia  unhealthiness  ot"  Kazvin. 
the  distance  of  Sultanieh,  the  omens  of  astrology.  Behind  the 
Ai.bii^the  superficial  vainglory  which  he  so  dearly  h  ved,  lurked. 
Great  however,  an  idea  of  true  statesmanshi}).  Of  the  new 
empire  which  he  had  won,  and  which  stretched  iiom  Greoigia  to 
Aghanistan,  Isfahan  was  ihe  natural  geographical  centre.  The 
instincts  of  a  prudent  centralisation  commanded  him  to  fix  his 
capital  at  a  spot  where  he  wonld  be  within  equal  distance  of  all 
corners  of  his  huge  doiiiinii)n.  .ind  when',  in  reasonal)le  proximity 
to  the  Persian  Gulf,  he  could  at  once  ovnawe  \hr  Tiiaritiine  pix*- 
vinces,  control  the  foreign  trade,  and  enter  into  l  asy  diplomatic 
relations  with  the  potentates  of  Europe.  This  deci^on  arrived  at, 
he  sketched  tlie  outlines  of  a  colossal  plan.  A  new  city,  approached 
by  snperb  bridges  and  stately  avenues,  furnished  with  public 
buildings,  as  beautitiil  as  they  were  large,  and  embellished  by 
terraced  gardens,  and  palaces,  and  pavilions,  sprang  into  existence. 
The  embassies  of  mighty  sovereigns  flocked  to  the  new  capital  from 
the  uttermost  parts  of  Europe,  and  were  received  with  all  the 
splendour  of  a  court  immensely  rich  and  versed  in  a  fancitid  and 
fastidious  etiquette.  The  factors  of  great  tradiTiy  cviriioral luns 
cjccupied  a  jx>sition  little  short  of  the  accredited  representatives  of 
royalty;  and  a  life  of  gorgeous  ceremonial,  mingled  with  holiday 
festivity,  rendered  Isfahan  the  most  famous  and  romantic  of  the 
cities  of  the  East.  It  is  fortunate  that  the  cosmopolitan  tastes  of 
this  great  monarch — the  contemporary  of  Elizabeth  in  England,  of 
Henri  IV.  in  France,  of  Gust-avus  Adolphus  in  Sweden,  and  of 
Akbar  in  India — and  his  successor!?,  should  have  tempted  so  many 
intelligent  foreigners  to  the  Pcrsuiu  court;  foi*  it  is  to  tlieir 
presence  and,  in  some  cases,  piolmigt-d  residence  in  the  city 
througiidut  the  seventeenth  century,  thai  vvc  owe  a  minute  know- 
ledge of  the  life  and  habits,  tlie  pomp  and  parade,  the  viitues  and 
the  vices  of  the  Sefavi  kings.  J'i^  tro  dt  lla  A'alle,  Herbert,  Olearius, 
Tavemier,  Chardin,  Sanson,  Daulier-]>es]andes,  Kaempfer,  and 
Le  Bmn  successively  shed  the  light  of  an  acnte  and  instructed 
Bcmtiny  u])on  the  scene,  and  have  added  to  the  respective  litera- 
tures of  Italy,  Great  Britain,  Germany,  France,  and  Holland. 

In  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  we  have  the  estimate 
of  Chardin  that  within  ten  leagut's  of  Isfahan  were  l,-')0()  vilhiires: 
that  tln'  citv  itself  was  2  Iniiles  round:  that  insidf  tlin  walls,  which 
were  pierced  by  12  gates,  were  102  mosques,  48  uuidrimehs,  1802 
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caiavansemis,  273  baths,  anil  twvlve cemeteries;  .hkI  fliat  the  various 
coinpiuatioii.s  of  the  total  ot'  iulinhitants  varied  bi'twcm  (>(h).000 
The  Sefari  and  IJUU.UOO.'     The  figures  of  Olearius,  viz.  18,000 
^1^^       houses  aud  oOO,000  people,  do  not  tall  greatly  below  the 
lesser  total.    No  wonder  that  the  Oneotal  hyperbole  sboald  have 
vented  itself  in  the  vainglorious  boast  that  *■  Is&han  nisf  i  Jehan/ 
i.e. '  Is&han  is  half  the  world/    Kaempfer  and  Strays  credited  it, 
the  snbnrba  included,  with  an  even  ampler  circuit,  which  they 
fixed  at  sixteen  /</r/<'//.7<x,  or  forty-eight  miles.    In  the  time  of 
Abbas  11.  the  king  possessed.  ii\  addition  to  his  own  numerons 
residences,  137  royal  jialaces  (probably  in  many  cases  only  pi  ivute 
mansions)  in  different  parts  of  the  city,  acquired  either  by' inheri- 
tance, purcbase,  or  seizure,  and  devoted  to  the  entertainment  of 
foreign  envoys  and  strangers  of  consideration.    Wlit-n  the  former 
were  received  in  public  audience  in  the  Chehel  Situn,  or  Forty 
Pillars,  all  business  was  suspended  for  the  day ;  a  magnificent  but 
tedious  ceremonial  preceded  and  delayed  the  ap[jic)ach  of  the 
Bmba.*2sador  to  the  footstool  of  royalty  ;  gorgeous  banquets,  cul- 
niina!  ingin  general  intoxieation,  followed;  while  in  thi'  Great  Squaiv 
the  ])o))u]ace  were  i*egaled  with  the  exhildtions  of  wrestlers,  fencers, 
jugglers,  aud  acrobats,  with  polo-matches  and  puppet -shows ;  and 
with  combats  of  animals,  bulls,  rams,  buffaloes^,  wolves,  and,  on 
great  occasions,  lions  and  panthers.    Wlien  night  fell  fantastic 
fireworks  illumined  aud  prolonged  the  festive  scene.    In  one  part 
of  the  city  stood  a  great  tower  sixty  feet  high,  and  twenty  feet 
thick,  called  the  Kelleh  Minar,  composed  of  the  horns  and  sknlts 
of  wild  animals  slain  by  one  of  the  earlier  monarchs  in  the  chase.* 
Tlie  favour  and  the  prestige  in  which  foreigners  were  held,  and  the 
latitude  allowed  by  the  lil)eral-minded  Abbas  and  hi.-  sucees&ur.s  to 
the  Christian  religion,  were  exemplified  by  the  establishments  and 

'  In  iUnstnition  of  the  immense  sise  of  Isfahan,  Gbardio  tells  the  stozy  of  a 
slave  who  fled  from  his  master  to  another  part  of  the  city,  opened  a  shop  there, 
and  remained  undiscovered  for  year.^.   He  did  not  himself,  however,  think  the 

popalatiun  greater  than  that  of  lx>ndon. 

'  Commotily  nftribnted  to  Shah  Ismail  or  Shall  Taluiia*!*.  hut  donntlrss  of 
l«ter  orijrin.  ( )l<'arivi--»  says  there  were  tiie  beails  nt"  two  thousaiid  hiags  and 
gazelles  Ibat  wt:re  all  killed  at  one  hunting  by  Shah  Tahiuu^ip.  Chardin  mentions 
the  popular  belief  that  the  architect's  head  was  placed  on  the  apex  by  the  royal 
qiortaman,  because  be  had  said  that  the  sknll  of  some  peculiar  great  beast  was 
wanted  for  the  summit.  £ngravings  of  the  tower  occur  in  the  works  of  Chardin 
and  Sanaon.  Herbert  and  Tavemier  both  declared  that  a  great  many  of  the 
akalls  were  homan. 
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churches  uf  the  principal  monastic  fraternities  of  Europe  in  the 
city.  The  Angnstines,  Carmelites,  and  Capuchins  were  allowed 
separate  quarters  belonging  to  the  Crown  in  Isiiahan  ;  '  the  Jesuits 
and  Dominicans  had  convents  in  Jnl&.  Of  the  various  factories, 
that  of  the  representative  of  the  British  East  India  Company, 
Irom  1617  to  the  Afghan  invasion  in  1722,  was  situated  in  the 
Bazaar  near  the  Great  Meidan.  It  ie  perhaps  only  &ir  to  quote, 
as  a  set-off  to  tlie  (luubtk^<s  exaggerated  descriptions  of  some  of  tiie 
afore-ineiitioLied  iiavellers  when  relating  the  wonders  of  Isfahan, 
the  cooler  and  more  cynical  verdict  of  tlie  French  jeweller  Tjin  ernier, 
who  was  not  to  be  deluded  by  surlace  ^how  or  factitious  jwmp, 
but  who  mercilessly  stripped  the  tinsel  from  the  gilt  gingerbread. 
This  is  what  he  said  : — 

Ispahan  in  general,  unless  it  be  the  Meydan,  and  some  few  arch'd 
streets,  where  the  merchants  live^  is  more  like  a  great  village  than  a 
city  ;  the  Houses  standing  at  a  distance  one  from  the  other  with  every 
one  a  garden,  but  ill  look'd  after,  not  having  anything  in  it  perchance 
but  only  one  pitiful  tree  ....  As  for  the  King's  Palace,  I  cannot 
make  any  handsome  description  of  it  in  regard  there  is  nothing  of 
beauty  either  in  the  Building  or  in  the  Gardens.  Excepting  otdy  four 
rooms  which  they  call  Divans,  I  saw  nothing  but  pitiful  low  galleries 
and  so  narrrow  that  hardly  two  men  could  pass  abrest  in  'em. 

As  for  the  Christian  Missions  and  monks,  he  entertained  a  very 
poor  opinion  d  their  propaganda,  for  he  wrote : — 

The  number  of  the  Religious  Teachers  is  far  greater  than  the  number 
of  hearers,  for  in  all  Ispahan  and  Julfa,  take  the  Franks  that  come  out 
of  Europe,  or  bom  in  Persia,  as  well  men  as  women,  there  are  not  600 
persons  that  profess  the  Catholic  Religion. 

He  further  declared  that  the  city  was  ill  laid-out,  the  walls  broken 
by  great  gaps,  the  streets  narrow,  unequal,  and  dark,  encumbered 
with  heaps  of  ordure  and  the  carcasses  of  dead  animals,  and  buried 
in  summer  dust  or  winter  mire.  We  are  justified,  indeed,  in  be- 
^ylieving  that  the  pomp  of  Isfahan  was  limited  to  out«T  show,  and 
to  the  appurtenances  of  royalty  ;  and  tlirit,  one  grade  only  below 

*  Of  these  thf  Aupistinrf  were  the  first  Eur()]H-an  monks  who  ever  li\e<l  in 
Lifahan.  Their  lirsi  reprejH'iitalive  was  Anlouio  <li  Goveii,  who  in  1598  w;ls  sent 
by  the  Archbishop  of  Goa  as  anibassador  for  Spain  and  Portugul.  1  he  Carmelites 
under  Ptxe  Simon  arrived  ts  envoys  from  Pope  Oement  VIIL  to  8taah  Abbas  in 
1608.  The  Gapnchins  (Ptee  Pscifiqne  de  Plovins  and  Pise  Gabriel)  were  sent 
out  by  BIchelien  with  letters  from  LoaiH  XI V.  in  1 628.  llde  the  pnbUahed  works 
of  A.  di  Qovea,  P.  Facif.  de  Ptovins,  and  P.  Gabriel  de  Chinon. 
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these,  were  encounteml  the  slovenliness  and  tliti  tjlth  of  the  un- 
regeneratp  East.  8uch  as  it  was,  however — a  strange  but  truly 
Oriental  mixture  of  splendour  and  squalor,  of  dignity  and  decay — 
the  city  continaed  with  little  alteration  till  the  fii-st  quarter  of  the 
eighteenth  centmy,  when,  the  virtues  of  the  reigning  dynasty 
having  been  sapped  by  an  inherited  coarse  of  debauchery  and 
intoxication,  the  capital  and  its  monarch  both  fell  a  disgraceful 
prey  to  the  Afghans  in  1722.  The  horrors  of  the  siege — when 
the  Zendeh  Rud  was  choked  with  corpses,  wlieii  mothers  devoured 
their  children  in  the  extremity  of  famine,  and  wiicn  the  inhuman 
ron<jueror,  after  massacring  all  the  princes  and  nobles  on  whom  hr 
could  lay  haudis,  surrendered  the  city  for  6fteen  days  t/u  an 
indiscriminate  carnage — have  been  ]X)werfully  described  by  the 
Polish  Jesuit  Krusinski,  who  was  himself  a  resident  in  the  capital 
at  the  time.^  From  this  shock,  and  from  the  brutal  savagery  of 
the  Afghans,  who  overturned,  and  sacked,  and  defiled  out  of  all 
recognition,  palaces,  and  avenues,  and  gardens,  and  whatever  of 
beauty  or  grandeur  met  the  eye,  Isfahan  has  never  recovered.  It 
was  patroiiis<  d  by  Nadir  Shah,  but  was  less  esteemed  by  him  than 
Meshed.  Kerim  Khnn  /end  sliifted  tlie  seat  of  Government  ti> 
8hiraz.  Agha  Aloliammed  Khan  Kajar  shif\:;ed  it  again  to  Teheran, 
when  he  dismantled  the  fortifications  of  Isfahan.  Fath  AH  Shah 
sometimes  visited  the  city,  and  ultimately  died  there  in  1834.  It 
has  only  once,  in  1851,  been  favoured  by  the  presence  of  the  reign- 
ing monarch.  Under  the  depressing  influence  of  all  these  circum- 
stances, Isfahan  has  fallen  from  its  high  estate,  and  now  in 
perpetual  sackcloth  and  ashes — no  inapt  metaphor  to  apply  to  the 
present  appearance  of  the  town — bewails  an  irrecoverable  past. 

The  method  which  1  shall  adopt  of  describing  the  city  will  be 
to  give  an  indication  of  its  general  features,  and  then,  step  by  step, 
Plan  of  to  visit  its  most  renowned  or  interesting  localities,  dr- 
tbecuy  picting  at  each  stage  the  contrast  between  a  past  of 
grandeur  and  a  present  of  sorrowfulness  and  decay.  Tlie  only 
plan  of  Is&han  that  I  know  appears  among  the  plates  of  M.  Coste's 
splendid  work,  entitled  *  Monuments  Modemes  de  la  Perse.' 
Roughly  speaking,  Isfahan  lies  to  the  north  of  the  Zendeh  Rud, 
Jnlfa  to  the  south.  In  about  the  centre  of  the  fonner  is  situated 
the  great  block  of  buildings,  gardens,  and  pavilions  constituting 

•  Higtory  fff  the  Iferotuti^tn*  of  Prrma,  tuken  from  the  Mcraoilli  of  Father 
Knisitiaki,  by        Ducerceau.'  TnuiBlated  into  English.  1729. 
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the  Palace  enclosure,  and  abutting  on  fhe  western  side  iij^on  the 
J  Great  Mt'iilan.  a  parallelctgram.  wlioije  lenL't)i  is  from  north  to  south 
and  width  IVoin  east  to  west.  8(juth-east  ot  the  Aleidan  is  the  Ark 
or  Citadel.  From  the  western  flank  of  the  palace  enclosure  runs 
the  Chehar  Bagh,  or  principal  avenue  to  the  great  bridge  of  Ali 
Verdi  Khan,  oondacting  to  Jalfa.  Further  to  the  east,  a  similar 
avenue  leads  down  to  the  second  storeyed  bridge,  known  as  Pul-i- 
Khaju.  Older  bridges  exist  at  some  little  distance  both  to  the 
east  and  west  of  these  two  structures,  while  between  them  a  fifth 
conducts  to  th»*  palace  of  ITuft  Dest. 
y  The  centn*  of  Isfahan  is  the  Meidan-i-Shah,  or  Royal  Square, 
which  is  iinduubtedly  one  of  tlie  most  i!nposing  piazzas  in  the 
Meidan-i-^  world.  It  wag  laid  out  and  surrounded  with  buildings 
Shah  ^  1^^.  Shah  Abbas ;  the  king's  palace,  the  principal  mosque^ 
and  the  Greiit  Bazaar  opened  on  to  it ;  and  it  was  both  the  scene 
of  the  principal  I'oyal  pageants,  and  the  nucleas  of  city  life.  This 

'^eidan  is  560  yaiils  in  length  by  174  in  width.'  It  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  long  low  range  of  brick  buildings,  divided  into  two 

^  storeys  of  recessed  arches,  one  above  the  other.  Originally  tlie 
lower  of  these  were  shops,  opening  on  t/)  th*-  ^Iridan,  and  com- 
municatiiiLT  at  the  ])ack  witli  tlie  big  Ha/aar,  while  tlu'  upper 
st/orey  fon-isted  of  chambers  with  balconies,  that  were  thronged 
on  festival  occasions.  They  liave  since  been  used  as  batracks,  and 
now  present  a  blank  and  deserted  appearance.  A  row  of  trees  was 
planted  ali  round  in  front  of  these  arcades,  and  in  front  of  the 
trees  was  a  Btone-edged  canal  filled  with  water.  In  1809  Morier 
reported  that  there  was  not  a  single  tree  in  the  Meidan  and  that 
the  canal  was  empty.   A  scanty  row  of  chemre  and  poplars  has 

*  Nowhere  Imve  I  been  ao  bewildered  at  the  cotifnaing  and  contradictoiy 
aocounts  of  previouR  tmvellen  as  in  their  descriptions  of  the  sights  of  Isfahan. 
They  differ  irreconcilably  in  their  orientation  of  buUdtngSt  in  fcheir  Ogures  of  dimen- 
sions, in  the  number  of  avenues,  pillars,  bruises,  an.'hes,  &.c.   To  correct  or  even 

to  notice  these  countless  inaccuracies  would  be  a  futile  task.  But  as  an  illiisrm- 
tiouof  tht'in  I  may  bere^Mve  the  dimensions  in  janlsor  pn<'es  of  the  Meidan-i-Shah 
as  recor«lu<l  by  the  prineiiial  histoiiansof  Isfahan,  from  which  it  will  be  seen  how 
absurd  is  the  ilivcrgeucc  bt^twcen  two  independent  visions.  Delia  Vullu  ti9O-230, 
Oleoiins  700-250,  Tavemicr  700-250,  Cbordin  440-100,  Sanson  600-300.  D.  Do- 
landes  600-400,  Kaerapfei  660-213,  Strays  700^2.70.  le  Bran  710-210,  Olivier 
700-230.  Johnson  500^200.  Porter  SrjO-28(),  liinnin<:  sOO-200,  Ussber  8M()-2.%, 
Pollincton  »>0(.»-2()0.  Stack  aCKUlso,  Wills  440-220.  Hawlins,)n  C()0-2;{0.  Here  there 
is  a  mnximt.ni  .liverin  iioe  of  oso  yards  in  length,  and  240  yaxda  in  width,  or  a 
uuuiulativc  cnor  of  over  125  per  cent. 
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since  been  planted ;  but  the  canal  was  dry  when  I  aaw  it,  a  sab- 
Btitute  being  provided  by  occasional  fountains  of  drinking-water. 
In  the  centre  of  the  Meidan^  in  the  Sefavi  days,  stood  a  mast  or 

maypole,  twenty-five  feet  liii^h,  on  wliit  li  was  placed,  uii  irreat 
occasions.  ;i  cup  of  gold,  but  ou  ordinary  occasions  an  a]»]jle  or 
melon,  to  be  shot  at  by  urcht-rs  passing  at  full  gallop  below.'  Its 
place  was  afterwards  taken  by  a  more  sinister  object,  vi/.,  the  kapnJ:, 
or  execution  pole,  with  notches  on  the  side,  by  which  the  culprit 
was  hanged  up  by  the  heels,  and  subsequently  dashed  to  the  ground, 
or  else  had  his  throat  cut.   This,  too»  has  disappeared.   Two  great 
basins  of  water  with  porphyry  coping  adorned  the  two  ends  of  the 
piazza,  both  of  which  survive,  and  are  kept  full.    In  front  of 
the  Ali  Kapi,  or  Palace  Gate,  over  100  cannon,  the  spoils  of 
On,  luz,  were  planted  behind  a  wooden  balustrade.    These  also 
have  vanished.    The  only  other  permanent  objects  in  the  Meidan 
were  two  marble  columns,  which  served  as  tlie  goal  ]ioF;ts  in  the 
game  of  Pall  Mall  or  Polo,  called  chiujun^  which  was  very  popular 
with  the  old  Pei^sian  rv  bility,  but  has  also  died  a  natural  death.^ 
In  the  daytime  the  Meidan  was  all  but  filled  with  booths  or  tents 
balanced  on  poles,  under  which  the  petty  hucksters  displayed  their 
wares  upon  the  ground ; '  but  on  great  occasions  all  these  were 
cleared  away,  and  in  the  evenings  were  ordinarily  replaced  by  the 
shows  of  mummers,  jugglers,  and  acrobats,  by  groups  of  story- 
tellers, wrestlers  and  dervishes,  by  cock-tights  and  lani-fights,  and 
hy  the  tents  of  prostitutes.    All  these  are  gone,  with  the  exception 
of  a  few  stalls  at  tlie  northern  extremity. 

Here  there  still  stands  in  a  bay  or  recess  a  majestic  portico, 
Hanked  by  arched  galleries,  and  opening  into  the  Kaiserieh  or 
Nakkam.  Hiain  Bazaar.  This  lofty  and  ornamental  structure,  in 
Kfa«a«b.  ^9  main  arch  of  which  is  a  painting  of  Shah  Ismail 
or  Abbas  in  combat,  is  the  Nakkara-Khaneh  or  Drum-Tower  of 

'  Angiolello  saw  Shah  Ismuil  hfuv^  duwn  .soveu  onf  of  ton  Hbot<^  r»t  Tabriz. 
circ.  1510;  aiiU  Tavernier  suw  Siiah  iScli  I.,  who  waa  u  great  athltitt;,  strike  three 
cupe  in  &f%  ooones  at  Isfaban. 

*  It  was  playod  by  numbers  vaiyin^  from  five  to  twenty  a  side.  P.  deUa 
Talle  described  a  game  that  he  saw  ab  Kazvin  in  Abdul  Malek  of  the 
Samanid  dynasty  was  killetl  by  a  fall  from  his  borso  while  playing  ehugan. 
Seti  I.  and  Abba.s  II.  were  Vxitli  exrcllrnt  performers.  Ouseh y  has  an  erudite 
note  on  the  game  (TrareU,  vol.  i.  upp.  <>),  l>iit  is  very  wide  nmrlr  y/hftn  he 
truces  to  it  the  Cricket  of  England  and  the  Golf  of  fcscotluncu  ^"^'^-"^ 

*  Taveniier's  illustration  of  the  Meidan  represents  it  a»  covered  with  these 
booths. 
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Isfahan ;  for  here,  in  the  flanking  galleries,  is  dispensed  the  appalling 

music  at  simdowu  which  indicates  the  residence  of  royalty,  and  of 
which  J  have  already  spoken  at  Tohoran.'  In  the  lower  jcalleries, 
lookiiiL^  uut  intotiie  jsquare,  the  people  used  tn  smoke  and  drink  their 
morning  cotiee ;  and  liere  the  patemally-ndnded  Shah  Abbas 
deputy  mullah}*  to  entertain  them  with  serious  discourse.  Above 
the  mbin  arch,  in  a  space  still  visible,  but  tilled  with  modem  tile- 
work,  was  fixed  a  great  clock  (Tavernier  alone  calls  it  a  sun-dial) 
which,  according  to  Olearins,  was  made  by  an  Englishman  named 
Festy  for  Shah  Abbas ;  but,  the  maker  having  been  killed  by  a 
Persian,  it  remained  out  of  order  ever  afterwards.  Above 
the  clock  was  a  l)ig  bronze  bell,  which  contained  an  inscription 
round  the  edge:  *  Sancta  Maria,  ora  pro  nobis  mulieribus,'  and 
Ivnd,  in  fact,  been  wrested  from  a  Portuguese  nunnery  at  Ormuz. 
It  was  never  sounded,  and  nearly  a  hundred  years  ago  was  taken 
down  and  melted  for  cannon.  The  clock  survived  till  the  begin- 
ning of  this  centniy,  and  was  seen  by  Olivier  in  17U(i ;  but  in  1806 
it  was  removed  by  Haji  Mohammed  Husein,  Amin-ed-Dowleh,  and 
Beglerbeg  of  Isfahan  under  Fath  Ali  8hah,  on  the  pretext  of  re- 
pairing tiie  fresco  in  the  archway. 

On  the  eastern  side  of  the  square  stood,  and  still  stands,  the 
/  Mosque  of  Sheikh  Lutfullah,  frequently  called  the  !Mosqne  of  the 
Module  of  ^rand  Pontifl",  i.e.  the  8adr  ()V  Chief  Priest  (Chardin 
Lutfuiiuii.  wrote  it  Ct^drej  of  Isfahan.  In  modern  times  it  seems  to 
have  been  less  frequented  than  was  once  the  case  ;  but  its  dome  is 
still  covered  by  the  ancient  enamelled  tiles,  with  a  flowing,  almost 
Florentine,  pattern.  A  little  beyond,  or  to  the  south  of  this, 
formerly  existed  a  tower,  which  the  French  writers  called  Pavilion 
des  Horloges,  or  des  Machines,  and  which  was  bnilt  for  the  amuse- 
ment of  Shah  Abbas  II.  by  some  of  his  European  artificers.  It 
contained  a  nu  ilianical  clock  with  inarioiint'ttes  and  tigures  of 
animals  that  moved.    Not  a  trace  of  it  now  remains. 

'  Chardiii  says  it  houiitie<i  at  s-uiiv<'t  and  riiidiiitrlit  ;  S;insiiti  at  n<>(>n,  suiitiet, 
and  TWO  hours  after  midnight ;  anci  on  fute  <iav»  almost  uU  the  tiay  and  uigbt.  A 
passage  in  the  OhaeatUU  of  Sadi  seems  to  suggest  a  morning  performanoe  also : 
*  Till  yon  hear  in  early  morning  from  tbe  FHday  mosqne,  or  from  the  door  of  the 
Atabeg*e  {lolaoe,  the  noise  of  the  big  dmm.*  Le  Bran  names  the  inatnunenU 
euiploye*!,  nn<\  they  have  t;hange<l  but  little:  'tambours,  tfiunr)et8,  tjmbals, 
clavecins,  hautboii<,  dniriis.  ftdtr >.  harp-',  cymbnls.'  Th/^venot  says  the  trumpets 
were  over  8  feet  lonir  i'he  custom  is  referred  by  Persian  M8i».  to  as  far  back 
as  tbe  time  of  Alexitndcr. 
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In  the  centre  of  the  southern  or  narrow  end  of  the  Meidan  ^ 
stands  the  Hnsjid^-Shah  or  Royal  Mosque  of  Isfahan.    Erected  on 
Ma»jid-i.    th©  sito  of  a  Bielon-garden  in  1012-18  by  Shah  Abbas,/ 

aiul  originally  intruded  as  tlu-  Mu^jid-i-Jain;i  or  Friday 
Mosqne,  it  cost"  over  1  7"'»,<)()U/.,  and  was  from  the  beginning  one  of 
the  noblest  fabrics  in  tlie  city.  Shall  Seti  1.  covered  its  doors  with 
silver  plates.  loside  were  preserved  the  blood-stained  shirt  of  the 
martyred  Husein^and  a  Koran  written  by  the  Imam  Reza.  It  has 
been  many  times  restored,  notably  by  Nadir  Shah,  after  the 
Afghan  usurpation,  and  again  by  All  Murad  Khan.  A  lofty 
archway  framed  in  a  recess,  embellished  with  interior  honey- 
comb groining  in  enamelled  faVence,  surrounded  by  tile  in- 
scHptions  from  tlie  Kuian,  and  flanked  by  two  minarets  with 
spiral  bands  of  similar  ornanirntatiou,  leads  from  the  Meidan 
through  a  porch,  containing  a  great  vase  or  font  of  j)orpliyrv,  into 
the  inner  court.  Here  the  peculiar  construction  of  the  ^losque, 
already  visible  from  the  exterior,  is  fully  apparent.  The  axis  of 
the  Meidan  being  almost  due  north  and  south,  the  architect 
required  to  incline  the  axis  of  the  mosque  considerably  to  the  y 
south-west,  in  order  that  the  mUvra^t  or  prayer-niche  might  bev^ 
turned  in  the  direction  of  Mecca.  This  purpose  was  effected  by 
architectural  means  that  are  at  once  grandiose  and  simple.  The 
inner  court,  marble-paved  and  containinira  great  tank  fur  al»hitions 
in  the  centre,  is  surroundt^d  bv  a  twu-.storeved  arcade,  nndecorated 
save  by  bauds  of  Kutic  in.scnption  in  tile-work,  white  lettei*8  upon 
a  blue  ground.  The  arches  are  kept  for  the  accommodation  of 
priests  and  attendants.  On  either  side  rises  a  lofty  tile- faced  niimn^ 
a  mighty  arch  in  which  opens  access  to  a  space  covered  by  a  low 
dome.  The  only  Europeans  of  whom  I  know  as  having  penetrated 
beyond  this  quadrangle  into  the  mosque  itself,  were  J.  S.  Bucking- 
ham in  1816,  and  E.  Flandin  in  1840 J  Opposite  the  entrance  a 
third  aif'vi^t,  flanked  by  minarets,  conducts  into  the  mosque  pix)per, 
which  is  surmounted  by  the  principal  cupola,  whose  exterior, 
covered  with  e.>wi(uisite  tiles  containing  patterns  in  dark  blue  and 
green  arabesque  on  an  azure  ground,  is  cue  of  the  principal  land- 

*  Admimblf  ]>lans,  devntioiis,  i\n<\  r<»^torations  of  the  entire  buildiiifif  have 
been  publLshc*!  by  Ch,  Texier,  L'ArtMtHic,  la  Ptr^f,  Sec,  vcl.  i.  pis.  70-72;  and 
P.  Coste,  MonunientM  Modcrnfd  dt  la  Perse.  Mme.  Dieulafoy  borrows  from  these 
works  withoot  acknowledgment ;  bat  wm  herself  admitted  on  to  tbe  roofs  of  the 
buildings  lookinfp  down  into  the  great  ooort.  i 
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marks  in  the  city.  On  either  side  of  the  shrine  are  further  courts, 
with  basins  and  porticoes,  to  which  the  public  are  admitted  on 
Fridays.  The  decorative  treatment  of  this  beautiful  building, 
though  falling,  like  all  other  works  of  art  in  Persia,  into  decay,  yet 
remains  a  superb  sample  of  the  style  of  the  Sefavi  kings.  The 
four  minarets  have  never  been  used  by  themuezzi7ij  the  king^  being 
afraid  that  from  their  summits  too  much  might  be  seen  of  the  secrets 
of  the  royal  seraglio  adjoining.  Their  place  for  the  call  to  prayer 
is  taken  by  an  ugly  and  stunted  cage  on  the  summit  of  one  of  the 


OAT£  OF  Aid  KAPI  AND  TALAB 


We  now  pass  to  the  western  side  of  the  Meidan,  the  princi- 
j)al  structure  in  which,  near  the  southern  end,  is  a  lofty  building 
■Gate  of  ill  the  form  of  a  great  archway  overlooking  the  square, 
Ah  Kapi.  j^m]  itself  crowned  in  the  fore  part  by  an  immense  open 
throne-room  or  verandah  supported  by  wooden  columns,  while  the 
hinder  part  is  elevated  to  a  lieight  of  three  storeys  higher.  This  is 
the  fnlar  of  the  royal  palace,  and  the  porch  below  is  the  celebrated 
*  Ali  Kapi  or  Sacred  Gate.  The  name  of  the  latter  has  been  variously 
explained  by  different  writers,  some  writing  it  as  Allah  Kapi,  or  the 
•Gate  of  God,  so  called  because  of  its  extreme  sanctity ;  others  as  Ali 
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Kapi.  the  Gate  of  All,  there  being  a  tradition  that  Shah  Abbas 
carried  it  off  in  its  entirety  from  the  sepnlchre  of  AH  at  Nejef 
(Meshed  AH)  near  the  Euphrates,  where  he  replaced  the  original 
by  a  jewelled  substitute.  The  true  meaning  would  appear,  how- 
ever, to  be  Ali  (i.e.  Aali)  Kapi  or  the  Sublime  Port^.  Its  sanctity 
ha^«  now  fallen  into  com  panitive  abeyance,  although  anyone  sitting 
under  the  chain  at  the  back,  wliich  is  covered  with  rags  as  oifenngs, 
has  boat  and  cannot  be  touched  ;  but  in  the  Sefavi  days  it  was  great 
and  unquestioned.  No  one  might  walk  over  the  tiireshold ;  the 
king  neyer  crossed  it  on  horseback ;  all  recipients  of  the  king's 
favoar  went  and  kissed  the  gate ;  and  it  was  held  an  inviolable 
ftsylnm,  from  which  none  but  the  sovereign  oonld  drag  a  fugi- 
tive, and  he  by  starvation  only.  Taveruier  gave  still  further 
particulars : — 

Tis  the  custom  of  all  Ambassadors  to  salute  the  Gate  of  Ali  by 
reason  of  a  white  marble  stone  made  like  an  asses  back,  and  which 
serves  for  a  step  ;  l)ein'j:,  as  they  report,  brought  anciently  out  of 
Arabia,  where  Ali  liv'd.  That  day  that  the  new  King  receives  his 
Ensignia  of  Royalty,  he  goes  to  stride  over  that  StonCi  and  if  by 
negligence  be  should  chance  to  touch  it,  there  are  four  guards  at  the 
gate  that  would  make  a  show  of  thrusting  him  back  again. 

From  Th^venot  it  appears  that  this  sacivd  stone  was  not  situated 
in  the  gateway,  but  at  the  end  of  an  alley  leading  from  the  Ali 
Kapi. 

In  the  tiilar  or  open  poilal  above,  supported  by  twelve  wooden 
oolnmns  and  containing  a  marble  basin  in  the  centre,  the  king 
gave  audience  to  the  ambassadors  at  No  Euz ;  and  there  he  sat  to 
witness  the  horse  races  and  polo,  the  wild  beast  fights  and  public  J 
entertainments  below.  The  building,  when  I  visited-  it^  was 
unoccupied ;  and  presented  a  very  forlorn  and  deserted  appearance. 

This  portal  is  the  most  advanced  portion  of  the  Royal  Palace,  y 
the  various  courts  and  gardens  and  pavilion.^  of  which  occupy  an 
The  immense  space,  estiin.itcd  by  Chardin  as  fonr  and  a  half 

Palafi«  miles  in  circuit,  along  the  cut  ire  western  side  of  the 
Meidan,  terminating  on  the  far  side  in  the  avenue  of  the  Chehar  ^ 
Bagh.  In  this  palace  still  lives  the  Zil-es-Sultan  as  Governor  of  ^ 
Isfahan ;  but  some  of  its  courts  abutting  on  the  square  are 
surrendered  to  public  officials,  and,  in  the  absence  of  the  prince, 
were  crowded  by  the  applicants  for  ministerial  or  magisterial 
favour.    A  ground  plan  of  the  entire  block  would  alone  reveal  or 
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explain  it«i  intncftte  and  bevtrildering  partitions.    As  is  common  in 

Persian  buildinijfs.  all  thf  beauty  was  showered  upon  a  tew  special 

courts  ov  halls,  and  tluTc  can  never  have  been  any  preneral  effect, 

either  of  art  or  magnificence.    Tavernier,  imleed,  iu  a  passage 

ab  '^fidy  quoted,  spoke  very  contemptuously  of  its  features.    A  few  | 

structures,  however,  always  desen'ed,  and  8till  deserve,  admiring 

attention. 

Of  these  the  most  famous  is  the  Chehel  Sitmi  or  Hall  of  Forty 
Pillars,  which  was  the  principal  talar  or  verandahed  throne->ioom 
Chehel  ^hc  palace,  where  the  king  gave  audience  to  amhassa- 
Bitim        ^^j^         received  his  ministers  in  Levfe.    About  the  j 

orip^in  of  tlu*  name  tlu  rc  has  Ijeen  some  dispute.  As  the  loggia  is 
supported  bv  twenty  colunuis  only,  the  nunil)er  of  forty  has  b^en 
obtained  by  some  too  ingenious  spirit-  by  count  ing  their  retl.  ctions 
in  the  basin  of  water  tliat  stretches  iu  frout.  1  myself  imagined 
that  there  might  once  liave  been  a  similar  porch,  with  twtmty  more  I 
colnmns,  on  the  back  or  further  side  of  the  central  hall ;  and  I 
have  been  informed  that  restorations,  carried  out  in  the  past  i 
year  (1891)  have  revealed  traces  of  such  an  original  addition.  At 
the  same  time  I  can  find,  neither  in  the  letterpress  nor  in  the 
engravings  oi'  the  old  travellers,  any  hint  of  such  a  structure  ;  and 
T  have  verv  little  duubf,  thercfoi-e,  tiial  llu-  di  sicrnation  is  merely  a 
nuni</ric<il  title,  intt-ndi'd  to  express  size  and  nia^mificnce.  F(tr 
this  puqiose  the  nUmbt^r  chehel  or  forty  is  in  common  use  in  PeiNia.  ' 
Persepolis  is  called  Chehel  Minar,  or  the  Forty  Towers ;  and  other 
familiar  appeilati<*ns  are  Chehel  Chashmeh  (Forty  Springs),  Chehel  1 
Dokhteran  (Fort}-  Maidens),  and  Chehel  Chiragh  (Forty  Lamps,  com- 
tmonly  aj^idied  to  a  European  chandelier).*  The  hall  is  situated  at 
the  end  of  a  targe  garden,  down  the  centre  of  which  extends  a 
tank  which,  when  T  saw  it,  was  empty.  A  row  of  wires,  stretched 
round  it  on  tall  blue  and  green  poles,  was  a  relic  of  a  reCent 
illumination.  'I'lie  irateways  ujjening  on  to  this  garden  are 
adorned  with  the  heads  of  ibex,  mountain-sheep,  and  similar 
^  tropliies  of  the  chase.  The  Cheh»4  Situu  was  originally  built  by 
.  Sliah  AV)bas  ;  but.  according  to  Krusin.skij  who  was  resident  in 
Persia  at  the  time,  the  greater  part  of  the  old  fabric  was  destroyed 
by  fire  in  the  reign  of  Shah  Sultan  Husein,  100  years  later;  the 
latter  monarch,  who  was  childishly  superstitions,  declining  to 

'  To  tilt  >anie  da-ss,  in  ail  probability,  boionged  »he  IIekatomp\  hi-,  or  ilundred 
Gates  of  the  Greeks.    Wc  may  also  compare  the  Forty  Thievcj*  of  Aladdin. 
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interfere  with  the  flames,  whose  ravages  he  regarded  as  a  dispensa- 
tion of  the  divine  will.  However,  when  they  had  fblfilled  their 
mission,  he  set  about  rehaUding  the  edifice;  a  fact  which,  the  ugh 

it  has  passed  uniioticeid  hy  ow^ry  writer  with  scarcely  an  exception, 
(loubtles.s  accounts  for  the  orcasioiuil  differenr(»s  between  the 
pi-esent  fabric  and  tlmt  dcscribt  d  by  Ciiardin,  Taveruier,  etc.,  in  the 
davs  before  Shah  Sultan  Huseiii. 

The  baildiug  consists  of  four  stages  or  compartments.  Of 
these  the  outermost  is  tlie  pillared  verandah.  Its  roof,  which  is 
flat  and  immensely  solid,  some  of  the  rafters  beinff  com- 
posed  of  the  boles  of  entire  enenare  or  planes,  seven  feet 
round,  and  unhewn,  is  supported  upon  twenty  wooden  columns,  in 
four  rows  of  three  each,  and  two  rows  of  four  each.*  The  outer  row  of 
these  were  originally  covered  with  small  facets  of  looking-glass,  set 
diamond-wise  in  perpendicular  bunds;  the  inner  r(»vvs  with  glass 
set  in  spirals.  All  these  facings  had,  at  the  time  ul  my  visit,  been 
recently  removed,  a  vulgar  restoration  having  apparently  been 
attempted,  with  the  result  of  irreparable  damage  to  the  artistic 
beauty  of  the  fabric.  The  interior  columns  rest  on  groups  of  stone 
lions,  each  facing  outwards,  and  the  four  central  pillars  stood  for- 
merly at  the  angles  of  a  marble  basin,  into  which  the  lions  that  look 
that  way  spouted  water  from  their  months.  But  the  basin  had  been 
tilled  in,  and  the  lions,  too,  h.ul  succiinibtMl  to  a  recent  daub  of 
paint.  The  walls  of  this  beautiful  lo^rgia,  wliosf  etl'ulgence  drew 
from  the  rhapsoilical  Ker  J*orter  the  following  tribute  : — 

The  exhaustless  profusion  of  its  splendid  materials  reflected  not 
merely  their  own  go|den  or  cxystal  lights  on  each  other,  but  all  the 
variegated  colours  of  the  garden ;  so  that  the  whole  surface  seemed 
formed  of  polished  silver  and  mother  of  pearl,  set  with  precious  stones, 

were  formerly  covered  at  the  bottom  with  a  wainscoting  of  white 
marble,  painted  and  gilt,  and  above  with  the  beautiful  ainek-hari^ 
or  mirror-work,  set  in  facets  and  panels,  for  which  the  Persian 
artificers  were  justly  renowned.  The  bulk  of  this  superb  decoration, 
which  still  remains  in  the  throne-room  behind  to  point  the  bitter 
contrast,  had,  on  the  walls  of  the  loggia,  been  ruthlessly  obliterated 

•  Nevertheless  Morier,  Binning,  and  Dienlafoy,  as  ;tls,>  riiardin,  give  tho 
number  eighteen,  not  reckonintr,  I  imagine,  the  two  rolumns  that  j^upport  the 
architrave  of  the  tlirone-room.  The  dimensions  of  the  variuu»  oom[>artments  are : 
Verandah,  44  yards  by  M;  Talar,  ID  yards  by  16;  SbahniBhin,  23  feet  by  ID; 
Pietare^gaUeiy,  SO  feet  bj  40. 
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by  the  brush  of  the  painter,  who  had  left  in  its  place  a  pale  pink 
wash.  H.ul  r  cansfbt  the  pa^an,  I  would  gladly  have  suffocated 
him  in  a  banvl  of  his  own  paint. 

Immediately  behind  the  verandah  is  the  tala/ry  or  throue-room ; 
and  from  this,  bat  on  a  rather  higher  level,  opens  a  deeply  recessed 
compartment  or  dais,  or  Shahnishin,  whereon  stood  the 
royal  throne.  The  decorations  of  this  chamber,  when  I 
saw  it,  were  still  intact ;  and  the  prismatic  flash  of  the  mirror  panels 
and  &cet8  on  the  walls,  the  painting  in  gold,  blue,  red  and  green 
on  the  coffered  ceiling,  and  the  honeycomb  Tanltiug  of  the  recess, 
produced  a  smnptiious  effect.  Out  of  the  throne-room  small  com- 
partments open  on  either  side,  that  were  intended  for  the  kings 
ministers. 

Finally,  behind  the  throne-room,  and  commuuicatintr  with  it 
by  three  door^,  is  a  great  hall,  extending  the  entire  length  of  the 
pii  ture  building  (Lumsden  gives  its  dimensions  as  seventy-five 
tSft^^y  feet  by  forty-five  feet),  crowned  by  three  low  cupolas, 
and  adorned  over  almost  the  entire  surfiuM  of  its  walls  by  six 
immense  oil-paintings,  three  on  either  side.  Pietro  della  Valle, 
speaking  of  the  paintings  in  the  palace  at  Is&han  in  the  rcvrn  of 
Shah  Abbas,  made  the  remark  that  tliey  were  so  badly  diawn  that 
he  was  very  api)rehensive  of  losing  the  Enropean  artist  whom  he 
had  brought  out  to  take  private  pictui^es  for  himst-lf,  if  the  king 
should  become  aware  of  his  meiit.  Notwithstanding  this  criticism, 
which  is  so  far  jost  that  the  ignorance  of  pei-spective,  the  ill  pro- 
portion, and  the  angnlar  stiflhess  apparent  in  all  Persian  portraitnre 
might  well  have  shocked  a  seventeenth-century  European,  whose 
vision  had  been  trained  in  the  school  of  the  Italian' Renaissance,  these 
pictures  of  the  Chehel  Sitnn  are  both  admirable  as  works  of  art 
and  invaluable  as  historical  documents.  They  transport' us  straight 
U)  th»'  cuiirt  of  the  lordly  Abbaf?  and  liis  pi-edecessors  or  auccessors 
on  the  tlirone.  We  .-ee  the  king  engaged  in  combat,  or  at  some 
royal  festivity,  enjoying  the  pleasures  of  the  bowl.  The  big 
moustaches  and  smooth  chins,  and  abundant  turbans,  represent  a 
fashion  of  coifiure  that  ha«;  long  expired.  Tlie  arms  and  accoutre- 
ments of  the  warriors,  the  instruments  of  the  musicians,  the  very 
gestures  of  the  dancing-girls,  open  to  us  the  locked  doors  of  the 
past ;  and  we  seem  to  share  in  the  feasts  and  fights,  in  the  |  ><  )mp 
and  dalliance  of  the  Sefavi  kings.  Whether  these  pictui-es  are  tlie 
originals  that  were  painted  by  oixler  of  those  sovereigns,  c»r  whether 
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the  originals  were  burned  in  the  conHagratiou  under  Shah  Sultan 
Huston,  and  repeated  by  command  of  that  monarch,  is  not  related. 
Bnt  from  their  correspondenoe  with  the  description  of  Chardin  1 
entertain  vezy  little  doabt  that  fonr  of  them  at  least  are  the  iden- 
tical pictures  described  by  him  dre,  1670 ;  that  of  Nadir  Shah  is, 
of  oonrge,  a  later  addition. 

i  liave  found  in  tlie  explanation  of  these  pictures  the  same 
hopeless  jumble  of  mistake's  in  previous  writers  that  is  tlie  inevit- 
DeBcrip-  »nsequence  of  scant  historical  kiiuwiedge  combined 

^  witii  perfunctory  observation.    On  the  wall  facing  the 

entrance  are  three  of  the  six  panels.  One  of  these  represents  Shah 
Ismail  engaged  in  combat  with  the  Janissaries  of  Sultan  Soliman. 
The  redoubtable  Shah  is  slicing  the  Agha  of  the  Janissaries  in 
twain,  a  red  streak  marking  the  downward  passage  of  the  royal 
blade.  Adjoining  is  the  pictnre  of  Sbah  Tahmasp  entertaining 
the  refugee  Indian  prince,  Hnmainn,  at  a  banquet  in  1548.*  The 
two  kin^s  are  kneeling  njion  a  dais  ;  around  an*  disposed  the  singei*s 
and  niili,  tra.  iliQ  bodyguard  and  loyal  falcoiier»  with  the  birds 
perched  on  their  wTHsts;  while  in  the  foreground  two  dancing-girls 
are  performing  with  gestures  none  too  prudiah.  The  Hgurea  are 
not  far  short  of  life*aize.  The  third  picture  on  the  western  wall 
depicts  a  scene  of  even  more  advanced  conviviality,  the  central 
figures  of  which  are  Abbas  the  Great  and  Abdul  Mohammed,  Khan 
of  the  Uzbegs.*  There  is  the  same  background  of  royal  attendants ; 
but  the  carouse  has  evidently  made  considerable  {jrogress ;  for  the^ 
king  is  holding  out  his  cup  for  more  wine,  while  an  inebri.ited 
ffuest  is  Ivinir  in  ^tate  of  extienie  intoxication  on  the  Qoor.  with 
a  flask  ])ressed  lo  his  lips.  This  picture  is  said  to  contain  a  likeness 
of  Ali  Verdi  Khan,  the  celebrated  generalissimo  of  Shah  Abbas, 
and  the  especial  patron  of  the  Sherleys.  On  the  near  wall  are 
three  corresponding  panels.  In  one  of  these  Shall  r>niai]  at  the 
head  of  his  cavalry  is  engaged  in  conflict  with  the  Uzbag  Tartars. 
In  the  second  ^lah  Abbas  II.  is  entertaining  Khalif  Sultan, 
ambassador  from  the  Great  Mogul,  with  l^e  usual  accompani- 
ment of  mumcians  and  dancing-girls,  the  latter  performing  with 

I  Toxi^T,  wIk)  alone  gives  ei^'raved  rejiro'lurtionM  of  three  of  the  pictures, 
ui.ikes  a  ludicruud  mistake  about  this  one  in  particular.  In  bin  lettc^rpress,  he 
(]ei»oribe8  the  Peraion  monarch  as  Shah  Abbas,  who  did  not  asoend  the  throne  till 
oearly  fifty  yean  later,  and,  in  hi*  Utle  to  the  plate,  a*  Fath  AH  Shah,  who  did 
not  reign  till  the  pfeimt  centniy. 

*  hadj  Sh^l  calls  him  the  Torldeh  amhaaeador. 
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tambouriiieB  and  castanets.  The  last  picture  represents  the  battle 
between  Nadir  Shah  and  Sultan  Mahmud  (mounted  on  a  white 

elephant),  that  decided  the  fate  of  Delhi.    The  colours  and  the 
gilding  on  these  pictures    retain  an    pxtraordiiiarv  vividness. 
A  portrait  of  the  reigning  Shall  Imj?  been  added  on  the  archway  of 
the  roof  l>etween  twf>  of  the  ancient  panels.    The  lower  portion  of 
this  great  hall,  as  well  as  the  walls  of  the  side  rooms,  have  been 
painted  an  ugly  green.    There  are  four  fire-places,  two  on  each  of 
the  longer  sides.    In  the  past  year  (1891)  the  picture-gallery 
has  been  turned  into  a  species  of  conservatory,  being  filled  with 
flowering  plants.    Smaller  cabinets  originally  o(>ened  out  at  either 
end,  and  were  adorned  with  portraits  of  European  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen of  the  days  of  Shah  Abbas.    All  round  the  Chehel  Situn 
were,  and  I  (lai  e  .-^ay  still  an\  hung  gi-eat  curtains  of  needle- work 
and  lirocadf,  which  were  let  down  ajjainst  the  suti.    Mnnnsev  in 
18GG,  and  Madame  Dieulafoy  in  1881.  found  the  loggia  employ 
as  a  workshop  for  the  tent-makers  of  the  Prince-Governor.  This 
particulai'  form  of  desecration  has  been  abandoned ;  and  quite 
recently  (1891)  I  hear  of  the  Zil*es-Snltan  as  sitting  in  daily 
audience  in  one  of  the  cabinets  to  receive  the  addresses  or  com- 
plaints of  his  astonished  subjects. 

Among  the  other  pavilions  or  courts  in  the  )>a1ace  enclosure, 
which  1  have  not  the  space  more  minutely  to  dt»scribe.  luay  be 
rotntHand  mentioned  the  Sar  I'uchideh  (of  which  Cost«*  publishes 
iJiiviUons  j^,^  engraving),  a  hall  of  wliieh  the  <tctarronal  pillara,  en- 
crii>ft'd  with  glass,  i*est  upon  the  shoulder.s  of  female  figures  in 
marble,  themselves  holding  lions*  heads  which  sj)out  water  into  a 
bawn ;  the  Imaret-i-Ashraf,  or  pavilion  built  by  the  Afghan  usurper ; 
the  Imaret-i-Nau,  built  for  Fath  Ali  Shah  by  the  Amin-ed-Dowleb, 
and  containing  many  pictures  of  the  king  and  his  family ;  ^  and  the 
Talar-i-Tavileh,  or  Hall  of  the  Stables,  a  part  of  the  {ialace  now 
used  for  official  business. 

On  the  extreme  western  side  of  the  n)yal  precincts,  opening  on 
to  the  Cliehar  Bagli,  are  a  irarden  and  hniUlinLr  that  merit  a  less 
Hasht  curt  notice.  These  are  the  Hasht  liesht,  or  Eight 
ikhenht  Paradises,  a  title  which  some  writers  have  erroneously 
ascribed  to  the  eight  gardens  bordering  on  either  side  upon  the 
Ghehar  Bagh.  The  name,  which  appears,  like  the  Chehel  Situn, 
to  be  a  numerical  expression  indicating  size  and  splendour,  was 

>  It  ia  well  decK^ribed  by  Moiier,  Fir*t  Jounuy,  i>  167. 
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giyen  to  the  place  by  Shah  Suleiman  when,  in  about  1670,  he  built 
this  palace  in  a  gaitlen  previously  called  Bagh-i-Bnlbul,  or  Garden 

of  the  Nightingale.  The  chief  build iiig  is  a  pavilion  standing  in 
the  centre  of  a  large  ruclo.sure.  At  it^  prime  this  must  lutvv  been 
a  remarkable  <itrucMire,  fur  it  was  thu8  (ieiicribed  iu  1G77  by  the 
rhetorical  i>r.  Fiyer : — 

It  is  a  sweet  Place,  doubtless,  were  it  cloathed  with  its  glory  ;  but 
as  it  is,  it  is  a  Rich  Piece  ;  the  Summer  House  in  the  middle  is  saluted 
by  two  Channels,  in  which  are  Ships  and  Boats  to  represent  a  Kaval 
scene  of  War ;  Swans  and  Pelicans  find  here  their  diYersion ;  the  Summer 
House  is  built  entirely  of  polished  Marble,  the  Arch  of  the  Cupilo  is 
Inlaid  with  Mossy  Gold,  upon  the  Walls  aredepalnted  the  famous  Actions 
of  their  Heroes  ;  the  Tank  in  the  middle  is  all  of  Silver,  the  Posts  are 
stuck  with  Looking  gkusses,  reflecting  the  Posture  of  the  Body,  and  the 
Figures  of  the  whole  Fabrick  ;  an  Hemispherical  Turret  presses  on  Four 
Pillars  which  are  the  main  supporters.* 

Even  Ohardin,  enthusiastic  but  seldom  sentimental,  was  inspired 
to  an  unwonted  outburst  by  the  charms  of  the  Hasht  Behesht. 

When  one  walks  in  this  place  expressly  made  for  the  delights  of 
love,  and  when  one  passes  through  all  these  cabinets  and  niches,  one's 
heart  is  melted  to  sudi  an  extent  that,  to  speak  candidly,  one  always 
leaves  with  a  very  ill  grace.  The  climate  without  doubt  contributes 
much  towards  exciting  this  amorous  disposition  ;  but  assuredly  these 
places,  although  in  some  respects  little  more  than  cardboard  castles,  are 
nevertheless  more  smiling  and  agreeable  than  our  most  sumptuous 
palaces.* 

Later  on  this  pa\  iliuu  fell  iuLo  (IccMy,  l)iit  it  was  rebuilt  or  restored 
hv  Fath  Ali  Sliah,  who  in  the  mai]i  liall,  covei"ed  bv  a  dome  ami 
suiTounded  by  galleries  with  small  chambers  in  the  angles,  caused 
to  be  executed  frescoes  and  oil-paintings  of  himself  seated  in  stat-e 
with  his  court,  and  mounted  on  horseback  spearing  a  lion.  Other 
contemporary  pictures  adorn  the  neighbouring  walls,  inclnding  one 
of  Istarji,  or  Strachey,  the  English  Adonis.  This  hept agonal 
pavilion,  which  is  now  neglected  and  falling  to  decay,  is  sometimes 
placed  by  the  Governor  at  the  disposal  of  strangers  of  consideration 
or  oliic'iaLs  i>t"  foreicrn  governments.  Tt  stands  in  a  garden  laid  out 
in  parterres,  plaiitt'd  with  fruit-tncs.  and  with  avenues  bordered 
with  cypresses  and  climarg.    Like  all  Pen»iau  gardens,  this  is  no 

>  TrareU  in  Ptrna^  p.  214.         '  Vvtj€ujfi  (eU.  Latiglds),  vol.  viii.  p.  43. 
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doubt  very  lovely  iD  spring-tune  and  summer,  but  at  any  other 
season  of  tbc  \  t-ar  it  has  an  unkempt  and  bedraggled  appearance. 
Tavemier  yery  truly  remarked  of  the  royal  gardens  of  Isfahan, 
even  at  tlie  zenith  ot"  rlieiv  splendour,  tliat 

You  must  not  imagine  that  these  gardens  are  so  curiously  set  out 
nor  BO  veil  kept  as  ours  in  Europe.  For  they  have  no  such  lovely 
borders,  nor  such  close  walks  of  honeysuckles  and  jasmin  as  are  to  be 
seen  in  the  (hardens  of  Europe.  They  suffer  the  gross  to  grow  in  many 
places ;  contented  only  with  a  good  many  great  Fruit  Trees,  tufted  atop, 
and  planted  in  a  line^  which  is  all  the  grace  of  the  Gardens  of  Persia. 

From  the  palace  I  now  pass  to  tHe  Great  Avenue,  already  men* 

tioned,  that  conducts  from  the  centre  of  the  city  for  a  distance  of 
Chebar  1,350  yards  to  tlie  Bridge  of  Ali  Verdi  Khan.  Tts 
name,  the  Cliehar  Bagb,  or  Four  Gardens,  i<  not  deri\  i  d 
from  the  gardens  that  open  out  of  it,  but  recalls  thr  fact  that  the 
site  was  originally  occupied  by  four  vineyaixls  which  Shah  Abbas 
rented  at  9,000  francs  a  year  and  converted  into  a  splendid  a|>- 
proach  to  his  capital.  Of  ali  the  sights  of  Is&han,  this  in  its 
present  state  is  the  most  pathetic  in  the  utter  and  pitiless  decay  of 
its  beauty.  Let  me  indicate  what  it  was  and  what  it  is.  At  the 
upper  extremity,  a  two-storeyed  pavilion,  connected  by  a  corridor 
with  the  Sei-aglio  of  the  palace,  so  ns  to  enable  the  ladies  of  the 
harem  to  gaze  uiiob-erved  upon  the  merry  scene  hclow,  looked  out 
upon  the  centre  of  thr  avenue.  Water,  conducted  in  stone  channels, 
ran  down  the  centre,  falling  in  miTnature  cascades  from  terrace  to 
terrace,  and  was  occasionally  collected  in  g^reat  square  or  octagonal 
basins,  where  cross  roads  cut  the  avenue.  On  either  side  of  the 
central  channel  was  a  row  of  ckeiwrs  and  a  paved  pathway  for 
pedestrians.  Then  occurred  a  succession  of  open  parterres,  usually 
planted  or  sown.  Next  on  either  side  was  a  second  row  of  ehetuxrsy 
bi^tween  which  and  the  flanking  walls  was  a  raised  causeway  for 
horsemen.  The  total  breadth  is  now  5"2  yard^.  At  inteiTals  coitc- 
sponding  with  the  snccessi\  t-  terraet-s  ;nul  basin.-,  arched  iloorways 
with  recessed  open  chambei-s  oveiiuad  conducted  through  these 
walls  into  the  various  royal  or  noble  gardens  that  stretched  on 
either  side,  and  were  known  as  the  Gardens  of  the  ThT-one,  Night- 
ingale, Vines,  Mulberries,  Dervisiies,  &c.  Some  of  these  pavilions 
were  places  of  public  resort  and  were  used  as  coflfee-hooses,  where, 
when  the  business  of  the  day  was  over,  the  gcxjd  burghers  of 
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Isfahan  a.<sembled  to  sip  that  beverage  aiid  to  iiihaU*  their  halians^ 
the  while,  as  Fr}*er  puts  it, 

Kight  drawin<^  on,  all  the  Pride  of  Spahaun  was  met  in  t!ie 
Chaur>>attg,  and  the  Grandees  were  Airing  themselves,  prancing  ulx)ut 
with  their  namerouB  Trains,  striving  to  outvie  each  other  in  Pomp  and 
Generosity. 

At  the  bottom,  quays  lined  the  banks  of  the  river,  and  were 
bordered  with  the  inangions  of  the  nobilitv.  • 

Sacli  was  the  Cheliai'  iiagh  in  the  plenitude  of  its  fame.  But 
now  wliat  a  trncrical  contrast  !  I'lie  channels  are  empty,  their 
stone  borders  crumbled  and  shattered,  the  ten-aces  are  broken 
down,  the  parterres  are  unsightly  bare  patches,  the  trees,  all  lopped 
and  pollarded,  have  been  chipped  and  hollowed  out '  or  cat  down 
for  fuel  hj  the  aoldieiy  of  the  Zil,  the  Bide  pavilions  are  abandoned 
and  tumbling  to  pieces,  and  the  gardens  are  wildemesses.  Two 
centnries  of  decay  could  never  make  the  Champs  Elysees  in  Paris, 
the  Unter  der  Linden  in  Berlin,  or  Rotten  Row  in  I^ondon,  look 
one  half  a.s  imserable  as  does  the  ruined  avenue  of  Shah  Abbas. 
It  is  in  itself  an  epitome  of  modern  Iran. 

Towards  the  upper  end  of  the  Chehar  Ba'^^h  (  the  eastern  side, 
is  a  once  splendid  covered  bazaar,  through  which  one  can  turn 
Madr  I  ^^^^^  ^  enter  the  Meidan.  It  is  now  empty  and  forlorn ; 
i  shiUi  but  a  short  time  ago  was  turned  into  stables  for  his 
Hnaein  ghoUivM^  by  the  Zil-e8*Saltan.*  On  the  same  side  is  the 
entrance  to  the  Hasht  Behesht.  A  little  further  down  stands  a 
bnilding  that  is  still  one  of  the  spectacles  of  Isfahan.  This  is  the 
J>iadresseh-i-Shah  llusein,  called  also  Madresseh-i-Mader-i-Shah^ 
which  sva'^  built,  according  t<>  Krusinski.  al)Out  the  year  1710,  by 
that  monarch  as  'a  mona-tety  for  the  J )»Tvishe?!.'  The  Polish 
Jesuit  further  says  that  the  chief  gate  was  of  solid  silver ;  but  he 
probably  alludes  to  the  chased  silver  plates  with  which  the  wooden 
doors  are  adorned.  Beneath  a  deeply  recessed  archway,  vaulted 
with  honeycomb  decoration,  we  pass  into  a  dome-covered  portico 
or  vestibule*  on  either  side  of  which  petty  hucksters  sell  fruit  on 

I  Frascr  (A  Winter's  Journey^  vol.  ii.  p.  70)  mentions  a  native  sqpenfeition 
that  when  the  ehmtar  attains  thxce  hundred  years,  it  perishes  of  self  •oombnstion, 
and  a|ipears  to  have  been  taken  in  bj  it.  I  prefer  the  Isfahan  rationalisation. 

*  In  the  early  part  of  the  oentutj,  a  liot  having  broken  out  in  ttiis  bazaar,  tbe 
governor  planted  a  cannon  nt  its  ontmnco.  and  I'm  <1  straight  down  the  cenlnjl 
avenue  into  the  crowd,  killing  or  maituiog  everyone  there— a  slight  cuntnutt  to  the 
methods  of  Trafalgar  i>quare. 
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stallB,  anil  thence  into  the  main  oonrt  of  the  miulresseh,  which 
contains  long  basins  filled  with  water,  and  ia  planted  with  flower- 
beds and  ovenhadowed  by  trees.  On  the  right-hand  side  opens 
the  mosque  or  prayer-chamber,  flanked  by  two  minarets  and 
crowned  by  a  dome.  In  the  centre  of  the  remaining  sides  are 
similar  arched  chambers.  Two  storeys  of  arched  cells  for  the 
students  extend  all  round,  and  the  corners  are  cut  oft'  by  recessed 
arclies.  But  it  is  in  the  surthcf  decoration  of  the  walls  that  this 
noble  building  still  arrests  and  compels  admiration.  A  wains- 
coting of  the  marble  of  Yesd  runs  round  the  base ;  and  above 
this  the  archways  and  recesses,  the  lintels  and  facades,  are  covered 
with  magnificent  tiles  and  panels  of  enamelled  arabesque.  It  W48 
one  of  the  stateliest  rains  that  I  saw  in  Persia,  I  was  informed 
that  though  there  are  1 60  chambers  or  cells,  there  were  only  50 
pupils,  and  that  the  vakf  or  endowment  had  seriously  dwindled, 
being  for  the  most  part  appropriated  by  the  GovernTnent. 

Before  T  pass  from  Isfahan  to  tlie  southern  bank  of  the  river 
and  to  Julia,  L  may  mention  a  few  other  buildiiiL's  of  interest.  Of 
Mimjid-i-  these  the  most  considerable  is  the  Muajid-i-Jama,  or 
Jama  I  Viday  mosque,  said  to  have  been  originally  raised  by 
Abbas  Khalif  Al  Mansor,  in  755  a.d.  The  successive  restorations 
of  Malek  Shah  the  Seljuk,  of  Shah  Tabmasp,  and  of  Abbas  II., 
have  deprived  it  of  genuine  artistic  value,  and  it  fell  into  the 
second  rank  after  the  erection  of  the  Musjid-i-8hah  by  Abbas  the 
Great.  But  it  still  retains  titular  pre-eminence  as  the  Town 
Mosque,  though  its  minarets  and  vjuadrangle  an*  in  a  state  of 
deciiy.  Tilt  re  is  also  another  and  older  meidiinf  entmnce  to  which 
is  gained  through  the  bazaars. 

The  bazaars  of  Isfahan  are  very  fine,  sti-etching  for  a  great 
distance  on  the  north  and  east  sides  of  the  Meidan-i-8hah.  Several 
of  them  are  unoccapied  or  but  partially  occupied ;  but 

•  those  where  business  still  centres  are,  next  to  Kerim 
Khan  Zend's  bazaar  at  Shiraz,  the  finest  in  Asia.  All  the  life  ot 
the  city  throbs  in  the  daytime  in  their  packed  and  clamorous 
alleys;  here  is  viMble  an  ever-changing  kaleidoscopic  of  the 
unchancred  Orient:  and  the  crush  of  men  and  beasts  renders 
locomotion  slow  and  bewildering.  From  the  main  nvcnues  t>pen 
out  immense  courts  or  caravanserais,  piled  high  with  l)ales  of 
merchandise ;  and  here  the  clank  of  weighing-machines,  the  jostle 
of  camels  and  mules,  and  the  noise  of  human  barter,  are  incessant. 
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The  EoTopean  merchants  havet  their  quarter^  in  these  caravanserais 

or  in  buildings  opening  out  of  the  main  bazaar ;  and  many  was 

the  business  colloquy,  attended  with  coffee  and  pipes,  and  pro- 
tracted by  interminable  haggling,  at  which  1  assisted  as  an  amused 
spectator. 

In  spite  of  its  physical  decay  Isfahan  is  still  the  second  largest 
trading  emporium  in  Persia,  yielding  supremacy  only  to  Tabriz. 
^^^^  The  English  eye  is  gratified  by  the  sight  of  English 
trade  marks  or  figures  on  nine  out  of  every  ten  bales  of 
merchandise  that  pass  on  camel,  donkey,  or  mule;  and  inquiry 
elicits  the  satisfactory  fact  that  Manchester  is  still  the  universal 
clothier  of  Isfalian  ;  arui  that  though  this  city  marks  the  northern 
limit  of  undisputed  British  commercial  predonii nance,  yet  that 
ascendency  i^^  Vjotli  firmly  secured  and  shown  sijnis  of  increase 
rather  than  of  diniiuution.  From  the  f^ict  that  the  principal 
European  houses  of  business  in  Isfahan  bear  foreign  names — I 
allude  to  the  firms  of  Ziegler  and  Hotz— it  has  been  erroneously 
inferred  that  British  enterprise  has  supinely  allowed  the  trade  of 
the  city  to  pass  into  other  hands.  No  more  incorrect  induction 
could  be  made.  Both  these  firms,  as  well  as  the  Peraian  Gulf 
Trading  Company,  who  have  a  representative  in  Isfahan,  trade 
almost  exclusively  in  English  goods ;  and  the  considerable  pioiits 
accruing  from  their  transactions  find  their  wavin  the  last  resort  as 
wages  into  the  pockets  of  Lancashire  artisau.s.  It  is  a  further 
evidence  of  the  importance  of  British  mercantile  interests  in 
Isfahan  that  Loixi  Salisbury  has  recently  taken  the  wise  step  of 
appointing  a  British  Consul  to  that  place,  his  choice  having  fallen 
upon  Mr.  J.  B.  F^^eeoe,  for  many  yeara  one  of  the  leading  officers 
of  the  Indo-European  Telegraph,  than  whom  no  better  selection 
could  possibly  have  been  made. 

The  imports  into  Isfahan,  the  vast  majority  of  which  come 
from  Bushire,  may  be  da.'^sitied     follows  in  the  approximate  order 


Im  lis  their  bulk: — Alanufartured  cotton  t^oods,  almoj^t  wholly 
exports 


npoi 

»*»  from  Manchester  and  Glasgow ;  copper  sheets  from 
London,  tin  and  zinc  from  India  and  Java,  woollen  stuffs 
and  cloths  from  Austria  and  Germany,  loaf  sugar  from  Mai-seiiles 
and  Hamburg,  raw  sugar  from  Java  and  Mauritius,  vid  Bombay ; 
tea  from  India,  China,  and  Java ;  caudles  from  England,  Holland, 
and  in  a  less  degree  Bussia ;  crockery  from  England,  glass  from 
Austria,  oil  and  a  few  prints  from  Russia.    By  far  the  most 
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valuabli*  portion  of  this  import  is  either  l\lut(lish  or  Indian,  and  it 
will  ai^e  great  imbecility  if  this  advantage  is  ever  lost.  Of  the 
exports,  whose  value  and  bulk  aro  both  greatly  inferior  to  the 
imports,  tlie  principal  are : — Opium,  a  great  deal  of  which  is  grown 
in  the  Isfehan  district,  and  about  4,500  cases  of  which,  with  an 
average  value  of  70^.  to  00^.  per  case,  are  annually  exported  from  the 
city,  in  the  proportion  of  three-fourths  to  China  and  one-fourth  to 
London  ;  tobacco,  tlie  average  annnal  yield  of  which  from  the  same 
dif^trict  is  60,000  baars,  of  fi-om  lOOlb.  to  1 101b.  each,  with  a  value 
of  45,000/,  of  wliich  oO.OOO  baors  are  expoi-ted  ri<<  Bufhireto  l''L''ypt 
and  Syria.  20,000  via  Tabriz  to  Constantinople,  and  10,000  to 
Baghdad  ;  carpets,  manufactured  in  the  provinces  of  Ferahan,  Kur- 
distan. Khorasan,  atid  Fars,  and  exported  to  the  annual  value  of 
100,000/.  from  the  whole  of  Persia  to  England,  America,  and 
France ;  cotton,  of  which  about  50,000  shalimawt  (one  shahnumsst 
12^  lb.),  with  an  approximate  value  of  25,000^.,  are  exported 
vid  Bushire.  mainly  to  Bombay ;  almonds,  sent  to  India,  Russia, 
and  London  ;  and  rice  for  consumption  within  the  country  ft«elf. 
A  rrrMxl  deal  of  trade  is  done  by  nanv*  merchants;  but  the  bulk  of 
nu-rcantile  transactions  passes  througli  the  hands  of  what  may 
indisputably  be  de:^cribed  as  English  tirms,  wliose  activity  here  is 
in  pleasing  contrast  with  the  apathy  that  has  been  displayed  in 
other  parts  of  Central  Asia.  Further  observations  upon  trade  I 
reserve  for  a  subsequent  chapter  upon  the  Commerce  of  Persia. 

Formerly  Isfahan  was  famous  for  its  armour;  and  a  certain 
amount  is  now  manufactured  in  imitation  of  the  old.  A  good  deal 
Mimufttc-  of  the  local  industry  appears  indeed  to  be  devoted  to  the 
reproduction  of  articles  or  styles  that  once  won  a  world- 
wide renown.  Of  these,  piihapia  tiif  most  noticeable  are  the 
chiselled  brass  ware,  in  bowls,  vases.  tni\  ^,  lauips,  and  ornaments 
(far  superior,  in  my  judgment,  to  the  analogous  products  of 
Benares  or  Lueknow),  the  lalemdons  or  painted  pen-cases,  the 
mirror  ca^^es,  and  book-backs  similarly  painted  and  varnished ;  and 
the  pottery  and  tiles,  directly  copying  old  patterns,  which  may  be 
seen  stacked  in  the  curionahops  of  Constantinople,  or,  for  the  matter 
of  that,  of  London.  Also  celebrated  are  the  htlemkant  or  printed 
calieot'-^  of  Isfahan,  in  wlii<  li  eleemnr  nalive  dt'sii*-ns  arestainped  by 
hand-tlies  oncott4tn  fabrics  imported  from  England,  and  tlie  A(«^?A*^, 
a  sort  of  nankeen,  much  used  in  dres«^. 

At  different  times  since  the  A%han  invasion,  and  the  great  fall 
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of  Isfahan,  exaggt'rared  and  conflic  ting- accouDts  have  been  ^iven 
of  ite  population.  In  1784-5.  I  Vrri^ires-SauvelKruf  actually  named 
Populfttioii  ^^^-^^^  as  the  total.  In  1810,  Malcolm  ivduced  this 
ir.(i  to  200,000  ;  but  in  the  previous  year  Morier  had  doubled 

c  mmi  r  ^  400,000 ;  althoogh  the  value  of  his  own  figures, 
as  well  as  their  oorreBpondence  with  contemporary  calculations,  are 
betraved  by  the  figures  which  he  gave  only  two  years  later,  in  181 1, 
when,  at  the  very  same  time  that  he  returned  a  census  of  60,000, 
Ouseley,  a  member  of  the  same  party,  mentioned  200,000.  Any 
Persian  will  probably  crivi^  the  last-n.mied  total  at  the  present  day  ; 
but  it  is  reduced  by  competent  authorities  to  a  maximum  of  not 
more  than  70,000  to  80,000,  although  the  city  and  its  trade  have 
msently  experienced  an  undoubted  revival.  Amid  their  own 
countrymen  the  Isfahanis  enjoy  an  unenviable  reputation  alike  for 
cowardice  and  morals.  They  are  inordinately  vain  of  their  city  and 
of  themselves,  and  in  a  oounti  \  where  lying  is  a  fine  art,  are  said 
to  be  incomparable  artists.  Their  niggardliness  and  closeness  in 
Ijasiness  matters  air  illub(r<itcd  by  a  story  told  by  ^falcolm,'  which 
hjis  tjeen  cr\'stallised  into  the  savinir  that  *  The  mcrcliant  of 
Isfahan  will  put  his  cheese  into  a  bottle,  and  rnb  his  bread  on  the 
outside  to  give  it  a  fiavoor.'  Cowardly  though  the  people  are 
alleged  to  be.  th<  y  have  also  acquired  a  reputation  for  petty 
disorder ;  and  the  Iviis  of  Isfahan  are  justly  regarded  as  the  biggest 
blackguards  in  Persia. 

Is&han  is  also  one  of  thof^e  places  where  a  spirit  of  religious 
intolerance  prevails  or  can  easily  be  excited,  its  victims  being  as  a 

rule  the  Jews,  who  are  here  treated  with  great  contumely  ; 

the  Babis.  whose  numbers  are  va.«<tly  on  the  increase,  and 
against  whom  sallies  arc  rnM|ucntly  stimulated  by  the  //<////"//>•; 
and  in  a  less  degree  the  Armenians  and  other  Christian  com- 
munities, who  require  to  conduct  themselves  with  circumspect  in  ri. 
The  arrogance  of  the  clerical  order  has  been  verj-  much  augmented 
since  the  fiiU  from  high  estate  of  the  Zil-es-Snltan,  aa  described  in 
a  previous  chapter.  When  at  the  zenith  of  his  power  he  main- 
tained 8  style  at  Isfahan,  and  ruled  with  an  autocratic  independence 
that  kept  these  imruly  gentry  in  order ;  but,  in  his  present  con- 
tracted state  of  authority,  he  courts  support  or  popularity  wherever 
he  can  get  it,  and  fawns  upon  those  whom  he  once  despised.  A 

'  jSkeiek09    Ph^iki,  cap.  ziii.  Compare  abo  Morier*8  A  dretUnrw  of  Baji  Saba, 
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great^^r  contrast  cannot  be  imagined  than  between  iRtaiiun  a  few- 
years  ago,  aud  ike  saine  seat  of  government  now.  Then  it  was  the 
capital  of  a  prince  who  affected  the  monarch,  and  resoanded  with 
the  pomp  and  cirenmstanoe  of  military  rule ;  now  it  is  the  residence 
of  a  provincial  governor,  whose  power  ia  precarious,  and  who  is  all 
but  destitute  of  armed  men*  Such  is  no  uninteresting  example 
of  the  operation  in  Persia  of  the  irresponsible  authority  of  the 
sovereign. 

I  liave  t'l>e\vhcre  nieutioued  that  at  the  height  of  his  power  the 
Zil  controlled  an  army  of  nearly  21 ,000  men.  He  took  inimcnst^ 
interest  iu  the  equipment  aud  proficiency  of  these  troops, 
whom  he  clad  in  a  variety  of  foreign  uniforms^  and  whom 
he  constantly  paraded  for  the  edification  of  foreign  visitors.  One 
Kerim  Khan,  known  as  the  Mir-i-Panj,  commanded  the  Zil's 
cavalry  in  those  days  and  still  follows  the  fortunes  of  his  master ; 
but  only  400  to  500  horsemen  are  now  available,  although  in  the 
barracks  and  stores,  which  were  well  buDt  and  maintained,  are 
equipments  and  arms  for  1,000  cavalry,  and  rifles  and  ammunition 
it  is  said,  for  10.000  men.  The  policy  of  the  Zil.  in  treacherously 
slayinLT  tlic  Ilkhani  of  the  Hidditiari  tribes,  has  permanently  alien- 
ated from  him  those  potent  auxiliaries,  upon  whom  a  wise  and  ambi- 
tious governor  of  the  central  provinces  would  have  relied  for  help. 

South  of  Isfahan,  and  separating  it  from  a  number  of  former 
suburbs,  of  which  the  sole  survival  is  the  Armenian  colony  of 
Hm  ZendAh  Aows  the  Zendeh  or  Zaiendeh  Rud.    In  a 

later  chapter  I  shall  trace  this  river  to  its  springs  in  the 
K  uh-i-rang  among  the  Bakhtiari  mountains.  Rapid  and  rushin*^ 
in  its  upper  courses,  it  spreads  o\  er  a  wider  bed  as  it  enters  t  he  plain 
of  Laliinjan,  tofhe  Mjuili-wi-st  of  Isfahan.  There  its  waters  arelargely 
ilrawn  off  for  purposes  of  irrigation,  and  by  the  time  the  river  has 
reached  the  storey  ed  bridges  of  the  capital,  though  swollen  in  spring 
time  to  a  powerful  torrent,  at  otlier  seasons  it  fills  but  a  contracted 
channel  or  lies  in  detached  pools.  Below  Isfahan  it  fertilises  the 
districts  of  Berahan  and  Rudesht,  in  which  its  flow  is  regulated 
by  the  hunds  or  dykes  of  Ali  Kuli  Khan  and  Mervan.  Later  on 
it6  surplus  waters  are  lost  in  the  Gavkhaneh  marsh. 

At  Isfahan  the  Zendeh  Kud  is  crossed  by  five  bridi^es  of  dif- 
fering style  and  antiquity.    Highest  up  the  stream  and  most  ancient 
of  these  is  the  Pul-i-Marnun,^  which  was  built  by  8hah  Tahmasp, 
>  Eaempfer  named  it  Mamnbaniiy  and  explained  it  as  meaning  *Tiper-hanter  * 
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who  reigned  1  .j23-75  a  D.,  to  conduct  to  the  Mohammedan  suburb 
of  Mamnn  to  the  west  of  Jal&.  The  bridge  is  bnilt  of  brick,  and 
Bridge  of  ^  piemd  by  arches  of  ereiy  sisse  and  shape  resting  upon 
iKftnaoa  pien  of  roDghlj  hewn  stones.  The  city  having  so 
greatly  contracted  its  borders,  this  bridge  is  now  little  used.  The 
Armenians  call  it  the  Sarfaraz  bridge,  and  ascribe  its  erection  to  one 
of  their  own  couiil  rvmen. 

Next  in  order  on  the  east  comes  the  famous  i)ri(i<re  of  Ali  ^ 
Verdi  Khan,  the  general  of  Shah  Abbas,  which  is  also  known  as 
Bridjfe  of  Bridge  of  Julfa,  and  the  Pul-i-Chehnr  Bagh,  from  the 
Aii  Verdi  fact  that  it  conducts  from  the  base  of  that  avenue  to  the 
southern  bank  of  the  river.  This  beautiful  structure, 
whose  main  features  and  proportions  the  march  of  decay  has  been 
powerless  to  destroy,  is  alone  worth  a  visit  to  Isfahan  to  see ;  albeit, 
a  prifyri  ,  one  would  hardly  expect  to  have  to  travel  to  Persia  to  see 
what  may,  iu  all  probability,  be  termed  tlie  stateliest  In'idge  in  the 
world.  Approached  by  a  ]>ave(l  ramp  or  causeway  from  the  aveinHv. 
the  bridcre  is  <'nh>rt'd  at  the  north  end  under  a  yatewav.  Its  entire 
length  is  obb  yards,  the  breadth  of  the  paved  roadway  is  thirty 
feet.*  Upon  either  side  a  narn)W  pathway,  or  covered  arcade,  two 
and  a  half  feet  in  width,  is  pierced,  along  the  entire  lengtii  of  the 
bridge,  in  the  outer  wall,  communicating  with  the  main  roadway  by 
frequent  arches,  and  opening  by  similar  arches,  over  ninety  in  number, 
on  to  the  river  view.  In  a  few  places,  this  galK  i  y  expands  into  larger 
cluimbers.  which  were  originally  adorned  by  not  too  proper  paint- 
ings, of  the  time  fvf  Abbas  II.  Access  can  also  he  gained  by  stair- 
cases in  the  round  towers  at  the  coruerb  of  tlu-  bridfje  t-o  an  up])er 
platform,  upon  which  are  now  planted  the  telegraphic  poles  support- 
ing the  wires  to  Julfa,  but  which  was  formerly  used  as  a  promenade 
in  the  warm  weather.  Similar  staircases,  cut  in  the  basements  of 
the  towers  and  also  at  regular  intervals  in  the  main  piers,  conduct 
from  the  road  level  to  a  lower  storey,  where,  but  little  elevated 

(Jkmasn.  I^ot.,  p.  16U);  Chaniin,  Marunon.  Krusin^ki  calk-vl  it  tin-  Bridge  of 
Abbasabad,  the  name,  as  wo  learn  from  Chartlin,  of  ihe  Uuesit  sulan  h  of  old 
I<«fnhan,  containing-  2,0<^)  hou!»e.'<,  12  mosques,  19  baths,  24  criravanstraKs,  and 
u  fiuuiremfehff  peopled  hy  a  colony  which  Shah  Abbas  had  trandpianted  from 
Tabriz. 

*  Again  the  meatNivenieiite  of  oar  authorities  differ  ineooQcilably — Chardin^ 
860>18  yards;  T^^mier*  350^-23  yaids;  Bemho,  2&0~20:  Kaempfer,  490ul2; 
Le  Brno,  540^17.  All  these  writers  refened  to  the  eatlre  bceadtb,  inoloding  the 
side  galleries. 
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above  the  bed  of  the  river,  a  vaulted  passage  runs  along  the  entire 
length  of  the  bridge,  through  arches  pierced  in  the  central  piers, 
crossing  the  channel  of  the  river  by  huge  stepping  stones  planted  in 
its  bed.  Colonel  Johnson  gives  the  dimensions  of  these  transverse 
arches  as  ten  feet  span  and  nine  feet  high  ;  and  of  the  main  arches, 
thirty-three  in  number,  which  they  bisect,  as  twenty  feet  span,  and 
fifteen  feet  high,  separated  by  piers  eleven  feet  thick.  There  is 
thus  a  triple  promenade  in  this  remarkable  bridge — the  vaulted 
passage  below,  the  roadway  and  lateral  galleries  above,  and  the 
open  footpath  at  the  top  of  all.    1  should  add  that  the  upper  part 
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BKIUUE  OK  ALI  VERDI  KHAN 


of  the  bridge  is  of  brick,  the  piers  and  towers  of  stone.  When  I 
saw  it  in  December,  but  little  water  was  flowing  through  the  arches ; 
and  the  banks  of  the  river,  and  the  shingle  in  its  bed,  were  com- 
pletely covered  with  native  cotton  stuffs  and  chintzes,  wliich  men 
and  women  were  ])er])etually  rinsing  and  bleaching  in  the  shallow 
pools,  and  laying  out  to  dry. 

Formerly  this  bridge  opened  immediately  upon  another  avenue, 
which  was  practically  a  continuation  of  the  Chehar  Bagh  on  the 
Hazar  south  bank  of  the  river,  the  united  length  of  the  three 
Jerib  sections  being  givrn  by  Kaempfer  as  :  Chehar  Hugh  1,G20 
yards,  bridge  190,  avenue  beyond  2,200,  total  4,310  yards,  or 
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nearly  2^  miles.'  This  avenue  was  laid  out  in  the  siune  style  as 
the  Cbehar  Bagh,  being  planted  with  rows  of  trees  and  adorned 
hj  channels  filled  with  water,  that  fell  from  tier  to  tier  and  at 
regolar  intervals  expanded  into  larger  basins  or  pools.  On  either 
side  also  were  sitnated  the  palaces  and  mansions  of  the  princes  or 
grandees ;  whilst  at  the  npper  end  was  a  royal  enclosuie,  known  as 
the  Hasar  Jerib  or  Thonsand  Acres.*  This  great  pleasannce  was 
laid  out  in  terraces,  built  on  .-^tone  walls  one  above  the  other,  and 
ad'jiTird  with  alleys  and  ciiunls.  It  was  Ci  ow  n  ])roperty,  bnt  was 
apparently  open  to  the  public.  The  surrduiuiitit^  eiielosure  was 
utilised  as  a  gsLxne  preserve,  and  we  rt'ad  in  Olearius  of  wild  asses 
being  hunted  there  by  the  king.  Of  the  Huzar  Jerib  not  a  trace 
now  remains ;  whilst  the  soathem  avenue  is  far  more  ruined  even 
than  the  Cbehar  Bagh,  and  speaks  only  in  choked  and  faltering 
aooents  of  its  vanished  glory. 

Three  hondred  yards  below  the  Bridge  of  Jq1&,  and  at  about 
the  same  distance  above  the  Pul-i-Khaju,  the  river  is  crossed  by 
Pul-i-  Pul-i-Jliubi,'*  a  plain  brick  bridge  of  fourteen  uni- 

Jhvlri  form  arches,  which  was  constructed  as  an  atjueduct  to 
convey  water  to  the  l^alace  of  Haft  Dest  on  the  southern  bank. 
Hence  the  origin  of  the  name  Jnl.,  vulgo,  jt^'hy  signifying  a  water- 
coorae.  In  the  company  of  its  splendid  neighbours  it  excites  no 
attention. 

The  suburb  upon  the  southern  bank  at  this  spot  was  originally 
known  as  Guebristan,  from  being  inhabited  by  the  Zoroastrians ; 
H  ft  D  t  ground  was  cleared  by  Abbas  II.,  and  converted 

iuid  Aineh-  into  a  royal  residence,  which  he  designated  Sadetabad,  or 
^^^'^  Abode  of  Feli(Mty,  and  where  he  kept  his  seraglio.  The 
bank  of  the  river  from  the  Pnl-i-Khaju  upwards  was  lined  with 
gardens,  and  by  means  of  the  sluice-gates  at  the  lower  bridge  the 
king  was  in  the  habit  of  damming  up  the  river,  till  it  formed  a 
great  lake  before  the  talar  known  as  the  Aineh-Khaneh,  upon 
which  he  disported  himself  in  boats  with  his  ladies,  and  which  at 

'  Le  Bran's  measuremeaUt  were  uot  broadly  ditferent — 1,751  •f  540  +  2,045 
4,336  ynrds. 

*  The  Jerib  was  a  land  measurement,  amounting  to  1,000  to  1,066  J'crsian  square 
j9xdB  (of  41*34  inchas).  The  total  of  1,000  was,  however,  a  iiitmerioal  title,  and 
mnet  not  be  taken  to  indioate  the  actnal  azea. 

s  The  name  is  spelt  Piil«i-Choop  bv  Price,  Pnl-i- Joole  by  Binning.  Most  writem 
have  i^ored  the  existence  of  the  brid^,  which  has  also  been  called  the  Bridge 
of  Sadetabad,  beeanae  it  led  from  that  quarter. 
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night  was  made  tlie  scone  of  fairy  illuminations.  The  actual  build- 
ing of  the  karem  was  known  as  Haft  Dest,  the  Seven  Suites,  or 
Compartments.  Here  were  received  and  entertained  Sir  Harford 
Jones  and  Sir  Gore  Ouseley,  on  their  respective  missions  iu  1810 
and  1811,  and  here  also  have  been  accommodated  subsequent  distin- 
guished guests.  In  one  of  the  lower  chambers  of  the  Haft  Dest, 
surrounded  by  a  wainscoting  of  Tabriz  marble,  and  adorned  with 
a  marble  cistern,  Fath  Ali  Shah  died  in  1834.  No  attention  has 
since  been  bestowed  upon  the  place,  which,  when  I  visited  it, 
looked  as  if  it  had  been  abandoned  for  years.    Hard  by  the  Haft 


AINEH-KHANEH 


Dest  stands  a  /^A'/-,  very  similar  to  that  of  the  Chehel  Situn.  It  is 
called  the  Aineh-Khaneh.  or  Hall  of  Mirroi's.  from  the  glass  facets 
that  formerly  adorned  its  pillars  and  walls,  and  consists  of  a  great 
projecting  verandah,  sustained  by  twelve  wo<Klen  columns,  the  inner 
of  which  repose  u|X)n  the  clustered  boilies  of  marble  lions.  A  /mw", 
or  basin,  occupies  the  centre,  and  a  second  stands  in  the  recessed 
throne-room  at  the  back,  l^ehind  which  open  several  chambers,  once 
embellished  with  paintings  of  Shah  Abbas  and  his  Circassian  ladies. 
The  lower  walls  were  wainscoted  with  marble,  upon  which  were 
painted  and  gilded  designs  of  flowers  and  birds.  In  the  garden  at 
the  back  stood  the  Nemekdan  or  Salt  Cellar,  a  pavilion  of  the  class 
described  by  the  Persians  as  Kola/i  Fer!)oiln\  from  their  supposed 
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resemblanoe  to  the  crown  and  brim  of  a  European  hat,  which  was 

oocnpied  by  some  of  Onseley's  saite.  It  wonkl  appear  that  in  the 
last  eighty  years  not  a  st»-p  has  been  taken  ai  rest  the  m«irch  of 
decay  in  these  once  elegant  and  beautiful  structures.  TheXemek- 
dan,  after  tunildinpf  almost  to  pieces,  has  been  pulled  down.  The 
Aineh-Khaneh  is  in  the  Laat  throes  of  dissolution,  the  pavement 
being  broken,  the  decorations  peeled  off,  the  chambers  defiled,  and 
the  whole  piaoe  open  to  any  loafer  to  camp  in,  or  any  vandal  so- 
minded  to  destroy.  Almost  touching  it  on  the  eastern  side  is  a 
solitary  pine,  sole  relic  of  the  vanished  pleasure-ground.  Its  tufted 
crown  waves  like  a  funeral  plume  over  the  scene  of  departed 
grandeur. 

At  a  slight  distance  below  the  Aineli-Khaneh,  the  Zendeh  Rud 
is  spanned  by  the  second  of  the  historic  bridges  of  the  Sefavi  kings. 
P,i]  ;  This  is  variously  known  as  the  Pnl-i-Kliaju,  from  the 
Khttju.  quarter  of  the  city  of  that  name;  the  Pul-i-Baba  Kukn, 
from  a  famous  dervish  named  Uukn-ed-Din.  who  was  inten'ed  in  an 
adjacent  cemetery ;  the  Bridge  of  the  G-nebres  (Krusinski),  because 
it  led  to  the  suburb  of  Guebristan,  and  was  built  by  Abbas  II.,  in 
order  that  the  Guebres  might  not  pass  across  the  main  bridge  to 
Julfa ;  and  the  Bridge  of  Hasanabad,  because  it  led  to  the  Bazaar 
of  that  name  in  Isfahan,  which  was  restored  by  the  Governor  of 
Isfahan  under  Fath  Ali  Shah,  whu  also  replanted  an  avenue,  like 
the  Chehar  Bagh.  from  th(^  bridge  to  the  city.  Th»"  Piil-i-Khaju 
is  shorter  than  the  bridge  of  Ali  Verdi  Khan,  being  only  154 
yards  in  length,  owing  to  a  contraction  in  the  bed  of  the  river, 
whidi  here  flows  over  a  ledge  of  rock.  The  structure  consists,  in 
fact,  of  a  bridge  superimposed  upon  a  dam.  The  latter  is  built  of 
solid  blocks  of  stone  and  is  pierced  by  narrow  channels,  the  flow 
in  which  can  be  regulated  by  sluices.  This  great  platform  is  broken 
on  its  outer  edge,  the  stones  beiug  arranged  in  the  form  of  steps 
descending  to  the  river- level.  Upon  thf  phitfbnn  or  dam  repose  the 
twf'nty-four  main  arches  of  the  bridge,  which  is  of  brick,  and  the  chief 
external  features  of  which  are  four  project  ing  two-st(»re}  ed  iiexago- 
nal  pavilions,  one  at  each  comer,  and  two  larger  pavilions  of  similar 
shape  in  the  centre,  a  third  storey  being  erected  upon  the  roof  of  the 
mora  weeterly  of  the  two.  As  in  the  case  of  the  Julfa  bridge,  the 
basement  is  pierced  by  a  vaulted  passage,  running  the  enture  length 
of  the  bridge  through  the  piers  on  the  top  of  the  dam,  and  crossing 
the  successiv  e  channels  by  stepping-stones  six  feet  deep.  The  main 
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roadway  of  the  bridge,  twenty-four  feet  broa»l,  is  also  Hanked  by  a 
covered  Gfallery  on  either  side,  leading-  to  tlic  liexngonal  pavilions,  and 
opening  by  a  succesnion  of  arches  on  to  the  outer  air.  Finally,  there 
is  a  terrace-walk  at  the  top,  which  was  originally  protected  by  a 
double  parapet  and  screens.  The  pavilions  were  once  adorned  with 
rich  paintings  and  gilding,  and  with  panels  containing  inscriptions. 
The  decoration  is  now  more  jejune  and  yalgar ;  and  the  spandrels  of 
the  arches  are  mostly  iiHed  in  with  modern  tiles.  In  olden  days  this 
bridge  was  a  favourite  resort  in  the  evening,  where  the  young  gallants 
of  Isfahan  inarched  up  and  down,  or  sat  and  smoked  in  the  embayed 
archways  overlooking  the  stream.  Now  it  is  well-nigh  deserted 
save  in  spring  time,  when  tlie  snows  melt  in  the  mountiiins,  and  m 
a  few  hours  theZendrli  Hud  is  converted  from  a  petty  stream  into  a 
foaming  torrent.  Then  the  good  folic  of  Isfahan  crowd  the  galleries 
and  aroides  of  the  bridge,  and  shout  with  delight  as  the  water  first 
rushes  through  the  narrow  sluices,  then  mounts  to  the  level  of  the 
causeway  and  spills  in  a  noisy  cascade  down  each  successive  stair- 
way or  weir,  and  finally  pours  through  the  main  arches,  still  split- 
ting into  a  series  of  cataracts,  as  it  leaps  the  broken  edges  of  the 
dam.  This  is  one  of  the  annual  holidays  of  Isfahan.  L'pon  either 
side  of  the  Pul-i-Khaju  are  planted  avenues,  as  in  the  ease  of  the 
approaches  to  the  larger  bridge ;  but  they  have  fared  no  better  at 
the  hands  of  Time. 

Lowest  of  the  bridges  of  Isfahan,  and  at  the  distance  of  some 
miles  from  the  modem  city,  the  Pul-i-Shehristau  conducts  to  a 
Bridge  of  ^^^^S®  ^^"^  usme  which  contains  a  very  tali  minaret, 
shehr.  bnt  is  otherwisc  in  ruins ;  although  it  was  originally  one 
of  the  two  quarters  of  the  earliest  city  and  was  the  resi- 
dence  of  the  nobles.  The  superstructure  of  the  bridge  is  of  brick, 
and  is  apparently  of  later  date  than  the  foundations  and  piers,  which 
are  of  stone. 

South  of  the  Zeudeli  Kud.  and  n  little  to  the  west  of  the  Pul-i- 
Chehar  Bagh,  extends  the  once  populous  and  still  interesting 
suburb  of  .Tulfa ;  interesting  because  it  is  inhabited  by  a 
Christian  colony  nearly  three  hundred  years  old,  because 
it  is  the  abode  of  all  such  Europeans  as  reside  for  business  or  other 
purposes  in  Isfahan,  and  because  it  is  the  theatre  of  a  missionary 
effort  directed  by  our  own  countrymen.  After  crossing  the  big 
brido-e  we  turn  to  the  ris'ht,  and  are  presentlv  involved  in  a  wilder- 
nesa  of  intricate  alleys,  many  of  them  closed  at  the  end  by  wooden 
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doors — €be  relic  of  a  leas  secure  age — or  entered  by  tannel-like 
arches.    Narrow  ditches  fringed  with  a  single  row  of  pollarded 

willows  or  poplars  rundown  the  sides  of  the  streets,  which  an*  little 
Mioro  than  pathways,  and  are  plentifully  perforated  wirli  open 
st'wers.  The  principal  street  or  l)oulevard  of  -lulfa  contains  u 
double  row  of  trees.  But  in  winter  there  is  no  beauty  in  the  place 
(though  1  see  that  in  spring  Mrs.  Bishop  returns  a  very  different 
verdict);  everj-thing  is  inmirre  and  narrow;  the  exteriors  of  the 
houses  are  blank  waUs  of  mud,  pierced  by  a  single  door.  Life 
in  Julfa  sfemck  ine  as  cribbed,  cabined,  and  confined  to  an  intoler- 
able degree ;  and  it  was  a  relief  to  escape  from  its  squalid  pr&* 
cincts  even  to  the  spacious  ruin  of  Isfahan.  There  is  a  marked 
contra.st  of  appearance  in  the  people  of  Julfa  witli  the  inhabitants 
of  an  ordinary  Pt  rsian  town  :  for  the  cnstoniarv  l»lne  cJmdar  or 
veil  of  the  Mussulman  female  is  replaced  by  the  tjjxjtless  white 
sheet,  covering  a  red  gown,  of  the  Armenian  woman,  whose  black 
eyes  and  eyebrows  flash  above  a  white  cotton  cloth  that  conceals 
the  mouth  and  chin  and  presses  upon  the  lower  part  of  the  nose. 
Around  their  waists  are  visible  broad  girdles  adorned  with  silver 
plates.  There  must  be  a  good  deal  of  market  gardening  in  Julia, 
for  piles  of  vegetables  are  exposed  for  sale  in  the  streets;  and 
fniit  is  cheap  and  excellent. 

It  is  well  kntjwu  1  hat  both  the  name  '  and  the  first  inhabitants 
of  Julfa  were  borrowed  from  the  town  of  th<'  same  title  on  the 
River  Araxes.  in  A/erbaiian.  From  there,  in  IGO^,  Shah 
Abbas,  pursuing  his  favourite  policy  of  forcible  colonisa- 
tion, transported  several  thousand  families  of  Armenians  to  his 
new  capital,  where  he  conceded  them  the  sparse  consolation  of  a 
revival  of  their  patrimonial  name.  His  design  has  been  attributed 
by  some  to  a  wish  to  despoil  the  Turkish  army  of  its  chief  mart 
for  provisions ;  but  it  is  more  credibly  referred  to  the  monarch's 
confidence  in  the  thrift  and  commercial  aptitudes  of  the  Christians, 
and  tx)  his  desire  to  give  his  subjects  at  Isfahan  tlie  benefit  at  once 
of  their  industry  and  example.  Cliardin  speaks  of  an  Old  and 
a  New  Julfa  as  the  colonias  respectively  of  Abbas  the  Great  and 

'  Some-  I'ersian  writers,  however,  coll  it  .Tiil;ilii»'li,  a  name  which  signifies 
'  vveaverft'  quarter/  and  which  often  appeitr»  in  Govcrnixient  douumeots,  instead  of 
Julfa.  They  further  asaert  that  this  was  the  original  and  earlier  name,  before  the 
Armeniatt  immigzatioti.  Histoiy*  boweveri  leads  no  corroboration  to  this  hypo- 
theait. 
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Abbas  II. ;  but  I  inter  that  the  latter  connoted  new  streets  and 
boUdings  mther  than  a  second  immigration,  of  which  I  have  found 
no  oonoborative  record.  Encouraged  by  its  royal  founder,  who 
gave  the  new  arrivals  many  privilegee,  exempting  them  from 
servitnde,  granting  them  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion,  and  a 
kalanUtr  or  mayor  of  their  own  nationality,  and  lending  them 
money  without  interest,  Jnlfa  soon  became  a  thriving  and  populous 
place.  By  ttiu  time  of  Herbert's  visit  (1027),  the  number  had 
swollen  to  10.000  souh.  In  Chardin's  day  Julih  contained  3,400 
houses  and  00,000  pers  ii -fFryer  at  tin'  same  time  says  6,000 
iamilieii),  more  than  a  dozen  churches  or  chapels,^  a  monastery,  a 
nunnery,  '  wliere  were  about  thirty  poor  wiMows  or  girls,  ugly  and 
ill-shapen/  and  100  to  120  pneste.  The  Jesuits  possessed  an 
establishment  there  (the  mins  of  their  church  can  still  be  seen), 
having  arrived  in  1645  under  Pdre  Rigourdi  with  letters  from  the 
Pope  and  the  King  of  Vnxace,  For  a  time  the  pros|>erity  of  the 
colony  was  free  from  cloud  or  blemish,  although  the  taxation  levied 
from  it  gradually  increased  in  pruportion  to  tlie  clwindling  sym- 
pathies ov  the  growinijr  cupidity  of  the  hiter  Sefavi  kings.  Sliah 
Suleiman  was  the  tirst  w]\o  systematically  overtaxed  and  persecuted 
the  Armenians.  Under  Shah  Sultan  Husein,  who  prided  himself 
upon  an  unbending  orthodoxy,  the  outlook  became  blacker  still,  a 
law  being  promulgated  that  if  a  Persian  killed  an  Armenian  he 
need  only  pay  one  load  of  com  to  the  &mily  of  the  deceased.  In 
and  after  the  Afghan  invasion,  the  Jul&ns  suffered  terribly ;  but 
the  storm  did  not  finally  culminate  till  the  reign  of  Nadir  Shah, 
who  alleging,  most  unjustifiably,  that  they  had  helped  the 
Afghans  in  the  siege  of  Isfahan,  visited  theui  with  savage  |ienaltieH 
and  exactions,  interdicted  their  worshi]!,  and  fthiced  them  under  a 
ban  of  pennanent  social  ostracism.  Tniiiifdiately  ui)on  the  news 
of  his  death  in  1  717,  the  miserable  Armenians  tlocked  aw^ay  in 
hundreds,  if  not  thousands,  to  Georgia,  to  India,  and  to  Baghdad ; 
and  the  population  shrank  to  limits  u[K>n  which  it  has  never  since 
been  able  to  make  any  appreciable  advance.  Olivier  in  1796 
reported  800  families,  Morier  and  Ouseley  300  to  400  in  1811, 
Martyn  500  in  1812,  Ker  Porter  300  in  1818,  Lumsden  500  in 

*  The  fouiuisitions  of  the  principal  churches  were  as  follows  :  St.  Joseph,  or 
the  Cathedral,  in  1606;  8t.  Stephen  in  1591 ;  Ht.  John  in  1695.  St.  Georgo  is 
not  now  woA  for  worship,  hat  is  a  great  place  of  pilgrimage,  owfi^  to  ita 
powesdon  of  some  miracle-working  stones,  prayer  in  front  of  which  is  fraught 
with  great  benefit  to  the  sick. 
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1820,  Ussher  3,000  souls  in  18G1,  Goldamid  500  familifs  in  1874, 
The  total  population  of  Julfa  was  given  to  me  as  2,500,  of  whom 
eighty  per  cent,  are  Armenians.^ 

There  are  practically  four  distinct  ingredients  in  the  population 
of  Julfa ;  (1)  the  Armenians  proper,  constituting  the  bulk  of  the 
j^xmeniaQ  Community ;  (2)  the  United  or  Catholic  Armenians,  a 
coounnnity  gmall  schism ;  (3)  the  Church  of  England  Mission  ;  and 
(i)  the  Euro[)ean  mercantile  aud  Telegraph  element.  A  few 
wui  (Is  about  each  of  tliese.  The  Armenians  proper  are  uudor  tlie 
spiritual  jurisdiction  of  an  Arachnurt  or  Archbishop,  who  is 
invariably  a  monk  from  Echmiadzin.  He  resides  in  a  building, 
formerly  a  convent,  adjoining  the  lOgglesia  Wang  (Big  Church)  or 
Cathedral.  Attached  to  this  establishment  is  also  a  nunnery, 
whose  annals  have  not  been  free  from  flagrant  scandal,  and  which 
shelters  a  nxunber  of  old  spinsters  who  visit  the  sick,  teach,  and 
knit  socks.  The  youngs  and  more  active  part  of  the  male  popu- 
lation is  annually  drafted  to  India,  Java,  and  other  places  in  the 
East,  where,  in  situations  of  business  and  profit,  they  speedily  Ioho 
all  desire  to  rptnrn  to  their  unprepossessing  homes.  The  con- 
sequence is,  that  only  the  residuum  is  left  behind ;  and  while  some 
of  these  are  engaged  in  business  as  carpenters,  market  gardeners, 
etc.,  a  good  many  have  embarked  on  a  trade  which  secures  them 
neitiier  popularity  nor  consideration,  viz.,  the  manufacture  of 
liquor,  quite  as  much  for  surreptitious  Persian,  as  well  as  for 
avowed  home  consumption.  Dr.  Wills,  who  lived  in  Julfa  many 
years,  presents  a  very  unfavourable  portrait  of  the  Julfa  Armenian. 
8o  common  is  drunkenness,  that  his  Armenian  cook  would  say  to 
him  on  n  Sunday  night:  'Dinner  finished,  sir;  if  you  no  orders, 
I  go  get  drunk  with  my  jiriest ; '  while  of  the  average  specimen 
he  drew  the  foilowiog  picture : — 

The  Hamadan  Armenian  is  hardworking  and  respectable,  i< 
occasional^  a  drunkard,  looked  on  by  his  Pmian  fellow-subjects 
as  a  friend  and  a  good  citizen.  The  lalahani  looks  upon  the  Julfa 
Armenian  as  a  race  apart,  and  merely  the  panderer  to  his  vices  and 
the  maker  of  intoadcating  liquors  ;  and  the  hangdog  Armenian  with  bis 
sham  Turk  or  European  dress,  and  the  bottle  of  arrack  in  his  pockety 
scowls  staggering  along  in  secure  insolence,  confident  in  the  moral 

*  Vot  the  Armenians  of  JulCft,  vide  a  report  by  Eugene  Bor6  in  bia  Gtm- 
apend^nee  ei  Mfmoire*,  vol.  ii.  pp.  374-92 ;  and  for  mod  em  Jolfa,  ride  C.  J.  WiUs» 
In  the  Land,  ^0.,  capR.  xil  and  xiv. ;  and  Mn.  Bishop^  Jimmef*  in  Ar«M,  vol.  i. 
letten  zSi.  ziii. 
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pro! <  ct ion  jLjiven  liiin  by  the  pi-fsriKv  of  tli«'  Kn-lisli  \s  iioni  lie  robs  ; 
respei  tinpf  neither  ins  prit-st,  whom  lie  ha.s  bet^n  taught  lo  (ies{>i>e  ;  nor 
the  niission.iry  whom  lie  dislikes  at  heart  (tlH>u«^'h  he  has  educated  his 
children  gratuitously)  and  whom  his  priest  opt^idy  reviles. 

It  is,  I  fear,  too  trae  tbat  the  Armenian  of  Julfa  cannot  be 
credited  with  the  virtues  or  gift«  that  Iiave  made  his  race  successful^ 
if  also  unpopular,  elsewhere  in  the  East.   He  has  suffered  fnm  a 

too  long  expatriation  araon^  the  tents  of  Kedar. 

The  tnain  chnreh  or  ratiit  Ji  ;ii  was  built  under  the  auspices  of 

Shah  Ablms  l)y       iiii[)ur ted  colonists.    Haviii',' hitely  been  repnired 

and  decorated  with  new  tiles  it  presents  a  smart  aijuenr- 
Cathedral  ,      .  '  ^ 

ance.    In  the  courtyard  outside  stands  a  big  detached 

belfiy.  Four  stone  pillars  support  a  brick  gallery  with  a  railing, 
to  which  there  is  no  access  from  below.  Above  this  rises  the  bell- 
tower  and  bell,  which  is  pulled  by  a  rope  communicating  with  the 
church  opposite.  In  the  comer  of  the  courtyard  are  a  number  of 
graves,  of  Protestant  Christians  as  well  as  of  Armenians.  Upoij^ 
a  passage  immediately  outside  the  church,  open  a  number  of  ^mall 
cells.  Entering  the  main  buildingr  we  find  that  itsbliape  is  apaml- 
lelognim,  consisting  of  two  squares,  witli  a  semicircular  apse  at  thf^ 
end.  'J  he  first  square  is  the  nave,  the  second  is  the  choir  beneath  a 
dome.  A  wainscoting  of  ornamental  tiles  runs  round  the  base,  and 
above  this  the  walls  are  covered  with  strange  old  paintings  of  rich 
'  and  sombre  hue.  Chardin  tells  us  that  they  were  the  gift  of  a 
wealthy  Armenian  merchant,  named  Avadich,  who,  having  travelled 
in  Italy  and  acquired  a  taste  for  art,  persuaded  his  co-religionists 
to  allow  of  the  execution  of  these  paintings,  greatly  to  the  scandal 
of  the  Mohammedans,  who  were  shocked  at  the  delineation  of  the 
human  ionii.  The  pictures  depict  Old  Testament  scenes,  and  the 
sufferinus  of  saints  and  martyrs,  wlnlst  over  t lie  door  is  a  great  and 
gruesome  tableau  of  the  Day  of  Judgment.  Above  is  the  heavenly 
host,  but  all  the  skill  of  the  artist  has  been  lavished  on  the  tortures 
of  the  damned,  who  are  being  ushered  into  perdition  by  huge 
devils  and  symbolical  monsters.  Higher  up  in  the  walls  are 
windows  filled  with  stained  glass ;  while  the  apse  is  painted  with 
miniatures  of  saints  and  cherubim,  and  with  a  iigure  of  Christ.  It 
should  be  added  that  the  liturgy  in  this  and  the  other  churches  is 
conducted  in  the  ancient  Armenian  tongue,  which  is  gibberish  to 
ninety-nine  out  of  every  liundre<l  Armenians  who  repeat  it. 

Outside  J uifa,  on  the  desolate  stony  plain  that  stretches  to  the 
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foot  of  Kuh*i-Suffa,  is  the  cemetery,  where  three  centuries  of  Ohris- 
taaius  have  been  laid  to  rest.  Here  are  not  merely  the  tombstones 
of  hundreds  of  departed  Armenians — great  blocks  or 

slabij  of  stone,  chiselled  aiKLsciili)t  ured — but  also  of  many 
Enropeaiis,  Kno-Hsh,  Frt  neli,  Dutcli,  and  Russian,  who,  during  the 
sam«'  period,  have  liv.  d  and  died  at  Isfahan  or  .lult'a,  iii  the  employ- 
ment of  the  various  lactories  or  in  other  pursuits.  Among  them 
is  the  well-known  gravestone  bearing  the  insct  i]it  ion  Cy  (jH  liodolfe, 
and  covering  the  remains  of  Balph  or  Kodolph  Stadler,  a  Swis^s 
watchmaker,  who  enjoyed  great  favour  at  the  Court  of  8eii  I.,  but 
was  ultimately  put  to  death  by  that  monarch  in  1637,  upon  his 
refusal  to  turn  Mohammedan.'  The  Armenians  converted  him  into 
a  saint  and  raised  a  tomb  over  his  remains. 

The  small  community  of  United  or  Catholic  Amu  uiaiio,  now 
nuniberiiig  some  S'ixty  l^lmilie^,  is  the  repreHenfat  ive  at  »Iulfa  of  a 
United  i'Chifem  two  hundred  yeai*s  old,  a  Jesuit  missionary  at 
Anne-  Erzerum  having  converted  an  Armenian  bishop  and  a 
liurge  number  of  his  flock  in  the  year  l(>b8.  The  scliism 
spread  in  spite  of  the  vigorous  persecution  of  the  Armenian  hier- 
archy ;  and  later  a  young  Armenian  priest  named  Mechitar  founded 
an  order  of  Armenian  monks  on  the  little  island  of  St.  Lazarus 
near  the  Lido.  In  Julfa  the  church  of  this  small  community  was 
built  in  the  year  1705  ;  but  the  present  movement  is  the  fruit  of  a 
revival,  that  was  eft'ected  early  in  the  present  century  by  Catholic 
Armenians  from  India,  and  sustained  by  an  energetic  priest  named 
Bertoni.  It  is  now  under  the  jurisdiction  of  a  Jesuit  MouBignor, 
and  of  a  well-known  monk,  Pere  Pascal  Arakelian,  who  is  one  of  the 
most  popular  and  agreeable  figures  in  Julfan  society.  RelationB  with 
the  Armenian  Church  have  commonly  been  strained  and  frequently 
hostile ;  but  an  outward  harmony  appears  now  to  have  been 
established. 

Tlie  real  iealousv,  it  is  useless  to  denv,  is  between  the  Arme- 
nians  of  both  per>uabiunSj  antl  the  Mission,  sent  out  and  supjK)rted 
by  the  Church  of  Hngland  Missionary  Sfw  iety,  wliieh  has  selected 
Jul£aaa  the  scene  of  an  active  propaganda  and  a  large  annual  outlay. 
This  mission  is  under  the  control  of  the  well-known  and  greatly 

*  Different  versions  are  given  of  the  circiunsiances  thut  letl  to  his  death  by 
Oleaxius  and  Tavernier,  the  fonn«r»llegiiij?  that  Stadler  had  llrat  killed  a  Pei«iaii 
whom  be  caaglit  breaking  into  his  hottse,  the  latter  that  the  bni^glariotis  Peraiaa 
had  violated  the  watchmaker*8  barem. 
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respected  Dr.  Brace,  of  whom  it  may  be  said  that  he  is  as  good  a  type 
as  can  anywhere  be  seen  of  the  nineteenth-centoiy  Crusader.  In 
chnrch  of  ^  earlier  age  the  red  cross  would  have  been  upon  his 
England  shoulder,  and  he  would  have  been  hewing  infidels  in  con- 
flict  for  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  instead  of  tranBlating  the  Bible, 
and  teaching  in  schools  at  Jnlfa.  Going  out  to  IVisi.i  for  tlie  fii-st 
time  in  1869,  lie  has  been  enf^aged  ever  since  in  a  revision  of  the 
translation  of  the  New  and  Old  Testaments  into  Persian,  and  in  a 
translation  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  into  the  Armenian 
dialect  of  Julfa.  The  establishment  over  which  he  presides  is  large 
and  commodious^  comprising  a  fine  church  with  accommodation 
for  300,  and  a  congregation  in  1889  of  184  native  baptised 
Christians  and  90  oonunnnicants ;  a  boys'  school,  which  in  the 
same  year  was  attended  by  177  pupils,  from  the  ages  of  six  to 
sixteen ;  a  girls*  school  with  an  attendance  of  164 ;  a  staff  of  two 
or  three  European  clergy,  and  of  thirty  lay  teachers,  native  and  Euro- 
peans, and  a  dispensary  for  ATohammedans  and  Christians  alike.  I 
shall.  T  hope,  be  doing  no  injustice  to  Dr.  linices  self-sacrificing  and 
unilaggiug  labonrf?,  if  1  say  that  his  converts  are  drawn  exclnsively 
from  the  Christian  and  not  from  the  Moslem  fold*  Mohammedans 
have  been  baptised ;  but  as  I  have  elsewhere  said  they  have  relapsed, 
and  I  have  never  myself  encountered  a  iull-grown  converted 
Mussulman.  It  would,  perhaps,  savour  of  disrespect  to  an  institu- 
tion excellently  managed,  if  I  added  that  here,  as  in  many  other 
parts  of  the  East,  the  results  do  not,  in  my  opinion,  justify  the 
expenditure  both  of  labour  and  of  money.  The  mission  is  not  over 
popular  with  tlie  Zil-es-Sultan,  and  i:i  naturally  much  disliked  by 
the  Armenian  liierarcliy,  who  look  upon  ite  agents  as  ln  r:-^  on 
their  own  preserves.  To  an  English  traveller  it  is  in  the  higiiest 
degree  agreeable  to  alight,  in  a  strange  land,  upon  a  small  colony  of 
his  own  countrymen,  which  is  also  a  centre  of  hospitable  culture 
and  of  learning. 

Finally,  there  is  resident  at  Jul&  a  small  European  lay  com- 
munity numbering  about  a  doasen  and  composed  of  the  officials 
European  Indo-European  Telegraph  Department,  and  of  the 

representatives  of  the  British  or  foreign  mercantile  houses 

already  named,  who  are  engaged  in  trade  in  Isfalian.  Nothing  can 
exceed  the  friendliness  and  warmth  of  w-  li  ume  that  are  extended  by 
this  little  community  to  straiiL'^t  i  s.  i  see  no  reason  myself,  beyond 
that  of  old  custom,  why  they  should  continue  to  reside  in  Ju1£ei 
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rather  than  in  the  city,  where  are  their  places  of  business,  and 
whitlier  they  have  to  walk  or  ride  a  distance  of  three  miles  every 
morning.  Rents  are  much  higher  in  Julia, and  the  atmosphereis^as  I 
have  said,  cramped  and  narrow.  In  former  times  the  laige  Christian 
population  of  Julfa  conferred  a  sort  of  protection  upon  European 
Christians  compelled  to  live  in  or  near  the  capital.  But  the  obliga- 
tion is  nf>w  entirely  reversed.  There  is  no  doubt  that  foreigners  might 
reside  in  I»i'ahan  with  perfect  impunity,  and  it  is  the  Armenians 
of  Julfa  who  benefit  by  tlie  existing  arraugement,  which  gives  them 
a  security  that  they  would  not  otherwise  enjoy.  In  considering  the 
small  estimation  in  which  Christians  generally  are  held  by  the 
uneducated  masses  in  Persia,  it  must  further  be  remembered  that 
the  Armenians  are  the  only  Christian  population  known  to  them ; 
and  that  if  a  traveller  protests  his  &ith  and  finds  the  declaration 
received  either  with  indiflference  or  with  contempt,  it  is  in  nine 
cases  out  of  ten  because  he  is  at  once  associated  with  the  none  too 
desirable  attainments  of  his  fellow-Christians  of  Julfa. 

Ill  conclusion,  let  me  devote  a  paragraph  to  the  few  sights  of 
interest  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Isfahan.  Of  these  the 
Shaking  hest  knowQ  are  the  Minari  Jumban,  or  Shaking  Minarets, 
of  Kalehdan,  or  Guladan,  a  village  about  six  miles  to  the 
west  of  Isfahan.  Here  there  is  the  tomb  of  a  Sheikh  Abdullah, 
though  what  particular  Abdullah  no  one  appears  to  know.  His 
sarcophagus,  a  big  rectangular  chest,  stands  in  an  open,  vaulted 
recess,  and  upon  either  side  of  the  ia^e  above  the  arch  rise  the 
two  minarets  to  an  additional  height  of  about  twenty  feet,  the  entire 
structure  being  of  brick.  A  smiUl  spiral  staircase  in  the  interior 
of  either  minaret  leads  to  the  suinoiit,  which  is  pierced  with  open 
arclies.'  An  individual  nsnally  ascends  the  right-hand  tower, 
where,  by  pressing  against  the  walls  and  swaying  to  and  fro,  he 
imparts  an  oscillation  to  the  minaret,  which,  passing  along  the  in- 
tervening platfmn  about  thirty  feet  in  length,  is  communicated  to 
the  other  tower ;  so  that  both  of  them  visibly  sway  in  company 
with  the  operator,  describing  a  deviation  of  several  indies  from  the 
perpendicular.  Writers  have  exhausted  their  ingenuity  in  the 
attempt  to  explain  this  phenomenon,  which  is,  of  course,  attributed 
by  the  Persians  to  the  wonderful  properties  of  the  defunct  Sheikh. 

>  Tavernier  included  in  hia  Trattk  an  engraving  of  the  iSbaking  Minarets^ 
which  shook  in  hia  day ;  although  why  he  should  represent  a  figure  as  swarming 
Hp  the  exterior  of  the  minaret,  in  oontempt  of  the  stairway*  I  cannot  explain. 
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One  traveller  is  convinced  that  the  towers  are  connected  by  a  chain 
concealed  beneath  the  platform  ;  another  says  that  from  the  ground 
to  the  summit  they  are  detached  from  and,  so  to  sjieak,^ enclosed 
in  the  main  building,  which  experiences  and  transmits  the  oscilla- 
tion easily  excited  in  the  separate  towers.  Mine.  Dieulafoy  says 
that  each  tower  has  for  its  vertical  axis  a  wooden  framework  tixed  in 
the  staircase,  and  can  thus,  when  agitated,  describe  slight  oscilla- 
tions round  its  own  axis.  ^lore  probably  the  elasticity  of  the  bricks 
and  mortar  employed  have  something  to  do  with  it,  tlie  vibration 
easily  excited  in  one  tower  being  tlien  communicated  along  the 
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tympanum  of  the  main  arch  to  the  other.  Dr.  Wills  calls  them  *  a 
terrible  fraud,'  though  for  what  reason  I  do  not  understand.  There 
is  no  fraud,  and  still  less  is  there  anv  miracle.  The  only  foliv  is 
that  of  the  visitor  who  is  in  the  smallest  degree  excited  by  so 
commonplace,  even  if  uncommon,  a  manifestation. 

At  a  slight  distance  from  the  Shrine  of  Abdullah  rises  an  iso- 
lated rocky  hill,  the  summit  of  which  is  crowned  by  some  ruined 
Sites  and  buildings  of  mud-brick.  This  is  called  the  Atesh  Gah, 
ruins         from  a  tradition  that  a  fire-altar  was  here  erected  bv 

ft 

Ardeshir  (Artaxerxes)  Longimanur^.  The  traditicm  may  be  true, 
but  the  present  ruins  are  not  old.  Innnediately  to  the  south  of 
Julfa  the  red  rock\'  ramparts  of  the  Kuh-i-8uffa  (from  an  Arabic 
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word  signif^'ing  a  house  on  a  high  place  or  terrace)  frame  the 
landscape  with  tlieir  gaunt  and  ragged  outlines.  In  a  recess  or 
terrace  on  their  northern  front,  less  than  half-way  np  and  ov^erlook- 
ing  the  capital,  a  pavilion  or  summei^house  was  built  by  Shah 
Snleiman.  and  called  Takht-i>Siileiman,  upon  the  site  of  a  former 
hermitage.  Only  the  rains  of  the  villa  now  remain,  but  the  climb 
is  repaid  by  the  fine  view.  A  neiglibdUi  ini^^  iDcky  height  supports 
some  ruins,  also  of  modeni  date,  but  bearing  tlu'  name  of  Kaleh  or 
Taklit-i-Kustam,  fmm  a  tradition  tlint  the  national  hero  built  a 
fortn^sH  on  this  site.  At  the  foot  of  the  Kuh-i-Sutta  was  situated 
the  famous  palace  of  Ferahabad  (Abode  of  Joy),  to  which  its  royal 
architect  and  master,  Shah  Sultan  Ilusein,  was  so  devotedly  at- 
tached that  when  the  Afghans  invaded  Persia,  he  was  quite  ready 
to  sacrifice  his  capital  if  only  the  barbarians  would  leave  him  his 
palace.  The  latter  was  distinguished  less  for  its  buildings  than  for 
its  wonderful  terraces,  and  lakes,  and  gardens,  which  were  the  ad- 
miration of  observers.  The  Afghans,  it  is  needless  to  say,  spared 
neither  the  scruples  nur  the  pei^son  of  tlic  accnmmodatiug  monarch. 
Ferahabad,  having  been  hastily  cvacuatrd  In-  him,  was  occu})ied  by 
them  and  was  burned  to  the  ground  wlien,  a  few  years  later,  they 
were  expelled  from  Isfahan.  Its  site  is  now  a  wilderness  df  ruins. 
But  little  more  imposing  are  the  remains  of  the  celebrated  castle 
of  Tabarrak,  which  was  the  deposit  of  the  Koyal  Treasure  under 
the  Sefavi  kings,  and  whose  fortifications  were  described  in  such 
glowing  terms  by  Chardin,  Kaempfer,  and  others.  Already,  in 
1704,  Le  Brnn  found  them  shattered  and  tottering,  and  the  sur- 
viving walls  are  now  little  more  than  heaps  of  clay. 

Truly,  as  he  turns  Ins  back  on  Isfahan  after  comi>]erinj:r  the 
local  itineraiT,  wiiicli  1  have  here  marked  out  for  him,  may  the 
traveller  observe,  in  the  words  of  Shelley — 

Look  on  my  works,  ye  mighty,  and  despair  I 
•       Nothing  beside  remains.    Round  the  decay 
Of  that  colossal  wreck,  boundless  and  bare 
The  lone  and  level  sands  stretch  far  away. 
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CHAJ»TEK  XX 

FROM  ISFAHAN  TO  8HIRAZ 
Out  of  tbe  ivoiy  palnoes  whereby  thejr  have  maile  thee  glail. — IMm  xIt,  9* 

Although  the  Euro|>eau  traveller  will  have  made  Jalfa  his  head- 
quarters during  his  residence  at  lafabaUy  his  post-horses  will  upon 
Postal  niTi\  al  have  been  obliged  to  return  upon  their  tracks  for 
a  distance  of  over  three  miles — ^paid  for  as  one  foarsakh — 
to  the  ehapaf'^chanek  in  Isfahan,  and  from  there  they  will  have  to 
be  ordered  beforehand  to  come  ont  sgain  to  Julfa  when  he  is  ready 
to  start  upon  his  forward  way.  The  table  of  stations  and  dietanoes 
upon  the  road  to  Sliiraz  is  as  follows : ' — 


Dlstaiife 

1  Appnxi- 

iJi-.i.kHoo 

Appraxl> 

Saate  at  fitatlon 

111 

nute 

Niuue  ot  SUttioii 

in 

l_ 

furmkh$ 

'  SntdSm 

1  /artaiht 

dlatanee 
Id  milN 

Isfahunt(6,ai)UitO 

Kbau-i-Kiioreb 

7 

~24~i 

4 

1  ^ 

Debtridt  (7,600  ft.) 
Murghab(G,200ft.) 

18  i 

Mayar  . 

t 

1    w  1 

t  7 

29 

Kmnishch  f  . 

21 

Kawamabatl 

MakhuU  Beggi  . 

;  "  ' 

(iSiveuU  f)  . 

6 

24 

Yezdikhast  (6,600 

'  Poseh  • 

1  6 

31 

ft.)  . 

19  ' 

ShuIgLitaa  . 

6 

24 

biuraz  f  (4*750  ft,) 

21  ( 

Abttdeh  f  . 
Sunnek 

5 

1     22  ■ 

1      '  - 

4 

15 

Total 

81 

312  1 

t  «*  Telegraph  statioiu. 


Qoitting  the  sqnalid  and  dusty  precincts  of  Julfa  and  leaving  the 
Armenian  cemetery,  with  its  shattered  gravestones,  on  the  right,  the 
track  mounts  the  slopes  of  the  Knh-i-Saffii,  ontO  we  reach  a  point 

where,  as  the  road  dips  into  a  holl6w,  we  inevitably  turn  round  in 

the  saddle  to  take  a  parting  look  at  Isfahan.    Tliere,  outspread  over 

'  lu  addition  to  the  authorities  ulreaWy  quoted  for  the  journey  from  Teheran 
lo  Isfahan,  and  luost,  if  not  all,  of  whom  have  also  described  the  march  from 
Isfahan  to  Shiraz,  I  may  cite  for  the  latter  the  following  works:  J.  B.  Tavernier 
(1666),  TfWfelt,  lib.  y.  aip.  xx.;  J.  btroys  (1672),  Voyagem,  cap.  xzziii-iv.;  Sir  J. 
Chardin  (1674),  Vi^met  (edit.  LaoglteX  vol.  viU.  pp.  196^14;  C.  Le  Bmn  (1704- 
5),  Travel*,  cap.  l._lv. ;  A.  Dupr^;  (1H08),  Voyage  en  Pcrsr,  vol.  i.  caps,  xxv.- 
xxvIiL;  J.  S.  Huckinglmm  (1810),  7'ninh,\o}.  i.  cap.  zii.  to  end ;  Lieateaant  T. 
JilUiQjiden  (1820),  Jourtufg from  India^  pp.  72-1 16. 
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the  wide  plain,  are  the  capolas  and  minara,  the  pigeon-towers  and 

terraced  bridges,  the  long  a^ennes  and  strair^'ling  suburbs  of  the 
fallen  capital.  From  this  distance  the  pitiless  handiwork  of  decay 
is  blurred  and  iniperce])til)le,  and  a  certain  majesty  seems  still  to 
hover  over  the  wreck  of  departed  i^randeur.  I  know  of  no  city  in 
the  world  that  has  ever  strock  me  with  a  greater  pathos,  or  whose 
figare  is  wrapped  in  so  melnnrlioly  a  garb  of  woe.  The  road 
descends  to  the  post-stataon  of  Marg  in  a  small  desolate  ralley,  in 
which,  with  the  exception  of  a  mined  caraTanserai,  it  is  the  solitary  * 
buUding.  After  leaving  Marg,  the  track  climbs  a  steep  acclivity, 
known  as  the  KotaUi-Urchin,  or  Pass  of  the  Stairway,  from  the 
fac-t  that  stejjs  have  in  places  been  hewn  in  the  rock.  This  pass, 
however,  although  t-o  the  timid  vision  uf  Sir  K.  Ker  Porter  it  seemed 
'  litendlv  a  ladder  hewn  in  the  mountain  for  the  surer  footintr  of  the 
horses  and  beasts  of  burtlien,  who.  as  we  viewed  them  indistinctly 
from  below,  appeared  hanging  from  the  rock  in  the  air,'  is  ia  no 
sense  remarkable,  and  is  childs  play  compared  with  the  famous 
JcotaiB  of  the  Shiraz-Bushire  rente  that  will  be  encoantered  later  on. 
Having  crossed  the  ridge,  I  cantered  gaily  along  the  level  plain  to 
Mayar,  passing  on  the  way  a  band  of  six  Rassians,  who  had  excited 
great  interest  in  Jnlfa  by  their  mysterious  movements  and  by  the 
unexplained  character  of  their  mission  in  these  parts.  No  one  knew 
whether  they  were  traders  or  Government  agents.  I  entered  into 
conversation  witli  tliem;  their  leader  told  me  that  they  were  private 
travelU'i  -.  journeying  for  their  own  amusement  to  Bushire.  a  state- 
ment which  was  belied  by  th(Mr  ob«:cure  appearance,  and  was  sub- 
sequently invalidated  by  the  discovery  that  they  were  engaged  on 
a  sort  of  roving  expedition  to  Abyssinia,  for  which  place  they  ulti- 
mately embarked  from  Bombay.  The  character  and  quality  of  the 
men  whom  Russia  employs  on  these  semi-political  undertakings^ 
disguised  under  a  mask  of  colonisation,  are  among  the  puzzles  of 
the  East. 

Mayar  was  once  a  flourishing  and  agreeable  place,  and,  in 
Taverniers  day,  *  consisted  of  above  1,000  houses.'  Its  walls  and 
towers  are  now  in  ruins,  and  almost  the  sole  relic  of  the 
good  days  «rone  by  is  the  caravanserai,  originally  built  by 
tlie  mother  of  Shah  Abbas  and  afterwards  restored  by  Shah  Suleiman. 
This  structurei  which  is  built  of  brick  upon  a  massive  stone  founda- 
tion, is  now  in  a  state  of  dilapidation,  but  in  the  early  years  of  the 
century  it  was  described  by  travellers  as  the  finest  erection  of  the 
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kind  in  Persia.  I  do  not  know  tliat  ^[ayar  or  its  surroundings 
possess  any  otber  interest,  liowever  faint,  although  the  hills  which 
sumond  its  valley  awoke  in  the  bosom  of  the  susceptible  Porter  a 
paroxysm  of  the  most  profound  emotion : — 

I  might  have  thought  myself  again  amongst  the  most  savage  tracks 
of  the  Caucasus,  climbing  the  scarred  ridges  of  a  shattered,  rocky  world. 
The  whole  seems  as  if  the  Titans  had  really  been  at  war,  and  this  the 
scene  of  their  tearing  up  the  hills  and  pitching  them  against  each  other, 
to  fall,  at  any  hazaitl,  in  the  pell-mell  heaps  in  which  they  stand. 

If  the  transpo^-f  ^  of  the  worthy  Baronet  have  never  served  any  other 
purpose,  at  least  I  have  often  been  grateful  to  them  for  the  relief 
they  have  imparted  to  monotonous  sections  of  my  journey. 

The  road  follows  the  valley,  which  is  barren  and  without  in- 
terest, to  Knmisheb.  A  confused  vision  of  big  pigeon-towers ;  of 
Kami  heh  *  graveyard,  to  which  a  crowd  was  hurrying  a 

newly-deceased  corpse,  with  the  strange  mixture  of  irre- 
verence and  mourning'  tluit  elianictfrises  a  Mussnhnaii  funeral ;  of 
a  tumble-down  city  witli  crumbleti  walls  and  moulJering  t^w^ers ; 
and  of  a  large  blue  dome  surrounded  by  old  rhenars.  and  f^leaniing 
fitfully  through  an  opaque  whirlwind  of  dust — still  remains  in  my 
memor\T  as  I  think  of  Kumisheli.  This  place,  which  is  the  Komsu 
of  Delia  Valle  and  tlie  Homicha  of  Chardin,  was  over  three  miles 
in  circuit  in  the  latter's  time,  though  even  then  it  had  fallen  greatly 
Jrom  the  epoch  of  its  prime  under  the  earlier  Sefavi  sovereigns. 
Its  present  desolation  is  over  a  century  and  a  half  in  age,  having 
been  inflict<*d  by  the  Afghans  in  their  northward  inarch  against 
Tsfahiiii  in  1722,  a  visitation  from  wliich  the  place  lias  never  re- 
coveri'd.  Tlie  blue  dome  covers  the  la«t  restin<^'-place  of  Shah 
Ueza,  wlu)  is  ilescribed  by  Chardin  as  a  grandson  of  tlie  Imam  Reza, 
but  appears  more  probably  to  have  been  his  brother  and  a  son  of 
the  Imam  Musa  el  Kazim  (the  Forbearing).  In  the  early  ]^r\rt  of 
the  century  the  Persian  Shiahs  were  much  less  &natical  about  the 
entry  of  Christians  into  their  mosques  and  sanctuaries  than  they 
now  are;  and  we  have  records  of  visits  by  former  travellers  to 
shrines  which  are  now  only  accessible  at  a  certain  risk.  Bucking- 
ham, who,  however,  spoke  the  language  and  posed  as  a  pilgrim  to 
the  Moslem  shrines,  entered  the  Mosque  of  Kumisheh  in  181G,' 
and  described  its  interior.  The  inner  court,  around  which  are  cells 
for  dervishes  and  pilgrims,  contains  two  tanks,  in  one  of  which 

I  Trawls,  vol.  i.  pp.  430-2. 
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have  always  been  kept  a  namber  of  sacred  fish.  Two  centuries 
ago  the  sanctity  of  these  creatures  was  indicated,  as  Chardin  and 

I)r.  Fryer  acquaint  us,  by  *  their  Noses  and  Finns  being  hun<r  with 
Gold  Rings;  besides  these  here  were  Ducks  devote  to  as  foppisli 
n  ^rninteuancc'  Tlie  declining  fervour  or  tlie  more  practical 
temper  of  modern  times  may  be  variously  held  accoimtaljle  for  the 
disappearance  of  these  evidences  of  distinction,  but  the  tish  still 
remain.  The  tomb  of  the  saint  reposes  behind  a  brass  trellis  or 
grating  beneath  the  blue-tiled  dome. 

On  the  further  side  of  Knmisheh  extends  a  level  plain,  fringed 
by  mountains  on  the  left  or  eastern  side,  which  was  the  scene  of 
Battle-field  ^  battle  fought  in  1 8B5  between  the  army  of  Mohammed 
of  1886  Shall,  commanded  by  Sir  H.  Tiindsay-Bethune,  and  the 
combined  force?  of  two  of  his  uncles,  tlie  Firman  Pirma  (previously 
(i«)vernor-rreneral  of  Fars)  and  his  brother,  Hasan  Ali  Mirza  (the 
JShuja-es-Sultaneh),  who,  upon  the  death  of  old  Fath  Ali  Shah, 
combined  to  dispute  the  succession  of  their  nephew  to  the  throne. 
The  royal  forces  consisted  only  of  two  regiments  of  regular  infantry, 
some  cavalry,  and  twenty  guns — less  than  4,000  men  in  alL  The 
pretenders  had  a  much  larger  army,  but  were  deficient  in  artillery, 
in  which  Lindsay  (or  Linji,  as  the  Persians  called  him)  had  a  de^ 
cided  advantage.  A  mist  separated  the  two  forces,  who  are  said 
to  have  been  unaware  of  each  other's  propinquity  until  the  Arme- 
nian wife  of  Colonel  Rhee,  serving  in  the  Shah's  army,  lieard  a 
shot  fired  in  the  opposite  camp.  Bethune  then  took  the  enemy  by 
surprise,  and  aided  by  his  guns,  which  battered  down  the  walls  of 
a  deserted  village  in  which  they  had  stationed  themselves,  soon  put 
them  to  flight.  Marching  rapidly  upon  Shiraz,  he  there  took 
prisoner  the  two  claimants  and  sent  them  captive  to  Teheran.  The 
rebellion  was  thus  crushed  at  the  outset. 

Several  villages  are  i)assed  in  the  hollow  of  the  plain  on  the 
right  hand,  and  eventually  the  hamlet  of  Kishara  is  reached  lying 
Maksud  ^  depression  at  a  little  distance  off  the  road.    Here  is 

^^s^  a  village  and  the  r/nfjytr-lhaneh,  but  the  stage  takes  its 
name  from  the  walled  village  of  Mnksud  Beggi  fa  little  further  on 
and  nearer  the  eastern  valley-wall),  which  itself,  according  to 
.Chardin,  was  named  from  *  the  late  Lord  Steward  of  Persia,'  to 
whom  it  owed  its  elevation.  On  the  next  stage  to  Yezdikhast^  a 
distance  of  twenty-five  miles,  I  only  passed  one  place  on  the  way. 
This  was  Aminabad,  the  Abode  of  Trust  or  Safety,  originally  erected 
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as  a  fortified  redoubt  against  the  Baklitluri  fi-cpbooters  by  Daad 
Khan,  brother  of  Imam  Kuli  Khan,  the  celebrated  Governor- 
General  of  Fara  ander  Shah  Abbas.  For  two  centaries  the  locality 
continued  to  attract  the  hostile  notioe  of  those  formidable  tribes- 
men, and  in  aboat  1815  the  whole  place  was  rebuilt  for  the  pro- 
tection of  wayfarers,  the  walled  enclosure  including  a  mud  fort,  a 
caravans*  raij  a  niosqiu-,  and  baths.  The  lueuiburs  of  Jlu-  i-arly 
British  Embassies  t^>  Persia  and  travellers  in  the  first  halt'  of  the 
present  century  were  always  instructed  to  keep  a  very  sharp  look- 
out in  the  belt  of  country  stretching  southwards  from  this  neigh- 
bourhood to  Dehbid ;  and  in  their  pages  Bakhtiari  is  a  designation 
almost  interehangeable  with  the  name  of  robber.  The  nomads  are 
now  kept  in  better  order,  and  Aminabad  is  no  longer  a  necessary 
haven  of  security.  Nevertheless,  ther^  are  but  few  signs  of  life  or 
habitation  on  this  part  of  the  southward  track,  so  efiectually  have 
the  risks  and  exactions  arising  from  contiguity  to  the  nmin  road 
driven  away  a  sedentary  popalation.  Neither  on  the  road  from 
Isfahan  to  the  Gnlf  did  I  observe  many  nigns  of  throiit^h  trafiic. 
Caravans  of  mules  and  camels  are  j)asstd,  but  there  in  no  general 
stream  of  wayfarers  nor  any  migration  of  families  similar  to  those 
so  frequently  encountered  on  the  Meshcxi-Teheran  road.  If  the 
present  extent  of  traffic  between  the  capital  and  the  cities  of  Isfahan 
and  Shims  is  of  at  all  a  fixed  or  normal  description  there  would 
be  some  difficulty  in  filling  a  single  railway  train  per  diem  between 
those  centres.  On  the  plains  hereabouts  grows  the  wild  plant  from 
which  the  gum  ammoniac,  or  itshdk,  is  derived .  and  which  is  more 
or  less  common  in  the  liilly  country  from  Kei  nian  to  Kermanshah. 

A  little  beyond  Aniiaabad,  the  administrative  frontier  between 
Irak-Ajemi  and  Fars  is  crossed ;  and  we  enter  upon  the  province 
FuB  whicli,  Ijoth  in  name,  in  history,  and  in  population,  has 
the  best  right  to  be  regarded  as  Persia  Proper,  and  as 
the  central  hearthstone  of  Iran.  Fars,  or  Farsistan,  is  the  same 
word  as  the  Greek  Persis ;  and,  originally  the  title  of  a  section 
only  of  the  empire  of  Iran,  has  begotten  the  name  which 
Europeans  have,  from  remote  times,  applied  to  the  whole.  In 
this  province  were  the  capitals  of  the  Achiumenian  kings, 
PasargadaB,  Persepolis,  Istakhr;  here  the  Sassanian  nionarchs, 
whilst  they  favoured  a  more  western  ca])ital,  frequently  resided, 
and  have  left,  in  close  proximity  to  thw  palaces  and  tombs  of  tlielr 
predecessors,  the  sculptured  records  of  their  own  majestic  rule ; 
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and  here,  in  the  cradle  of  the  native  race,  a  succession  of  ambitioug 
solders  of  fortune,  springing,  as  a  role,  from  a  hnmble  stock, 
foond  it  possible,  in  the  early  disorganisation  and  ultimate  atrophy 

of  the  unwieldy  empire  of  the  Khalifa,  to  carve,  with  their  own 
swords,  the  scarcely-dispfuised  reality  of  an  independent  kingdom. 
The  first  of  these  was  \  akub  bin  Leith,  of  Seistan,  founder  of  the 
8ufari  or  Coppei*smith  dynasty,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  ninth 
century,  whose  earliest  conquests  were  Herat,  Kerman,  and  Ears. 
In  the  reign  of  his  brother  and  suoceesor,  the  Khalifs  recovered 
their  sway,  but  only  to  cede  it  a  few  years  later  to  the  Dilemi,  or 
Al-i-Buyah  family,  whose  founder  was  a  fisherman,  and  who, 
nominally  as  viceroys  of  the  Khalif,  ruled  with  great  authority 
and  splendour  at  Shiraz.   Next  came  the  Seljuk  invasion.  A 
Turkish  general  was  appointed  Governor  of  Fars,  and  managed 
affairs  so  bkiltuUy  as  to  transmit  that  oflSce  to  his  sou,  who  apfain 
passed  it  on  in  like  fashion,  seven  viceroys,  whose  rule  extended 
from  1066  to  1149  a.d.,  being  thus  derived  from  the  same  family. 
Sunkur  ibn  Modud,  a  chieftain  of  the  Turkoman  tribe  of  Salghuris, 
who  had  been  moved  by  the  Seljuks  from  Khorasan  to  Fars,  threw 
off  the  Seljuk  yoke  and  proclaimed  his  own  independence  in 
1149  A.D.   It  was  during  the  reign  of  Abubekr,  one  of  his  suc- 
cessors, that  Sadi,  the  poet,  lived  for  thirty  years  at  Shiras,  com^ 
posed  his '  Gulistan '  and  *  Bostan/  and  died.  At  this  time  Fars  was 
an  extensive  and  powerful  kinordom,  seeing  that  it  comprised  Ker- 
fuan,  Isfaiian.  the  coast-line  aud  islands  of  the  Gull,  and  even  the 
opposite  or  Arab  sliore.     When  Jengliiz  Khan  appeared  upon  the 
scene,  Abubekr  was  wise  enough  to  prnfter  his  allegiance  to  the 
Mongol,  who  responded  by  confirming  him  in  his  office,  a  patron- 
age that  was  ratified  a  little  later  by  the  marriage  of  a  Salghar 
princess  with  the  son  of  Hulaku  Khan.   Here,  however,  the  in- 
dependent line  of  Atabegs  terminated ;  and  Fare  remained  a  Mongol 
province  until  a  fresh  principalily  was  created  by  one  Mubaria- 
ed-Din  Mohammed,  whose  title,  El  Muzafifer,  the  Victorious,  was 
transferred  to  the  dynasty  of  which  he  was  the  founder.    It  was 
during  the  reigu  of  the  fifth  prince  of  this  family  that  Timiir  first 
came  to  Shira?:  (which  prudently  submitted  t^i  his  arms),  and  tliere 
enjoyed  that  friendly  interview  with  the  poet  Uafiz,  that  reflected 
equal  credit  upon  the  wit  of  the  bard  and  the  clemency  of  the 
sovereign.   This  was  in  1387.    A  few  years  later,  however,  Shah 
Mansur,  taking  advantage  of  the  Great  Tartar's  absence,  ventured 
VOL,  n,  y 
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upon  rebellion.  Timur  knew  no  mercy.  The  Persian  army  was 
rooted,  Mananr  was  alain,  and  all  the  princes  of  his  honae  were 
pDt  to  death.  After  the  break*ap  of  the  empire  of  the  oonqneror, 
Fare  fell  snocesrively  into  the  hands  of  the  Turkoman  Black  Sheep 
and  White  Sheep  Dynasties ;  from  whom  it  passed  with  the  rest 
of  Persia  under  the  sway  of  Shah  Ismail,  the  founder  of  the  Sefavi 
royal  line ;  since  which  time  it  has  remained  an  appanage  of  the 
JVrsian  crown.  Few  territories  have  ever  succeeded  in  retaiuiug 
for  so  long  a  period,  namely  six  centuries,  the  almost  continuous 
reality  of  an  imperium  in  imperio  ;  an  achievement  largely  due  to 
the  mountainous  barriers  by  which  it  is  on  all  sides  defended. 

In  every  book  upon  Persia  that  I  had  studied,  I  had  read  of 
Teedikhast  (explained  by  the  old  writers  as  a  Pehlevi  word, 
Y«idikhM(  s^&^^fy^^g  *  Gk>d  willed  it  *)  as  a  village  perdied  upon  a 
remarkable  rock  in  the  centre  of  a  deep  valley.  Great, 
therefore,  was  my  surprise,  as  I  drew  near  the  end  of  my  stacre. 
to  see  wliat  looked  like  a  low  line  of  houses,  jnst  emerging'  above 
the  level  of"  the  plain.  This,  I  thought,  could  never  be  Yezdikhast ; 
and  I  must  have  alighted  once  more  upon  the  elastic  Jarsakh  of 
Khorasan.  It  was  not  till  I  was  within  200  yards  of  the  place 
that  I  realised  my  mistake,  ov  that  the  exact  nature  of  the 
phenomenon  became  visible.  Yesdikhast  is,  truly  enough,  built 
on  the  top  of  a  remarkable  rock,  and  this  rock  does  stand  in  the 
middle  of  a  deep  valley  ;  but  the  latter,  so  far  from  being  a  valley 
in  the  ordinary  application  of  the  term,  is  a  deep  gash  or  trench 
cut  down  to  a  depth  of  over  100  feet,  without  the  slightest 
warning,  in  the  middle  of  the  plain,  the  edge  being  as  clearly 
defined  m  Shakspeare's  Cliff  at  Dover.  One  is  ahnost  on  the  brink 
of  the  gully  before  one  is  aware  of  its  existence.  At  the  bottom 
flows  a  swift  and  dirty  stream  towards  the  east ;  and  upon  the 
far  side  the  plain  resumes  its  normal  level  at  the  top  of  the  fissure, 
as  though  nothing  had  occurred  to  break  its  even  expanse.  Fraser 
said  the  trench  was  200  yards  in  width.  Binning  half  mile.  The 
former  is  much  neaarer  the  mark,  but  is  somewhat  below  it.  This 
extraordinary  trench  has  exactly  the  appearance  of  the  dried-up 
bed  of  a  great  river;  and  there  is  a  tradition,  probably  fouuded  on 
fact,  that  it  was  once  so  filled,  and  was  navigable  by  boats.  Fraser 
said  that  a  road  to  Yezd  lies  for  three  days  in  the  hollow  ;  while 
Chardin  declared  that  the  latt.er  extended  for  twenty  leagues, 
seven  to  the  east,  and  thirteen  to  the  west  of  Yezdikhast.    But  I 
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am  Tiot  aware  that  any  travel! ov  lias  either  traced  or  siirN  eyed  its 
conrsf^ ;  and  I  would  recommend  to  some  future  explorer  a  mai'ch 
across  the  desert,  l)y  this  track,  to  Yezd. 

Right  in  the  middle  of  this  strange  ditch,  which  was  the  old 
bonndaiy  between  Fars  and  Irak,  is  a  long,  narrow  hmnp  of  rock, 
from  300  to  400  yards  in  length,  aevered  from  the  laYine 
walls  on  either  side,  and  standing  absolutely  isolated  in 
the  gully  bottom.  Upon  the  snmmit  of  this  rock  have  been  bnilt 
tiers  of  cottagies,  not  nnlike  the  man-roost  of  Lasgird,  which  I 
have  described  in  my  ride  from  Meshed  to  Teheran,  to  a  height  of 
perhaps  120  to  150  feet  from  the  valley  bottom  ;  and  it  was  the 
topmost  storey  of  these  editices,  peering  above  the  level  of  the 
plain,  tliat  had  looked,  on  my  approach,  like  a  Persian  village  of 
the  familiar  squat  elevation.  I  own  I  should  never  myself  have 
detected  any  analogy  in  the  rock  of  Yezdikhast  to  the  hanging 
gardens  of  Babylon ;  but  the  matter  presented  itself  in  a  different 
light  two  centnries  ago  to  the  vision  of  the  excellent  Dr.  Vryer, 
who  wrote : — 

Here,  at  Esduchos,  was  truly  verified  what  might  be  Fabulously 
delivered  of  .Semiramis's  Pendulous  Oanleiisand  ^Summer  Houses,  t  liere 
being  Tenements  maiie  over  this  Mo;i  (  out  of  the  ancient  Fortifications, 
barring  the  Persian  Incnjachments  on  iln  ir  Confines,  whose  Mouldring 
Sands  have  left  the  jetting  Bocks  the  bare  supporters  of  these  liauging 
Buildings. 

Entrance  to  the  village  is  gained  at  one  spot  only,  on  the  south- 
west (Binning  erroneonsly  says  north-east)  side,  by  a  bridge  of 
Interior  ^^^^  rafters  thrown  across  the  ravine  and  leading  to 
a  single  low  doorway  pierced  in  the  rock.  When  this 
drawbridge  is  removed  or  destroyed  the  place  is  quite  inaccessible, 
and  its  inhabitants  can  laugh  at  marauding  Bakhtiari  or  soldiers 
demanding  a  billet,  or  tax-collectors  unduly  extortionate.  T  entered 
on  foot  and  made  my  way  down  the  main  street,  which  is  more  like 
a  tunnel  than  a  road,  inasmuch  as  the  gi-eater  part  of  it  is  under- 
gronnd  or  has  been  so  completely  built  over  as  to  form  a  veritable 
subterranean  alley.  Small  vaulted  passages  diverge  from  this,  and 
flights  of  steps  lead  up  to  the  higher  cottages,  which  have  rude 
projecting  balconies  with  wooden  palings  on  the  exterior.  From 
any  one  of  these  a  fall  wonld  mean  certain  death.  I  entered  with- 
out hindrance  a  decrepit  mosque,  which  is  said  tb  be  the  imamxadeh 
of  Seyid  Ali,  son  of  the  Imam  Musa,  who  is  repoi*ted  to  have 
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endowed  the  world  with  an  oflbpring  nnmbered  at  1 ,000 — a  perform- 
anoe  that  must  have  greatly  stirred  the  envy  of  Fath  Ali  Shah,  the 
philoprogenitive  Kajar.   The  rock,  with  its  strange  snperstmctare, 

narrows  towards  the  eastern  end,  when*,  from  below,  it  looks  like 
the  Ixiw  of  Honm  gigantic  shi}).  This  was  the  spot  from  which 
Zeki  Khau,  the  inhuman  lialf-brotlKT  of  Kerim  Kluiu  Zend,  who 
had  assumed  the  loal  sovereignty  on  the  Vekil's  death,  while 
marching  northwards  in  1779  against  his  nephew  Ali  Munul 
Khan,  ordei*ed  the  leading  inhabitants  of  Yezdikhast,  one  after  the 
other,  to  be  hurled  down,  because  the  viUagers  declined  to  satisfy 
his  merciless  cupidity.  Eighteen  had  already  perished.  For  his 
nineteenth  victim  the  monster  selected  a  seyidy  whose  wife  and 
daughter  he  commanded  at  the  same  time  to  be  delivered  to  the 
soldiery.  This  sacrilege  proved  too  much  for  the  tolerance  even  of 
his  own  attendants.  That  night  they  cut  the  ropes  of  his  tent, 
which  collapsed  upon  him.  The  villagers  rushed  in  and  satisfied 
a  legitimate  vengeance  by  stabbing  the  bruti*  to  death.' 

At  the  base  of  the  clifis  are  a  number  of  caves  hewn  in  the 
rocks,  which  are  used  as  sheep-folds  and  stables.  The  clmpar- 
khaneh  is  in  the  bottom  of  the  ravine  oa  the  near  side  of  the 
stream  below  the  town.  On  the  far  side  is  a  caravanserai,  origin- 
ally of  the  Se&vi  age,  but  restored  in  the  early  years  of  the  present 
century  by  a  governor  of  Fars.  Climbing  the  reverse  side  of  the 
gully,  1  turned  my  back  on  Yezdikhast  with  the  reflection  that  it 
was  one  oi'  tlie  most  curious  places  I  had  ever  seen,  and  continued 
my  ride  towards  Shulgistan. 

In  summer  an  alternative  ronte,  lying  more  to  the  west  and 
shorter  by  twenty-five  miles  than  the  postal  road,  is  frequently  • 
jyj^^il^^  taken  from  Yezdikhast  to  iShiraz.  It  runs  vid  Dehgerdu, 
Asnpas,  Ujan  (where  Bahram  Gur,  the  sporting  Sassanian 
monarch,  lost  his  life  in  a  quicksand  while  pursuing  the  wild 
ass,  from  which  he  was  named),  and  Mayin.*   But  it  is  not  to  be 

t  The  rtoiy  is  firat  related  hj  Ensign  FnokUn,  wbo  was  at  Yeidikhattt  only 
seven  years  after  the  t  i  aj^n  dy  Imd  occurred  (Ohmrratiant  made  cm  «  Tmr^  ito., 

pp.  316-22).  Sir  R.  K.  Porter,  in  ISls,  and  other  travfillors  at  about  the  same  time, 
conversed  at  Yezdikhast  with  an  old  maii,  tlio  sole  survivor  of  the  catastrophe, 
who,  though  rrnelly  maimed  by  the  fail,  had  not  been  killed  by  it,  but  hod  mauagod 
to  crawl  away  and  save  his  life. 

*  This  roate  was  taken  and  is  deaccibed  by  both  Tavemier  and  Th6venot  in  the 
fleventeentb  century,  and  in  more  recent  times  by  J.  8.Bae]cingluun  (1816),  2Vawlt, 
vol.  i.  pp.  4B0-76 ;  Colonel  Johnson  (1817),  Journey  from  India,  cap.  vii.;  Sir 
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recommended  to  the  stranger,  seeing  that  (nnless  a  deviation  be 

made)  it  misses  both  Pasai'gada"  and  I 't-rscpulis. 

Nofhing  of  interest  marked  mj  ride  over  a  desolate,  gravelly 
plain,  hounded  by  liigli  liills  on  tlie  right,  to  Shulgistan.  Tliere 
AUddi  ^  ruined  caravanserai  of  Shah  Abbas,  and  a  dirty 

i  ri  '  nzadek  with  a  green-tiled  cupola,  covering  the  re- 
mains of  Mohammed,  a  son  of  the  Imam  /ein-el-Abidin.  A 
similar  stage  oondncts  to  Abadeh,  a  large  walled  village,  snr- 
xoonded  by  nnmerons  gardens,  well-watered,  and  planted  with 
trees.  Having  galloped  on  in  front  of  the  post-boy,  I  tried  to  find 
■my  own  way  to  the  Tel e<?mph -office  by  following  the  wires,  but  got 
iiivulved  in  tlie  stutiy  ys  and  aiiiicl  the  blank  mud-walls  of  the 
tov^Ti.  At  the  time  of  my  visit  Abadeh  was  temporarily  celebrated 
for  two  young  panthers,  which  had  been  brought  up  as  pets  by  the 
officer  of  the  Telegraph  Department  stationed  there,  and  which 
roamed  about  his  house  and  garden  at  their  own  sweet  will ; 
althon^  having  reached  a  period  of  adolescence  they  were  rapidly 
becoming  rather  ngly  cnstomers.  The  place  has  a  more  abiding 
fame  for  the  beantifully-carved  kasknksj  or  sherbet-spoons,  and 
boxes,  which  are  made  from  gtdaU,  or  pear- wood,  and  shiimhady 
or  boxwood,  in  the  neighbouring  villages.  The  former,  though 
wrought  by  simple  peasants,  are  veritable  works  of  art ;  the  bowls 
of  the  spoons  being  hollowed  oot  from  a  single  pier*-  of  wootl  till 
they  are  almost  as  thin  as  paper,  and  quite  transparent ;  while  the 
handles  are  models  of  fragile  and  delicate  filagree-work.  The 
carvings  for  the  box  covers  and  sides  are  worked  on  thin  slips, 
which  are  then  glned  on  to  a  rustic  box« 

Continnous  villages  and  evidences  of  cultivation  border  on  the 
road,  which  continues  in  a  south-east  direction,  from  Abadeh  to 
j^^,^  next  post-station  of  Surmek,  whence  a  wall-known 

caravan  route  diverges  vkl  Abarguh  to  Yezd.  1  or 
several  miles  after  leaving  Surmek,  we  proceed  along  the  flat,  ami 
then  commenre  a  steady  rise  till  the  sixteenth  miK ,  where  a 
deviation  from  the  ti*ack,  along  the  line  of  the  telegraph  poles 
more  to  the  left,  may  be  recommended  to  the  traveller  as  saving 
him  from  a  needless  detour.  The  ascent  continues  by  easy  inclines 
to  Khan-i-Khoreh,  which  is  merely  a  post-house  and  a  caravanserai 

R.  K.  Forter  (1818),  TrareU,  vol.  ii.  pj).  1-2(5;  J.  B.  Fra«er  (1821),  Jourmy  into 
Khoramn^  cap.  vi. ;  and  A.  H.  llounsey  (ISiiO),  Journey  through  ike  Caucamt, 
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in  a  bleak  desert.  Already^  since  leanng  Surmek,  we  hare  risen 
500  feet ;  bat  a  further  climb  of  700  is  necessary  before  we  arrira 

at  our  next  halting-place,  which  is  tlie  highest  point  on  tlie  route 
bt  tween  Isfalian  and  Shiraz.    Very  desolate  and  unattractive  is 
this  belt  of  country;  nor  is  JJehbid  (lit.  Village  of  the  Willow), 
the  place  of  which>  I  speak,  situated  in  its  least  unattractive 
portion.    In  the  middle  of  a  bleak  upland  plain,  surrounded  by 
a  network  of  small  watercourses,  are  seen  the  post-house^ 
telegraph-station,  and  one  or  two  huts  that  constitute  the  sum 
total  of  Dehbid.   There  is  no  village,  and  there  are  no  willows. 
An  artificial  mound  of  earth  is  attributed  by  MacGregor  to  the 
era  of  the  Fire  Worshippers  in  Persia,  and  in  the  first  half  of  the 
present  century  was  called  l)y  tlie  natives  Giiinbaz-i-Bahiir,  and 
exj)lained  by  them  as  the  site  of  one  of  the  eight  shooting-boxes 
of  iiahrani  Gnr.     Dehbid  is  7,500  feet  above  the  sea,  and  though 
healthy  enough  from  its  bracing  atmosphere,  is  considered  one  of 
the  coldest  inhabited  places  in  Pei-sia.    A  few  days  before  my 
arrival  the  thermometer  had  registered  twenty  degrees  of  frost ; 
but  a  change  in  the  weather  had  fortunately  occurred;  and  I 
found  travelling  vezy  pleasant.    The  rolling  hills  and  upland 
plains  round  Dehbid  are  the  haunts  of  the  Kashkais  and  other 
nomad  tribes  of  Fnrs,  who  pass  to  and  fro,  at  regnlar  seasons  of 
tlioyear,  drivintr  their  Hocks  to  the  highlands  in  the  spring,  grazing 
as  they  go,  exchanging  milk  for  bread,  and  thieving  wherever  they 
gi^t  the  chance.    I  shnll  have  something  more  to  say  about  them 
at  the  close  of  this  chapter. 

On  leaving  Dehbid  the  track  continues  to  wind  over  the  hills, 
until,  at  about  the  fourteenth  mile,  it  crosses  a  stream  by  a  very 
high-backed  bridge  of  five  arches,  built  by  a  recent 
Mwrghftb    (j^jygjjjQji  Qf  Fars.    Close  to  this  is  the  large  rained 

caravanserai  of  Khaneh  Kurgan,  originally  built  by  Kerim  Khan 

Vekil.  The  stream  is  the  upper  part  of  the  Polvar  River,  which 
from  this  point  is  almost  contiiiuaiiy  with  us,  watering  successively 
the  plains  of  Murghab,  Hajiabad.  atid  Mervdasht  or  I'ersopolis, 
until  it  flows  int^»  the  Knr  or  Bund-Auiir,  at  the  Pul-i-Khan. 
Following  the  valley  down  for  a  short  distance  the  track  then 
turns  abruptly  to  the  right,  and  climbe  a  big  range  of  hills  by  a 
steep  and  very  stony  path.  A  succession  of  desolate  valleys  and 
ridges  follow,  until  the  source  of  a  stream  is  reached  that  presently 
irrigates  the  villages  of  Kadarabad  and  Mui^hab.   Gushing  out 
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Id  great  abundance  from  tho  hillside  it  races  down  the  slope,  for 
all  the  world  just  like  an  finglish  troat-stream.  At  the  bottom 
of  the  deeceot,  the  village  of  Morghab  is  seen,  clustered  against 
the  hillside  in  an  open  valley.  The  distance  from  Dehbid  is 
reckoned  as  seven  yorvaftAff,  but  is  probably  a  little  more,  or  abont 
twenty-nine  miles.  It  took  me  exactly  four  hours  to  accoraplisli, 
cantering  whenever  there  was  fifty  yards  of  possible  ground.  At 
Murghab  the  stream  was  peopled  by  a  number  of  wild  fowl.  T 
saw  several  wild  duck,  a  number  of  snipe,  which  were  quite  tame, 
and  a  great  many  plovers.  Biding  down  the  valley  by  the  side  of 
a  creek  infested  with  these  and  other  water-fowl,  T  crossed  a  second 
small  valley  containing  the  tiny  hamlet  of  Deh-i-Nau,  and  passed 
over  a  slight  acclivity  into  a  third,  which  contains  the  ruins  of 
the  fiunons  capital  of  Cyrus.  Here  I  must  panse  to  deal  with 
some  fulness  with  a  question  that  has  throughout  this  century  been 
a  disputed  point  of  archaeology  and  history,  and  which,  if  it  cannot 
be  definitely  scilved  by  travellers  who  have  been  to  the  spot,  can 
still  less  be  decided  f\i:  rnthrdrd  by  ])rofessor8  or  students  sitting, 
with  their  Arrian  and  8trabo,  or  with  translations  of  the  cuneifomi 
inscriptions  open  before  them,  at  home.  1  have  endeavoured  t<i 
master  both  sides  of  the  controversy ;  and  the  result  at  which  1 
arrive,  even  if  it  carries  conviction  to  the  mind  of  any  reader,  is 
advanced  with  no  dogmatism. 

Tlie  metliod  tluit  I  propose  to  adopt  will  be  first  to  describe  the 
nature  of  the  remains  still  survivitit;  in  tin*  vulley  of  the  Polvar, 
Ruiniiof  ^^^i  secondly,  to  state  the  ar^uuifnt ^;  that  have  been,  or 
PaMtfgttdM.  oan  be,  advanced  for  or  ac^ainst  their  ideiiiiiicfition  with  the 
ancient  Pasargadje.  The  niins  fall  into  six  separate  groups, 
the  site  nnd  relative  positions  of  which  have  been  much  confused  by 
writers  who  have  not  been  to  the  spot.' 

>  The  names  of  the  scholara  who  have  diseiUMd  the  question  without  ocular 
knowledge  wilt  be  given  pceienUy.  The  tmrellerB  who  have  visited  and  deeeribed 
ttie  lenuuns  at  Mnigbab  ate  aa  follows:  J.  P.  Morier  (1809)»        JMvmey^  144, 

(1811)  <Se/wtrf  Journty,  p.  117;  Sir  W.  Ouselcy  (1811),  TraeeU,  vol.  ii.  cap.  xii . 
and  App.  xiii.  :  Sir  R.  K.  Porter  (1818),  Travels,  vol.  i.  p.  48.")  et  M-q.  \  C.  J.  Rich 
{\^2\),  Jownuij  to  Pc r Mr jjolis,  p.  2i0',  Ch.  Tcxier  (1840), /,Mr//j<7/i^,  «kc.,  vol.  ii. ; 
Baron  de  Bode  (IS41),  IVavels,  vol.  i.  p.  71  et  teq. ;  K.  Flandmaud  P.Coste  (1841), 
Perte  Anaietine,  Text,  pp.  156-63,  voL  iv.  pb.  194-203 ;  R.  B.  Binning  (1851), 
Tma  Tsar^  TrM>e(,w€A,  ii.  cap.  ndii.;  M.  Dieulafor  (1881),  I? Aft  Antique  dela 
P»m,  |»it  i.  Ker  Purter  and  Flandin  both  give  useful  WKp^  of  the  ruins.  For 
their  pveaent  condition,  vide  the  photoprmphs  in  Stol/.o's  PcrsepoH§t  930d  in  DienUi- 
foj.  That  a  oomparative  idea  may  be  formed  of  their  state  at  different  periods^ 
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The  first  of  these  that  are  enooimtered  by  a  traveller  coming  from 
the  north  are  the  remains  of  a  great  terrace  or  platform,  built  out  from 
the  summit  of  a  hill  on  the  left-hand  side  of  the  road,  at  about  300 
yards  distance.  This  is  known  as  the  Takht-i-Suleiman,  or  Throne  of 
Solomon,  that  potentate  being  the  Persian's  synonym  for  any  great  un- 
known monarch  of  the  past.  The  terrace  consists  of  a  parallelogram, 
two  of  the  sides  of  which  have  recessed  centres  and  projecting  wings, 
their  dimensions  being  as  follows':  left  wing  72  feet  long,  retiring 
angle  54  feet»  central  recess  168  feet,  corresponding  returning  ang^e  54 
feet^  right  wing  48  feet,  or  about  290  feet  in  total  length.  The  length 
of  the  main  fronts  facing  towards  the  north-west^  is  about  the  same.  Its 
hmght  is  38^  feet,  and  is  composed  of  fourteen  layers  of  stone.  The 
whole  is  built  of  great  blocks  of  a  whitish  stone  resembling  marble,  the 
outer  surface  of  which  is  rusticated — ^Le.  chiselled  in  low  relief — at  a 
slight  distance  from  the  edge,  exactly  like  the  great  blocks  that  are  said 
to  have  formed  part  of  the  substructure  of  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem, 
and  that  are  kissed  by  the  Jews  in  the  Friday  observance  at  the  'Place 
of  Wailing.'  So  beautifully  are  the  stones  (of  which  Bich  measured 
one  over  fourteen  feet  in  length')  a^jtisted,  t^at  no  mortar  was  used 
between  them.  At  most  of  the  angles  of  junction  deep  holes  have  been 
wantonly  scooped  in  the  blocks,  in  order  to  extract  the  metal  clamps 
(probably  of  iron  and  lead)  by  which  they  were  originally  held  together. 
These  interstices  are  now  the  homes  of  crowds  of  i^geons.  Many  of 
the  blocks  contain  on  their  outer  surface  curious  workmen's  signs  j  and 
it  appears  probable  from  the  evidence  of  the  upp«r  part  of  the  platfonn 
and  from  the  absence  of  any  staircase^  that  it  was  never  completed. 
The  outer  fscing  has  peeled  or  been  stripped  off  from  much  of  the 
surface^  and  the  character  of  the  interior  masonry,  which  is  composed 
of  the  blue  limestone  of  the  mountain,  can  clearly  be  seen.  It  seems  to  be 
generally  admitted  that  this  platform  must  have  been  intended  to  u  ]  >]  ort 

and  of  tlto  work  of  tin  various  artists  above  mentiuned,  I  append  a  table  tiiatmay 
be  useful  to  the  student : — 


Bubjoot  oi  rute 


Twuer  (1840), 


I 


Tnklit  -i'Suleiman 
Zindan,  or  Tomb 
General  n  mainii 
Inicriptioni  . 
lias-relicfs 
Figure  of  Cyrus 
Tomb  of  Cyrus 


86 


»4 

81^ 


Tid.  It. 


'     vol.  if. 


201-2  I      13G  3,4  I 

200  •      135  I  5 

197  ,      J31  •     18-U  , 
199  133,  134  , 
—            137  — 

198  i      132  17 
194^  j  128,  129  {  18-20 


■  msndin  ssld  that  some  of  the  stones  s>e  fifteen  to  seventeen  mefeies  long ; 
bnt  no  one  else  has  observed  these. 
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a  pdaoe  or  hall  of  audience^  similar  to  those  that  were  raised  by  the 
inocessois  of  C^rus  at  PenepoUa 

Desccndipg  towards  the  south  on  to  the  level  <A  the  plain,  the  next 
min,  at  a  distance  of  over  300  yards,  is  that  of  the  single  wall  of  a  four- 
s.  Not  ft  sided  building  that  has  been  commonly  called  the  Fire-temide ; 
fin-templa  (Quseley  said  that  the  local  designation  was  Zindan-i^Suleiman 
or  Prison  of  Solomon).  I  am  not  aware  that  there  is  the  slightest  justafi- 
cataon  for  this  purely  arbitrary  nomenclature^  beyond  the  ffiMit  that  this 
building  appears  to  have  been  an  exact  facsimile  of  the  square  tower  that 
stands  in  front  of  the  royal  rock-tombs  at  Naksh-i-Rustam  {^oidt  the  next 
chapter)and  the  interior  chamberof  which,  being  blackened  by  smoke,  was 
hastily  conjectured  to  have  been  used  for  the  rites  of  their  worship  hy 
the  Zoroastrians.  There  is,  however,  every  reason  to  suppose  that  neither 
eiotifice  ever  was,  or  could  have  been,  a  fire'temple.  The  upper  chamber 
in  eadi,  entered  by  a  staircase  from  outside,  was  an  apartment  without 
aperture  or  outlet  except  the  door.  It  was  roofed  over,  and  had  no 
communioatidn  with  the  roof ;  nor  could  the  latter  have  supported  a  fire- 
altar,  seeing  that  it  was  slightly  convex  in  shape.  Moreover,  the  form 
of  the  Persian  tUesh-gahg,  or  fire^altan,  still  remaining  or  reproduced 
in  sculptures  and  on  coins,  is  entirely  difierent.  There  can  be  little 
doubt  that  both  of  these  towers  were  sepulchral  in  character,  the  means 
of  hauling  up  the  heavy  weight  of  a  sarcophagus  having  even  been 
traced  in  that  of  Naksh-i-Bostam ;  lund  the  analogy  to  some  of  the 
Lydan  tombs  discovered  in  Asia  Itfinor,  notably  that  atTelmessns,  is  so 
minute  as  to  confirm  this  belief.  We  need  not,  however,  rush  to  the 
conjectural  extreme  of  M.  Dieulafoy  in  identifying  the  Murghab 
tomb  as  that  of  Cambyses,  the  father  of  Cyrus.  The  aperture  of  the 
doorway  that  led  into  the  inner  chamber  gapes  in  the  still  surviving 
wall,'  and  the  remains  of  the  staircase  are  visible  below  it.  The  entire 
structure  is  42  ft.  3  in.  high,  and  23  ft.  3  in.  square,  and  the  blodcs 
are  of  the  same  material  as  tlie  Takht-i-Suleiman,  held  together,  not  by 
mortar,  but  by  ciumpis.  They  are  also  pitted  with  the  same  incised 
orifices,  probably  designed  with  decorative  intent,  that  are  visible  in 
ilie  tower  at  Nakhh-i-Rustam. 

At  about  the  same  distaiiee  to  the  south,  the  thiid  ruin  is  visible 
iu  the  shape  of  a  single  tall  moiiolitli,  or  block  of  chiselled  stone, 
JLliwcnbed  (eighteen  feet  high,  one  side  of  which  is  hollowed  in  the  form 
♦  of  a  niche  (perhaps  in  order  to  n^ceive  the  crude  lirick -work 
of  which  we  may  assume  the  walls  of  the  buildin*^  to  have  Ix'en  com- 
posed), while  high  up  on  the  exterior  surface  are  engraved  iu  four 

'  Early  in  the  century  parts  of  all  four  mdhi  were  standing,  and  as  late  as 
1840  parts  of  two.  The  stones  are  carried  off  fay  tbe  natives  for  housebuilding 
purpoflM. 
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lines  a  trilingual  inscription,  con  tain  inc;  thf  wnrHs  *  Adam  Kurush 
Kh.shayathiya  Hakhamanishiyu,'  in  the  Persian,  JSusian  and  Assyrian 
tongues— Le.  'I  an»  Cyrus,  thf  King,  the  Achtemenian.'  The  upper 
extremity  of  this  great  shntt  is  curiously  mortised  in  order  to  receive 
tlie  beams  ot  the  roof  that  covered  the  hall  of  whose  walls  it  formed  a 
portion. 

Another  HOD  yartls  in  a  southerly  dii"ecti<jn  conducts  us  to  the 
fourth  collection  of  reniain>i.  which  consists  of  a  single  circular  limestone 
4  Colnnrn  ^^^"°^"»  '^^  ^^S^y  »nd  3  ft.  4  in.  diameter  at  the  base, 
and  destitute  of  a  capital,  and  standing  on  a  small  plinth  of  black 

pilasters  basalt,  in  the  centre  of  an  oblong  paved  space,  the  outer 
walls  of  which  are  marked  by  three  hollowed  angle-piers,  simiJar  to  that 
already  described,  each  bearing  on  one  of  its  surfaces  the  same  tri- 
lingual inscription  that  proclaims  the  handiwork  of  Cyrus.  This  is 
one  of  the  few  unfluteil  columns  that  now  remain  in  Persia,'  and  may 
with  little  hesitation  be  referred  to  an  earlier  and  less  developed  archi- 
teotural  style  than  the  fluted  pillars  of  Istakhrand  Persepolis.  The 
etidoBUie  further  contains  remains  of  the  bases  of  eight  coiumns,  and 
the  stumps  or  bases  of  former  doorways,  on  which  are  visible  a  row  of 
feet,  that  <loubtles.s  once  belonged  to  a  processional  bas-relief  similar  to 
those  at  Persepolis.  The  probable  character  of  the  1)u  tiding  has  secured 
for  it  from  recent  writers  the  name  of  the  Palace  of  Cyrus. 

At  about  half  the  distance  to  the  south-east  is  the  platform  that 
once  supported  another  building  or  palace,  the  bases  of  some  of  whose 
B  Alleged  ^       ^^'^^  each,  are  still  visible ;  while  at 

figure  of  the  distance  of  eight  yards  from  one  of  these  stands  a  squared 
^yru^  limestone  block,  1 1  ft.  7  in.  high,  whose  upper  surface  formerly 
displayed  the  same  proud  assertion  of  authorship,^  while  below  it 
is  sculped  in  low  relief  —  now  defaced  and  indistinct  from  ill  usage  and 
the  lapse  of  time — the  famous  winged  figure  that  lias  been  variously 
taken  for  the  J'ravashi  or  genius  of  Cyrus,  and  for  Cyrus  himself. 
The  figure  is  in  profile,  more  than  life-size,  and  faces  towards  the 
right.  From  the  head  springs  the  strange  symbolical  crown  that 
has  been  found  on  Egyptian  sculptures^  and  which  puzzled  travellers 
have  compared  to  three  decanters  in  a  row  with  balls  on  the  top. 
It  is  formed  of  two  rams'  horns,  surmounted  by  tw  uirn,  which  in 
turn  are  surmounted  by  the  hemhem  or  crown  of  Harpocrates.  The 

■  Morier  in  1809  meationed  the  reznains  of  another  at  btakhr  (Firgt  Joumof^ 
p.  142),  bat  it  hsB  since  disappeared.  Thecolnmns  of  the  jwiMovot  the  tomb  of 
Qyms  were  also  nnflnted.  So  aie  the  single  oolanm  on  the  cliff-top  at  Nakah-i- 
Bostam,  and  a  fragment  which  I  shall  mention  at  PecM»poli9 ;  and  so  aie  the 
colomns  on  the  fa<;a<1es  of  the  royal  tomb:*  at  the  same  place. 

*  The  drawing?*  of  I'orter  arul  others  reproduce  the  inscription.  The  engraved 
part  of  the  monolith  has  aincc  been  broken  oil  and  baa  disappeared. 
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body  IS  clothed  in  a  long cloeely-fitting  fringed  garment  from  tiie  neck, 
to  the  ankles.  The  hair  and  beard  are  crisply  curled,  and  somewhat 
resemble  the  well-known  archaic  figure  at  Athens,  called  the  Warrior 
of  Marathon.  Two  pairs  of  immense  wings  spring  from  the  shoulders, 

the  one  pair  uplifted,  the  other  sweeping  tO  tiie  ground,  and  the 
figure  ciirries  in  its  right  hand  an  object  whicfa  no  one  has  been 
able  to  explain,  until  the  fanciful  vision  of  M.  Dieulafoy  detected 

in  it  a  statuette  surmounted  with  the 
Egyptian  />shfnt  or  double  crown,  and 
the  sacreil  urn-mi.  The  majority  of 
writers  have  seen  in  this  likeness  the 
tutelary  genius  of  Cyrus.'  Others, 
rt'l\  iiig  u{»<>n  the  literal  accuraey  of  the 
inscription,  l)elievp  that  it  is  the  con- 
queror himself,  adorned  with  attributes 
borrowed  from  the  panthoon  of  the 
peoples  whom  he  had  vancjuislu'd.  M, 
Perrot,  seeing  that  Egypt  was  not 
sulxlued  by  the  Persians  until  the 
reign  of  Canibyses,  suggests  that  the 
pillar  was  not  crocted  in  the  litVtinie 
of  Cyrus,  but  after  his  death  and  dei- 
fication, either  by  Cambyses  or  l)y  ■:^^i>r 
Darius.  Mr.  Cecil  Smith  reminds  me, 
in  furtheranee  uf  the  siime  idea,  of  the 
fact  that  the  wife  of  Cyrus,  and  mother 
of  Cambyses,  was,  according  to  one  account,  an  Egyptian,  Nitetis 
(Herod,  iii.  1  3),  a  name  evidently  connected  with  the  goddess  Nit, 
or  Neith,  and  tlie  daughter  of  Aprics,  who  was  king  of  that  country. 
If  there  be  any  truth  in  this  story.  %vhi(  h  Herodotus  rejected,  but 
which  the  Egyptians  affirmed,  we  may  lind  therein  a  simultaneous 
explanation  of  the  Egyptian  attributes  iiccorded  to  Cyrus  in  the  bas- 
relief,  and  of  the  invasion  of  Egypt  by  his  son  Cambyses. 

The  sixth  ruin,  situated  consideraljly  to  the  west,  is  the  most  inter- 
esting of  all  ;  for  it  is  the  structure  that,  according  to  the  theory 
c  MuHjid-  which  T  shall  sustain,  in  all  probiibility  once  held  the  gold 
i-Mader-i-  coffin  and  the  corpse  of  Cyrus.  It  consists  of  a  small  fabric 
built  of  gieat  blocks  of  white  limestone,  with  a  pedimented 
roof,  like  that  of  a  Greek  temple,  the  whole  standing  upon  the  summit 


BA8  K£LIEF  OP  CYBU8  AT 
PASABOAniB 


'  J'hc  four-wingcd  goniu.s  is  a  ronroption  diroctly  borrowed  from  tlio  religion 
and  art  of  Assyria.  So  are  the  friiif^ed  robe  and  the  curled  hair  of  tlu-  kin^--.  I  idr 
Babclon's  Manual  of  Oriental  Antiquities  (translated),  pp.  Comparu  with 

these  the  winged  cherubim  of  the  Jewish  Ark. 
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of  a  pedestal,  which  consists  of  seven  successive  steps  or  tiers  of 
stone  cluiiinisliing  in  size  a*  they  approach  the  summit.  The  total 
height  from  the  level  of  the  ground  to  the  top  of  the  roof — which,  how- 
ever, is  much  worn  away—  is  at  present  thirty-six  feet.  This  curious 
edifice,  which  is  called  by  the  natives  Kabr  or  Musjid-i-Mader-i-Suleiman 
— i.e.  the  Tonih  or  the  Mostjue  of  the  Mother  of  Sohnnon-  stands  in  a 
forlorn  and  dilapiilateil  enclosure,  thickly  strewn  with  the  slabs  of 
Mussulman  graves.  The  l>ases  or  shattered  drums  of  a  number  of 
pillars  are  still  seen  embedded  in  a  low  mud  wall,  or  standing  alone  in 


TOMD  OF  CYRUS 


what  was  once  evidently  a  surrounding  colonnade.  It  appears  to  be  un- 
certain whether  this  colonnade  encompassed  the  tomb  all  round,  for 
there  ai-e  no  traces  of  it  on  one  of  the  longer  sides.  The  back  of  the 
monument  is  towai-ds  the  present  roadway,  and  its  doorway  is  upon 
the  reverse,  or  noi-thern,  face.  Nor,  strange  to  siiy,  did  it  stiiml  in  the 
centre  (tf  the  enclosure,  the  entrances  to  which  can  still  be  traced.  It 
was  placed  in  a  different  axis  from  them  ;  the  design  being  apparently  - 
to  prevent  the  doorway  and  interior  of  the  sepulchre  from  being  visible 
outside.    Entering  the  enclosure  we  see  that  the  entire  structure,  both 
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mansoleam  and  pedestal,  is  oompoeed  o£  gruat  blocks  of  white^  calottreous 
stone  like  marble^  as  smoothly  cat  and  perfectly  laid  as  those  in  the 
preceding  fobrics,  and  like  them  held  together  in  several  places  with 
metal  cramps,  which  have  been  as  ruthlessly  dug  ont  and  plundered. 
The  lowest  terrace  is  a  plinth,  elevated  only  thirteen  inches  above  the 
gromuL*  The  next  three  courses  are  much  deeper,  and  are  composed  of 
enormous  blocks.*  The  three  uppermost  are  shaUower.'  The  dimensions 
of  the  plinth  at  the  base  are  47  ft.  2  in.  by  43  ft.  9  iii. ;  those  of  the 
topmost  tier  are  26  ft.  by  20  ft.  ;  and  upon  this  stands  the  tomb^  which  is 
21  ft  long  by  17  ft  wideand  18  ft  2  in.  high.  A  bush  has  intruded  its 
roots  into  the  crannies  of  one  of  the  upper  terraces  on  the  south-west 
side^  while  another  has  established  a  lodgment  on  the  roof  itself. 

Climbing  the  terraced  steps  we  are  confronted  with  the  mausoleum, 
which  is  built  of  three  courses  of  limestone  blocks,  the  lowest  correspond- 
The  tomb-  ing  in  depth  with  the  height  of  the  doorway.   Above  the 
^''^^    highest  runs  a  thin  projecting  cornice,  and  upon  this  is  super- 
imposed the  gabled  roof,  oonsirting  of  two  tiers  of  immense  stones,  twa 
blockB  composing  the  lower  course,  and  one  being  laid  upon  them  for  the 
summit.    Access  is  gained  to  the  interior  by  a  low,  narrow  doorway, 
2  ft.  3  in.  in  width  and  only  4  ft  3  in.  in  height.   If  M.  Dieulafoy  is 
right,  the  entrance,  which  is  commensurate  with  the  thickness  of  the 
Hurrounding  waUs,  was  once  closed  by  two  doors  opening  upon  each 
other,  so  that  both  could  not  be  ^rown  back  at  the  same  time — a  further 
device  for  securing  the  interior  from  the  sacrilege  of  prying  eyes. 
Crouching  so  as  to  enter,  we  find  oorsdves  in  an  empty  chamber, 
the  ceilin;,'  and  walls  of  which  are  blackened  with  smoke.    The  lloor 
consists  of  two  i^r-eat  slabs,  polished  quite  smooth  with  age,  the  largfr 
one  being  mutilated  by  great  holes,  perhaps  hacked  open  with  a 
\iew  to  the  discovery  of  what  lay  below.    There  are  similar  mutila- 
tions in  the  walls,  ami  at  the  far  end  a  string  suspend^'d  from  side  to 
Ride  bear  s  a  nmnber  oi  braas,  bell- shaped  trinkets  or  otferings.    On  the 
right-hand  %vall      car\ed  an  Arabic  inscription  within  an  ornamented 
b<3rder,  in  the  form  of  a  iniltrah  or  prayer-niche.    The  dimensions  of 
the  cell  are  :  length  10  ft.  f)  in.,  breadth  7  ft.  6  in.,  height  G  ft.  10  in. 
T  have  entere<l  into  these  particulars  with  a  view  to  the  theory  of  identi- 
tication  which  1  shali  presently  sustain. 

*  In  the  early  part  of  the  century  it  was  all  bat  ooDoealed  beneath  the  surface, 
whence  some  tniTelleis  have  only  reported  six  terraces  InMtuid  of  seven.  Some^ 
limestone  stepH  are  roared  against  the  lower  tiers,  whiph  Flaiidin  says  l^clon^  to 
oneof  two  atfiJiJi'gahf,or  fire  altars,  whose  remains  are  to  be  seen  on  the  banks  of 
asnuLll  tribataryof  the  Polvar,  to  the  north-west  of  the  Takbt-i-Suleiman  (vol.  iv. 
pi.  203). 

«  Their  depths  are  5  ft.  6  in.,  3  ft.  6  in.,  and  3  ft.  5  in. 
'  Their  depth  ie  anifoim,  1  ft.  10  in.  each. 
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I  have  Hud  that  the  Pemans  entitle  this  edifioe  the  Tomb  of  the 
Mother  of  Solomon ;  and  rach  appears  to  have  been  the  traditi<m 
Penuftn  throughout  the  Mnssulman  epoch.  Barbaro,  the  Venetian, 
tnditum  X474  calls  it  hj  that  name,  and  mentions  the  Ambic 
inaeription  in  the  interior.  Mandelslo's  description  in  1638  might 
answer  for  its  present  condition ;  whilst  his  natural  bewilderment  as  to 
the  origin  of  the  legend  was  solved  for  him  bj  the  Carmelite  Friars  of 
Shiraz,  who  explained  that  the  Solomon  in  question  was  doubtless  the 
fourteenth  Khalif  of  that  name,  who  reigned  in  715  a.d.  Father 
Angelo^  a  little  later,  corroboiates  Mandeklo.  John  Struys,  in  1672, 
mentions  that  it  was  already  a  place  of  pilgrimsge  for  *  many  devout 
women,  who  pushed  the  tomb  with  their  bead  three  timea^  and  as  often 
stooped  to  kiss  it^  then  muttered  out  a  short  prayer,  and  so  departed.' 
LeBrun  in  1706  found  it  difficult  to  understand  why  Bathsheba  should 
be  there  interred ;  there  being  no  record  in  Holy  Writ  of  Solomon 
having  left  the  Holy  Land.  The  superstition  as  to  an  exclusively 
female  place  of  worship  has  survived  till  the  present  century,  wImui 
Morier,  in  1 809,  was  not  allowed  to  enter.  lAter  travellers  have  either 
disregarded  the  natives'  protests,  or  have  entered,  as  I  did,  without  let 
or  hindrance. 

Morier,  in  1809,  has  received  the  universal  credit  of  being  the  first 
to  opine  that  this  was  the  Tomb  of  Cyrus,  which  was  found  despoiled  by 

Alexander,  as  narrated  by  Arrian,  Strabo,  and  other  classic^ 
tifleation  writers.  And  yet^  strange  to  say,  on  referring  to  his  pages  I 
^th  Tomb  find  that  he  only  made  the  suggestion  in  order  to  reject  it. ' 

Ouseley^  who  was  there  in  the  same  year,  adopted  a  similar 
attitude.  Ker  Porter  was,  I  believe,  the  first  Englishman  to  adopt  the 
identitication  ;  but  I  fancy  that  its  original  author  wa.s  Professor 
Orotefend.*  The  acceptance  or  rejection  of  this  theory  depends  upon 
a  collation  of  the  passages  relating  to  the  actual  Tomb  of  Cyrus  in 
classical  writers  with  the  allusions  to  Pasiirgadae  in  the  Bisitun  inscrip- 
tion, and  with  the  local  indications  which  I  have  described  on  the  plain 
of  Murghab.  For  this  purpose  the  first  essential  is  a  correct  reproduc- 
tion of  what  the  C^reek  and  Latin  historians  actually  did  say  ;  and  here 

'  Tiiese  are  bis  words  (i-Vri*  Jowniey,  p.  1  -18) :  *  If  the  position  of  the  place 
had  oomsponded  with  the  trite  of  Fasaigads  as  well  as  the  fonn  of  tUa  stTuctiue 
accoids  with  the  descriptloti  of  the  tomb  of  Cyrus  near  that  city,  I  ahoald  have 
beoi  tempted  to  aarign  to  the  prc!^cnt  ballding  so  illustxiotis  an  origin.'  Oa  the 
occasion  of  his  sorond  visit  in  1811  he  snrs  nothintj  whatever  about  the  identitj, 
but  merely  that  'the  whole  of  the  remains  at  Moor^haub  attest  the  site  of  some 
considerable  city,  and  furnish  a  subject  the  mvesti{?ation  of  which  will  be  well 
worthy  the  labours  of  an  antiquary  '  (^Second  Journey^  p.  119), 

*  HaUimfhe  AUfew^.  Z4U,  JSfitmig, No.  140,  June  1820 ;  and  App.  III.  to  voLU. 
of  Heeien*a  HittoriMl  ltBtearehe$. 
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I  mast  reoord  my  surprise  that  I  bave  not  disoovered  a  iaithfal  trnns- 
lation  of  them  in  a  single  work,  even  in  those  of  great  scholars ;  and 
that  in  some  cases  hypotheses  have  actnally  been  sustained  or  rejected 
upon  a  palpable  mistranslation  of  the  original  texts. 

The  authorities  upon  whom  we  have  chiefiy  to  rely  are  Arrian, 
Btrabo»  Pliny,  Quintus  Curtius,  Plutarch.  The  two  first  of  these,  of 
The  ciassi-  whom  Arrian  wrote  a  work  in  Greek  on  the  Expedition  of 
Ml  writen  Alexander  at  the  end  of  the  first  century  a.d.,  while  the  date 
fji  Strabo  was  about  A.D.  20,  base  their  account  upon  the  testimony  of 
AiistobuluSi  a  companion  of  Alexander  in  his  Eastern  Campaign,  who 
became  its  historian  in  his  old  age^  but  of  whose  work  only  fragments 
remain ;  and  of  (>nesicritus»  a  less  trustworthy  authority,  but  also  a 
con^nion  of  Alexander  and  a  probable  eye- witness.  Quintus  CuHaus 
wrote  a  life  of  Alexander  about  50  a.d.  ;  but  his  work  is  uncritical 
and  sacrificed  to  rhetorical  effect.  The  date  of  Pliny,  as  is  well  known, 
is  about  70  a.d.,  of  Plutarch  about  100  A.D.  With  this  preface  I  will 
proceed  to  quote  the  words  of  the  several  writers. 

Arrian's  reference  to  the  Tomb  of  Gyms  and  the  visit  of  Alexander 
thersto  in  324  A.D.  is  as  follows  : ' — 

AlexantlcT  himj^elf  with  his  lii^htest  infantry  anci  with  his  cavairy-guard  and 
some  of  his  bowmen,  iniirched  (from  Citrmaiiia)  towaxds  rasarj^adR!  in  Perns. 
And  he  was  grieved  at  the  insult  inflicted  upon  the  tomb  of  Cyrus,  the  son  of 
OuubyBefl^  seeing  that  he  foimd  the  tomb  of  G>jrras  broken  open  and  despoiled,  as 
Aiietobnlas  tells  ns.  For  the  latter  says  that  there  was  in  Persis*  in  the  loyal 
FSTST^I^i  ^e  tomb  of  that  Cyrus.  About  it  had  been  planted  a  grove  of  all  kinds 
of  trees,  anrl  it  was  watcnnl  with  streams,  and  (lt>ep  pmss  had  grown  up  in  the 
racadow.  The  tomb  it>elf  in  its  lower  jvarts  liad  Iwfn  wrou<rht  of  <?qnared  stone 
in  the  form  of  a  s<juare;  and  above  was  a  hooiie  (oIictj^o)  upon  it,  of  intone,  roofed, 
having  a  door  that  led  within,  so  narrow  that  hanUy  could  one  man,  aud  he  of  no 
great  statue,  enter  even  with  much  diffionlty.  In  the  hoiue  was  plaoed  a  golden 
colBn,  where  the  body  of  Oynu  was  bnried,  and  a  ooach  beside  the  coffin;  sad  the 
feet  of  the  couch  were  of  hammer-beaten  gold,  and  it  hadaooverletof  ^bylonian 
tapestries,  and  thick  carpets  (or  cloaks)  of  purple  were  strewn  beneath  it ;  and 
there  were  also  upon  it  a  tunic  and  otlier  j^arments  of  BabyloniHTi  workmanship. 
He  says  further  that  Meduiu  trousers  and  purple-dyed  yestmente  w  ere  place<l  there 
(and  some  of  these  were  of  purple,  and  some  of  other  colours),  and  coliar-clmins, 
and  swoids»  and  earrings  of  gold  inlaid  with  stones,  and  a  table  was  placed  there. 
And  in  the  middle  of  the  cooelh  was  plaoed  the  coffin,  whioh  held  the  body  of 
Cyrus.  And  there  was  within  the  enclosure,  hard  by  the  ascent  that  led  to  the 
tomb,  a  small  house  that  had  been  made  for  the  Ma^'i,  who  pnarded  the  tomb  of 
CjTQS,  from  the  time  of  Cambyses  the  of  Cyrus  to  now,  father  handing  down 
the  guardianship  to  son.  To  these  a  she«p  wi^a  given  every  day  from  the  kin;^', 
and  fixed  measures  of  flour  and  wine,  and  a  horse  every  month  for  sacriiice  to 
Cjms,  And  the  tomb  waa  hiserlbed  with  Fenian  chaiacteri;  and  thsyaaSd  in 
Perriaa  as  follovra:  *0  swi,  1  sm  Cyms  the  eon  of  Cambysee»  who  founded  the 


'  De  Exjted.  Alex.,  vi.  2  J). 
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BmpiFe  of  Penia»  and  wtm  King  of  Asia.  Oradge  me  not  therefore  this  monu- 
ment.' 

Alexander  (for  it  Ii.id  bti  ti  an  object  of  great  can-  to  him,  when  he  should 
take  Persia,  to  como  to  tlie  tomb  of  Cyrus)  found  ail  the  other  things  carried  away 
save  only  the  coflin  and  the  couch.  Kay,  they  bad  outraged  the  very  body  of  Cyrus, 
having  carried  off  the  lid  of  the  coffin,  and  had  cast  forth  the  corpee;  and  the 
coffin  itself  they  had  tried  to  make  light  of  harden  f ov  themselves,  and  in  this 
wise  light  to  carry,  cutting  part  of  it  in  pieces^,  and  liattering  part  of  it  in.  But 
when  this  work  of  theirs  did  not  fare  well,  then  tliey  had  left  tlie  colhn  and  gone. 
And  Aristobnlus  says  that  he  himself  wa>i  appointed  by  Alexander  to  adorn  anew 
the  tomb  of  Cyrus,  and  to  put  biick  such  parts  of  tlie  body  im  still  remaiucd  in 
the  cotlin,  and  to  put  the  lid  upon  it,  and  to  repair  such  [wirts  of  the  coftin  as  had 
heen  injured ;  and  to  tie  filled  upon  the  ooneh,  and  to  restore  ell  the  other  things 
that  had  been  placed  there  for  adornment,  both  in  nnmber  and  likeness  to  those 
of  old  time;  and  to  do  away  with  the  door  by  building  it  up  with  stone  and 
plastering  it  over  with  mortar,  and  to  stamp  upon  the  mortar  the  royal  signet. 
And  Alexnnder  seized  the  Maf,d  wlia  were  guardians  of  the  tomb,  and  tortured 
them,  so  that  they  should  confess  the  doers  of  the  deed.  But  they,  albeit 
tortured,  couf^se<l  nothing,  neither  against  themselves  nor  any  other,  nor  were 
convicted  in  any  other  way  of  being  privy  to  the  deed.  And  upon  this  they  were 
let  go  by  Alexander.* 

'  In  connection  witli  the  Eiry|)ti;ui  attributes  of  the  l),is-relief  of  Cjtus,  and 
with  the  su^'gestion  concerning  Isitetis  tb.-i*  hns  already  been  made,  and  in 
explanation  of  the  above  passage,  which  apjiears  to  indicate  a  furm  of  si>jnilture 
strictly  Egj'ptian  in  character— in  fact,  no  less  than  the  mummification  of  Cyrus' 
corpse— Mr.  C^l  Smith  sends  me  the  following  interesting  note ;  *  In  contrast 
with  the  nsaal  mode  of  interment  practised  by  the  Aohnmenian  kings,  whose 
bodies  were  laid  insaioophagi  of  stone,  the  w^hot  of  (^|rrus  was  evidently  of  some 
light  material,  for  it  stood  upon  a  Kkimj,  and  was  easily  breakable,  for  the 
plunderers  had  eiif  and  battered  it  to  make  it  portable.  It  was  valuable  (other- 
wise tliey  would  not  wislied  to  carry  it  off)— "golden,"  according  to  fcitrabo 
(though  not  of  goUi,  a.>  it  would  have  been  too  heavy  for  the  Kfdmj).  Presumably 
the  gold  **  was  principally  on  the  Ud,  beoaose  th^  carried  that  off,  leaving  tlie 
lower  pert  of  the  coffin  behind.  Farther,  the  actnal  body  was  still  in  a  condition 
to  be  broken  up,  rd  aA/Aa  being  the  expression  employed,  whereas  one  would 
expect  tA  £(rTca.  These  facts  are  intelligible,  if  we  suppose  that  the  body  had 
been  mnmmified.  In  accordance  with  the  xv^xinl  practice,  the  mummy  would  be 
enclosed  in  a  cedarwood  case  following  the  outline  of  the  mummy,  with  lid 
richly  decorated  and  gilt.  The  natural  Greek  word  for  ihia  would  be  vvtKos, 
as  oppcMed  to  tropds,  a  sarcophagus.  8aoh  a  lid  would  be  worth  carrying 
off.  This  would  account,  too,  for  the  bieaking-up  of  the  "body,"  in  the 
search  for  ornaments,  &o.«  among  the  mummy-cloths.  The  mnmmy  in  its  case 
would  have  stood  (as  usual  in  the  Egyptian  rite)  upon  a  couch,  with  bn^t  in 
the  form  of  lions'  claws  (<r^vp^AaToy,  the  term  employed  by  Arrian,  is  tlie 
natural  word  for  tlie  usual  Egyptian  method  of  doconiiinu'^  wooden  furniture  with 
sheets  ot  rejxniitit-  metal,  naileil  on);  and  in  front  oi  tins  couch  (analojrous  to  tiie 
banqueting  couch)  would  have  stood  the  table  of  otterings  (the  rpdwt^a  of  Arriun). 
It  is  in  keeping  with  this  idea  that  the  monument  should  have  taken  the  general 
form  of  a  pyramid,  the  natural  shape  for  the  tomb  of  aa  Egyptian  sovereign. 
Finally,  the  *'gold  inlaid  with  stones,"  mentioned  both  by  Arrian  and  Strabo,  may 
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Strabo,^  utilisitig  the  same  materials,  differs  in  nmmportant  detaiisy 

hut  generally  corroborates  Arrian  : — 

Then  he  (Alexander)  came  to  Hisaigadsa ;  and  thii  was  the  ancient  abode  of 
the  kings.  And  there  he  saw  the  tomb  of  Cyrus  hi  a  paradise,  a  tower  of  no  great 
size,  concrnled  bonenth  ihr  thicket  of  tTeo55,  in  its  lower  juarts  mnfsi\e.  liut  in  its 
upper  jKirts  liavinjr  a  roof  ami  a  shrine,  with  a  very  narrow  entnmce.  By  this 
Ari'^toljuhis  says  that  lie  entered.  And  he  saw  tliere  a  polden  couch  and  a  table 
with  drinkiug-cups,  aiui  a  golden  coffin,  and  much  miment,  and  ornameDta  inlaid 
with  stones.  At  his  lint  visit  he  saw  these  things^ ;  bat  aftemxds  thej  had  been 
despoiled,  and  the  otbsr  things  had  been  carried  away,  end  the  conch  had  been 
shattered,  and  the  coffin,  while  they  bed  shifted  the  corpse.  From  which  It  was 
clear  tiiat  it  w:u»  the  work  of  plunderers,  and  not  of  the  satrap,  sinee  they  had 
left  liehind  the  things  that  it  was  not  possible  to  carry  away  with  ease.  And 
tliese  things  had  hapj^ened.  although  a  guanl  of  Magi  had  been  set  about  the 
tomb,  who  received  every  day  a  siieep  for  food,  and  every  month  a  horse.  How 
the  abasnoe  ef  the  army  of  Aletander  in  Bactria  and  the  Indies  was  the  oooasion 
of  many  other  renovations  beiofr  made,  of  which  fenovatloas  this  was  one.  80 
said  Aiistohnlns;  and  the  inscription  lie  related  from  nuemoiyas  follows:  'O 
man,  I  am  Cyrus,  who  fonnde«l  the  Empire  of  the  Persians,  and  was  King  of  Asia. 
Gmdc"o  me  not  therefore  this  monument.'  Onesicritns  furtlier  said  the  tower  was 
ten  storeys  hi^h  ;  and  in  the  ui)pi'rmo<it  storey  w;i~  placed  Cyrus  ;  and  the  inscrip- 
tion was  in  Greek,  engravod  in  Persian  chanuiters :  '  Here  I  lie,  Cyrus,  King  of 
Kings ' ;  and  there  was  another  in  Pnsian  of  the  same  sense. 

Pliny  racrfly  said  :  ^ — 

On  the  east  (of  Persepolis)  the  Magi  hold  the  fortress  of  Fassagarda,  in  which 

is  the  toiab  of  Cyrus. 

Plutarch,  in  his  Life  of  Alexander,  wrote  as  follows  : — 
Then  finding  the  tomb  of  C  yrus  hrokcn  open,  he  slew  the  man  that  had  done 
the  wrong,  though  the  otfender  was  a  Pelhean,  and  nor  (»f  tlu'  least  distinguished,^ 
by  name  Polymachus.  And  hn^^nL^  read  the  inserii)tion  he  ordenxl  it  to  l>e  en- 
graved again  below  in  Greek  ciiantct«rs;  and  it  ran  thui» :  '  0  man,  whosoever 
then  art»  and  fiwn  whenossoever  then  oomest  (for  that  thoa  wilt  oome  I  know), 
I  am  Qjnis,  who  founded  the  Empire  of  the  Parslans.  Qmdge  me  not,  therefore* 
this  little  earth  that  ooveis  my  body.'  These  things  oaosed  Alexander  to  be  sore 
moved,  when  he  called  to  mind  the  uncertainty  and  the  vidssitodes  of  things. 

Finally,  Quintns  Ciirtiii8»' obviously  untrustwortliy,  gave  tbe  follow- 
ing Tornon : — 

For  it  happened  that  Alexander  ordersd  the  tomb  of  Cyms  to  be  opened, 
wherein  had  hsen  buried  his  body,  to  wliich  he  wished  to  offto  obsequies.  He 


probably  be  referred  to  the  specially  Egypt  ian  jewellery  of  gold  inlaid  with  enamel, 
which  would  not,  naturally,  have  been  found  at  so  early  a  date  except  in  Egypt.' 
To  his  Egyptian  qncen,  Nitetis.  therefore,  the  treatment  of  the  corpse  of  Cyrus 
according  to  the  custom  of  her  country  may  conceivably  have  been  due ;  by  her 
orders,  even,  it  may,  iu  common  with  the  winged  bas-relief,  have  been  executed. 
How  entirely  the  stmctuie  at  Mui^hab  harmmiises  with  the  dispositions  requureMl 
by  .snob  a  mode  of  sepnltuie  is  manifest. 

>  Omtf.  lib.  XV.  1061.  *  BiH.       vi.  29.  •  BUL  AUm,  x.  1. 
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Iwlipve^l  that  it  was  filled  with  gold  and  silver,  since  the  Persians  had  spread  that 
report  .-ibroad  ;  but  beyond  the  rotten  shield  of  Cyrm,  and  two  Scythian  bovv!*, 
and  a  sword,  ho  found  nothing.  However,  ho  placed  :i  crown  of  gold  uj)on  the 
coffin,  and  covered  it  with  the  cloak  which  he  himself  was  wont  to  wejir,  won- 
dering that  s  king  of  racb  great  name,  and  endowed  with  such  riches,  should 
have  been  burled  io  no  more  oositljr  fashion  than  if  he  had  been  one  of  the 
populace. 

Now  without  attempting  to  form  a  connected  narrative  from  the 
above  excerpts — the  salient  features  of  which  are,  howeTer»  unmistakable 
Points  of  — ^  ^  ^  what  points  there  are  in  them,  in  which  the  tomb 
retem-      that  I  have  described  at  Mnighab  either  corresponds  with, 
or  differs  from,  the  original  Tomb  of  Gyrus.   I  will  first  note 
the  points  of  resemblance  or  identity  :  (1)  The  Tomb  of  Cyrus  stood  in 
an  enclosure  (irfpCBcXiK)^  within  which  was  also  a  small  building  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  guardians.  The  tombat  Hurghab,  as  I  havo  shown, 
was  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  a  covered  colonnade,  that  may  well  have 
contained  such  a  building.   (2)  The  Tomb  of  Gyrus  was  not  large,  and 
c<msS8ted  of  two  parts,  an  upper  and  a  lower  ;  the  lower  massive  and 
resting  upon  a  squared  stone  base,  the  upper  resembling  a  house  {olicrjfia) 
roofed  over,  and  containing  the  coffin.    To  this  there  was  an  dvdfia(Ti^ 
orescent.  Here  the  correspondence  is  minute  and  exact,  the  dimensions 
of  the  base,  which  I  have  previously  given  as  47  ft.  by  43  ft.  9  ins.,  being 
little  shortof  a  square,  although  the  Greek  words  employed  (rcrp  riTrc&n^and 
TeTpayto>vo9)imp]y  a  quadrangular  shape  rather  than  one  necessarily  square. 
(3)  The  Tomb  of  Cyrus  had  a  conspicuously  small  and  narrow  entrance,  a 
further  point  of  absolute  correspondence.   (4)  Finally,  Onesicritus,  who 
probably  saw  it  (and  T  am  surprised  that  this  statement,  which  appears 
to  me  of  considerable  importance,  has  been  so  little  noticed),  says  that 
the  Tomb  of  Cyrus  was  in  ten  storeys  or  tiers.    Now,  however  uii- 
trustworthv  Onesicritus  mav  have  been,  this  is  the  kind  of  statement 
that  he  could  hardly  have  invented  for  no  purpose.    The  discrepancy 
between  hisfip^ureof  ten,  and  the  seven  terraces  (or  eight,  including  the 
sepulchre)  of  the  tomb  at  Murj[,dmb  is  so  slight  us  to  count  fur  nothing 
compiired  with  the  startling  resemblance  of  the  two  fabrics  in  this 
essential  detail  of  external  stnu  tiire.' 

'  The  pyr;imidaU  or  terraced,  form  of  btructure  htm,  as  I  have  haid,  been 
regarded  by  aoine  erftioi  as  a  reminder  of  Egypt ;  whilst  most  writers  have  seen 
in  the  gabled  tomb  a  legacy  from  the  Gredc  art  of  Ionia.  It  sbould  not,  however, 
be  forgot  ten  that  the  elevation  of  buildings  on  seven  tenaces  vas  a  ^miliar  feature 

of  Chaldu  o- Assyrian  architecture  -the  nnmbcr  snven  having  a  planetary  reference 
—  and  tlicrc  is  in  llorodotns  (lib  i  181)  a  description  of  the  seven -^tnued  'J'<Miiple  of 
Bel  at  I'.abvloD,  which  suggests  a  cm  ions  parallel:  *  Upon  the  last  tower  stands 
a  gpacions  shrine,  in  which  is  a  lai^e  cuuch  with  rich  coverings,  and  by  it  a  golden 
table.'  Furtfaennore,  a  pedimeoted  stmctoze,  so  fax  from  being  ueoessarily  of 
Greek  origin,  already  exists  on  a  l)ae*rellef  in  the  Khonafaad  palace  of  fiargon 
(Botta,  pt.  141 V 
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On  the  other  hand,  the  oppoaents  of  the  theory  of  identifieation 
adwice  the  following  arguments,  to  which  I  will  append  each  replies  ae 
Pointoof    Appear  to  be  both  reasonable  and  adequate.   (1)  The  Tomb 
^livtwM  of  Cyrus  was  surrounded  by  gardens  and  streams  and  grass, 
and  was  overshadowed  with  the  foliage  of  trees,  whereas  there  is  now 
no  sign  at  Muighab  of  any  of  these.    I  really  cannot  think  that  this 
argument  is  of  the  slightest  value^  looking  to  the  prodigious  change  in 
the  €aoe  of  a  country  that  is  effected  in  a  single  century,  let  alone 
2,200  years.   Upon  this  hypothesis,  scarcely  a  single  site  in  Persia 
could  now  be  identified  with  its  forerunner  in  ancient  days.   There  is 
abundance  of  water  in  the  valley  of  Murghab,  for  the  riyer  runs  at  no 
distance ;  and  the  little  sepulchre  and  its  surrounding  colonnade  may 
well  have  stood  in  a  copse  of  trees.   Moreover,  the  modest  height  of  the 
existing  building,  over  which  a  sylvan  canopy  might  easily  have  been 
formed,  itself  indirectly  corroborates  the  assertion  of  Straba   (2)  M. 
Dienlafoy  says  that  a  Greek  would  never  have  compared  the  edifice  at 
Muighab  to  a  square  tower.   Here  I  have  to  complain  of  the  mistrans- 
lation or  misrapresentation  of  the  originals,  of  which  no  critic  has  been 
so  fragrantly  and  frequently  guilty  as  M.  Dieulafoy.    The  answer  is 
very  simple.  None  of  the  Greeks  did  so  compare  it.  Strabo  called  it  a 
tower  (irt'/ryoc)— a  term  frequently  applied  in  later  Greek  to  isolated 
buildings — but  never  said  that  it  was  square.   Arrian  added  that  it 
rested  upon  a  squared  base,  which  I  have  shown  to  be  true.^   (3)  M. 
Dieulafoy  argues  that  the  tomb  chamber  at  Murghab  is  too  smell  to 
have  contained  the  objects  before  enumerated,  to  which  he  gratuitously 
adds,  without  the  slightest  excuse,  'une  auge  dorte  propre  k  se  laver  ou 
k  se  baigner.' '  This  is  largely  a  matter  of  opinion.   I  gather  myself 
from  the  passages  before  cited  that  the  contents  of  the  mausoleum  of 
Cyrus  were  a  decorated  couch  upon  which  the  coffin  was  laid,  and  a  table 
covered  with  cups,  ornaments,  and  arms.   For  these  there  appears  to 
me  to  have  been  ample  room.   (4)  M.  Dieulafoy,  perpetratii^if  a  still 
further  enormity,  says  that  in  the  tomb  at  Mui^hab  there  is  no  trace 
of  an  inner  staircase  leading  down  to  the  chamber  of  the  guards. 
Neither,  I  reply,  was  there  in  the  Tomb  of  Cyrus.   The  staircase  is  an 
'unpardonable  figment  of  M.  Dieulafoy's  own  imagination.^    (5)  There 

*  Hii  words  are :  Ivrlr  M  rip  rJiifw  xA  |4r  mkif  Aifov  tct/miv Aov  is  rrrpdyww 

*  This  is  a  aecond  mistranslatton.  M.  Dienlafoy  tiatulates  «M«t  in  its 
primaiy  meaning  of  a  bathing-tub,  Igrioring  that  Arrian  is  applyini:  it,  in  its 
ftccondarr  mcnninp  of  a  <''>ftin,  to  the  rcrpptacle  t)in»  !m1<1  Ou?  body  of  C'^tus. 
This  iii  clear  enough  from  Arrian's  own  words :  ii  irvtAos  ^  rh  cwftu  rev  K^p^v 

*  To  make  this  point  clear,  let  me  dte  the  words  both  of  M.  Dieulafoy  and  of 
Arrian.  The  former  says  iVArt  Jntiqn&  de  la  Perse,  p.  26):  *0n  oommiiniquait 
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is  no  trace  on  the  walls  at  Murghal>  of  the  Persian  or  (irt^'k  epitaphs 
of  Cyrus.  Thei>e,  however,  may  wvy  conceivably  have  been  inscribed 
on  tablets  affixed  to  the  wall,  or  in  some  position  since  destroyed.' 
So  mucli  for-  the  arguments  pro  and  con.  suggested  T)y  the  descriptions 
of  the  original  and  the  appearance  of  the  actual  tomb — an  ordeal  from 
which  it  cannot,  I  think,  be  doubted  that  the  theory  which  I  have 
defended  emerges  with  superior  laurels.  I  should  add  that,  of  the 
two  most  formidable  opponents  of  this  hypothesis,  Professor  Oppert, 
attaching  a  not  wholly  improper  or  irnitional  weight  to  tradition,  which, 
as  I  have  shown,  ascribes  H»e  tomb  at  Murghab  to  a  woman,  believes 
it  to  have  been  that  of  Cassandane,  the  wife  of  Cyrus,*  while  M. 
Dieulafoj  prefers  Mandane,  his  mother.^  There  is,  o(  course,  not  a 
tittle  of  positive  evidence  in  support  of  either  ;  and  wliy  M.  Dieulafoy, 
admitting  that  this  is  the  Pasargadse  of  Cyrus,  and  locating  here  the 
tomb  both  of  his  father  and  of  his  niDtlier,  should  at  the  same  time 
place  the  conqueror's  own  tomb  in  some  other  place,  locality  anknowDy 
it  passes  my  \A'ita  to  determine. 

Even  BO,  however,  the  matter  is  far  from  having  been  determined  ; 
for  there  arises  the  question  whether  the  ancient  Pasargadae,  the  royal 

au  moyt'n  tVim  e«(Mli<T  int'-rienr  avec  la  chambrc  ofi  tcnaicnt  les  pretres  pn'p^'^/';* 
h  hi  i::\r>]f'  <lu  luoimment.'  Whnt  Arrian  wrote  was  fhai  5e  fvrht  rov  irfpijioAou 
irphs       a.yajida'fi  rp  ^vt  t^*'  r6j^ov  ^poiurp  otKflfia  a^nKphv  rotr  Hiayoit  irfirotT)ftc*vK, 

words  which  I  have  already  ]it«ally  rendered  In  my  tKanalation.  Would  it  be 
believed  that,  on  the  threshold  of  these  achievements,  H.  DieaUifoy  thus  ad- 
dresses his  readers:  *  J'engage les  penonnes  qui  voudraient  consulter  Strabon  on 
Arrien  &  avoir  reconrs  an  teste  grec,  lee  mots  techniques  6tant  g6n6ralement  mal 

interprfit^s  * ! 

'  Stnlz«'  >ay>  that  above  the  door  of  the  toniVi  at  Muighal)  the  aetiial  holes  by 
which  sucii  a  taUet  may  have  been  alilxed  are  still  visible  (^PerMtjtolis^  Bemer- 

'  Oppert,  indeed,  goes  farther,  and  finds  in  the  gabled  roof  an  inetagaUe 
aignment  in  fttvour  of  a  feminine  connection:  ' Incontestablement oe  tombean 
est  celai  d'one  ftomme,  ninsi  que  le  prouve  son  toit  i\  bitt  d'ane.  Ce  caract^re  diB> 
tinctif  def  s^puloref  f^minins  retrouve  d^'j:\  dans  les  cavcnux  taillfs  dans  le  roc 
f,  p,.r«i'f>ol!-  ;  il  r»'niontp  done  a  une  haute  antitjaite.  Ce  n'cst  que  par  Toubli  de 
toutes  le^  (.osHik.ilitc'}i  archeulugiques  et  g6ographiques  qu'on  a  identififile  torn  beau  ^ 
de  Mour^hab  avec  le  tombesn  de  Cyms*  {Le  Ptuj^  ei  la  Zanpie  Ait  Jdedes, 
p  110;  of.  Betvrdt  ike  PaH,  vol.  vii.  p.  89).  This  is  very  tall  talk ;  hat  the 
lemazk  ahont  the  tombs  at  Penepolis,  upon  which  the  reasoning  vesto,  is  pure 
conjecture. 

•  If  a  lady  is  to  he  scltctpd,  why  not  Nitetis.  the  alleged  Egyptian  qncen  of 
rvru«.  before  mentioned  /  There  is  more  to  be  ?»aid  in  favour  of  an  Egjptirm 
than  ot  a  Persian  female  occupant  of  tlie  sepulchre.  Indeed,  if  such  enormous 
weight  is  to  be  attached  to  the  traditional  association  of  the  Gabr  with  a 
voman,  we  may  conceive  that  the  mammy  of  Nitetis  may  have  been  deposited 
there  along  with  that  of  Cyrus.  Bat  this,  I  think,  is  treating  tmditfon  too 
seriously. 
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citv  of  tlie  Aclin^moiiiaiis,  in  which  it  is  Ix'vond  (luiiht  thar  the  lumb 
of  Cynis  was  siiuated,*  can  be  identitied  with  tlie  ruins  .vliich  T  have 
ia»  ntity  of  dciicribrd  in  tho  valley  '>f  the  PoK  ar.  Ai^^iii  let  me  btate  the 
Fatiurgad*  prots  Hiid  cons.'  (\)  Aiiiixuiioiies  tellis  us  that  the  city  of 
Fasargadse  was  built  by  Cyrus  on  ihe  site  of  liis  famous  victory  over 
Astyages  the  Mede,  and  Strabo  that  this  city  conlaiued  botli  liis 
palace  and  his  tomb.'  Now  we  hapjjen  to  have  an  aocouni  of  this 
Imttle  in  tlie  fragments  of  Nieolaus  of  Damascus,  a  c<»ntemporary  and 
friend  of  Herod  tlie  (.ireat,  who  (.onuiosed  a  Universal  Hislory  in  144 
books,  of  which  K<»me  excerpts  have  been  preserved  by  Photius, 
Patriarch  of  Constantinnph'. '  His  narrative,  which  is  Iht*'  \ery 
circumstantial,  can  scarcely  leave  a  doubt  that  it  was  in  t)if  \  ili' y  of 
the  Polvar,  commanding  the  sole  entrance  from  tlie  north  into  Fars 
(Astyages  was  marching  from  Media  and  Kcl»atana),  that  the  »hM>isive 
conflict  was  wage<l,  Cvrus  and  the  Persians  having  naturally  selected 
the  most  advantageous  field  of  combat.  Moreover,  Nieolaus  connects  the 
name  Pasargadn'  with  this  site,  describing  it  as  to  vil/rjkoraTov  opo^,  the 
very  lofty  mountain,  overlooking  the  plain,  to  which  Cyrus  sent  the 
women  and  children  for  safety  during  the  battle.  Finally,  we  have 
already  seen  on  this  very  plain  the  remains  of  buildings  inscribed  with 
the  name  and  titlci.s  of  Cyrus,  and  one  or  more  of  wliich  are  certainly 
palaces  of  the  Achtemenian  type  ;  whilst  in  another  edifice  I  have  shown 
what  certainly  bears  an  extraordinary  likeness  to  the  authentic  descrip- 
tions of  his  tomb.  (2)  Strabo  stiys  of  the  river  at  Pasargadse! :  *  There 
is  the  river  Kuros  flowing  through  Persis  which  is  called  Koile,  round 
Basargada;,  of  which  the  king  changed  the  name,  calling  it  KurcMS, 
instead  of  Agradates.'^  Now  this  is  not  strictly  correct ;  for  the  river 
at  Murghab  is  the  Polvar  (or  Medus  of  the  ancients,  also  mentioned  by 
Strabo) ;  while  the  Kuroa  or  Xar  is  another  name  for  the  Araaces,  or 

'  This  l'nsar;:,i'l:f  wa«  as^nointf**!  with  many  rclijrintis  olK*ervanrrs  of  the 
AchiCQjeniiin  munurchs.  Here  Ihc-y  were  consecratetl  by  the  Magi,  and  invented 
with  the  robe  of  Cyrus.  Here  they  partook  of  the  ssacred  banquet  (Plutarch's 
Art4UBence»)t  and  made  many  offerings.  Qjrras,  the  younger,  perfonned  the 
pilgrimage  to  Pasaigadie  no  less  than  aeven  times  (Xenophon,  Cgrop.  viii.). 
Darius,  son  of  Hystaspes,  made  the  same'journey  (Ctesias,  iVr/f.,  cap.  xix.). 

'  The  eliicf  a«lvocates  of  the  identiticat  ion  have  been  Bennell,  Burnouf,  Hecren, 
Orotefend,  Tyehseti,  Fergussor  .  C.  nittrr,  Spiegel,  Kicpert,  Hawii!isf>n.  Menke, 
Ju.sti.  Its  «*hief  opp-tnents  are  Hueck,  W  tcrt*  Pt'rtt'urct  .Vcd'nr  Mimumt  nta,  p.  58  ; 
P.  Lai>t»eo,  EucycL.  d'Erttch  et  Oruber,  sub  tit.  Pjus'irgada ;  J.  Opi>ert,  tho  workei 
above  quoted  and  Jmtmalde  ta  SodHi  Anatiqm',  vol.  xix.  1872 ;  Prof.  A.  H.  Saycc, 
Enejfct,  BriiamuM,  9th  edit,  nth  tit  Cyn» ;  M.  Diealafoy,  L^Ari  Antique  de  la 
Pone^  pari  L 

»  6V,-f.  XV.  1061. 

'  Fra>/,n(  nfn,  edit.  Muller,  vol.  iii.  p.  101.  The  passages  nn>  collected  and  ab- 
•iracted  in  a  footnote  by  II .  Dieulafoy.  *  Geog,  xv.  1061. 
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Bund-Amir,  after  the  Polvar  has  joined  it  in  the  plain  of  Mervdasht 
in  front  of  Peraepolis.   I  think,  however,  it  will  be  seen  that  thia 
mutake  is  in  itself  corroborative  of  onr  theory,  inasmuch  a«  Strabo 
has  merely  transferred  to  an  upper  branch  of  the  river  the  name  whicb 
the  whole  of  it  bears  lower  down  ;  a  mistake  which  is  also  found  in 
later  writers,  who  have  compounded  the  Kur-ab  with  the  Pur-ab, 
which  is  the  old  Persian  name  for  the  Polvar.   Moreover,  Strabo's 
classification  of  the  rivers  uf  Central  and  Southern  Persia  in  geo- 
graphical sequence^  as  the  Choaspes,  Coprates,  Pasitigris,  Kuros, 
Araxes  and  Medus»  makes  it  dear  that  the  Kuros  is  to  be  sought  in 
this  neighbourhood,  and  not,  as  the  hostile  school  would  have  us  believe, 
in  the  south-east,  near  Darabjird.   (3)  There  is,  in  the  descriptions  of 
both  Strabo  and  Arrian,  every  indication  that  PersepoUsand  Pasargada» 
were  situated  at  no  great  distance  from  each  other.   Arrian  relates 
that  Alexander  (in  331  B.a),  marching  from  Susa  and  the  Pasitigris 
(Karun)  through  the  territory  of  the  Uxii,  fought  and  won  a  great 
battle,  and  then  advanced  in  hot  haste  to  Pasai^gadse,  where  he  seized 
the  treasure  of  Cyrus,  continuing  from  thence  to  Persepolis.  This 
exactly  tallies  with  the  situations  of  Muiighab  and  Per&epolis.  Strabo 
says  of  Alexander  that,  after  burning  the  palace  at  Persepolis,  ctr*  h 
nwnxpyaSa^      *  then  he  came  to  Pasargadie.'  Again  Arrian,  deecrib- 
ing  his  return  march  from  India,  in  324  B.C.,  depicts  him  as  leaving 
Hephttstion  and  the  bulk  of  his  army  to  march  along  the  coast  from 
Carmania,  while  he  himself,  with  a  detachment  of  light-armed  troops, 
*  came  to  the  borders  of  Perais  and  so  to  Pasai^gade,'  and  thence  to 
Persepolis,  the  two  names  being  bracketed  in  the  same  sentence  (c^ 
is  UaaapydSai  re  Koi  h  n^<rciroAiv  a^^cro),  an  almost  certain  index  of 
proximity. 

It  being  clear,  tliert  lore,  to  niy  lumd  that  in  the  valley  of  thePoIv.ir 
was  fought  the  battle  that  made  Cyrus  the  master  of  Persia,  aiul  it 
being  certain  that  in  that  valley  lie  l>uilt  a  roVfil  city  and  palace,  and 
CJilled  it  Pfisnrirafhv,  where  he  was  ultimately  iiuried,  and  that  name 
ha\  int;  also  l)een  shown  to  lie  already  conneeted  \s  itii  tlie  locality,  and 
the  remains  of  a  palace  indul>it,d>ly  erected  i»y  Cyrus,  hecauso  iuiicribed 
with  his  own  name,  ha n  ing  alsio  been  shown  to  exist  there,  as  well  as 
a  toml)  answ«ning  to  his  sepulchre,  1  atii  bmught  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  ruins  of  Murghab  are  tlie  very  Pnsargndie  which  Cyrus  built,  and 
that  tlie  'I\»mb  of  the  Mother  of  Solomon  is  the  very  i»epulchre  where 
his  bo<lv  lav. 

What,  liowever,  ai-e  tlie  counter-propositions  that  have  inlluejiced 
the  vote  of  the  learned  authorities  before  mentioned?  Tiiey  are  of  a 
two  fold  source,  bein.^  ilerived  partly  from  discrepancies  in  the  classical 
writei-s,  partly  from  tlie  e\  ideuce  of  the  cuneiform  inscription  at  Bisitun. 
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Let  ine  state  both.     (1)  Pliny  says  that  Pasargadie  was  east  ot 
Penepolis  (Inde  ad  orientem  Magi  obtinent  Passagardas  caatelliun), 
Sodila      whereas  Miugbab  is  north-east    This,  I  think,  is  hyper- 
^'BunMnto  cnticisni.  (2)  The  same  writer,  describing  the  naval  cruise  of 
Nearchus  along  the  shore  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  speaks  of  the  *  river 
Sitio<;agus,  by  which  Pasargadie  is  reached  by  boat  on  the  seventh  day.'  ^ 
This  of  course  can  in  no  wise  be  reconcUed  with  the  Kur  or  the  Polvar. 
It  is  the  Sitakiis  of  Arrian  (Indica,  cap.  93),  and  the  modem  Kara 
Aghach,  one  branch  of  which  rises  south  of  Barabjird,  where,  as  I  shall 
presently  show,  it  is  probable  that  there  was  either  another  Pasargadie^ 
or  a  city  of  very  similar  name.   (3)  Ptolemy  (who,  however,  did  not 
write  till  the  second  century  a.d.)  iu  giving  the  latitudes  and  longitudes 
of  Persepolisand  Pasargad;i.',  represents  the  latter  as  a  good  deal  to  the 
south-east,  and  not  to  the  north-east,  of  the  former.   One  answer  to 
this  might  be  that  Ptolemy  in  his  Persian  tables  made  many  egregious 
mistakes,  although,  as  I  shall  show,  I  think  it  quite  possible  that  in  this 
case  he  was  referring  to  another  city  of  a  similar  name,  further  to  the 
south-east.'^  (4)  It  is  argued  that  Alexander,  in  marchinginto  Fan  from 
Carmania  (Kerman),  would  probaV>ly  have  adopted  the  ordinary  caravan 
track  from  the  south,  in  which  case  he  would  have  reached  Persepolis 
before  Murghab,  instead  of  in  the  inverse  order.  But  the  very  fact  that 
he  only  took  a  small  detachment  of  his  lightest  troops  on  this  expedition 
seems  to  imply  that  lie  went  by  a  les.s  urdinary  and,  possibly,  by  a 
desert  route.  (.">)  i  lually,  we  come  to  the  argument  from  the  cuneiform 
inscription  of  Disitun,  which  i«  of  moie  weighty  calibre.    There  we 
read  of  Pisiyauwada  or  Pisyachada,  a  name  hearini^'  a  strong  veiljal 
resemltlance  to  Pasargada'.     Tlie  first  pseudo-Smerdis,  Gomatcs,  we 
are  told,  rose  here.    Hither  the  second  pseudo-Smerdis,  Veisdates,  fled 
after  a  defeat  at  liakiia.    *  Fioni  ihat  place  (i.e.  PisyachaJa;  witii  an 
army  he  came  back,  arraying  battle  before  Artabardes.   The  mountains 
name<l  Parga,  there  they  fought.'    There,  too,  the  pretender  was  taken 
prisoner  and  put  to  death.    In  another  paragraph  it  is  mentioned  that 
he  had  sent  his  troops  to  Araeh«*ti,i  —  i.e.  Western  Afghanistan.  I'pou 
these  details  Professor  Oppert  grounds  a  minute  scheme  <  »f  ident  itication, 
Kakha,  according  to  him.  being  the  Pasarracha  of  Ptolemy,  on  the  site 
of  tlie  modern  Fasa  or  Pa^a  ;   Parga  being  the  moderji   Porg,  and 
Pisyachada,  or  Pasiirgada*,  being  the  modern  Darabjird,  or  ratlier  a 
ruined  enclosure  known  as  the  Kah'h-i-Paral),  four  mih's  .south-west 
of  that  town.^    Here,  he  says,  was  the  royal  city  of  Cyrus  and  the 

'  IIi*t.  Nat.  vi.  25. 

*  frfog.  vi.  t.  Ill  the  best  iiiauuj>cript  moreover,  the  iiuine  ib  wriitcii,  not 
I'at^argada;,  but  I^tmtrraclui. 

*  I  may  point  out  (accept  ing  Sir  H.  Bawlinson's  translation  of  the  iiucrlpticMi 
as  conect)  that  ProfesBor  Oppert  has  atnuned  the  text  in  what  appears  to  be  an 
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Achemeiuaiu^  here  Cyrus  was  buned,  and  here  must  be  sought  Iiis 
tombJ 

Kow  the  negative  atguments  against  Darabjird  being  the  site  of 
the  city  and  tomb  of  Cyrus  are^  I  think,  overpowering.  The  plain 
^  ^ ..  ^  round  Darabjird  cannot  well  have  been  the  site  of  the  battle 
brtween  him  and  Artyages.  There  U  no  i^Xin^  Spo, 
here  at  alL  Neither  is  there  any  river  Kuros.  Nor  does  the  place 
correspond  with  the  indications  of  the  Greek  or  Latin  writers  whom  I 
have  quoted,  with  the  exception  of  the  latest  in  datOi  Ptolemy.  Mote* 
over,  it  is  at  such  a  distance  from  Persepolis  (190  miles)  as  to  render  it 
highly  improbable  that  the  two  names  would  have  been  constancy 

ntiwanaiitable  manner  in  ordor  to  suit  hte  aiisiimptf ons.  He  says  (/iwm.  AsUtt.^ 

vol.  xix.  1872)  that  'starting  from  Pisyachada  Yeisdates  foaght  a  second  battle 
at  Parraga  ( Forg),  whence  his  beaten  troops  fell  back  upon  Arachotia  in  the 
extreme  east.'  The  jn»icription  says  notlnnp^  of  tlie  kind.  On  the  rontnirT,  it  snys 
tliat  he  ca/iii:  back  to  Farga,  wlieroas  had  I'aiga  In  tu  Forg,  he  would  have  n'<| aired 
to  go  on.  Nor  is  the  expedition  to  Arachotia  in  the  iiiiicriptiou  justifiably  re- 
presented as  a  retreat  of  beaten  t  roops  from  Fovg.  The  context  shows  that  it  was 
an  independent  military  venture. 

*  Oppert  derives  the  name  Ptsjaefaada  from /iff  A,  springs,  and  hhewk^  valley-- 
i.e.  the  valley  of  springs.  But  this  is  pnrely  conjectural.  The  old  explanation 
of  Pasargadffi,  or  Parsac^nira  (as  it  was  written  by  Q.  Curtius),  was  given  by 
Stejiht  n  of  Byzatitium,  <juotiug  Anaxinieiies,  a.s  the  cucampiucnt  of  the  Persians. 
(Compare  La6-gii<l,  Biuu-jird,  etc.)  Oppert,  having  thus  identified  i'a^argadaj 
with  Darabjird,  has  also  to  dLtpose  of  the  remains  of  the  city  built  by  Cyrus  in 
the  valley  of  the  Polvar.  This  he  does  by  identifying  the  latter  with  Harrhasinm, 
cited  by  Ptolemy  {Geog.  viii.  21, 14)  as  one  of  the  four  principal  cities  of  Persia* 
the  geographical  positions  of  the  two  places  corresponding  very  fairly.  Dr. 
Andreas  solves  the  diflk  ulty  by  supposing  that  the  Cyrus  of  Murj^'hab  i-  C^rus, 
brother  of  Xerxes,  ami  Viceroy  of  Egypt,  whowa*^  railed  AeluiMiu  iiides  by  Cte.sias, 
and  wliosf  hotly  was  brought  after  <leath  to  I'cr^ia  lobeburitd  ihere.  To  which 
the  answer  Ls  that  this  C^tus  could  never  have  been  described  in  the  inscriptions 
as  Khsbayathiyai  or  kingt  an  objection  which  applies  equally  to  the  suggesldonof 
the  younger  Oyros.  Sayce  Is  hardly  to  be  congratulated  upon  hie  statemmt  of 
the  ca.se  (£hopeL  MHtanniea)  :  '  The  tomb  at  Murghab  cannot  be  that  of  Cyms^ 
as  is  often  supposed.  Murghab,  like  Persepolis,  is  on  the  Arases,  while  I^asargadae 
where  Cvms  was  buried.  w;is  on  the  Cyrus  (Kur).  The  cuneifcsmi  inscription  at 
Murghal)  [K>ints  to  a  periiwl  subsc<iuent  to  the  accession  of  Darius,  as  does  also 
the  Egyptian  head-dress  of  the  figure  below  it."  Now,  as  regartls  the  above, 
neither  Ifuigliab  nor  Persepolis  are  on  the  Arazes  or  Kur.  If  the  former  had 
been,  the  caae  would  be  settled  at  once  against  Pkof  essor  tSayoe.  Both  are  on  the 
Medus  or  Polv;ii,  although  lower  down  the  river  ii  called  the  Kur,  after  joining 
the  Kaiufiruz.  Nor  is  the  cuneiform  character  of  Murghab  of  late  date;  for 
Oppert  hiin.self  is  constmined  to  adiiiit  that  •  the  character  of  the  sculptures  at 
Mnr^'hab  is  more  ancient  than  that  of  any  other  Persian  antiquities;'  whilst  tlie 
Kgyptiaii  (  haracter  of  the  hejidniress  of  Cyrus  may  be  explained  by  the  theory, 
previously  suggested,  that  the  figure  was  sculped  altnr  his  death  and  deification 
either  by  Kitetis  or  by  one  of  his  sncceasors. 
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br&cketed  as  tbey  were.  Fnrthermore,  we  know  from  the  mscriptioiut 
im  Babylonian  cylinders  that  Cyrus  was  originally  king  of  Anzan  j 
and  if  Anzan,  as  appears  probable,  was  identical  with  the  west  part  of 
modem  Persia,  perhaps  with  Snsiana,  it  is  unlikely  that  he  would  be 
found  fighting  Astyages  and  founding  a  toys!  city  in  the  distant 
east.  Above  all,  there  is  not  at  or  near  Darabjird  the  smallest  vestige 
of  palace  or  tomb  of  Cyrus,  not  a  single  cuneiform  inscription,  nor, 
indeed,  any  remains  that  can  conceivably  be  regarded  as  Achsemenian, 
with  the  possible  exception  of  a  species  of  rampart  in  the  middle 
of  which  rises  a  rugged  rock,  identified  by  tradition  with  the  citadel 
of  Darab  or  Darius,'  generally  supposed  to  be  the  Darius  Kothus  of 
the  Greeks,  who  reigned  423  b.c.  It  is  difficult  to  believe,  in  a  country 
where  some  relics,  at  least,  have  been  found  of  nearly  all  the  great  con- 
temporary cities,  that  Pasargadse,  had  it  been  here,  could  have  been  so 
completely  blotted  out  from  the  face  of  the  earth. 

I  am  disposed  myself  to  think  that  the  name  Pasargadae,  which,  as 
we  know  from  Herodotus,  was  that  of  the  royal  tribe  of  Persia,  may 
.  have  been  given  to  more  than  one  site,  and  may  thus  very 
naturally  have  confused  the  Greek  and  L-itin  writers,  who  were 
compiling  their  works  about  countries  which  they  had  n(;ver  themselves 
seen  from  the  testiniony  of  earlier  writers,  whose  accounts  they  could 
not  invariably  reconcile,  and  who  thus  led  them  astray.  We  have 
already  seen  that  tlie  title  of  Pasargadie  was  applied  to  a  lofty 
mountain  in  one  locality  (which  I  have  identilicd  with  the  valley  uf  the 
Polvar)  ;  whilst  in  another  passage  of  Ptoh*niy  we  hnd  a  second  place 
of  the  same  name  in  Kerman.  I  even  thuik  it  likely,  for  reasons 
tliat  will  be  statetl  in  the  next  chapU  r,  lhat  Pasargadie  may  have  been 
the  Persian  title  of  Persepolis  itjielf.  Tt  is  possible,  therefore,  tliat  there 
may  also  have  been  a  Pasar^xada*  or  Pasarracha  in  ^outh-east  Fars,  at  ur 
near  Darahjird  or  Fasa,  to  which  the  few  allusions  in  the  classical 
writers  which  postulate  such  a  situation  may  iiave  referred.    But  Uiat 

*  Onseley,  who  visited  it  in  1811,  called  it  Kalob-i-Dehayefa  (piobably  a  mis- 
nodexstaDding  of  Darsyeh),  Trareht  vol.  iL  p.  177.  Keith  Abbot  in  1850  de- 
scribed it  as  a  mnd  rampart,  thirty  to  forty  feet  hij^li,  surrounding  an  isolated 
rock  at  a  distance  of  8<>0  yards  {Jouma!  of  thr  /.'.  (i.  S ,  vol.  xxvii.  p.  189). 
Flanrlin  and  To^te  vl^iteil  it  in  isjl,  and  have  includfl  a  Lrroutid  jilan  and  illus- 
tnition  in  tlx  ii  Weiiutiful  collection  of  plates,  vol.  i.  plate  M.  J.  R.  Preece,  the 
latent  visitor,  in  1884,  said  that  the  renjains  consisted  of  walU  of  clay,  twenty  feet 
high,  with  a  ditch  forty  feet  hxoad,  sononnding  two  small  rocky  hills,  the  higher 
of  which  is  100  feet.  He  added:  'After  Marching  the  whole  place  and  most 
carefally  exaniiin'n;^'  the  rocks  all  about,  not  the  sllghtoitt  trace  of  a  stonema.son's 
handiwork  rnnl<l  l)e  fonnd.and  the  rock<  show  nosignof  ever  having  been  touched. 
Thf  place  did  not  crivr  thr-  iflfa  of  ;itiy  {^Tuat  antiquity.  It  doubtless  bclons'^  to 
tlie  Sa-^'^aniati  |»f  i  '1,  and  ii(»f  to  tlio  Achasmenian,  a-  we  surmised  and  hoped.* 
(^Sujf^leBientary  J'rocceding»  of  H.  G.  H,^  vol.  i.  iiait  iii.) 
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the  Pasargadie  of  Cyrus,  in  life  and  in  death,  was  the  city  whose  frag- 
mentary ruins  I  have  described  in  the  valley  of  the  Polvar,  I  am 
inolined  strongly  to  believe  ;  and  therefore  it  is  that  in  lace  of  the 
recent  attacks  that  have  been  made  upon  it  by  tnen  of  science,  I  have 
ventured  to  refurbish  the  armoury  of  its  defence.* 

80011  afler  leaving  the  MuRjid-i-Mader-i-8ult'iiiian,  the  walls 
of  which  gleam  like  a  white  patch  on  tlie  .sonihre  landscape,  we 
Approtch  iarewell  to  the  plain  of  Murghab,  and  enter  a  lofty 
***  range  of  mountains  by  a  fine  gorge^  along  the  base  of 
which  rashes  the  river  Polvar.  When  the  water  is  low, 
the  bed  of  the  stream,  or  its  banks,  provide  a  roadway ;  for  seasons 
when  the  cbaiinel  is  foU,  a  path,  called  Sangbor,  has  been  hewn 
many  centnries  ago,  for  a  distance  of  over  fifty  yards  in  the 
side  of  the  lofty  limestone  cliff.*  Twice  this  dark  ravine  expands 
into  open  valleys,  and  twice  again  contiacis  iiiio  i]uir(»\v  defiles, 
admitting  little  nesoud  the  track  and  the  noisy  rivi'i-.  So  we 
contimio  for  several  miles,  until,  at  the  far  end  of  ono  of  the 
valley-windings,  we  espy  the  miserable  post^liouse  and  imposing 
caravanserai  of  Kawamabad.  This  place  t.ikes  its  name  from 
its  founder,  the  Haji  Kawam,  who  was  minister  at  Sbiraz  fifty 
years  ago.  Turning  to  the  left,  and  pursuing  the  same  ravine, 
I  came,  after  thirty-five  minutes*  sharp  riding  to  the  village  and 
Telegraph*Btation  of  Sivend.  The  village,  which  is  said  to  be 
inhabited  by  Lurs,  is  bnilt  in  ascending  tiers  on  the  mountain 
side,  while  the  valley  bottom  is  thick ly  planted  with  vines.  From 
here  the  track  coDtimit^s  in  a  scutli-t  asterlv  direction,  skirtinc!' 
the  river,  and  arrives  at  the  TiUr  villaire  of  Saidan,  to  \\  liich  point 
there  is  also  a  shorter  track  from  Murghab  than  that  followed 
by  the  postal  and  telegraph  route,  running  over  the  hills  via  Knmin. 
An  abrupt  tnm  to  the  right,  or  west,  then  brings  ns  into  a  valley, 
bordered  on  either  side  by  mountains  and  cat  np  by  water- 
courses and  irrigation  channels,  which,  in  the  darkness,  the  sun 

•  Since  writiog  the  above  1<  nL'thy— but  not,  I  hope,  gratuitous— arjifument,  I 
have  seen  the  new  vohiiue  of  M  M.  Prnot  and  Chipic?.'  innprnilicent  work,  entitled 
Hhtoire  de  I' Art  d'inf  PAntiqiiite,  ionm  v., /V^rw;  (189(1) ;  ;iiid  1  am  delighte^i  to 
Inid  that,  limit injf  Uin  own  discussion  to  the  identity  of  the  tomh,  w^ithout  era- 
barking  upon  the  larger  question  of  Fiuuirgudae,  M.  Perrot  has  arrived  by  arganiouts 
T«t7  aimilax  to  mj  own  at  precisely  the  name  conclusion ;  although  he  hat 
hardly  realised  the  fall  neasare  of  M.  Dieulaf 07's  peocadUloeo,  and  has  baaed 
his  identification  upon  structural,  rather  than  topogTaphical«  raiemblaDoas. 

*  Fwfo  Stolze,  vol.  iL  pi.  127. 
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having  fiet,  made  riding  anything  bat  bbbj  and  pleasant^  and 
canned  mj  Persian  servant  to  describe  two  complete  somersaults 
over  the  head  of  his  tired  and  stumbling  steed.    As  we  ride 

down  this  valley,  we  are  approaching  scenes  of  historic  greatness, 
and  on  tha  morrow  there  lies  before  na  the  exciting  proiipect  of 
a  first  day  amid  the  ruined  palaces  and  itulestru(til)le  tombs  of 
Persia's  greatest  sovereigns.    At  the  end  of  the  clitt'  wall  that 
borders  the  valley  on  the  right,  or  north,  are  hewn  in  the  face 
of  the  rock  the  sepulchres  of  Darius  and  his  fellow  kings,  and  the 
pompons  baa-reliefs  of  Shapnr.   At  the  base  of  the  hills  on  the 
left  lie  the  vanishing  ruins  of  Istakhr^  the  capital  of  Darius. 
Bound  the  comer  of  these  same  hills,  but  fronting  in  a  westerly 
direction  the  wide  plain  of  Mervdasht,  into  which  the  valley  we 
have  been  descending  here  opens,  is  built  out  t'roiii  the  mountain 
side  the  threat  platform  that  sustains  the  coluuins  of  Tersepolis 
and  the  shattered  halls  oi  Darius  and  of  Xerxes.    These  three 
sites  of  ancient  fame  will  be  described  and  examined  in  the 
succeeding  chapter,  which  i  shall  specially  devote  to  a  subject 
that  appertains  to  archssology  rather  than  to  travel.   Here  I  shall 
proceed  with  the  narrative  of  my  journey.   The  eha^-4ekanehy 
which  the  visitor  makes  his  head-quarters  while  he  inspects  the 
monuments  of  the  Aduemenids,  is  that  of  Puzeh,  situated  at 
the  western  extremitv  of  the  valley  of  the  Polvar,  which  Hows  in  a 
deep  gully  just  below  and  ahuost  on  the  silt-  of  the  ancient 
l.^takhr.     Ibre  he  is  within  easy  distance  of  all  the  ruins;  and 
if  the  blackened  walls,  the  smoky  fire-place,  the  mud  Hooring, 
and  the  crazy,  hingeless  door  of  the  luda-hhaneJi  of  the  post-house 
at  Puzeh  do  not  constitute  an  appetising  domicile,  at  least  the 
wayfarer  can  reflect,  with  a  positive  gush  of  delight,  that  this 
is  the  last  cha'par'-lehaneh  in  which  he  will  be  called  upon  to  spend 
the  night  in  Persia. 

The  plain  of  Mervdasht,  over  which  the  monarchs  of  the  Medes 
and  I'ersians  looked  x)ut  as  thev  sat  in  state  in  their  marble  halls, 
is  a  flat  expanse,  about  tifteru  niiU's  in  w  idth  \\\m\  north  to  south, 
Tiic  Bund-  while  Hs  soutli-casterly  extension  is  snid  to  strctt-h  for 
Amir  forty  miles.  KanaUt  and  irrigation  ditches,  dug  IVoni 
the  river,  intersect  it  in  everj-  dirt  ction,  and  have  always  rendered 
it  a  fertile  spot;  though  the  decline  of  modern  Persia  could 
not  be  more  pertinently  illustrated  than  by  the  fact  that,  whereas 
in  Le  Brun's  day,  not  two  centuries  ago,  it  contained  over  eight 
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hundred  villages,  this  total  lias  now  dwindled  to  fifVy ;  while 
80  inadequate  is  the  control  of  the  water-supply,  that  the  plain 
often  lies  half  under  water,  and  is  converted  into  stagnant  pods 
and  swamps.  As  I  left  Persepolis,  after  completing  my  study 
of  its  ruins,  I  was  obliged  to  strike  back  in  a  norths-westerly 
direction,  in  order  to  escape  this  network  of  wateiy  trenches. 
Passiner  the  villapre  of  KusLk,  I  tlieu  kept  straight  forward  in 
a  Houili-westerly  line,  towards  the  Pul-i-Khan,  a  very  lofty 
bridge,  with  two  main  arches  of  irre£rnlar  size  arirl  shape,  which 
crosses  the  river  Kur  (the  Araxes  of  the  ancientsj  a  little  below 
its  confluence  with  the  PolvarJ  The  conjoint  stream  formed 
a  deep,  wide  pool  below  the  bridge,  and  there  was  more  water 
in  it  than  in  any  river  that  I  had  yet  seen  in  Persia.  From 
the  fact  that  eight  miles  further  down,  this  river  is  crossed  by 
a  great  dam,  upon  which  stands  a  bridge  of  thirteen  arohes, 
120  yards  in  .  length,  the  work  of  an  enlio^htvned  ruler  of  ihe 
Al-i-iJiiv.ili  or  Dilemi  dvnastv,  known  as  the  Asad-ed-Dowit  h,  in 
about  970  A.D.,  its  lower  conrBe  has  received  tlie  name  of  the 
Bund-Amir-  (lit.  dyke  of  the  Amir),  or  Beudenieer  ot  Moore, 
whose  rhapsodical  description  of  its  charms  I  shall  allow  myseli*, 
almost  alone  among  modem  writers  on  Persia,  the  luxury  of  not 
quoting. 

From  here  the  road  continues  towards  the  mountains  that 
fringe  the  plain  of  Mervdasht  on  the  south-west  side,  and^ 
Approiick  entering  a  deep  bay  in  these,  proceeds  for  a  distance  of 
to  Shins  some  miles  over  an  expanse  that  is  occupied,  in  the 
rainv  reason,  hx  a  maL-sli,  acrosss  which  the  track  is  carried  Ibr  over 

'  Higher  up  the  Kur,  whose  main  souvrc  is  the  Chashmoh-i-Durdaneh,  is  known 
successivoly  as  the  Asiipns  and  Kanifiru/..  Kitrht  fnrftihhf  above  the  rul-i-Khan 
it  is  dniiHii«  (l  l>y  tli«'  Bund-i-Xasiri, so  oiiUed  from  ihe  reipiinjyj  Sliah,  who  iu  1890 
rei><uivil  a  structure,  originally  erected  by  the  Achs:meniun  kiugs,  and  frcHjuenUj 
restored  since.  The  Polvar,  whoso  course  I  have  followed,  and  which  flows  in 
above  the  P^«i-KhaD,  i«  the  Modus  of  the  ancients,  and  the  Famab  or  Pornab  of 
Persian  geographers.  Afterthe  conlluence  the  river  is  callurl  tla  Kur.  Two/ffr^rtM# 
lower  down  is  the  celebrated  <lani  of  Asad-ed-Dowleh,  from  which  the  river  <le- 
rives  its  title  in  these  low<  r  nnclics  of  Bund-Aniir.  Fivt^  niorc  druns  dbstnict  its 
course  and  divert  its  waters.  iH  it.rr  tin-  remainder  fnially  f.ills  intu  (lie  ^neat  s;ilt 
lake  of  Bakhtegxm  (called  by  the  natives  Bichegan),  or  Niri^.  '  Notes  on 

the  Kur  Blver  *  by  A.  H.  Schindler  in  Prooeedhigi  of  the  JZ.  S,t  vol  xUi.  p.  287 
(1S91). 

»  The  dam  was  visited  and  descriUnl  by  J.  P.  Morier  (I  Sl  1).  Second  Joumej/, 
p.  73  ;  Sir  W.  Ou6cley(1811)»  TravaU,  vol.  ii.  p.  180-6;  C.  J.  fiich  (1821),  JincriMy 
to  Pcrtepoli*,  p.  261. 
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a  mile  upon  a  narrow  and  irregular  causeway.  Turning  a  sharp 
comer  to  the  left,  we  presently  arrive  at  the  village  of  Zerghun, 
fiunous  for  its  muleteers,  built  at  the  base  of  a  rocky  chain.  From 
a  distance  of  about  three  miles  from  Zerghun,  to  the  very  outskirts 
of  Sliimz — for  this  is  the  last  stag»*  that  separates  us  irom  the 
capital  of  Fars — the  post-road  is  one  of  the  stx^niest  and  most  dis- 
agreeable in  Persia.  Its  course  lies  over  a  succession  of  mountain 
ridges,  in  whose  valleys  and  undulations,  and  over  whose  peaks 
and  crests,  it  is  conducted  in  a  line  that  in  many  places  resembles 
a  toirent-bed  rather  than  a  made  road.  The  ground  is  completely 
covered  with  loose  stones  and  boulders,  from  the  size  of  an  orange 
to  the  dimensions  of  a  football ;  and  riding  over  these,  paiiiculariy 
at  any  pace,  is  one  of  the  most  painful  of  human  experiences. 
Rather  more  tJian  half-way  in  a  naked  mountain-plain,  at  a  spot 
called  Bajgah,  or  Place  of  the  Tolls,  from  the  fact  that  there  was 
formerly  a  station  h<ere  of  rahdars,  or  toll-gat  Ik  re rs  upon  the 
hafilalis  or  caravans,  is  a  large,  forlorn-looking  caravanserai  (men- 
tioned by  Thevenot  in  1666)  with  a  tank  of  water  in  front.  It  is 
after  crossing  the  subsequent  ridge  of  the  Kuk-i-Bamu  that  we 
notice,  by  the  roadsidp,  a  tiny  channel  filled  with  running  water 
tiiat  accompanies  us  for  some  distance  on  our  match.  Lest  none 
should  guess  it,  let  me  say  that  this  slender  rivulet  is  no  less  a 
stream  than  the  Ruknabad,  which,  rising  in  the  hills  twelve  miles 
away,  races  gaily  do^\^l  to  Shiraz,  and  was  celebrated  by  the 
patriotic  Hafiz  in  terms  that  would  lead  one  to  expect  some  less 
insignificant  channel. 

It  was  with  no  slight  relief  that,  two  and  three-quarter  hours 
after  leaving  Zeighun,  and  while  descending  the  ultimate  ridge  of 
Teng4.  Seemingly  interminable  chain,  I  caught  sight,  in  the 

Aii&im  opening  of  a  mountain  pass,  of  a  great  duster  of  solemn 
cypresses,  and,  below,  the  shimmer  of  mingled  smoke  and 
mist  that  floated  above  the  roofs  of  a  lai^  town,  lying  in  the 
hollow  of  a  considerable  plain.  This  was  Shiraz,  which,  in  the 
words  of  its  own  singer,  Sadi,  *  turns  aside  the  heart  of  the  traveller 
from  his  native  land  ;  *  Sliiraz,  the  home  of  poets,  and  rose-bowers, 
and  nightingales,  the  haunt  of  jollity,  and  the  Elysian  fields  of 
love,  prai-ed  in  a  hundred  odes  as  the  fairest  gem  of  Iran.  So 
overwhelmed  with  astonishment  at  the  beauty  of  the  panorama  is 
tiie  waylarer  expected  to  be,  that  even  the  pass  takes  its  name  of 
Teng-i-Allahn  Akbar,  the  Pass  of  God  is  Most  Great,  from  the 
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expression  that  is  supposed  to  leap  to  his  lips  as  he  gazes  upon  the 
etitrancing  spectacle.  I  confess  that  my  own  gratitude  to  Provi- 
dence bore  far  less  relation  to  the  view,  in  which  I  saw  nothing  very 
wonderfiil,  than  to  the  relief  which  I  experienced  at  having  reached 
the  end  of  this  section  of  my  journey.  In  the  Sefavi  days,  an 
aqnednct  brought  water  into  Shiraz  down  this  pass,  bat  is  now  in ' 
complete  ruin.  In  the  rock  on  the  riglit-hand  side  of  the  road 
is  hculped  here  a  bas-relief  of  Fath  Ali  Shah,  sinokiiiir  a  hilinn 
with  two  of  his  sun-  :  and  hard  by  is  ariothi'i'  of  Kustam  transtixini^ 
a  lion  which  holds  a  man  in  its  claws.  The  end  of  this  pass  was 
formerly  fortified  and  completely  filled  by  an  arched  gateway, 
stretching  from  mountain  to  mountain.  This  gateway  fell  into 
rnin,  bat  was  rebuilt  by  Zeki  Khan,  who  was  Vizier  of  Shinus  in 
1820,  in  the  style  and  manner  apparent  in  the  accompanying 
phut(jgraph.  In  the  upper  storey,  above  the  arch,  is  a  chamber, 
containing,  upon  a  desk  snrronnded  by  a  wooden  rail,  a  ponderous 
and  monument^il  Koran.  This  colossal  manuscript,  wliich  is  said  to 
wt*i<^h  seventeen  iiuiim^  or  eight  stcme,  and  of  wliicli  it  is  popularly 
believed  that  if  one  leaf  were  withdrawn,  it  would  equal  in  weight 
the  entire  volume,  is  variously  reported  to  have  been  written  by 
the  younger  Ali  or  Imam  Zein-el-Abidin  (Ornament  of  the  Pious), 
the  son  of  Husein,  or  by  Sultan  Ibrahim,  the  son  of  Shah  Rukh, 
and  grandson  of  Timur.  One  may  be  reconciled  to  either  legend, 
according  as  one  prefers  a  sacred  or  a  secular  authorship. 

In  the  Sefavean  days  a  species  of  Chehar  Bagh,  or  broad 
avenue,  planted  with  cypresses,  adorned  with  marble  basins 
View<rf  wat4  r  ill  the  middle,  and  lined  with  rows  of  walled 
trardens,  entered  by  arched  yiavilions,  led  from  the  moun- 
tain gate  to  a  bridge  over  the  stream  that  flows  outside  the  city 
walls.  Almost  all  traces  of  this  approach  have  disappeared,  and 
the  intervening  stretch  of  road  is  bare  and  desolate.  The  stream 
was  all  but  dry  at  the  time  of  my  visit,  though,  when  the  snowa 
melt,  it  sometimes  contains  a  good  deal  of  water.  The  panorama 
of  the  modem  town  contains  nothing  of  distinction  except  three 
blue  domes  appearing  above  a  crumbling  wall  and  numerous 
enclosures  thickly  planted  with  cypresses,  which  seem,  in  their 
sable  stoles,  to  mourn  like  funeral  mutes  over  a  vanished  past.  A 
low  wall  of  mud,  flanked  with  semicircular  towers — l>oth  of  them 
in  a  state  of  ruin— describes  a  circuinfenMice  of  l>etween  three  and 
four  miles,  although  in  the  security  of  modern  times  the  suburba 
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We  encroached  upon  and  obscured  the  outlines  of  the  earlier  city. 
The  valley  in  which  Shiraz  lies  is  about  ten  mites  in  width  by 

thirty  in  It^ngth,  and  is  completely  sun-ounded  by  mountains,  whose 
snows  ill  w  inter  heighten  the  funereal  contrast  of  the  cypress-spires. 
The  population,  which  Btoad  at  o(j, GOO  uikLt  Keriin  Khau  Vekil, 
120  years  ago,  has  not  greatly  fluctuated  during  the  present 
century,  but  has  usually  been  reckoned  at  20,000  to  30,000  ;  flgures 
whicli  indicate  the  stationary  condition  of  the  modem  city.' 

I  find  in  most  histories  that  Shiras  (variously  derived  from 
Mr  =  milk,  or  Mr  —  lion,  an  allusion  in  the  one  case  to  the  rich* 
ness  of  its  pastures^  in  the  other  to  the  prowess  of  its 
people)  was  founded  in  694  A.D.,  i.e.  8ubj?equent  to  the 
Arab  conquest,  by  Mohammed,  son  of  Yusuf  Ze  kfi.  1  tanuot, 
however,  accept  this  as  a  correct  version  of  the  earliest  foundation, 
for  I  refjard  it  as  iiior«*  than  probable  that  tiiere  was  a  citv  lien^ 
both  of  the  Achiemenian  and  Sassanian  kings.  To  a  very  early 
and  ante-Mussulman  origin  must  be  ascribed  the  castle  on  the 
northern  mountain  and  the  great  well,  of  which  I  shall  speak 
presently.  Again,  there  are,  within  a  slight  distance  of  the  modem 
caty — ^which,  like  all  Persian  towns,  has  shifted  its  site  somewhat 
at  different  times — ^remains  both  of  Achsnnenian  and  Sassanian 
sculjitures,  which  invariably  herald  the  neighbourhood  of  a  royal 
residence  or  capital.  Tlie  ibriiier  are  of  the  same  character  and 
age  .18  the  Persepolitan  edifices,  and  are  thought  by  some  to  have 
been  bodily  removed  from  the  Takht-i-Jamshid,  wln'le  others  have 
been  inclined  to  see  in  them  a  later  reproduction ;  the  latter  are 
inferior  editions  of  the  great  bas-reliefs  elsewhere  encountered  and 
described.'  I  am  supported  in  my  belief  by  the  ingenious  Herbert, 

'  For  acfonnts  of  Sliiraz  in  addition  to  (1)  the  works  mentioned  for  the  roate 
Teheran  to  Isfahan  ;  (2)  thr  works  mentioned  upon  Isfahan  ;  (3)  the  work?;  men- 
tioned for  the  ronte  Is*fahau  to  Shimr.,  ncjirly  all  of  which  iiu^hide  descriptions  of 
the  latter  city,  ride  C.  Niebuhr  (1765),  V'oyaye  en  ArahUu  vol.  ii.  pp.  91-7,  13.">- 
144  ;  W.  FrankHn  (1786-7),  ObmnaHmu  an  a  Towr,  pp.  61-lOB;  J.  Soott  Waring 
(1809),  IbNr  t»  ShetraSf  capn.  vl.  to  z. ;  C.  J.  Bioh  (18S1>,  Jaurwjf  to  PenepoUi, 
p.  824  #C  JMy. ;  (ffir)0.  MacOregor  (1876)»  Jiwra^tArotiyA  Kkaramn,  vol.  i.  cap.  ii.; 
C.  J.  Wills  (ciro.  1880),  In  the  Land,  etc.,  p.  218  <?f 

*  The  earlier  ren>ains  consist  of  three  portals  ot  stone,  with  human  figures 
chi.selletl  in  relief  on  the  inner  siflc  of  (he  jambs,  situated  on  a  hill  about  four 
miles  Honth-eaat  of  Shiraz.  They  were  formerly  called  Mader-i-Suleiman,and  were 
described  by  Niebuhr,  Onseley  (Trflr^-^ai,  vol.  ii.  pp.  41-G),  Ker  Porter  (Jraveit,  vol.  i. 
p.  706),  and  Flaodin,  Voyage  en  JRm,  vol.  i.,  pi.  65.  BiDnipg  in  1851  fooad 
that  they  were  kaown  aa  Takht-i-Abu  Kasir,  Sobindler  in  1878  Takht-i-Bokhtan- 
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altluniixli  T  cannot  say  that  the  lev i ( 1  e n (^a f  a u t i g  ii i j  wiiich  he 
cites  would  staud  the  teat  of  th^lnodern^jscientific  ichg^wj 

Here  arfc  magick  was  first  hatched ;  here  Nimrod  for  some  time 
lived  ;  here  Cyrus,  the  most  excellent  of  Heathen  Princes,  was  bom ; 
and  here  (all  bat  his  head,  which  was  sent  to  Fisigani)  intombed. 
Here  the  Qreat  Macedonian  glutted  his  avarice  and  Baochism.  Here 
the  first  Sibylla  sung  our  Saviour^s  incarnation.  Hence  the  Magi  are 
thought  to  have  set  out  towards  Bethlehem,  and  here  a  series  of  200 
have  swayed  their  scepters. 


However,  no  other  record  that  I  am  aware  of,  beyond 
thoise  before  mentioned,  exists  of  this  ancient  Shiraz.  The 
later  cily  was  much  improved  and  beautified  by  the  Dilemi 
rulers,  of  whom  the  Samsam-ed-Dowleh,  son  of  the  fiimous 
Asad-ed-Dowleh,  was  Uie  first  to  surround  it  with  a  wall, 
twelve  miles  in  circuit,  while  the  channel  of  Ruknabad  had 
already  been  excavated  and  named  bv  the  Rnkn-cd-Dowleh, 
father  of  the  latter  prince.  The  vanuu.s  dynasties  of  Atabegs, 
whom  T  have  previously  (lescribed,  find  who  governed  Fars,  with 
Shiia^  as  their  capital,  still  further  adorned  the  city.  Towers 
were  added  to  the  wall  by  Sherif-ed-Din  Mahmud  Shah.  Ibn 
Batutah,  in  about  1330,  said  that  its  most  celebrated  moaque  was 
that  of  Ahmed  ibn  Musa,  a  brother  of  Imam  Beza,  in  which  also 
was  the  tomb  of  Abu  Abdullah,  who  wandered  about  Ceylon  with 
a  sanctity  so  well  established  that  it  was  reoogmsed  even  -  by  the 
elephants.  The  mercy  of  Jenghiz  Khan,  and  the  vengeance  of 
Titnnr  have  already  been  recorded.  Nevertheless,  the  city  con- 
tinued f<o  grow  in  size  and  inijxa  iaiice — as  a  inemory  of  which, 
in  later  days,  the  vainj^^lorious  saying  ai*06e,  '  When  Shiraz  was 
Shiraz,  Cairo  was  one  of  it.s  suburbs' — until  the  Venetian  Josa& 
Barbaro,  in  1474,  represented  it  as  twenty  miles  in  circumference, 
including  1^  outskirts,  while  his  counbyman,  Angiolello,  said 
that  it  contained  200,000  inhabitants,  and  was  larger  and  more 

Na5r.  ^Inie.  Dicnlafoy  in  1881  reported  that  the  stones  had  been  upset  by  a 
rr  ccnt  ^'ovemor  digging  nnderoeath  them  for  the  treasure  which  Persians  invari- 
ably connect  with  inscriptions  that  they  cannot  read.  Vide  also  Stolze,  vol  ii. 
pL  Wt  snd  PeiTot  and  Chipies,  JSHMre  iU  PArt,  vol.  p.  754.  The  nmiwiiiliiii 
scnlptorei  an  ritnated  a  lita«  farther  on,  nesvet  the  Hafaarlo  lake,  and  oonaist  of 
three  tablete,  »calp<^'<T  in  the  rock  above  a  pool.  They  were  de^^crilied  by  Ohardin» 
Th6venot,  Kacmpf»  r.  M:ni<leMn,  I,o  P.nui,  otc,  under  the  title  Kadamgah,  but  are 
called  by  Binning  Naksh-i-Uui niedillek,  i.e.  Barra-i-dilek  from  the  name  o£  the 
pool*    Vida  Flandin,  ibid.  pi.  o&,  and  StoUe,  ibid.  pi.  145. 
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beautiful  than  the  capital  of  the  Mamelukes.  With  the  disappear* 
ance  of  local  dynasties,  and  the  centralisation  of  Persia,  that  fol- 
lowed upon  the  accession  of  the  Sefavi  line,  Shiraz  lost  iimcli  of  its 
importance ;  although  the  rule  of  Imam  Kuli  Khan,  llie  celebrated 
Governor  of  Far^  under  Shah  Ahba«,  invested  it  witli  ahnost  the 
distinction  of  a  capital ;  while  the  subject  l  ivalled  his  sovereign  at 
Isfahan  in  the  beautitication  of  his  seat  of  government.    The  old 
walls,  seven  miles  round,  were  still  standing  in  1627,  when  Herbert 
passed  through  the  city ;  but  these  had  disappeared  in  the  time 
of  Tavemier  and  Ghardin ;  and  the  march  of  decay,  assisted  by  a 
severe  Inundation  in  1668,  had  made  such  wholesale  inroads  that 
both  writers  described  Shiras  as  litt.le  better  than  a  ruin.    So  the 
town  remaiii<  J  for  nearly  a  century,  the  ferocity  of  the  AtgUan.^ 
and  the  anarchy  timt  attended  the  fall  of  Nadir,  accentuating  its 
decline;  until,  in  the  handn  of  a  second  j)o\verful  and  liberal- 
minded  viceroy,  it  enjoyed  a  bright  spell  of  rej  uvenescence.  This 
was  Kerim  Khan  Zend,  who,  ruling  nt  Shiraz  as  Vekil  or  Regent, 
on  behalf  of  a  Sefavi  puppet,  from  17dl  to  1779,  was  practically 
sovereign  of  all  Persia.    He  rebuilt  the  walls  of  stone,  witii 
bastions,  twenty-eight  feet  high  and  ten  feet  thick,  dug  a  deep 
fosse  outside,  and  adorned  the  interior  with  a  citadel  and  palace, 
and  with  Ix'autiful  mosques,  mocJrea^cA.v,  caravanserais,  and  bazaars. 
Indeed,  whatever  of  stat^^liness  or  elegance  remains  in  modern 
Shiraz,  may  almofst  as  certainly  be  attributed  to  Kerim  Khan,  as 
in  other  Persian  cities  it  must  be  to  Shah  Abbas ;  and  the  two  are> 
among  the  few  monarchs  of  Iran  who  have  deserved  well  of  their 
country.    Aft-er  the  death  of  Kerim  Khan,  thert^  was  a  brief 
revival  of  the  halcyon  days  under  the  iU-&ted  Lutf  Ali  Khan,  at 
which  time  (1789)  Sir  Harford  Jones,  British  Resident  at  Baghdad, 
was  the  guest  and  friend  of  that  unfortunate  prince  at  Shiras. 
The  tnumph  of  the  Kajars  and  their  eunuch  chieftain,  Agha 
Muii;iiitiiied  Khan,  involved  a  sure  retribution  upon  the  capital  of 
the  Zends.    Its  ??tme  walls  were  levelled  to  the  ground  and 
replaced  by  tlir  present  me^n  erections  ot"  niud  ;  the  ditch  was 
filled  up ;  and  Shiraz  was  degraded  from  the  rank  and  appearance 
of  a  capital  to  that  of  a  provincial  town.    Its  government,  how- 
ever, remained  an  appanage  of  royalty,  and  ha";  usually  been  held 
by  a  member  of  the  reigning  &mily.  Fath  Ali  Shah  was  Govemor- 
Genenl  of  Fars  during  hia  uncle's  lifetime.    When  Shah  himself, 
h6  deputed  more  than  one  of  his  sons  to  the  post,  one  of  these, 
VOL.  n.  H 
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Hnsein  Ali  Mirza,  the  Firman  Firma,  utilising  the  position  to 
embark  upon  an  independent  rebellion  when  the  old  king  died  in 
1831'.  Th»'  spredy  disconititure  of  this  protendcr  I  have  already 
related.  He  died,  soon  after,  in  Teheran  ;  hut  three  of  his  sons 
fled  to  England,  where,  for  political  reasons,  they  were  much  £§ted, 
Mr.  BaiUie  Fraser,  the  Persian  traveller,  acting  as  their  ciceroiie/ 
and  were  altimately  pensioned.  In  the  present  reign  the  ofB6e 
has  been  filled  by  ▼arioas  of  the  Shah's  relatives,  the  most  con- 
spicnoos  of  whom  was  one  of  his  nncles,  Ferhad  Mirza,  who, 
twenty  years  ago,  earned  a  widespread  reputation  for  bad  govern- 
ment bnt  pitiless  severity,  and  whose  son  now  fills  the  post  with 
moderation  and  popularity.  Fars  was  one  of  tlie  many  govern- 
ments united  in  tlie  person  of  tli*^  Zil-es-Sult^n  ten  ye-ars  asfo,  and 
was  nominally  administ^^red  by  his  son,  the  Jelal-ed-Dowleh,  then 
a  mere  boy,  the  leading-strings  being  committed  to  the  wealthy 
but  extortionate  noble  known  n*^  the  Sahib  Diwan,  who  h.'is  lately 
been  nominated  to  Meshed.  In  his  long  reign  the  Shah  has  never 
once  visited  Shiraz. 

The  interior  features  of  the  city  are  not  to  be  compared  for  sise 
or  splendour  with  those  of  the  more  northern  capitals.  The  Ark 
^^^^  citadel  is  a  fortified  enclosure  eighty  yai  eU  square, 
surrounded  by  lofty  mud  walls,  witli  towel's  at  the  four 
comers  adorned  with  bricks  arrnnq-cd  in  pattern?.  Its  interior  is 
occupied  by  iht^  courtyards  and  pavilions  of  the  governor's  resi- 
dence, which  struck  me  as  in  no  sense  remarkable.  When,  upon 
his  courteous  initiative,  I  paid  a  visit  to  the  Motemed-ed-Dowleh, 
the  present  €k»vernor,  I  passed  through  two  large  garden-courts, 
one  of  which  contained  a  marble  dado  of  warriors  sculped  in  relief 
and  painted,  a  relic  of  the  palace  of  Kerim  Khan.  The  Governor, 
who  is  a  first  cousin  of  the  Shah,  is  a  man  of  about  fifty  years  of 
age,  tall,  uibam-,  ».r  jjolishcd  nuuuier  and  address,  speaking  French 
and  familiar  with  Kuropcan  hal)its  and  politics,  haviiiir.  as  he  told 
me,  visited  Europe  four  times,  and  having  accompanied  the  Shah 
in  1873.  He  also  possessed  a  iVench-speaking  si^cretary.  In 
conversation  he  showed  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  strategical 
situation  in  Persia,  and  very  rightly  ridiculed  a  Bushire-Shiias 
railway  as  preposterous.  As  I  have  said,  he  enjoys  a  good  reputa- 
tion, and  is  much  liked  by  the  English  residents  at  Shiras.  Hie 

•  He  wrote  the  record  of  their  Tiait»iVSirrafttv  of  the  Pergian  Princet  in  London 
(8  vote.  1S38). 
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interests  of  the  latter  are  officially  represented  in  the  city  by  the 
Nawalj  Haider  All  Khan,  a  member  of  a  distiiii^uished  family  once 
prominent  in  the  Deccan,  but  for  manv  vears  resident  in  Pei-sia. 

One  face  of  the  palace  fronts  the  principal  Meidan,  which  is  a 
desolate  expanse  containing  a  munber  of  guns.'  On  its  northern 
Old  PaJac  ^^^^  ^  large  building,  now  ocoapied  by  the  Indo-European 
and  Persian  Telegraph  estaUiduneiite,  bat  formerly  the 
diwainMamk^  or  audience-chamber,  of  the  palace  of  Kerim  Khan. 
An  arched  gateway  opens  from  the  square  on  to  a  fine  garden, 
containing  a  kattz  or  tank,  at  whose  upper  end,  on  a  platform,  the 
fiice  of  which  is  adorned  with  sculptured  bas-reliefs  in  marble, 
is  the  large  recesHf^l  chamber,  now  filled  with  official  bureaux 
and  counters,  that  once  held  the  twisted  maible  columns  and 
the  Takht-i-Marmor,  or  ^farbie  Throne,  previously  described  as 
standing  in  the  Udour  or  throne-room  at  Teheran,  whither  they 
were  removed  a  hundred  years  ago  by  Agha  Mohammed. 

From  the  Meidan,  access  is  gained  to  the  Basaar-i-Veldl, 
or  Regent's  Bazaar,  an  endnring  monnment  of  the  publio- 
Basaar  Spirited  rulo  of  Korim  Khan,  This  bazaar,  which  is  the 
mdtnde  finest  in  Persia,  consists  of  a  ooyered  avenue,  built  of 
yellow  burnt  bricks,  and  arched  at  the  top,  about  five  hundred 
yards  in  total  length.  It  is  crossed  by  a  shorter  transept,  120 
yards  long,  a  rotunda  or  circular  domed  place  marking  the  point 
of  intersection,  where  are  a  cistern  and  a  platform  above  it,  at 
which  the  merchants  meet  for  talk  or  consaitation.  From  the 
bazaar,  gateways  lead  into  extensive  caravanser^s,  the  most 
spacious  of  which  appeared  to  be  that  occupied  by  the  Persian 
Custom-house.  In  the  Bazaar-i-VekO  were  all  the  din  and  jabber, 
the  crush  and  jostle,  of  an  Eastern  mart,  which  is  the  fixsus 
of  city  life  in  the  daytime,  and  is  apt  to  give  to  a  stranger  an 
exaggerated  impression  of  the  volume  of  business.  In  the  in- 
creased activity,  however,  of  the  southern  trade-routes  in  Persia 
in  recent  years.  Sbirnz.  both  as  a  consuming  and  as  an  export 
market,  has  borne  its  share.  An  immense  trade  in  all  European 
goods  has  sprung  up  with  Bombay,  most  of  the  Persian  merchants 
having  no'ents  in  that  city.  The  chief  imports  are  cotton  &brics 
bom  Manchester;  woollen  tissues  from  Austria  and  Germany; 
loaf  sugar  from  Marseilles  (Russian  loaf  sugar  stopping  short  at 

•  There  were  reporte<l  to  me  to  be  only  1,800  infantry  and  300  artillery  in  the 
province. 
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Isfahan) ;  raw  sugar  from  Java  and  ManritiitB ;  French,  German 
and  Anstrian  cutlery  and  crockeiy ;  copper  sheets  from  England 
and  Holland ;  tea  from  India,  Java,  Ceylon,  and  China,  and  candles 
from  Amsterdam.  I  found  the  Shirazis  ver\'  apprehensive  of 
the  opening  of  the  new  trade  ronte  by  the  Kai-un,  \vliich,  without 
interfering  with  their  local  traffic,  would,  if  it  sui>erseded  the 
Teheran-Bushire  line  as  the  main  commercial  avenue  into  Persia 
fiom  the  south,  destroy  their  transit  trade  altogether.  I  liad 
myself  quite  sufficient  confidence  in  the  temperate  pace  at  which 
progress  advances  in  Iran  to  assure  them  that  there  was  no 
immediate  ground  for  alarm.  So  obstinate  is  custom  in  the  East, 
that  to  kill  a  caravan  track  that  has  been  followed  for  a  century 
is  no  slight  undertaking.  I  found  the  chief  exports  to  consist 
of  opium,  10,000  to  15,000  ca^es  of  which  wer<'  said  to  hv  de- 
spatched yearly  from  the  neighbourhoods  of  Shiraz  and  Yezd ; 
cotton,  pressed  in  Bu.sliire  and  sold  in  Bombay ;  dried  fruits, 
ebpecially  almonds  and  apricots ;  and  the  ikmous  tumhaku^  or 
tobacco  of  Shiraz,  of  which  the  local  crops  appeared  to  be,  for  the 
most  party  locally  consumed,  the  bulk  of  the  export  to  Syria 
and  Turkey  coming  from  other  districts.  The  wine,  for  which 
Shiraz  is  £unous,  is  also  in  such  extensive  local  demand  as  to  leave 
no  residue  for  exportation. 

Of  the  vintage  of  Shiraz  I  shall  have  something  to  say  in 
a  later  chapter  upon  the  resources  and  products  of  l*eisia.  1 
vinUi  eof  "^^y  ^^^^  mention  that  there  are  two  varieties,  n  red 
Shirnx  ^j^^  white  wiue,  wliich  are  stored  in  jars  and  sold 
in  glass  bottles  of  curious  shape,  locally  manufactured.  I  thought 
that  gome  old  Shiraz  wine  which  I  tasted  was  by  far  the  best 
that  I  had  drunk  in  Persia,  an  opinion  which  has  apparently 
been  shared  by  others  before  me,  seeing  that,  two  centuries  ago, 
John  Struys  plaintively  remarked  that  it  was  'held  in  such 
esteem  that  it  was  as  dear  as  Canary  Sack  in  the  Low  Conntreys,' 
whilst  Dr.  Fryer,  who  may  be  supposed  to  have  giveu  a  more 
bcientihc  verdict,  observed  : — 

The  Wines  of  the  Growth  of  this  Country  are  esteemed  the  most 
Stomachical  and  Grenerous  in  all  Persia,  and  fittest  for  conmion  drinking, 
when  allayed  a  little  with  Water,  otherwise  too  heady  for  the  Brain  and 
heavy  for  the  Stomach,  theur  Passage  being  retarded  for  want  of  that 
proper  Vehicle.  It  is  incredible  to  aee  what  quantities  they  drink  at  a 
meny  meeting,  and  how  unconcerned  the  next  day  they  appear,  and 
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brisk  about  thdr  Business,  and  will  quaff  you  thus  a  whole  week 
together.^ 

Worthy  doctor !  His  genial  tt^st^vmur  w<juld  liavt*  riiistid  a 
tein])('st  about  his  ears,  and  have  provoked  a  fortnight's  controversy 
iu  the  *  Tiiiiej«,'  had  it  beea  protiered  in  another  countiy  nearer 
home  at  the  latter  end  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

Among  the  other  manufactures  of  Shiraz  which  came  under  my 
notice,  and  for  which  the  place  is  famous,  are  the  enamelled  bowls 
and  stems  of  kalians  or  water-pipes,  repoussi  silyer  work, 
of  which  very  elegant  frames  and  salt-cellars  wiih 
Oriental  des^igns  are  fabricated  for  European  customers  ; 
khnieni  bandi,  a  species  of  mosaic  work  in  wood,  brass,  silver, 
ivory,  and  stained  boiif,  small  fragments  of  which  are  fixed  in  a 
bed  of  glui'.  find  then  planed  smooth,  the  strips  being  fitted 
together  as  the  sides  and  lids  of  very  pretty  boxe^  ;  s^  als,  engraved 
<m  cornelians  and  other  stones;  and  jeweller}\  Of  the  natural 
products  I  may  mention  the  moss-roses  and  the  buUml  or  nightin- 
gale, which  appears  to  be  almost  the  precise  counterpart;  of  the 
English  bird. 

Shiraz,  like  most  Persian  cities,  has  its  epithet  of  personal 

gloiification,  which  is  in  this  case  Dar-el-Tlni.  or  Abode  of  Science, 
a  pretension  for  wliieh  I  should  lia\e  thought  that  its 
waTS^  notoriously  convivial  liabits  would  have  admittedly  dis- 
qualitied  it.  Nevertheless,  for  a  city  of  its  present  size, 
it  is  well  supplied  with  religious  edifices,  although  these,  alike  by 
their  size  and  decay,  tell  the  story  of  a  deposed  capital  rather 
than  of  a  devout  population.'  The  oldest  mosque  is  the  Musjid-i- 
Jama,  built  in  875  a.d.  by  Amm  Inn  Leith,  brother  and  successor 
of  the  famous  Yakub  of  that  name.  But  little  remains  of  the 
original  structure,  the  whole  being  in  a  shocking  state  of  ruin  firom 
eartliquakes  and  the  ravages  of  time  ;  but  in  the  centre  of  the  main 
court  is  a  small,  square,  stone  building,  reported  to  be  a  copy  of  the 
Kaaba  at  Mecca,  "vvitli  circular  towers  at  the  comers,  presenting  in 
blue  Kuhc  inscriptions  round  their  summits  the  date  1450  a.d. 
This  curious  edifice  is  known  as  the  Khoda-Khaueh,  or  House  of 

■  TroMitin  Psnla,  p.  245.  Oompore  Chaxdin,  Vo^offet  (edit.  Longlte),  vol.  vUi. 
pp.  136-7 ;  Kaerapfer^  Ammn,  Bxat^  pp.  876-381,  and  FnwUin,  ChutfTOiwfU  4»» 

Tour,  vol.  iii.  {>.  17. 

'  Hje  only  good  account  that  I  knoiw  of  tlie  buiMings  of  Shiraz  at  the  proj^ent 
day  is  contained  in  Mme.  Dieolafoy'ii  book,  accompanied  by  admirable  illustrations. 
La  Perte,  cap.  xxiv. 
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God.  In  the  walls  of  the  maiu  fabric  is  also  maert<>d  a  block 
of  porphyry  which  is  looked  upon  as  a  saci*ed  ston«.  Another  old 
building,  in  spite  of  its  name,  viz.  the  Musjid-i-No,  or  New 
Mosque,  an  immenselj  large  edifice,  is  in  rather  a  better  state  of 
preservation,  having  luckily  escaped  the  worst  earthquakes.  This 
mosque,  which  consists  of  a  flat-roofed  cloister  round  a  courts  is  said 
to  have  been  originally  the  palace  of  the  Atabegs  ;  but  to  have 
been  converted  to  the  woiiihip  of  (lod  by  oiut  of  those  princes  named 
All  bu  Said  in  122G  a.d.,  the  nudhf/ifi^  wlioni  he  had  consulted 
upon  the  illness  of  his  son,  havinp^  instructed  him  to  devot<^  to  the 
service  of  Allah  his  most  valued  possession.  The  only  fabrics, 
however,  in  anything  approacliing  repair  are  those  erected  by 
Kerim  Khan,  the  most  beautiful  of  which  is  the  Musjid-i-Yekil 
near  the  Meidan,  left  unfinished  by  the  Regent  at  his  death  and 
never  yet  completed.  A  Tnadresseh  also  survives  and  is  still  frequently 
designated  by  his  name ;  while  another,  styled  the  Madrasseh-i- 
Baba  Khan,  in  the  vegetable  market,  is  deserted  and  in  ruins, 
although  retaining  traces  of  magnificence.  The  dec()rati\e 
treatment  of  Koritn  Khan's  buildings  is  le^^s  coTivenuuiial  and  more 
secular  in  type  than  that  of  the  earlier  Mohammedan  mosques, 
bunches  of  roses  and  flowers  and  bright  colours  being  largely 
employed  in  the  eighteenth  century /aiisnca,  >vhich  depended  more 
upon  the  splendour  of  polychrome  than  upon  hieratic  correctness. 
The  largest  of  the  domes  of  Shiraz,  which  are  all  of  a  somewhat 
elongated  pattern,  that  has  been  irreverently  compai'ed  to  the  head 
of  a  big  asparagus,  is  that  of  Shah  Chimgli,  at  no  great  distance 
from  the  Ark.  ft.  contains  tlie  tomb  of  one  of  the  sons  of  Imam 
Musa,  b«']iind  a  silvi-r  grating.  Other  notable  tombs  are  those 
of  Seyid  Mir  Ahmed,  in  a  good  state  of  preservation,  and  ot" 
Seyid  Alla!i-ed-Din  Huaeiii,  another  sou  of  imam  Musa,  which  was 
described  by  Buckingham  in  1816  as  the  then  finest  building  in 
Shinus.  The  tomb  of  Shah  Mirza  Hamza,  outside  the  walls  on  the 
north,  which  was  restored  by  Kerim  Khan,  has  almost  fallen  to 
pieces,  and  its  once  conspicuous  cupola  has  collapsed. 

The  life  and  beauty  of  Shiraz  were  always,  however,  extra-mural 
in  charact<^r  and  location,  and  were  centred  in  the  umbrageous 
Peopbftnd  gardens  and  beside  the  pw^ts'  graves  that  liavo  won  tui 
it  such  a  place  in  the  realm  of  sung.  The  superb  elimat.-! 
of  the  southern  capital  admitted  of  an  almost  wholly  out-of-door 
existence ;  while  the  vivacious  temperament  of  its  people  disposed 
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tkem  to  jollity  and  to  n  lite  of  light-hearted  nonchalance  and  gay 
carousal.  The  people  of  Fars  pride  themaelres  upon  the  purity  of 
iheir  origin,  the  correctness  of  their  tongae,  a^i^^^ftbk^Xijdlence 
of  their  wit.  No  doobt  we  encounter  here  ^BiesA  muST'fflfl^^kL 
type  than  elsewhere,  as  is  evident  from  thltdarker  complexiQufe 
and  clear-cut  fVaturt'S,  the  brown  hair  and  IjiTllLJii  f"||  lyBa  v^f' 
the  northern  ])rovinrt's  l)t'ing  rarely  niof  with  in  the  south.  'In 
all  my  life,'  sfiitl  the  amiable  HerlxTt,  who  gleefully  welcomed  the 
opportunity  of  bursting  into  doggerel,  '  I  never  saw  people  more 
jocund  and  less  quarrelsome : — 

They  revel  all  the  night,  and  drink  the  round 
Till  wine  and  sleep  their  giddy  brains  confound.' 

Others  have  been  more  sceptical  about  the  second  attribute ;  the 
excitability  of  the  Shirazi  being  a  property  that  renders  him 

sensitive  and  irritable,  and  sometimes  prone  to  outbursts  of  in- 
tolerance. Tlie  Balii  movement  started  here,  and  has  always 
claimed  a  large  number  of  disciples. 

The  character  of  Persian  gardens,  for  its  number  and  quality 
of  which  Shira/.  has  always  been  renowned,  is.  as  I  have  explained 
^^^^^     in  other  chapters,  veiy  different  fix>m  the  European  pattern. 

From  the  outside,  a  square  or  oblong  enclosure  is  visible, 
enclosed  by  a  high  mud  wall,  over  the  top  of  which  appears  a 
dense  bouquet  of  trees.  The  interior  is  thickly  planted  with  these, 
or,  as  Herbert  phrased  it,  *  with  lofty  pyramidal  cypresses,  broad 
spreading  chenawrs,  tough  <'hn,  straight  ash,  knotty  pines,  fragrant 
masticks,  kingly  oaks,  swivt  myrtles,  useful  maph^s.'  They  are 
planted  down  the  sides  of  long  alleys,  admitting  of  no  view  but 
a  vista,  the  surrounding  plots  being  a  jungle  of  bushes  and  shrubs. 
Water  courses  along  in  diannels  or  is  conducted  into  tanks. 
Sometimes  these  gardens  rise  in  terraces  to  a  pavilion  at  the 
summit,  whose  reflection  in  the  pool  below  is  regarded  as  a 
triumph  of  landscape  gardening.  There  are  no  neat  walks,  or 
shaped  flower-beds,  or  stretches  of  sward.  All  is  tangled  and 
untrimmed.  Such  beauty  as  arises  from  shade  and  the  purling 
of  water  is  all  that  the  Persian  requires.  Here  he  comes  with  a 
party,  or  his  family,  or  his  friends  ;  they  establish  thems<^'lves  under 
the  trees,  and,  with  smoking,  and  tea-drinking,  and  singing,  wile 
away  the  idle  hour.  Of  such  a  character  are  the  gardens  of 
Shiras. 
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The  most  northerly  of  these,  at  a  distance  oi'  about  one  and  a 
half  mile  fi-om  the  city,  is  that  known  as  the  15agh-i-Taklit ,  i.e. 
Bagh  i  Garden  of  the  Throne,  or  Takht-i-Kajar,  i.e.  Throne  of 
Takht  iijg  Kajars.  A  palace  was  first  built  on  this  sitt'  by  one 
of  the  Salghor  Atabegs,  named  Karajeh,  and  was  called  from  him 
Takht-i-Karajieh.  Seven  hundred  years  later  Agha  Mohammed 
Khan  Kajar  commenced  the  rebuilding  of  a  palace  on  the  same 
site,  whose  name,  by  a  slight  verbal  transposition,  became  Takht^i- 
Kajarieh.  The  bnilding  was  completed  by  Fath  Ali,  when 
(Jovernor  of  Fars,  and  was  occupied  for  three  months  by  the 
Mission  of  Sir  Gore  Oiifteley,  in  1811,  when  on  their  way  to  the 
Persian  capital.  It  stood,  as  the  name  indicates,  upon  tlie  hillside, 
the  conformation  of  the  latter  being  utilised  to  construct  seven 
teiraces,  one  above  the  other,  &ced  with  tiles,  with  a  long  hauz  or 
tank,  called  the  daaicwhehf  or  little  sea,  at  the  bottom,  and  a  two- 
storeyed  edifice  at  the  summit.  The  whole  is  now  in  a  state  of 
utter  min.  The  wall  is  broken  down,  the  alleys,  planted  with 
orange  trees,  are  unkempt  and  deserted,  the  pavilion  is  falling  to 
pieces.  In  common  with  many  other  of  the  gai-dens  of  Shiraz, 
tills  is  Crown  property;  but  the  notorious  parsimony  of  the  Shah 
forbids  Lini  from  issuing  funds  adequate  for  their  maintenance; 
and  accordini^ly  decay  makes  unimpeded  progress. 

1  also  visited  the  Bagh-i-Wo,  or  New  Garden,  on  the  right  of 
the  Isfahan  road^  leading  down  into  Shiras.  It  was  new  about 
B  h  i  No  years  ago,  when  it  was  constructed,  with  the 

^  '  ^  usual  features  of  walks,  canals,  and  cascades,  by  Husein 
AH  Minsa,  son  of  Fath  Ali  Shah.  In  one  of  its  tmareUy  or 
pavilions,  was  a  portrait  of  the  latter  monarch,  seated  in  state, 
and  receiving  the  British  Mission  of  Sir  John  Malcolm.  The 
walled  enclosure  is  still  filled  with  cypress  aiid  fruit-trees  ;  but  I 
found  the  summer  palace  at  \hv  top  in  a  state  ot"  complete  ruin, 
the  wood-work  crumbling  away  and  the  painting  and  stucco 
peeling  off  the  walls.  Water  remained  in  a  large  circular  tank, 
but  was  covered  with  an  unsightly  scum. 

On  the  otiier  side  of  the  Is&han  road,  and  a  little  above  the 
Hafisieh,  is  the  Jehan  Nemah,^  or  Displayer  of  the  World,  which 
was  known  as  the  Bagh-i-Vekil  in  the  time  of  Kerim  Khan,  but 
changed  its  name  under  Fath  Ali,  who,  when  Governor  of  FarB, 

>  Dr.  Wills  baa  explained  it  as  Biigh>i-Jaii-i-iiiBi  i.e.  Gfliden  of  onr  Boo]b» 
bat  this  Is  wion^. 
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built  a  tmminer-lioase  here.  It  oocapies  a  walled  enclosure,  about 

200  yards  square,  but  coutains  little  beyoiiJ  cypresses  and  ruin. 
jehun  the  early  part  ot  the  century  its  central  pavilion,  or 

N\itjah  Kolali  Feringhi,  was  in  good  repair,  and  was  assigned 
to  English  travellers  of  distinction,  of  whom  C.  J.  Rich,  Britiah 
Kesident  at  Baghdad  and  the  explorer  of  Kurdistan,  died  there 
of  cholera,  on.  October  5,  1821,  and  was  buried  in  the  garden. 

Higher  np,  on  the  same  side  of  the  road,  is  the  Dilgnsha  or 
Heart's  Ease,  which  was  laid  out  by  Haji  Ibrahim,  when  Kakmlar^ 
over  a  hundred  years  ago,  and  is  irrigated  by  a  stream  that 
flows  down  from  the  Sadieh,  a  little  above.  In  1811 
Morier  reported  it  as  in  a  state  of  ruin  ;  but  when  I  visited  it  in 
1889  it  was  in  better  it- pair  than  any  other  garden  in  the 
outskirts  of  Shiraz,  liaving  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Sahib 
Diwan.  Its  alleys  and  trees  and  tank  were  in  good  condition, 
and  a  large  party  of  closely-veiled  Persian  ladies,  waddling  along 
like  bales  of  bine  cotton  set  np  on  end,  had  been  spending 
an  agreeable  afternoon  under  its  shade. 

But,  after  all,  the  chief  suburban  glory  of  Shiraz  is  neither  its 
cypresses,  nor  its  tanks,  nor  its  gardens,  but  its  two  poets'  gpraves. 
Sadiiuid  ^^^^^  literature  of  a  country  never  produced  two  more 
differently  constituted  exponents  than  Sadi  and  Hafiz,  nor 
two  whose  op}X)site  temperaments  and  philosoj)hy  appealed  more 
closely  to  the  moralising  and  the  lighter-hearted  instincts  of  their 
countrymen.  Perhaps  it  is  the  predominance  of  the  latter  ingre- 
dient in  the  oompositi<m,  at  least,  of  the  inhabitants  of  Fars,  that 
has  accounted  fbr  Hafiz'  greater  popularity.  Sheikh  Maslah-ed- 
Din,  sumamed  Sadi,  was  the  elder  by  a  century.  Bom  at  Shiraas 
in  1198  A.D.  (some  say  in  1184),  he  lived  to  little  short  of  one 
hundred  years,  although  his  enthusiastic  countrymen  have  some- 
times credited  him  with  a  consid<^rable  excess  above  the  century. 
He  was  I  lie  (it  the  <j;reatest  travellers  of  the  Middle  A^es.  Th(nT 
were  few  countries  between  the  Mediterranean  and  Hindustan  that 
he  did  not  explore  in  the  guiae  of  a  dervish,  being  taken  prisoner 
by  the  Crusaders  in  Palestine,  making  the  pilgrimage  to  Mecca 
fourteen  times,  and  assuming  the  religion  of  Vishliu  in  India 
in  order  to  extend  his  knowledge.  Well  might  he  say  of  himself 
— and  I  cannot  imagine  a  better  traveller's  motto — *I  have 
wandered  through  many  regions  of  the  world,  and  everywhere 
have  I  mingled  with  the  people.    In  each  comer  I  have  gathered 
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aomethiog  of  good.  From  every  sheaf  I  have  gleaned  an  ear/ 
Betoming  from  his  peregrinations,  the  poet  resided  for  the  last 
thirty  years  of  his  life  at  his  native  city,  devoting  himself  to 

literar}^  production,  of  which  his  'GulLstan,'  or  Rose  Ciarden,  and 
his  *  BostAn,'  or  Prnit  Garden,  are  the  most  famous.  8adi  liad 
not  been  lontjf  dead  when  Hafiz  was  boru  ;  this  bring  tlie  poetical 
sobriquet  worn  by  Mohammed  Shems-ed-Din,  also  of  Shirasi. 
Of  his  life  we  know  little,  but  his  mingled  vein  of  gaiety  and 
mysticism,  expressed  in  a  hundred  odes  and  sonnets,  in  praise  of 
wine,  women,  music,  and  love,  with  a  higher  strain  of  allegory 
sometimes  larking  behind,  have  endeared  him  to  his  emotional 
coontrymen,  while  the  \  alternately  remind  us  of  the  odes  of 
Horace  and  the  Song  of  Solomon.  It  is  disputed  by  erudite 
J'iTsiaiis  whether  the  etibrts  of  Hafiz'  more  abaudoncd  Muse  are 
to  be  literally  or  fifruratively  interpreted.  For  my  own  part.  T 
would  not  inflict  uj»on  t  he  i^enial  nn^mory  of  the  ]iot4  th(*  afiroiit 
of  misconstruction  that  has  twisted  the  beautiful  epitiialamium  of 
Solomon  into  an  incomprehensible  rhapsody  about  the  Church. 
Uafiz  died  and  was  buried  at  Shiraz  in  A.D.  1888. 

The  Sadieh,  or  enclosure  thafc  holds  the  tomb  of  Sadi,  is  at  the 
distance  of  about  one  mile  from  the  town  in  a  north-easterly 
fj.^^^  of  direction,  and  lies  just  under  the  mountains.  A  garden 
precedes  a  building,  containing  some  small  rooms  in  the 
centre,  and  au  ai xlied  diiran  on  either  side,  in  one  of  whicli,  with 
plain,  whitewatjhed,  unpivt<'iiti(»'i -  ^^  a^5!,  he*hiiid  a  tall  brass  lattice 
or  screen,  reposes  the  sarcophagus  ot  the  p<»pt.'  This  is  an  oblonq" 
chest  of  stone,  open  at  the  top,  and  covei'ed  with  Arabic 
inscriptions.  A  friendly  green-turbaned  seijid  did  the  honours  of 
the  place.  A  hundred  years  ago,  when  Franklin  saw  it,  this  tomb, 
which  is  the  original  fabric,  was  covered  with  a  very  ancient 
wooden  case,  painted  black  and  inscribed  with  an  ode  of  Sadi.  In 
1811,  also,  Ouseley  saw  a  lid  lying  near ;  but  I  did  not  observe  any 
such  addition.  In  Tavernier's  time  (1GG5)  the  tomb  '  had  been  very 
fair;  but  it  runs  to  mine.'  Korim  Khan  restored  the  building, 
without  alterin«r  the  sarco])hagus ;  but  at  tho  beginning  of  tho 
present  century  it  had  again  fallen  into  such  decay  that  Scott 
Waring  in  1802  and  Sir  John  ^falcolm  in  1810  offered  to  repair 
it  at  their  own  expense.   It  has  since  been  subjected  to  some  sort 

*  IllQstiationB  of  it  are  given  hy  OuscUy ,  vol.  ii.  plate  aunr.,and  Hme.  Dienlafof, 
p.  429. 
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of  restoration,  but  even  now  has  a  forlorn  and  friendless  look. 
Hard  by  is  a  descent  by  a  long  flight  of  steps  to  a  subterranean 
well,  containing  fish  that  are  or  were  regai'ded  as  sacred  to  Sadi, 
the  water  proceeding  from  a  hanai  that  subsequently  irrigates  the 
garden  of  Dilgusha. 

Above  the  Sadieh  is  a  place  in  the  mountain  known  as 
Gahwareh-i-Div  or  Demon's  Cradle,  from  a  fissure  or  channel, 
Castle  and  leading  to  an  arched  passage,  cut  in  the  rock.  A  little 
''^Ua  the  east  on  the  summit  of  a  peak  are  the  few  survi- 

ving remains  of  a  castle  commonly  called  Kaleh-i-Bander  (Ouseley 
says  it  is  properly  Fahender)  supposed  to  have  been  a  Sassanian 


XOJUB  OK  SADI 


structure.  Here,  too,  are  two  wells,  whose  shafts  are  hewn  to  an 
immense  depth  in  the  solid  limestone  of  the  mountains.  The 
largest,  which  is  commonly  called  Chah  AH  launder,  is  of  unknown 
or  uncertain  depth.  Chardin  said  he  rehearsed  a  j^ntcnutsier  before 
a  stone  reached  the  bottom.  Le  Brun  reported  120  feet  and  Stack 
500  feet,  but  !Morier's  servant  claimed  to  have  measured  a  depth 
of  350  yards,  while  Dr.  Wills  let  down  GOO  yards  of  string  and 
never  reached  the  bottom.  I  merely  mention  these  conflicting 
estimates  as  illustrations  of  the  ambiguity  that  is  found  in 
travellers'  descriptions  of  almost  every  site  or  object  in  Persia. 
The  seventeenth  century  writers  said  that  in  former  days  women 
convicted  of  adultery*  were  pitched  down  this  well ;  but  Dr.  Wills 
speaks  of  this  summary-  mode  of  execution  as  a  recent  practice. 
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Whatever  be  the  history  or  origin  of  these  remarkable  shafts,  for 
which  of  course  the  natives  have  a  miraculous  explanation,  they 
undoubtedly  appertain  to  a  time  long  anterior  to  Mussulman  days, 
when  the  hill  in  which  they  are  sunk  was  occupied  by  a  considerable 
fortress  and  used  as  a  place  of  strength.  The  third  well,  which  is 
called  Chah-i-Murtaza  Ali,  is  situated  in  a  grotto  hewn  out  of 
the  rock,  and  is  visited  by  pilgrims  who  regard  its  waters  as  sacred. 


TOMB  OF  JIAFIZ 


Nearer  the  city,  and  on  the  outskirts  of  its  noi-thern  suburbs, 
the  tomb  of  Hafiz  stands  in  a  cemetery  crowded  with  Moslem 
Tomb  of  graves.  The  enclosure,  known  as  the  Hafizieh,  consists 
Hafia  of  an  upper  and  a  lower  part,  i.e.  the  graveyard  and  a 
garden,  separated  by  a  summer-house.  The  cemetery  is  of  com- 
paratively modem  growth  ;  for  ancient  authors  describe  the  poet's 
tomb  as  surrounded  by  trees,  the  last  survivor  of  which,  a  cypress, 
said  to  have  been  planted  by  himself  at  the  head  of  his  grave,  was 
cut  down  about  1814  A.D.  The  copy  of  the  ]X)et's  works  that  was 
once  chained  to  the  tomb  was  carried  off  by  Ashraf  the  Afghan. 
Nadir  Shah,  having  come  here  and  been  opportunely  presented 
with  an  encouraging /a/  or  fortune  from  the  manuscript  kept  by  the 
rmdlaJiSy^  embellished  and  repaired  the  tomb.    But  the  original 

'  This  practice,  an  Oriental  counterpart  of  the  Sortes  llrgiliarur  (rendered 
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marble  slab  on  wliicli  was  said  to  have  been  >;Ciil])f'(I  a  cypress,  was 
taken  away  by  Kerim  Iviian,  who  built  it  into  tlie  tank  in  the 
Jehan  Nemah,  and  replaced  it  by  the  present  sarcophagus.  This 
IB  ZDade  of  yellow  Yezd  marble,  and  has  two  odes  from  the  Diwan, 
or  collection  of  the  poet's  works,  baautifnily  chiselled  in  relief  in  a 
nomber  of  elegant  panels  npon  its  lid.'  Of  that  which  is  scnlped 
on  the  centre  panels  I  haire  made  a  translation  in  elegiacs,  a  metre 
that  seems  to  me  to  do  least  offence  to  the  structure  and  spirit  oT 
the  original : — 

Tell  the  glad  tidings  ai)road  that  niy  soul  may  arine  in  communion, 

I,  with  celestial  wings,  rise  from  the  snares      the  world. 
Didst  thou  but  call  me  to  come  and  wait  as  a  slave  un  tliy  bidding. 

Yet  should  I  rise  in  esteem  over  the  lords  of  the  world. 
Lord,  may  the  cloud  of  Thy  mercy  descend  in  mindrops  upon  me, 

Now  ere  iny  body  arise,  scattered  as  dust  on  the  wind. 
Sit  on  niy  tomb,  ye  friends,  with  mirth  of  minstrel  and  llasfon, 

kSo  shall  I  rise  from  the  ^rave  dancing,  a«^dn\v  witli  desire. 
Though  I  be  old,  one  nij^lit  do  thou  lie  in  niy  iu\  iDif  embraces, 

Then  fnun  thy  side  in  the  morn  fresh  in  my  youth  sliall  I  rise. 
Image  of  deeds  that  are  lovely,  on  high  shine  forth,  that  as  JIatiz 

T  from  the  grave  may  arise,  soar  above  life  and  the  world. 

A  firail  iron  railing  now  surrounds  the  tomb,  which  is  visited 
by  hands  of  admiring  pilgrims,  on  devotional  or  festive  aim  intent ; 
but  I  confess  I  think  that  in  anj  other  country  in  the  world  a 

greater  distinction  would  encompass  the  last  resting-place  of  a 
national  hero  and  the  object  of  adoration  to  millions.  It  is 
interestinpf  to  contrast  the  grave  of  the  Persian  |>oet  with  that  of  his 
European  contemporary,  Dante,  whose  sepulchre  is  not  less  an 
object  of  pilgrimage  at  Ravenna. 

Adjoining  the  Hatizieh  are  two  other  enclosures,  which  are 
also  consecrated  by  much-respected  graves.  Of  these,  one  is  the 
Dwntfam'  Chehel  Tan,  or  Forfy  Bodies,  so  called  from  forty  der- 
vishee  who  were  there  interred,  and  were,  I  suppose,  very 
eminent  personages  in  their  day.  The  other  is  the  Haft  Tan,  or 
Seven  Bodies,  built  hy  Kerim  Khan  over  the  remains  of  seven 

io  UmonB  hy  the  utories  of  Charlea  I.  and  Lotd  Falkland),  and  which  consisted 

In  drawing  an  omen  by  opening  at  random  the  pages  of  the  poet,  was  in  existence 
even  dnrln*;  the  lifetime  of  Hafis.  It  has  been  defloribed  by  most  writers,  best  b7 
Binning,  vol.  i.  pp.  222-5, 

•  There  is  an  excellent  engraving  of  this  in  W.  Jfrice's  Aarratm'  of  Embaay 
to  P&rtia  (1811V 
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other  holy  persons,  as  well,  it  is  said,  as  of  Sultan  Slmja,  one  of 
the  old  princes  of  Fars.     The  pavilion  at  the  upper  end  of 

this  garden  contains,  or  contaiiietl  (for  I  did  not  see  its  in- 
terior), a  number  of  paintings  of  Bible  scenes  (e.g.  Abraham 
and  Isaac,  Abj.'ses  tending  ffethro's  llocks,  etc.).  as  well  as  two 
illustrations  of  8adi  and  Hafiz.  These  pictures  are  of  no  antiquity, 
nor  is  there  any  reason  to  sappose  that  they  are  likenesses.  Sadi 
is  depicted  as  an  old  man  with  a  white  beard,  an  axe  over  his 
shoulder,  and  a  dervish's  begging-bowl  in  his  right  hand.  Hafiz 
is  a  much  younger  man,  with  an  immense  pair  of  bhick 
moustaches  and  a  huge  club.' 

8uch  is  a  fairly  complete  summary  of  the  buildings  and 
charms,  or  shall  T  not  rather  say  the  ruins  and  monrniug,  of 
j^^^„]  modern  Sliiraz.  It  is,  jierhaps,  ditlicnlt  tor  a  foreigner 
patriotism  |q  place  hiuisclf  in  the  precise  mental  or  emotional 
environment  that  would  enable  him  to  comprehend  the  extra- 
ordinary effect  which  these  have  long  exercised,  and  continue  to 
exercise,  over  the  imagination  of  Persians.  I  can  believe  that  in 
spring-time,  when  tiie  plain  is  a  sea  of  verdure,  and  the  brooks 
dispense  a  welcome  coolness  as  they  run  beneath  the  trees,  and  a 
brilliant  sun  shines  from  the  undimmed  sky,  the  gardens  of  Shirai! 
may  constitute  an  agreeable  retreat.  But  it  is  impossible^  to  avoid 
the  conclusion  that,  in  the  eyes  of  the  8hii  a/i.  every  local  goose  is 
a  swan,  and  that  there  neither  is  m»r  lias  been  in  the  site  and 
surroundings  of  the  city  anything  to  excite  such  extravagance 
of  laudation.  M'lie  place  is  very  liable  to  earthquakes,  by  one  of 
which  in  1855  half  the  houses  are  said  to  have  been  destroyed, 
and  10,000  persons  to  have  perished.  Some  writers,  notably 
Kinneir  and  Rich  (the  latter  little  thinking  that  he  was  going  to 
die  there),  have  extolled  the  climate  of  Shiraz  as  among  the  finest 
in  the  world ;  but  this  opinion  does  not  appear  to  be  altogether 
fcihared  by  modern  European  residents.  The  atmosphere  is  dry, 
and  certainly  far  more  equable  than  in  the  north  ;  but  intermittent 
fever  is  very  rife,  and  is  attributed  by  some  to  miasma  arising 
from  the  abundance  of  stagnant  water. 

About  seven  miles  in  a  south-easterly  direction  from  the  city  is  a 
swamp,  called  Karabn  o-h.  from  the  mountains  by  which  it  is  over- 
hung on  the  south.    Here,  in  the  reed-beds  and  on  the  marsh,  I 

*  Copies  of  these  picinrcs  are  given  by  Ouseley,  toI.  ii.  plate  K,  and  Oolonel 
JohnsoD,  Joumeffftom  Indiat  p.  59. 
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enjoyed  a  good  day's  8nipe-sli<x)tini:-,  tli<  re  Ikmiiit^  a  great  niiinber  of 
birds.  Tliis  marsh  lit's  at  the  upper  end  of  a  valley,  the  lower 
extremity  of  which  is  filled  by  the  salt-lake  of  Maharlu, 
some  twenty  milee  in  length,  into  wluch  flows  the  stream 
that  irrigates  the  plain  of  Shiraz.  Along  its  sonthem  shore  nms 
the  caiavan-track  to  Rarristan,  Fasa,  and  Darab.*  Further  to  the 
north-east  is  the  second  largest  lake  in  Persia,  known  as  the 
Daria-i-Niriz,  or  Bakhtegan,  which  possesses  a  very  indented  and 
fantastic  outline,  being  almost  divided  into  two  lakes  by  a  big 
projecting  promontory'  or  island.  Though  the  chief  confliu'Tit  of 
this  lake  is  the  Bund- Amir,  or  Kur  river,  which  I  have  previously 
traced  from  Perpepnli?:,  its  waters,  which  are  frequented  by 
flamingoes  and  wild  fowl,  are  extremely  salt,  and,  in  dry  seasons, 
the  desiccated  bed  is  found  to  be  covered  with  a  thick  saline 
incmstation.'  It  is  donbtfal,  indeed,  whether  we  oaght  to  describe 
this  expanse  of  water  as  a  lake,  seeing  that  it  is,  in  reality,  only 
an  area  under  more  or  less  permanent  inundation.  There  is  no 
depth  of  water,  Captain  Wells  linving  walked  in  for  a  quarter  fA' 
a  mile  without  getting  above  his  knees.  It  would  appear  from  tlie 
neerative  evidence  ot  historv  that  the  lake  cannot  be  of  verv  ancient 
origin ;  seeing  that  it  is  never  mentioned  by  the  ancient  writers, 
and  that  £1  Istakhri,  in  the  tenth  centuiy,  is  the  first  to  allnde  to 

•  This  routo  has  been  described  by  Dupr6,  Oaseley,  Flandin,  Keith  Abbott, 
Sfolzc,  Dieiilafoy,  and  Preece,  whcme  works  will  hv  cito<!  in  tlic  Table  of  Routes 
at  thf  enfl  of  this  chapter.  At  ten  niil<-s  from  Parvistan  arc  the  ruins  of  a  great 
btiildiDg,  whot«e  central  liall  is  cove  red  by  a  dome,  and  which  shows  traces  of 
spacious  side-galleries  and  courts.  This  is  commonly  supposed  to  have  been  a 
fiaaBaaian  pabice,  bat  !b  credited  by  aome  with  an  AobflMneniiui  origin.  ( Tide 
Flandin  and  Ooste,  ▼ol.i  pis.  28.9,  Oanon  6.  Bawlinson's  Snwak  (hnai  OrieiM 
MMfirehi/,  cap.  xzvli.,  and  M.  Dietibil<  > .  f^'Art  Antujii/^  de  la  pBrte^  pt.  iv. 
pis.  1-8).  At  Fasa  thorc  nrr*  no  remaitis  of  antiquity,  with  the  exception  of  a 
big  mound,  apparently  artiticinl.  styled  Toll-i-Zohak  (Flandin  and  Coste,  pi.  30). 
At  Darab,  or  Darabjird.in  :iddition  to  tht;  ruiriec]  rampart  or  Kaleh-i-Darab  before 
mentioned,  there  is  a  great  8a!»si»nian  bas-relief,  like  those  of  Naksh-i-Rustam  and 
Shapur,  representing  the  monarch  on  horsebeclcabore  a  prostrate  figure  oonf erring 
the  down  of  Valerian  upon  the  obscnre  Qyriadis  (ihid,  pt.  81).  There  is  also 
avast  underground  hall  hewn  in  tlie  monntain,  and  divided  into  aisles  by  solid 
pillars.  This  is  now  known  as  the  Caravanserai  Dub,  but  is  supposed  to  have  been 
oridnally  a  rock-temple.  It  contains  neither  scolptares  nor  inscription.  (Jbid, 
pis,  31-3.) 

«  Mde  Sir  W.  Ouseley  (1811),  TravcU,  vol.  ii.  cap.  viii. ;  Keith  Abbott  (18:>0), 
Jmfma  qf^JL  6f,S.,  vol.  sxrii. ;  and  Capt.  H.  L.  Wells  ( 1 88 1 ).  IHd,  ProeeedingM, 
(new  series),  vol.  v.  pp.  138-144. 
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it.  In  all  probability  the  river  overflow  to  which  it  owes  its 
existence  was  consnmed,  in  earlier  times,  in  in  igarion. 

Til  an  earlier  part  of  this  chapter,  while  speaking  of  Dehbirl, 
1  alluded  to  the  noni.id  tribes  of  the  province  of  Fars.  It  will  Ije 
Nomads  dntv  in  a  later  chapt<?r,  dealiiii^  with  the  south-west 

ll^Mni'it  P^'^^  "*^'*^®»  where  the  Iliats,  or  migratory  tribes  of  Persia 
are  chiefly  concentrated,  to  write  at  length  of  their 
features  and  organisation.  Here,  however,  I  must  devote  a  few 
paragraphs  to  those  of  their  number  who  belong,  almost  exclusively, 
to  Fars  and  its  administrative  subdivision  of  Laristan.  These  fall 
under  two  heads :  Turkish  Lurs  and  Arabs,  the  principal  tribe  of 
the  former  being  the  Kashkai.  I  have  called  them  'J'urks  because 
that  is  their  oritrin,  the  tradition  being  that  they  are  the 
descendants  of  a  race  transplanted  to  Persia,  by  the  Mongol 
Huiaku  Khan,  from  Kasligar ;  and  1  have  called  them  Lurs  be- 
cause they  are  considered  to  belong  to  the  Lur  iamily,  and  in 
maimers  and  customs  differ  very  little  from  the  Bakhtiaris  and 
Kuhgelus.  The  Eashkais  cover,  in  their  biennial  migrations,  an 
immense  tract  of  oountiy;  for,  whilst  in  winter  they  are  to  be 
found  in  their  kUhldkBy  or  winter  quarters,  in  the  gcrnneitf  or  warm 
region  of  the  coast  fringe,  known  as  Dashtistan  (the  Land  of 
Plains),  and  in  Laristan,  as  the  spring  advances  they  move  north- 
wards, leaviiiL'-  a  few  men  behind  to  reap  the  scatt<?red  fields  which 
they  have  >u\\n  in  the  southern  region,  and  to  bury  the  grain  in  pits 
against  the  ensuing  winter,  marching  themselves,  for  the  most  part 
at  nights,  and  driving  their  immense  flocks  of  sheep  and  goats 
before  them.  So  they  oome  to  their  yeilaka,  or  summer-haunts  in 
the  highlands,  through  which  the  postal  route  runs  from  Isfahan 
to  Shiraz.  In  the  late  autumn,  as  the  cold  begins  to  increase,  they 
again  strike  their  black  goats*-hair  tents,  and  are  off  to  the  soudi 
and  the  sun.' 

These  tribt^s,  like  those  which  I  shall  afterwards  descrilie,  are 
under  chieftains  drawn  from  one  of  their  own  ruling  laiuilies. 
OigMiiw-  There  are  two  governing  olHces,  those  of  llkhani  and 
Illk^gi,  which  may  bt^  n^spt^ctively  rendered  as  First  and 
Second  in  Command.  The  former  is  also  ex  officw  Governor  of 
Firusabad,  the  centre  of  the  tribe,  and  of  Ferashbaud.  The 

•  The  best  Mtlioiities  on  the  Kashkais  are  Kcitli  Abbott  (Jannuil  of  the 
It.  (j.  X,  vol  xvvn'  );  De  Bode.  Trareh,  vol.  i.  p.  2.11;  ;  J].  Stack,  Six  .Vo/}thii  i» 
Pcrfia,  vol  I  r  i  ps.  t.,  vi. ;  and  V.  C.  Andreas.  The  name  is  erroneously  derived 
by  Stack  irom  the  Turkish  kachmak^  to  llee. 
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pri^.st*nt  iucuiiilx'iit,  Sultan  Mohaniincd  Kliau.  ha>>  beeu  obligi'd  to 
content  liiTuself*  with  tlh^se  distinctions,  the  titular  rank  of  Tlklmni 
being  all  that  is  left  to  liim  of  tribal  power.  This  is  a  part  of  the 
policy  pnrsaed  by  the  Government  of  the  Shah»  which,  in  order 
more  effectnaUy  to  control  the  nomad  element^  keeps  a  hold  npon 
their  chieftains,  often  summoning  tliem  as  hostages  to  the  pro- 
vincial capitals,  or  to  Teheran.  In  the  meantime,  the  headship  of 
the  tribe  is  vested  in  the  Ilbegi,  a  cousin  of  the  Ilidiani,  named 
Darab  Khan,  who  pays  in  to  the  provincial  governor  the  revenue, 
in  the  shape  of  a  poll-tax  upon  theii'  llucks  and  herds,  which  he 
collects  from  liis  tullowers. 

The  Jvashkais  were  once  a  numerous  and  jxnverful  aggregation  ; 
bat  their  ranks  were  greatly  thimu  d  ]>y  the  famine  of  1871-2  ; 
Present     J^^^y  luore  and  more  abandon  nomadic  and  take  to 
settled  existence ;  and  other  causes  of  decline  were  thus 
stated  to  me  in  a  communication  derived  &om  the  tribe : — 

All  the  Eadikai  tribes  are  now  under  the  Ilb^  Darab  Khan. 
Twenty  years  ago  there  were  over  60,000  families  of  these  tribes,  all 
under  their  late  chief  and  leader  Mohammed  Kuli  Khan,  the  lather 
of  Sultan  Mohammed  Khan,  the  present  Bkhani.  At  that  time  they 
were  able  to  bring  into  the  field  120,000  (?)  horse,  but  after  the  death 
of  the  above  chie^  the  tribal  afiUrs  fell  into  the  hands  of  smaller 
Khans,  which  resulted  in  internal  dissension.  Owing  to  this,  about 
r),000  families  went  over  to  the  Bakhtiaris,  and  an  equal  number  to 
the  Iliat  Khamsah,  and  about  4,000  families  dispersed  themselves  to 
different  villages.  This  reduced  the  total  to  about  25,000  families, 
which  is  their  present  number. 

I  may  say  that  1  do  not  accept  ev(  n  the  reduced  total,  the  latest 
information  which  I  possess  ronrlering  it  donbtful  whether  the  tribe 
now  numbers  more  than  10,000  to  12,000  tents.  Tlie  Kashkais 
were  formerly  great  breeders  of  horses,  and  having  richer  pastures 
than  their  neighbours  more  to  the  west,  possessed  a  finer  stock  of 
cattle  and  sheep.  But  this  superiority  is  also  being  forfeited,  while 
their  constant  propinquity  to  the  seat  of  government  renders  them 
liable  to  a  heavier  taxatitju. 

I  a})pen(l  a  table  Ixith  of  the  Kashkai  and  Aral)  Iliat s  of  Farp, 
as  their  clans  have  been  returned  by  different  authorities  during 
recent  years.^    The  Arab  tribes  known  under  the  collective  title 

»  I  have  seen  ret  other  and  long-er  tables,  but  they  contuin  a  great  many 
names  of  MamaBeimi  and  Bakhtiari  tribes,  who  occupy  in.  their  migrations  pstts  of 
eastern  Fars. 

VOL.  11.  I 
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of  Khamaah»  are  far  less  nnmerous  than  the  Turks,  and  are  said 
not  to  number  more  than  3,000  tente.   They  are  scattered  over  the 

same  region,  and  claim  descent  from  tiie  Beni  Sharban 
tribe  of  Arabia.  Tliey  bear  a  much  worse  reputation 
than  the  Kashkais,  robbers  as  the  latter  are  apt  to  be.  There 
is  a  certain  well-judged  immunity  about  nomad  larceny :  seeing 
that  to-night  they  steal,  and  to-morrow  their  place  knows  them 
no  more. 

KOMADS  OF  FABS  AKD  LaRISTAN 


Kashkai  Tbibeb  (Turks) 


Khamsah  Tribes  (Arabs) 


1875 


1890 


Kaahknlt 

1  1*  Xomnil : 

iJnroijliiili 

KMbkoli 

Bueri 

8liUh  B«lnkl 

IHnwdinll 

Napar 

Fiu-si  M  Milan 

Hhbli  lU-lukl 

Stiti  KhAui 

Fturiii  Madttu 

Antyitlu 

Igdiir 

1  8<k(iUUuinl 

A  111)  1  wan  I  i 

AH  Ktili  Kiiuui 

'  Ikdlr 

Ainidali  Stmlii 

OiiUazau 

AUIcuini 

3lfa(iiiMeniii' 

Kanini 

Rarneliai 

Hall  MMlh  Kimo 

1  JJ«dAg»i 

1  Arnpan 

Rahlmt 

^  BuUi 

Kur-i-ShnU 

Kisili 

Khawanln 

1    Jaflr  B'  k'i 

Xaukrirhiib 

,    Imam  KuU  Kiuiiii 

S.  attUioimrp : 

1    Darnb  Khaui 

Chcharpliijab 

AuialH-i-llkhaui 

PablUi 

Itahiwlur  Khaol 

Zangiun  * 

'   KoIm4  Kliaoi 

AJabeglu 

Col.  lUws,  lH7i        Self,  IHb'J 


Arab 
fiajrt 

ILiliArlii 
Apatlu 


Turku, 
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BMirl 
TVafur 

BaluvrlQ 
Viiiiilii 

.->liJiiu.Ull 

Safari 
Jabbavah 
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BouTKB  IN  Fabs  abtd  Labistan  ^ 

ShIBAZ  to  FA8A  and  Daraii.— a.  Dupr6  (1808),  Vi>tjaf/('  en  IWnr,  vol.  i. 
cap.  xxviii.;  Sir  W.  Oustlr-y  (1811).  Travch,  vol.  ii.  cnp.  viii. ;  E.  FlatuHn  (1841), 
Voyaffr,xo\.  ii.  caps,  xlvii.-viii  ;  Keith  A])l»ott  (IHbO),  JoHrn/tl  of  the  R.  O,  S., 
vol.  xxvii.  p  149;  F.  Stol'/e  (1875),  ^ieit.  d.  aacU,/.  Erd.  :u  Jierlin,  1877  ;  Mrae. 
Diculufoy  (1881),  La  Pene,  caps,  xxv-vi. ;  J,  R.  l*recce  (1884),  Sitjfjjlem.  Proc*. 
^tk0jt,e,S,  vol.  i.  port  iii. 

Shibas  to  Bokdbb  Abbas  (Oombbvn).*-<1X  vid  Daxab  and  Foig:  A.  Tiupt^ 
(1806)«  ibid.  vol.  i.  caps,  xxix.,  xxx.^;  J.  R.  Proecc  (1884),  ibid. ;  (2),  rid  J;ihnim 
and  r^r:  Sir  T.  Herbert  (1627),  Same  Yta/W  Travel,  pp.  116-127;  J.  A.  Mandebslo 
(1G38),  Travels,  pp.  7,  8;  J.  B.  Tavernier  (IGfid),  Trtireh,  b«K)k  v.  cap.  xxii. ; 
J.  Strnys  (1G72),  Voyages,  cups,  xxxiv.-v. ;  Sir  J.  Chardiii  (1«'.73),  V^oyaget  (edit. 
Lfingles),  vol.  viii.  pp.  4r>9-506 ;  Dr.  J.  Frjer  (167*;).  Trareh,  letter  v.;  C.  Le 
Bnm  (1705),  TraoeU,  cap.  Iviii. ;  A.  Dupr6  (1808),  ibid.,  vol.  li.  cap.  xl. 

Shibas  to  Fibubabad  akd  Bushibb.^.  Scott  Waring  (1808).  Tm  to 
Sheeraz,  cap.  xxvi. ;  Aucher  Eloy  (1837),  Tlchi(},>u.<<  <Ir  Voytujeg,  pp.  511-5.164 
F.  Stolzo  (1875),  ibid. ;  E.  Sfac  k  (1881).  s,.r  Months  in  Pertia^  vol.  i  cap.  iv.; 
Xlme.  Dieulafoy  (1881),  ibid.,  cap*?,  xxvi. -viii. 

FlBUZADAD  TO  Lah.— E.  Stack  (18Sl),  ibid.,  vol.  i.  cap.  vi. 


I  In  this  table  iUd.  ugnifies  the  work  by  the  same  writer  before  meDtloned. 
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Among  the  ruined  temples  there, 
Stupendoas  oolnmna  and  wild  images 
Of  more  than  man,  where  marble  demons  watch 

The  Zodiac's  fat*Ken  myst^,  and  dead  men 

Hang  their  mate  thoughts  on  the  mate  walls  azoiuid» 

He  lingfTfd,  poring  on  memorials 
Of  the  world's  yonth,  through  the  lonsr  burning  day 
Gazed  on  these  speechless  shapes,  nor  when  tiiu  morn 
FiUed  the  mysterions  halls  with  floating  shades 
Rnspended  he  tliat  task,  but  ever  gaaed 
And  gazed,  till  meanhig  on  his  vacant  mind 
Flashed  like  strong  inspiration,  and  he  saw 
The  thrilling  secrets  of  the  birth  of  time. 


I BH ALL  devote  this  chapter  to  a  critical  ezamination  of  the  several  mins 
and  momuneiits  of  antiquity  that  are  encountered  within  the  space  of 
Groapfl  of '   ^        ^  ^  valleys  of  the  Polvar  and  of  Mervdadit, 
Aeheeme-    throttgh  wMch  the  traveller  ridee  at  a  distance  of  forty  miles 


to  the  north  of  Shiraz.  Here,  witbm  easy  reach  and  almost 
witiiin  sight  of  each  other,  is  grouped  in  all  probability  the 


most  considerable  coUection  of  important  remains,  belonging  to  widely 
different  historical  periods,  that  so  circumscribed  an  area  can  anywhere 
dii^lay.  They  belong  to  two  epochs,  the  AduBmenian  and  the 
Sassaaian,  and  they  i*epresent  three  forms  of  antiquarian ,  art :  the 
structure  of  pakces,  the  excavation  of  rock-tombs,  and  the  chiselling  in 
high  relief  of  sculptures  on  stone.  The  Achsemenian  remains  may  be 
divided  into  four  groups :  (1)  the  ruins  of  the  royal  city  at  Istakhr  (to 
which  must  be  appended  an  account  of  its  successor  In  Sassanian  and 
Mohammedan  days,  with  the  few  surviving  relics  of  mediieval  handi- 
work) ;  (2)  the  royal  sepulchres,  the  fire  altars,  and  other  remains  at 
Nakidi-i-Rustam  ;  (3)  fragments  on  the  plain  of  Mervdasht ;  and  (4) 
the  great  platform  Persepolis,  with  its  series  of  ruined  halls  and 
palaces,  and  its  rock-sepulchres  behind.  The  Sassanian  remains  also 
fall  into  four  groups,  which  will  be  dealt  with  in  the  order  of  their 
occurrence  to  a  traveller'  coming  from  the  north :  (1)  the  Pehlevi 

1  2 


Shelley,  ALutor,  110-28, 
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inacriptions  in  the  cave  of  Hajiabad  ;  (2)  the  series  of  bos-relieCi 
representing  the  investiturei  combats,  and  triumph  of  the  sovereigns 
of  this  dynasty,  which  are  carved  in  the  cliff-face  below  the  tombs  of 
the  Achiemenian  kings,  and  which  have  given  to  the  place  the  name  of 
Naksh-i-Rustam,  or  Pictures  of  Rustani,  from  the  prevalent  Persian 
belief  that  the  national  hero  is  the  individual  therein  depicted;  (3) 
similar  rock -carvings  on  the  other  or  southern  side  of  the  valley  of  the 
Polvar,  to  which  has  been  given,  for  a  similarly  foolish  reason,  the 
name  of  Xaksh-i-Rejeb,  though  who  Rejeb  was  T  am  unable  to  explain  ; 
(4)  Pehlevi  inscriptions  on  the  platform  of  Persepolis.  Though  the 
Sassanian  sculptures  are  later  in  date  by  at  least  six  to  seven  hundred 
years,  and  in  some  cases  by  moi-e,  than  the  Achaemenian  trophies,  I 
shall  yet  deal  with  them  first  ;  both  bt  (  ause  they  are  first  encountered, 
and  because  I  desire  to  clear  the  ground  for  that  which  is  the  main 
object  of  this  chapter,  viz.  a  discussion  of  the  architecture  and  ruina 
of  Persepolis. 

In  the  previous  chapter  I  mentioned  that  after  leaving  Sivend  the 
wayfarer  whose  face  is  turned  southward  enters  a  broad  cliff-con- 
8a«Muuan  ^'alley,  through  whose  level  bottom  the  Polvar  has 

remains:  scourcd  for  itself  u  deep  bed  in  the  soft  soil.  About  half* 
li»id^hi-  VBiy  down  this  valley  is  the  village  of  Hajiabad,  the  diff-wall 
Bcription  to  the  north  of  which,  about  one  mile  distant,  is  pierced  by 
several  natural  caverns  of  considerable  depth  and  dimensions.  In  the 
entrance  to  one  of  these,  which  is  commonly  named  from  Sheikh  Ali, 
no  doubt  some  venerable  recluse  who  selected  this  spot  for  his  retreat, 
but  which  is  also  known  as  Teng-i-Shah  Sarvan,  five  square  tablets  or 
panels  have  been  smoothed  in  the  rock  at  a  height  of  six  to  seven  feet 
from  the  ground  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  inscriptions.  Two  only 
are  so  filled ;  and  they  contain  the  celebrated  bilingual  epigraph  of 
Shapur  I.,  which  I  have  previously  mentioned  in  vol.  L,  and  upon  his 
interpretation  of  which  Mr.  Thomas  has  based  the  theory,  for  which 
there  is  no  external  confirmation,  of  the  conversion  to  Christiabity  of 
that  king.  Morier  appears  to  have  been  the  first  to  visit  the  cave ; ' 
Eer  Porter  the  first  to  copy  the  inscription,'  of  which  illustrations 
were  afterwards  given  by  Flandin  and  Goste,'  and  more  recently  bj 
Stolse,^  and  of  which  plaster  casts  were  brought  to  England  in  .1835 
by  Sir  £.  Sbumus,  British  Resident  at  Bushire.  That  the  decipher- 
ment of  the  Pehlevi  character  has  reached  no  scientific  stage  of 
development,  is  manifest  from  the  different  readings  that  have  been 
given  of  the  Hajiabad  lines ;  and  sooner  than  pin  my  faith  either  to 
the  philo-Christian  theory  of  Mr.  Thomas,^  or  to  the  bowshot  theoiy 

Second  Journey,  p.  80.  *  TrawU^  vo).  i.  p.  613. 

*  Pene  Andmne,  voLii.  pi.  164 ;  vol.  iv.  pL  198. 

*  Pi>r§eyoii»t  toI.  ii.  pi.  126.         *  Marfy  SatuinUM  InseripHMW,  pp.  78-101. 
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of  Dr.  M.  Haug,'  although  I  believe  that  the  latter  has  v^cured 
the  verdict  of  most  scholars,  I  prefer  the  security  of  uiishauied 
ignorance. 

Tt  was  fioni  the  ragged  chapfir-kJmit'ii  oi  Pu/eli,  as  stated  in  tlie 
last  chapter,  that  I  set  forth  to  visit  the  comluned  Arha  iiu'iiian  and 
a.  Scalp-  Sassanian  ivmaiiis  at  the  western  extremity  of  tlie  cliff  wall, 
^iVk^h-i-  k^owu  as  Ilu.sein  Kuli,  that  bounds  the  valley  of  the  Polvar 
Rusuun  on  the  north,  soinf^  tliree  miles  from  Hajiabad,  aiirl  sinks 
iiiiiiK  diately  beyond  the  sculi)tures  into  tlie  l)roa(l  plain  of  Mei  \  d  isht. 
I'roni  the  post-house  they  cannot  be  more  than  one  mile  and  a  quarter 
•distant  in  a  straiglit  line  ;  and,  standing  on  the  roof  of  tlie  stables, 
I  could  easily  trace  the  three  colossiil  cruciform  cuttings  in  the  rock 
face  that  marked  the  site  of  tliree  out  of  the  four  royal  tombs,  a  small 
black  spot  in  the  centre  of  each  transverse  limb  indicating  the  violated 
portal.  Yet,  though  the  distance  is  insignillcant,  so  cut  uj)  is  the 
valley  with  gullies  and  watf  r- courses  that  T  was  ol)liged  to  make  a 
detour  of  at  least  one  mile  further,  and  to  approach  the  clitf  from  the 
eastern  side.  At  other  seasons  of  the  year  the  traveller  is  sometimes 
conducted  by  a  similar  detour  to  the  west.  The  entire  extent  of  cliff 
occupied  by  the  tombs  and  bas-reliefs  is  less  than  two  hundred  yards 
in  length ;  and  the  latter  were  executed  by  order  of  the  Sassanian 
sovereigns,  on  panels  of  the  rock,  purposely  smoothed,  below  the 
sepulchres  of  their  iilustrioos  predeoeaaors,  either  on  a  level  with  the 
soil,  which  is  here  very  much  In  excess  of  its  original  height,  or  a 
little  above  it.^  Broadly  speaking,  the  sculptures  fall  into  two  classes, 
those  of  the  early  Sassanian  period,  of  Ardeshir  and  of  Shapur  L,  in 
the  middle  of  the  third  (^ntury  a.d.,  and  those  of  the  middle  Sassanian 
period,  about  the  time  of  Yarahran  lY.  and  Y.  at  the  end  of  the 
fourth  century  and  later,  for  the  art  of  the  later  Sassanians,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  seventh  centovy,  we  must  refer  to  the  grottoes  of 
BisitUL  It  is  only  in  the  present  century  that  the  true  historical 
yelerence  of  the  bas-reliefs  of  Naksh-i-Rustam  hn9^  been  definitely 
asoertained,  although  Persians  can  still  be  found  in  abundance  who 
decline  to  recognise  in  the  crowned  and  bearded  equestrian  giant  of 
the  portraits  any  other  than  their  beloved  Rustam — an  error  which 
was  even  shared  by  the  learned  Niebuhr  little  moi-e  than  one  hundred 
years  ago.  Small  wonder,  then,  that  in  the  fifteenth  century  Barharo 
the  Venetian,  all  unconscious  o£  the  absurdity  of  his  hypothesis,  should 

*  BBsays  on  the  Soared  Lauguuije  of  the  Parteet, 

*  The  bei^  accouats  of  N«lc8h*i-Riifltam  id  modern  times  are  ^ose  of  J.  P. 
Horier  First  Jonrney,  pp.  125-8;  Sir  W.  Ouseley  (1811),  TrumU^^X.  il. 
p.  293  et  9eq.;  Sir  R.  Ker  Porter  (1818),  Travels,  vol.  ii.  pp.  530-61;  and  the 
works,  containiTig:  plates,  wbirli  nro  cited  later  on.    More  recent  writers,  sacfa  as 
Uaslier  and  Mounsey,  have  mainly  copied  their  ptedecc^aon. 
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have  solemnly  accepted  the  principal  figure  as  'seemyng  to  be  the 
yma^p  of  a  boysterouse  man,  who  they  saie  was  Sampson ;  *  or  that 
Sir  T.  Herbert  iu  1627,  with  a  superior  historical  knowledge,  should 
yet  have  seen  in  him  *a  brave  chevalier  such  time  as  Artaxerxea 
(Queen  Hester's  Husband)  wore  the  diadem.'  Till  within  the  last  fifty 
years  there  were  writers  who  divided  the  principal  figures  into  two 
groups,  describing  some  as  Sassanian  kings,  the  others  as  monarehs  of 
the  Arsacid  or  Parthian  dynasty  who  were  their  predecessors. 

The  ba8*reliefs  of  Naksh-i-Rustam  are  seven  in  number  ;  although 
it  would  appear  from  the  evidence  of  the  rock  that  additional  panels 
must  have  been  contemplated.    For  instance^  after  passing 
tablet:      ^  fi'Bt  royal  tomb,  and  before  coming  to  the  completed 
Varahran    panelS|  there  is  a  large  incised  space  on  the  cli£f-faoe^ 

gueeu  designed  for  a  further  bas-relief.   It  now  contains 

only  a  later  Mohammedan  inscription  and  three  small  holes,  pre- 
sumably scooped  out  for  votive  offerings  or  tapers.  Facing  west^  or  in 
the  same  direction  as  the  above  tomb,  the  first  Sassanian  tablet  is 
encountered.  It  is  on  the  level  of  the  ground,  which  has  accumulated 
as  high  as  the  knees  of  the  principal  figures.  These  are  four  in 
number,  with  a  fifth  of  diminutive  stature.  The  length  of  the  entire 
panel  is  nineteen  feet,  and  its  height,  as  at  present  exposed.  Is  eleven 
feet.^  The  central  figure  facing  to  tiie  right  is  a  Sassanian  monarch 
with  the  symbolical  globular  crown,  and  immense  streamers  floating  in. 
the  air  behind.  His  hair  stands  out  in  bushy  curls  on  either  side  of  a 
handsome  countenance,  and  his  beard  is  tied  in  a  knot  below  the  chin* 
He  is  clad  in  the  close-fitting  jersey^like  garment  common  to  the 
Sattanlan  style,  terminating  in  ahidtoarB,  or  loose  flapping  trousers 
upon  the  legs.  His  left  hand  rests  on  the  hilt  of  his  sword ;  with  his. 
outstretched  right  hand  he  hokls  the  circlet  or  emblem  of  royalty,  the 
other  half  of  which  is  grasped  by  a  figure  of  scarcely  inferior  dimen- 
sions that  confronts  him  from  the  right-hand  side  of  the  sculpture* 
This,  too,  18  a  royal  personage^  masses  of  curled  hair  projecting  above 
the  top  of  a  mural  or  turreted  crown.  The  beardless  face,  the  long 
corkscrew  curls  hanging  upon  the  shoulders,  the  apparent  formation  of 
the  body  in  front,  and  the  contour  of  the  hips,  have  suggested  to  all 
writen,  I  think  without  exception,  that  this  is  a  female  figure,  and 
the  consort  of  one  of  the  Sassanian  kings.  Porter  went  so  far  as  to 
say  that  *  Beauty  is  sufficiently  seen  in  the  Juno  port  of  the  Queen^ 
who  seems  as  capable  of  asserting  the  rights  of  sovereignty  as  the  really 
manly  form  of  the  king  by  her  side.'  The  romantic  but  scholarly 
baronet  accordingly  identiiied  the  royal  couple  as  Varahran  V.  (or 

'  Tcxier,  vol.  ii.  ]A.  133  (very  &aciful);  Flandinand  Coate,  vol.  it.  pL  186  ; 
Stoke,  vol.  ii.  pi.  122 ;  I>iealafoy,  pt.  v.  pi.  16. 
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Bahrain  Gar,  the  great  btmter)  and  his  spouaei  for  no  other  apparent 
reason,  however,  than  that  the  story  of  their  separation  and  reunion  is 
one  of  the  most  popular  of  Persian  legeads.'  Between  the  images  of 
the  king  and  queen  (if,  indeed,  the  latter  be  a  wonum,  which,  in  spite 
of  a  prioTt  improbability,  it  seems  somewhat  difficult  to  doubt)  is  a 
small  and  terribly  defisced  figure,  apparently  that  of  a  boy.*  This  fact 
has  led  Bieulafoy  to  conjecture  that  the  royal  trio  are  Yarahran  II., 
his  wife  (who,  according  ^to  Darmesteter  was  daughter  of  the  leading 
Jew  of  Babylon),  and  their  son,  whose  united  figures  appear  on  the 
coins  of  the  reign.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  doubtful  whether  the 
public  portraiture  of  the  female  form  would  have  been  admissible  as 
early  as  the  end  of  the  third  centuiy  a.d.  I  prefer  therefore  to  leave 
the  indentification  uncertain.  Behind  the  king  are  two  warriors  or 
attendants,  the  foremost  of  whom  has  a  thick  beard  and  braided  hair, 
and  wears  a  tall  helmet  (Binning  calls  it  *  a  high  peaked  hat ')  termina- 
ting, after  a  fashion  not  unfamiliar  in  Sassanian  likenesses,  in  the  head 
of  an  animal,  generally  supposed  in  this  case  to  be  a  horse.  His  right 
band  and  forefinger  are  uplifted  in  the  conventional  attitude  of  respect. 
Where  this  sculpture  has  escaped  mutilation,  it  is  well  executed,  and 
alter  the  lapse  of  1300  to  1 500  years  retains  an  astonishing  sharpness  and 
vigour. 

The  next  two  tablets,  as  well  as  the  fifth  in  sequence,  belong,  in 
common  with  a  similar  bas-relief  at  Firuzabad  (which  will  be  mentionetl 
Second  and  next  chapter),  to  a  different  class  of  monumental 

tWM  sculptures.  They  illustrate  neitluM"  the  pomp  of  regal 
£qvM>^  investiture  nor  the  triumph  over  a  captive  foe,  but  the 
equestrian  prowess  of  warring  kings.    Accordingly,  the  stitV 


and  somewhat  ponderous  forms  and  pose  of  the  cereniouial 
panels  are  here  replaced  hy  a  freedom  of  movemeiil  and  a  \  ivacity  of 
conception  which  reflect  luliiiite  credit  on  the  artist  who  designed 
them,  and  entitle  the  sculpture  of  the  middle  Sassanian  period  to 
no  mean  place  in  the  history  of  arr.  The  p«artiLular  form  of  crown  or 
helmet  worn  by  the  kutg  in  one  of  these  has-reliefs  has  suggested  their 
connection  with  the  name  of  Varahran  IV.  (a.d.  38.*^  3'J9),  and 
whether  he  be  the  actual  monarch  (lcj»icted  or  not,  it  is  probably 
to  that  period  that  all  the  equ»  -^trian  panels  should  be  attribute<I.  The 
first  two,  that  now  claim  oui  notice,  are  carved  one  above  tlie  other  in 
the  rock  at  Xaksh-i-Kustam,  below  the  second  Achsemenian  tonds 
wliicli  is  tliat  of  Darius,  son  of  llystaspes.    It  was  not  till  fifty  years 

'  Fired  hy  n  similar  enthusiasm,  Muutisiy  {Journey,  p  20'.>) 'l^'^cribes  the  royal 
Cizdet  as  *a  wreath  held  in  token  of  the  bond  of  love  which  united  them*  I 

*  Ker  Porter  (^IVaveU,  vol.  i.  p.  531)  did  not,  apparently,  discern  this  figure 
himMrlff  but  mentions  having  aeen  it  in  en  old  diawieg  at  Sbitw.  It  ia,  however, 
4terl  J  vidble  both  to  the  naked  ejre  and  in  pbotogiaphe. 
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Jigo  that  the  lower  of  the  two  panels  was  laid  bare  by  Messrs. 
Flaiidin  uud  Coste,  having  previously  been  concealed  behind  the 
acciiinulations  oi  soil.  Tt  is  even  now  buried  up  to  the  flanks  of  the 
horses.^  Tw  o  nmunted  Hgui-es  are  depicted  therein,  charcfini^  each  other 
at  full  gallop  with  lances  in  rest.  The  cavalier  on  the  left  hantl  is 
pr&Humably  the  king  ;  he  on  the  right  weai-s  a  helmet  with  a  knob  or 
some  sort  of  projection  on  the  top.  Tiie  upper  panel  n  s(  tiI  s  a 
similar  combat,  but  at  a  more  a<lvanced  stage.'-  Here  the  horse  of  the 
hgure  on  the  right  is  thj  own  upon  its  haunches,  and  its  rider  is  driven 
back  in  his  saddle,  while  his  lance  is  tilted  up  in  the  air  by  the  im- 
petuous onset  of  the  charging  king.  The  latter  wears  a  peculiar  Ik  liiif>t, 
consisting  of  two  wings  on  either  side  of  the  Sassanian  ^lolx  (ihc 
headdress  of  A^arahran  TV.),  carries  a  great  quiver  at  his  belt,  and 
wears  a  sort  of  tuft  on  either  shoulder,  a  similar  ornament  decorating 
the  lipud  of  his  charger.^  Behind  him  stands  an  attendant  or 
Stan' lard  bearer,  carrying  a  peculiar  standard,  consisting  of  a  ring  at 
the  end  of  a  staff"  aiid  of  a  cross  bar  below  it,  from  which  depend 
tassels.  The  k  inch's  horse  further  tramples  under  foot  a  prostrate 
figure.  Both  un  the  bodies  of  the  cavaliers  in  these  bas-reliefs,  and  on 
their  steeds,  are  traces  of  coats:  of  mail  ;  and  the  combined  panels  are 
invaluable  as  documents  concerning  the  military  equipment  of  the 
period.  The  lower  of  the  two,  owing  to  its  long  concealment,  is  by  far 
the  better  preserved,  the  upper  tablet  having  been  shockingly  defaced* 
The  latter  is  24  feet  long,  by  12  feet  high. 

Between  the  second  and  tliird  royal  sepulchres  occurs  the  fourth 
bas-relief,  which  is  the  first  (hitiierto  mentioned)  of  the  series  at 
Fourth  Naksh-i-Rnstam,  Shapur,  and  Darabjird  devoted  to  the 
itiUot:  conimemonition  of  the  crowniTii'  exploit  of  the  Perso- 
Uoman  campaigns  of  Shapur  1.,  viz.  the  capture  of  the  aged 
Valerian  Roman  Emperor  Valerian  at  Edessii  in  260  a  d.  The 
humiliation  of  a  Latin  CHsar,  whether  follo%ved  or  not  by  the 
indignities  described  and  perhaps  invented  by  later  historians,^  was  a 

■  Flandin  and  Corte*  vol.  iv.  pi.  184 ;  Stoke,  vol.  ii.  pi.  121. 

*  Vid^,  in  addition  to  the  above,  Texier,  vol.  ii.  pi.  132. 

'  Ker  Porter,  who  identifies  the  two  ll^^urea  with  Vnrahran  V.  and  a  Tartar 
khan  whom  he  killed  in  combat  near  Khcy,  fancifully  t ) i i nks  that  thiB  ornament 
was  a  Madder  lilltnl  with  ft»t<mes,  in  order  to  make  a  noise. 

*  Contemporary  writers  speak  only  of  the  emperor  having  been  kept  in  cap- 
tivity till  his  death  at  an  advanced  old  age.  Bnt  in  the  next  centniy  LactantinSf 
followed  hy  other  hiitorfane,  set  on  foot  the  efcoiythat  he  was  compelled  to  act  as 
a  footstool  to  Shapar  when  the  latter  mounted  on  horseback,  that  he  was  oon* 
stantly  exposed,  fettered,  to  the  multitude,  and  that  after  hi«!  death  his  skin  was 
stuffed,  and  hung  up  in  a  freqticnted  temple.  The  sculi)ture8  do  not  corroborate 
these  indignities,  which  may  have  owed  their  origin,  as  (tibbon  su^'^^ests,  to  the 
malice  of  the  defeated  uationahty,  although  there  was  little  in  Pertiian  character 
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suliicit'utly  notable  achievement  to  appe^il  to  the  contemporary 
imaji^nation,  and  may  he  held  to  hav»'  ju -titled  the  boasuul  reiteration 
of  its  accomplishment  by  the  conqueror  la  the  neighbourliood  of  his 
vjiiiuus  capitals.      This  panel  is  feet  lon^'  and   16  feet  high, 

its  level  at  the  bottom  being  about  4  feet  alx)vc  the  soil.*  The  central 
figure,  of  more  than  human  stature,  is  Shapur,  seated  on  horseljack 
and  receiving  the  homage  of  the  two  Romans,  the  captive  Csesar  and 
C)  l  i.idis  or  Miriades,  the  obscure  fugitive  of  Antiocb,  who  was 
elevated  by  the  scorn  of  the  conqueror  to  tlie  imperial  jnii  jile.  The 
8assanian  king  presents  the  handsome  features  so  familiar  from 
sculptures  and  coins,  with  thick  out-t  n  ling  clusters  of  curls,  and 
wears  the  mural  crown  surmounted  by  the  globe.  His  well-trained 
beard  is  tied  in  a  knot  l>elow  his  chin  ;  a  necklet  of  large  stones  or 
oriiainents  hangs  around  his  throat ;  and  behind  liiiii  in  the  air,  as  also 
from  his  sword  hilt  and  plaited  charger's  tail,  float  the  dynastic  fillets 
or  frilled  ribands.  His  lower  limbs  are  clad  in  the  flowing  .-<huf?var8 
of  the  period.  Wliile  his  left  hand  grasps  his  sword  hilt,  his  right  is 
outstretched  to  meet  the  uplifted  hands  of  tlie  standing  Cyriadis,  to 
whom  he  appeara  to  be  giving  the  cydari.H  or  royal  circlet.  The 
Syrian  wears  the  Roman  dress,  as  also  does  the  kneeling  Caesar,  whose 
hands  are  outstretched  in  mute  .supplication,  and  whose  face  wears  an 
expression  of  piteous  appeal.  Valerian  also  has  a  chaplet  round  his 
head;  and  both  captives  have  shackles  or  fetters  round  their  ankles. 
At  the  crupper  of  the  king's  horse  is  suspended  by  a  chain  the  big 
ornament,  seemingly  a  tassel,  that  is  so  frecjuent  a  feature  in  the 
Sassanian  bas-reliefs.'^  In  the  Imckgrouini  ;i]  pears  tlie  upper  pai*t  of 
tlie  tigure  of  an  attendant,  with  upliftnl  foieliuger  of  reverence, 
Weal  ing  a  tall  cfip  and  closely  In  aid*  il  liair.  Where  the  lower  part 
should  ha\e  1>c*mi,  tlie  rock  has  bem  smoothed  to  receive  a  long,  bnt  as 
yet  nTKleciphered  and  lamentably  detaced,  inscription  in  the  Peliievi 
charactt  r/^  No  doubt  it  relates,  though  I  am  not  clear  that  Dieulafoy 
has  a  right  Iaj  stale  it  as  a  fact,  to  tlie  victory  of  Edessa.  As  regards 
the  execution  of  tin"  eiitiic  panel,  its  artistic  merit  appears  to  vary  in 
different  parts,  and  to  betray  the  handiwork  of  more  than  one 

or  babitAat  the  time  to  render  them  intrinsically  iin]>robable.  (''ulff  Canon  G.  Raw- 
linson^s  Sfrmfh  Great  Oriental  Monarchy,  ]yp.  !^r_8. 

*  Texier,  vol.ii.pl.  129;  FJandin  nnd  -  le,  vol.  iv.  pi.  185;  Stolze,  vol.  ii. 
pl.  119;  Dieulafoy,  pt.  v.  pi.  15,  pp.  115-16.    Compare  £.  Thomas, 

mhHm  Itmr^ptiofu,  pp.  62-9. 

*  Theinginaitj  of  rind  oonunentaton  haa  perfomed  aatonubing  facta  with  this 
object.  Tb6venot  thought  it  was  a  flaKk,  Chard  i!i  a  bullet  used  as  a  sling  at  the 
end  of  a  chain,  Onseley  a  ves.<iel  for  incense,  and  Texier  a  laaso.  Sinning  oalla  it 
*a  largo  mass  like  a  cabbage.' 

*  J'/V/f  Niebiihr,  Voyage  cn  Arable,  vol.  ii.  pi.  34;  Flaudinand  Ck>ste,  vol.  iv. 
pL  181  (J^r)  ;  .Stolze,  vol.  ii.  pi.  120. 
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craftsman.  Shapurand  Valerian  are  botli  a<hnirably  pourtrayed  ;  and 
the  king's  horse  also  is  finely  rendered,  though  it  is  open  to  the  charge 
that  can  be  directed  against  most  of  the  horses  in  Sassanian  sculptures, 
viz.  that  it  resembles  a  sturdy  Flemish  dray-horse  much  more  than 
a  royal  charger.  I  now  regret  very  much  that  I  did  not  repro<luce  for 
this  work  the  photograph  which  I  myself  took  of  this  bas-relief^ 
because,  though  smaller,  it  appears  to  me  to  be  infinitely  better  than 
the  accompanying  engraving,  which  I  procured  from  the  French 
publisher  of  Madame  Dieulafoy's  lKX)k. 


FIFTH  BAS-BELIKF:  EgUBSTIilAX  COMIIAT 


Below  the  fourth  of  the  Achiwmenian  tombs  is  the  remaining  panel 
of  equestrian  combat  already  alluded  to.    It  is  on  the  level  of  the  ground, 
and  is  20  feet  long  by  IH  feet  high.'     Again  there  are 
ublet:  cavaliers  engaged  ;   again  he  on  the  right  hand  is 

Equestrian  worsted,  his  horse  being  thrown  back  on  its  haunches,  he 
himself  all  but  dislodged  from  his  seat  by  his  adversary's 
lance,  which  pierces  him  in  the  throat,  and  his  own  spear,  snapped  in 
twain,  projecting  aimlessly  in  the  air.    This  warrior  wears  a  helmet 

'  Texier,  vol.  ii.  pi.  131  ;  Fbindiii  and  Coste,  vol.  iv.  pi.  183 ;  Stolzc,  vol.  ii. 
pi.  118. 
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sunnoiuited  bjr  a  sort  of  crest  or  knob.  >  His  victorioiu  antagonist,  who 

advanoes  at  fall  gallop  from  the  left-hand  of  the  panel,  has  lost  his 

featnrea  by  mutilation,  but  wears  a  three-pointed  diadem  sonnounted 

by  a  crest  or  knob.   On  his  shoulders  and  on  the  head  of  his  horse  are 

tufts  OP  omaments  similar  to  those  before  noticed.   A  gigantic  quiver 

hangs  at  his  side.   Both  the  king  and  his  steed  appear  in  parts  to  be 

eUd  with  coats  of  mail ;  Ijehind  the  quarters  of  the  latter  the  two 

Cttskomaiy  tassels  fly  in  the  air,  and  beneath  its  belly  hangs  a  row  of 

metal  discs  or  medalliGns*  Behind  tho  king  appears  his  ensign,  also  on 

horseback,  carrying  in  this  case  a  new  Tariety  of  standard.    It  consists 

of  a  staff,  terminating  in  a  cross-bar,  crowned  by  three  projections,* 

and  with  two  tufts  or  tassels  depending  below.    There  is  no  prostrate 

figure  in  this  bas-relief.    The  spirit  and  reality  of  the  combat  are  well 

sustained,  although  it  is  curious  that  in  this  case,  inverting  the  ordinary 

error  of  proportion,  the  horsemen  are  too  small  for  their  steeds. 

Proceeding  westwartl,  we  come  to  another  smoothed  surface  on  the 

rock,  evidently  prepared  for  a  bas-relief  which  it  has  never  received. 

Sixth        Near  the  end  of  the  bluff,  and  beneath  the  solitary  pillar  that 

Ublet:       rises  from  its  summit,  the  sixth  panel  is  then  reached.**  Its 

Varan-  .     , . 

nu  XI.  and  dimensions  are  17  feet  by  8  feet,  and  it  tlifiers  entirely,  l>oth 

in  .subject  and  tn  rit  ment,  from  any  other  of  tlie  Sassanian 
sculptures.  Chiselled  on  a  convex,  or  projecting,  surface  of  rock,  it 
follows  the  contour  of  the  cliff.  Nine  hgurci*  stand  iii  a  row,  of  whom 
five  on  the  left-hand  side  and  three  on  the  right,  facing  respectively 
towards  the  ceiitnd  tigure,  ha\e  their  entire  stature  below  the  client 
concealed  behind  a  species  of  barrier  or  pew.  Those  on  the  right  wear 
lotty  '  or  tiaras,  are  bearded  and  curled,  and  have  the  raised  right 
hand  and  forefinger.  Of  those  on  the  left,  two  wear  the  pointed  head- 
dress previously  noticed  as  terminating  in  the  head  of  an  animal, 
variously  interi»reted  by  writers  as  a  lion,  horso,  or  dog.  One  is  bare- 
headed, but  has  thick  curls.  The  two  outermost  are  sculpecl  round  a 
retreating  angle  of  the  rock.  In  the  centre,  in  a  or  di\i8ion. 
between  the  side-pews,*  stands  the  king,  fronting  the  spf  tator,  altliough 
his  head  is  turned  in  profile  over  the  right  shoulder.  He  wears  the 
winged  crown  of  \'arahran  II.  (which  also  appears  on  one  of  the 

'  Morier  called  it  a  Grecian  helmet,  and  twisted  ifc  oat  of  all  verisimilitude 
in  his  drawing. 

*  Ker  Porter  foolishly  sees  in  these  a  planetary  reference. 

*  Texier»  voL  il.  pL  184.  (This  Is  a  very  incorrect  plato,  ioamaob  ss  the  oontour 
of  the  soulptnre  is  made  ooDcavCi  initead  of  convex.)  Ker  Porter  oommitted  a 

error  by  oatthigoff  the  king  at  the  knees.   Fhmdin  and  Coele,  toL  iv. 
pi.  188  ;  Stolsew  voL  U.  pi.  117. 

*  1  an.  by  v.o  means  clear  that  thL«  apparent  hnrriciulo  is  not  merel}'  the  pre- 
pared, bitt  uii  <  II surface  of  the  rock,  the  lower  part  of  the  figures  having 
never  been  completed. 
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settlptures  at  Shapur),  his  hair  is  puffed  and  curied,  and  his  hands  rest 
in  front  upon  the  pommel  of  his  sword.  His  figure  is  visible  to  half-way 
betfreen  the  knees  and  feet^  the  latter  being  hidden  from  below  by  a 
projecting  surfoce  of  rock,  of  curving  outline,  which  has  somewhat  the 
appearance  of  a  rostrum,  but  which,  being  smoothed  in  the  fonn  of  an 
empty  tablet,  may,  it  occurs  to  me,  have  been  originally  designed  to 
receive  a  subsidiaiy  sculpture.  The  whole  is  at  the  height  of  several 
feet  above  the  ground.  Acting  upon  the  hint  of  the  helmet,  Oanon 
Rawlinson  suggests  as  the  subject  of  this  bas-relief  an  incident  in  the 
life  of  Varahran  IL,  who,  having  commenoed  to  rule  tyrannically,  was 
taken  to  task  by  his  principal  nobles,  instigated  by  the  chief  of  the 
Magi,  and  in  reply  to  their  expostulations,  promised  amendment  and 
reform.  I  doubt,  however,  whether  a  monarch  would  voluntarily  select 
such  an  incident  in  his  career  for  eternal  commemoration.  Had  a 
Royal  Academy  existed  in  England  in  the  days  of  King  John,  would 
he  have  commissioned  the  President  to  paint  a  great  picture  of  Runny- 
mede  and  Magna  Carta  f 

Adjoining  this  panel  is  what  Flandin  describes  as  the  Sauche  of  a 
figure  on  the  rock,  but  of  which,  as  I  did  not  notice  it  myself,  I  will 
quote  the  words  of  other  writers  who  did.  Morier  says :  '  There  is 
besides  another  curious  figure  at  fuU  length,  behind  the  rock^  close  to  the 
sculpture,  but  still  making  part  of  the  same  piece. '  *  Porter  writes ; 
'At  one  end,  entirely  distinct  from  the  groups  is  the  outline  of  an 
extraordinary  figure  notched  in  the  marble,  not  unlike  the  first  idle 
drawings  of  a  schoolboy/  ' 

Separated  only  by  two  or  three  feet  of  rock  from  the  bas-relief  last 
described,  is  the  seventh  and  concluding  one  of  the  series.'  It  is,  alsoi 
Seventh  ^  all  probability,  the  earliest  in  date,  representing,  as  it 
does,  a  scene  which  is  again  pourtrayed  on  the  opposite  side 
ud  of  the  valley  in  the  rock-recess  of  Naksh-i-Eejeln  as  well  as 
ia  the  neighbourhood  of  Firuzabad,  namely,  the  investiture 
of  Ardeshir  Babekan,  or  Artaxerxes,  son  of  Babek  or  Fapak,  founder 
of  the  Sassanian  line,  with  the  imperial  ejfdarig  by  the  god  Ormnsd. 
The  two  main  figures  face  each  other  on  horseback,  tiieir  steodo,  which, 
with  an  excess  of  disproportion,  are  here  little  bigger  than  stout  cobs 
or  ponies,  touching  their  foreheads  in  the  centre  of  the  panel,  whose 
total  length  is  over  22  feet^  The  figure  on  the  right  hand  of  the 
spectator,  as  an  inscription  on  the  shoulder  of  his  horse  reveals,  is  that 
of  the  god.  Upon  his  head  is  the  mural  crown,  with  curled  hair  piled 
above  it,  and  subsequently  falling  upon  the  shoulders.   His  beard  is 

*  lirH  Jimmef,  p.  X^.  '  J^weOt,  vol.  i.  p.  669. 

■  Tesier,  vol.  il.  pL  180;  Flandia  and  Ckwte,  vol.  iv.  pi.  182;  StoUe^  vol.  ii. 
pi.  116;  Dienlafoy,  pt.  v.  pi.  14,  pp.  118-14. 
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srjuare-cut,  not  tasselled.  In  his  left  hand  he  holds  a  sceptre,  which 
in  the  Sassanian  sculptures  appears  to  be  an  emblem  of  divinity.  With 
liis  outstretched  right  he  grasps  one -half  of  the  cydaris,  or  circlet  with 
pendent  ribands,  the  other  side  of  which  is  held  by  the  king.  Both 
figures  wear  long,  flowing  trousers,  and  at  each  horse's  hind-quarters 
hangs  the  usual  big  tuft  or  ta.ssel.  Ardeshir  weai-s  a  globe-crowned 
helmet,  of  which  the  balloon-like,  inflated  glolje  is  commonly  supposed 
to  typify  fire,  while  the  close-fitting  helmet  with  cheek-plates  and  back- 
plate  supplies  an  interesting  contribution  to  the  history  of  ancient 


armour.  His  left  hand  is  uplifteil,  and,  apparently,  held  to  his  mouth. 
He  wears  a  rounded  beard,  and  hair  which  hangs  uncurled  upon  his 
shoulders.  Around  his  horse's  chest  is  a  band  adorned  with  circular 
medallions,  the  corresponding  ornaments  upon  the  horse  of  Ormuzd 
being  lions'  heads  in  metal.  Behind  the  king  stands  a  single  figure 
holding  a  fly-flap,  not  unlike  the  attendants  who  are  so  conspicuous  in 
the  processional  bas-reliefs  of  the  Achft?menian  kings.  A  prostrate 
figure  lies  on  the  ground,  beneath  either  horse's  hoofs,  that  beneath 
the  charger  of  the  king  wearing  a  helmet  or  head -piece  with  a  mark  on 
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the  right  side  and  streamers  behind,  and  being  common]/  supposed  to 
represent  Artabanus,  the  last  Partliian  king.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
figure  whoiii  the  god  ti'amples  underfoot  appears  to  have  snakes 
wreathed  round  his  head,  a  symboliBm  which  has  been  variously 
explained.  Ker  Porter  identifies  him,  somewhat  vaguely,  with  the 
<  gorgon-headed  demon  of  the  Arsacidian  idolatry.'  Thomas  talks,  not 
less  obscurely,  about  the  *  Bnake-crested  helmet  of  the  Mede.'  Rawlin- 
flon  decides  for  Ahriman,  the  embo<liment  of  evil  ;  Perrot,  for  Zohak 
or  Ari-Dahaka,  another  incarnation  of  the  evil  principle.  *  Inscriptions, 
bilingual,  but  triliteral — i.e,  in  two  forms  of  the  Pehlevi  character,  and 
lA  Greek-  are  cut  upon  the  shoulders  of  both  horses.  That  upon  the 
charger  of  the  king,  which  was  first  deciphered  by  De  Sacy,'  runs  as 
follows : — 

TbiB  is  the  image  of  tlie  dnmud^wonhipper,  the  god  Artskdutr  (Ardeshir), 
King  of  kings  Arian,  of  the  race  of  the  Gods,  son  of  the  God,  Papek,  the  King. 

The  Greek  inscription  on  the  horse  of  Ormuzd  says 

Tlii-^  is  tlic  image  of  the  j;od  Zeus. 

This  is  the  sum-total  of  the  Sassanian  sculptures  of  Nakivh-i-Bustam. 
We  will  now  cross  the  valley  again  to  its  southern  side,  wher^  soon 
H  Sculp  turning  the  angle  of  the  mountains  that  face  the  plain 

tures  of  of  Mervdasht,  and  setting  our  faces  towards  Persepolis, 
Bejeb  ^  at  about  two  miles  distance  from  the  palace-platform  we 
come  across  a  small  natural  recess'  in  tlie  base  of  the  cliff, 
the  sides  and  1>ack  wall  of  which  have  been  artificially  smoothed  in 
OTder  to  receive  the  work  of  the  chisel.  So  snugly  hidden  is  this  rock- 
nook,  and  so  littered  are  its  approaches  with  loosely-piled  boulders,  that 
lour  travdlers  out  of  five  would  probably  pass  it  unobserved.  Its 
sides  conveige  towards  the  Imck  wall  of  the  natural  rock ;  and  all 
three  surfaces  are  adorned  with  bos-reliefs  of  the  earliest  Sassanian 
period,  representing  incidents  similar  to  those  which  have  already  been 
described.  They  have  suffered,  however,  from  more  deliberate  and 
savage  mutilation  than  their  fellows  on  the  other  side  of  the  valley, 
this  being  due,  perhaps,  to  their  greater  proximity  to  Peraqwiis,  whither, 
we  are  told  by  Ghardin  that  the  Prime  Minister  of  Shah  Sefi  I.  sent, 
sixty  men  with  orders  to  deface  the  sculptures,  so  as  to  discourage  the 

•  Vu/r  Trofes'inr  J.  T>armesteter,  Tntrndnction  an  \'f'!>>!i(J(n7.  p.  K'v. 

-  .Stoke,  vol.  ii.  pi.  1  hi ;  K.  Thomas,  Earlt/  S,i.>iiK7»uin  i iisrripl ion*,  p,  29. 

•  Ouseley  say.s  it  was  artificially  liewn,  but  I  do  not  agree  with  him.  For  a 
plan,  9id0  Flandin  and  Ooste.  vol.  iv.  pi.  189:  and  for  authorities^  vUte  J.  P.  M crier 
(1809),  Flint  Jaumey,  pp.  137..9;  Sir  W.  Ouseley  (1811),  Trawis^  vol.  iu  pp.  291-8 ; 
Sir  R.  K  PoTtor,  Trarch,  vol.  i  pp  .171-5;  J.  Usaher  (1881),  Jbsrsey,  p.  648,  «^ 

iteq.:  K.  D.  Kiarh  (IST'^),  Aurient  I'trxlan  Srulptnreit  \  a*?  well  SS  the  WOrks ' 

tainiug  engravings  or  photogruph^i  which  will  be  referred  to. 
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▼ifiitB  of  Europeam.  If  (he  bas-reliefs  ol  Naksh-i-Kejeb  bad  escaped 
the  earlier  nolenoe  of  the  Arab  invaders,  to  this  barbarons  mffiaii  may 
pel  Imps  be  attributed  their  cruel  fata  Nevertheless,  they  still  present 
one  portrait-group  of  unsurpassed  excellence^  and  have  been  preferred, 
by  some  writers,  to  the  tablets  of  Naksh-i-Bustam,  and  by  others  have 
been  ranked  as  equal  with  those  of  Shapur. 

On  the  right-hand  wall  of  the  recess,  the  first  tablet  repeats  the 
famOiar  scene  of  tlie  investiture  of  Ardeshir  by  the  god  Ormuzd.^ 
Fimt  Its  dimensions  are  21  feet  in  length,  and  9^  feet  in 
taUet:  height.  The  two  horsemen  meet  in  the  centre  of  the 
p««d;«dOrma«l,  wiring,  »befo«.tkei««a«ow», 
extends  the  cydaris  to  the  king.  Here^  however,  are  no 
prostrate  figures  beneath  the  hoRses'  hoofs.  The  coetumes  and  draperies 
have  been  almost  obliterated  by  wanton  outrage,  and  the  head  of 
Ardeshir  has  well-nigh  disappeared. 

The  middle  panel  depicts  a  similar  scene,  in  which,  however,  the 
principal  actors  are  on  foot,  and  other  accessoriee  are  introduced.'  It 
Second  feet  long,  and  10  feet  high.    The  central  figures,  of 

Oirnud  ^l^iB^l  ^^^i  again  Ormuzd  and  Ardeshir,  who  stand 
and  confronting  each  other,  holding  the  circlet  in  their  right 

hands.  The  deity  wears  the  mural  crown,  and  carries  a 
b&ton  or  sceptre  in  his  left  hand.  The  king,  on  the  left,  is  crowned 
witli  the  inflated  globe.  Between  the  two,  but  nearly  destroyed, 
appear  two  diminutive  figures,  seemingly  those  of  children,  whom  con 
jecturc  has  identified  with  two  sons  of  Shapur,  born  before  lie  ascended 
the  throne.  Beliind  the  king  are  two  attendants,  one  holding  a  tly-flap, 
the  other  bciiig  a  bearded  l>odyguard,  all  butertaocd.  Behind  Ormuzd, 
but  in  a  separate  panel,  which  may  perhaps  have  an  independent  con- 
nection, are  two  otlier  ligui-es,  with  their  backs  turned  upon  him  and  their 
hands  lifted  to  tlu'ir  faces.  The  beardless  contour  of  these  h.u  led  to 
the  belief  that  tliey  are  women,  and  one  commentator  has  ^one  so  t  i 
as  to  recognise  in  oik  of  the  pair  the  daiii^diter  of  Artabanus  and 
Tjiotliorof  Shapui  .  and  in  the  other  the  wife  of  Ardeshir's  vizier.  T 
:uii  far  from  ready  tu  accept  (he  hypothesis  that  any  of  the  earlier 
Siissajiuui  sculptures  contain  the  likenesses  of  women,  and  am  more 
diisposed  to  attribute  a  smooth  facp  and  braided  hair  to  the  palace 
eunuchs.  To  the  left  of  the  mam  uil)let,  on  a  fragment  of  the  rock,  is 
the  bust  of  a  figure,  pointing  with  his  finger  to  a  Pehlevi  inscription  at 


'  Texier,  vol.  ii.  pi.  140;  Flaudin  and  Coste,  vol.  iv.  pi.  192  bU ;  Stolze,  vol.  ii. 
pi.  100. 

*  Tesier«  vol.  ii.  pi.  141 ;  Flandin  and  Ooste,  vol.  iv.  pi.  192 ;  Stoba,  vol.  ii. 
pi.  101 ;  Bienlaloy,  pt.  t.  pi.  17.  The  two  latter  photogmphs  are  obscure  and 
unsatisfaotorj.  But  so,  it  may  be  wSd,  is  the  original. 
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a,ooii8idtoftble  height  from  the  ground.'  B^ndia  and  Oorte  speak  of 
this  supplemental  tablet  as  a  dlscoveiy  on  their  part^  apparently 
unoonsdous  that  it  had  been  described  both  by  Morier  and  Onseley 
thirty  years  before. 

By  &r  the  best-preserved  of  the  trio,  although  the  &ce8  in  it  have 
been  hacked  to  pieces,  is  the  concluding  panel,  on  the  left-hand  side  of 
^j.^^^  the  recess,*  Its  dimensions  are  also  greater,  being  23 
tai>iet:  foct  in  length  by  14^  feet  in  breadth.  Shapur  I. 
b^yguard^  rides  Upon  the  scene,  followed  by  nine  of  his  princi- 
pal bodyguard,  whose  pose  and  stature  are  accommodated  to 
the  configaration  of  the  rock.  The  perspective  is  extremely  faulty, 
and  there  are  the  erroni  of  disproportion  so  universal  in  the  Sassanian 
sculptures  ;  yet  for  a  certain  solemn  dignity,  and  also  as  a  likeness  of 
contemporary  dress  and  arms,  this  panel  has  a  peculiar  value.  The 
king  wears  the  globular  crown,  the  curied  hair,  the  tunic  fastened  with 
a  clasp  on  the  left  breast,  the  clinging  jersey,  and  the  streaming  tkuhvars^ 
with  which  we  are  now  so  familiar.  The  charger  is  lifelike,  and  its 
trappings  are  carefully  executed. .  His  followers,  with  one  exception, 
wear  high  round-topped  caps  or  tiaras,  upon  which  are  symbols,  supposed 
to  be  indicative  of  rank.  Three  are  on  foot,  and  stand  leaning  upon 
their  long,  straight  swords ;  the  rest  are  mounted.  The  identity  of  the 
main  figure  is  left  in  no  doubt  by  an  inscription,  in  Pehlevi  and  Greek, 
first  deciphered  by  De  Sacy,  upon  the  chest  of  the  king's  horsey'  there 
being  another  inscription  close  by,  on  the  smooth  rock.  It  runs  as 
follows : — 

This  is  the  image  of  the  Oimvid-woraliipper,  the  god,  Sbapor,  King  of  kings 
Arian  and  non-Arian,  of  •the  laoe  of  the  gods,  son  of  the  Ormiisd«wonliipper,  the 

God,  Artakshatr  (Ardcshir),  King  of  kings  Arian,  of  the  race  of  the  gods,  the 
offspring  of  the  god,  Papak,  the  king. 

Before  taking  final  leave  of  the  Sassanian  sculptures  of  Naksh-i* 
Rustam  and  Naksh-i-Bejeb,  let  us  endeavour  to  sura  up  our 
CriUciiuu  ii^P^'^ssions  upon  the  phase  of  art  which  they  represents  Its 
defects  of  proportion,  design,  and  treatment  are  on  the 
surface,  and  are  very  apparent.  There  are  a  clumsiness  and  a  ponder- 
ous solidity  about  the  forms  and  movements,  except  in  the  panels  of 
equestrian  combat^  that  produce  a  sense  of  fatigue  ;  and  a  want  of 
that  higher  imagination  that  at  once  idealises  and  impresses.  Yet,  for 
all  that,  we  may  observe  in  the  work  of  the  Sassanian  artists  a  decided 
originality  of  conception,  and  a  consciousness  of  the  dignity  of  art. 

•  Texicr,  vol,  ii.  pL  142 ;  Flandin  and  Coste,  voL  iv.  pi,  lUO  j  Stoize,  voU  ii. 
pL  104 ;  Thomas,  JBH^y  Simamkm  ImerijitwM,  pp.  30.1. 

•  Tezler,  voL  ii.  pi.  189 ;  Fhoidiii  and  Gosfee,  vol.  iv.  pL  191 ;  Stolte,  vol.  ii. 
pi.  102 (very  unsuccessful);  Dieulafoy,  pt,  v.  pi.  17. 

>  Stolse,  voL  ii.  pL  103 ;  Thomas,  JSarljf  Sauanktn  Tmerijitiont. 
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Their  style  is  in  no  sense  borrowed  from  the  Aefattmenian  models  that- 
stared  them  in  the  face.  On  the  contrary,  it  U  the  ofipring  of  its 
«wn  age^  and  while  it  is  unmistakably  ailected,  and  in  its  later  periods 
may-  even  have  been  actually  assisted,  by  those  Roman  influences 
wiUi  which  Persia,  under  its  Parthian  rulers,  had  come  into  such  close 
contact,  it  yet  remains  a  Persian,  not  a  Roman,  art,  as  its  handling  of 
Roman  figures  and  costumes  sufficiently  betrays.  There  is  a  certain 
simplicity,  and  even  nobility,  in  its  presentment  of  the  monarch,  who  it 
everywhere  the  centre  of  Uie  piece ;  and  in  the  modelling  of  flesh  and 
lorm,  particularly  of  the  horses'  bodies,  as  well  as  in  the  treatment  of 
armour,  equipments,  and  dress,  there  is  a  notable  advance  upon  any 
previous  Pereian  sculpture.  To  me  this  appears  tho'  more  remarkable 
because  it  arose  in  such  swift  succession  to  a  period  when  there  is 
little  or  no  evidence  that  art  existed  at  all.  With  the  overthrow  of 
the  Arsaeidn,  and  the  restitution  of  the  national  religion,  there  must 
have  been  a  genuine  re-awakening  of  the  national  spirit.  This  is 
expressed  in  the  vigorous  bas-reliefo  of  the  first  Sassanian  kings,  as 
well  as  in  the  palaces  and  public  works  which  they  ccmstructed.  Then 
followed  a  decline  of  art,  until  the  second  revival,  in  or  about 
the  time  of  Varahran  IV.  A  further  reaction  was  succeeded  by  one 
final  eflbrt  of  recovery,  probably  under  Byzantine  influence,  in  the 
days  of  the  splendid  Chosroes  11.  or  Parviz.  Into  the  efiects  of 
Saasanian  art  and  sculpture  upon  other  countries  and  later  times,  a 
subject  which  has  been  somewhat  conjectu rally  treated  by  certain 
writers,  I  must  here  forbear  from  entering.  Iiet  me,  however, 
recommend,  in  addition  to  M.  Dieulafoy's  somewhat  fonciful  work,  a 
paper  by  Mr.  A.  Phen^  Spiers,  published  in  the  'Proceedings'  of  the 
Institute  of  British  Architects,  1892. 

There  remain  only  to  be  noticed  two  Pehlevi  inscriptions,  one  of 
eleven,  the  other  of  twelve  lines,  which  occur  on  the  south  portal  of  the 
8H8Kanian  Palacc  of  Darius  on  the  platform  at  Persepolis. '  They  relate 
tk^nT^  to  the  reigns  of  Shapur  II.  and  Shapur  III.,  and  were  fitst 
at  Peroe-  copied  and  brought  to  England  by  Ouseley  in  1811.*  Their 
poli*  existence  must  have  been  overlooked  by  those  who  have 
written  that  there  is  no  trace  on  the  Aoluemenian  platform  either  of 
Seleudd,  Parthian,  or  Sassanian  rule. 

From  the  Sassanian  monuments  in  the  valley  of  the  Polvar  I  now 
retrace  my  footsteps,  reaseend  the  stream  of  time  to  discuss  the 
far  more  complex  and  absorbing  topic  of  the  relics  that  exist  in  the 
same  neighbourhood,  belonging  to  the  greatest  epoch  of  Persian  history, 
and  revealing  to  us  in  stupendous,  albeit  ruined,  guise  the  indestructible 

'  E.  Tliomas  {^Early  i^umuiatt  Ju^cnpttons)  erroueously  says,  in  'au  inner 
cbauiber  of  the  Hall  of  Columns.' 

*  IVwwXi,  vol.  ii.  p.  238.  pi.  42.   For  a  photograph,  vide  Stolse,  vol.  i.  pi.  49. 
VOL.  n.  K 
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handiwork  of  the  Achacmenian  sovereigns — of  Darius,  of  Xerxes,  and 
of  Artaxerxea.  Already  a  prelude  to  this  discussion  has  been  otiered 
in  the  jiassages  rehiting  to  the  city  and  sepuh;hre  of  Cyrus 
at  Paiiargad:e  ;  and  from  the  older  ruins  and  the  earlier 
renaams  monarch  we  pass,  hy  a  natural  sequence,  to  the  later  capital 
of  liis  iijore  remarkable  successor. 

The  subject  nuiy  not  inaptly  be  introduced  by  a  few  ofeneral  rerjiarks 
on  the  history  and  character  of  tlie  four  gioups  of  renuims  that  lie 
Ancient  before  us,  all  appertaininij  to  the  same  period,  and  exempli- 
travolWH  fying  in  greater  or  less  degree  the  same  design.  The  ruins 
of  Tstakhr,  the  rock-tombs  above  Naksh  i-Rustam,  the  scattered  frag- 
ments on  the  plain,  and  the  pillar-strewn  platform  of  Pers»?polis,  are 
now  recogimed  beyond  j>ossibility  of  doubt  as  the  work  of  the  suc- 
eessors  of  Cyrus,  the  al><(des  in  life  and  after  death  of  the  celebrated 
Kings  nf  Kings.  And  yet  this  knowledge  is  of  no  great  antiquity  in 
the  nuniei  n  world.  The  earliest  mention  of  the  Persepolitan  ruins,  of 
which  I  am  aware  by  a  Kuropean  writer,  is  that  of  Fri  u  Hrloricus,  who 
in  about  1325  a.d.  journeyed  from  lest  (Yezd)  to  kixiz  (Kiiuzistan)  and 
on  the  way  encountered 

a  certain  city  namefl  Comerum,  which  formerly  was  a  great  city,  and  in  the 
olden  time  did  ^'leat  .'^oathe  to  the  Romans.  The  compass  of  its  walls  is  a  ^ood 
fifty  miles ;  and  there  be  therein  palaces  yet  standing  ent  ire,  but  without 
inhabitants.' 

The  worthy  friar  had  e\adently  no  idea  of  the  real  identity  of 
Comerum.  Even  less,  if  possible,  1  r>0  years  later,  had  the  travelled 
Venetian,  Josafa  B.irbaro,  who,  liaving  recognised  Samson  in  Rustam, 
naturally  saw  in  Persepolis,  which  he  called  CamarH,  a  woi  kof  Hebrew 
origin,  and  in  the  Bund-Amir  a  structure  of  Soloiuon.  in  the  seven- 
teenth century,  Mandelslo  was  better  informed  : — 

The  religious  men  of  Schirat«  told  use  that  the  learned  were  clearly  of  opifiion 
that  the  ancient  Persepolis  had  ^tood  thereabouts  (i.e.  at  Cbehel  Miuar),aiid  that 

the.^e  were  the  ruines  ot  Cyruis'  i'alace.- 

Well  would  it  have  been  if  the  friars  of  Sbiras  had  had  a  wider 
audience.  Otherwise  we  should  hardly  have  seen,  as  we  have  during 
the  last  two  centuriea  <Mily,  the  ruins  of  Persepolis  variously  interpreted 
as  the  work  of  Lamech  and  the  tomb  of  lioah,  as  due  to  volcanie 
ovption  and  to  the  worship  of  idols ;  or  have  heard  Uieir  date  pro- 
mlflcttottsly  bandied  about  over  a  space  of  3000  years.' 

>  (ktka^  and  the  Wag  ihUhet  (Haklayt  Sodely). 

•  TraiwU  (tnms.  by  J.  Davica),  p.  A. 

•  In  the  present  oentnry,  M.  V>.u\\y ,dL\x.i\iox  oi  Hisftmre  di'  F Ai'trinwmw  Aifimnr, 
wrote:  'I  think  I  have  dotnonstrated  that  the  Persian  Empire  and  the  {uuiida- 
tioD  of  Persepolis  mounted  to  3209  B.C.'  M.  d'Hanuarville  was  of  the  saiue 
opinion. 
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It  is  amusing  enough,  in  the  light  of  ascertainetl  knowledge,  to  look 

back  upon  the  conjectural  labours  of  others  who  have  toiled  in  dark- 

_,  ness.    That,  however,  should  not  dimiuish  our  gratitude  to 

The  cunoi-  '  '  ^ 

(onnftlpha-  those  who,  like  Cbardin,  Kaempfer  and  Le  Brun,  at  the  end' 
of  the  aeventeenth  and  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  centuries 
first  essayed  on  a  considerable  scale  tbe  work  of  transei  iption  and 
illustration  of  the  Achiemenian  monuments  ; '  to  Niebuhr,  whose 
scholarly  industry  dignified  tlie  middle  of  the  latter  centary  ;  or  to 
those  who,  like  Rich,  Ouseley,  and  Ker  Porter,  early  in  thf'  T>iTioteenth, 
brought  back  to  Europe  more  careful  drawings  and  reproductions  than 
had  hitherto  been  procurable,  to  assist  the  labours  of  the  students, 
whose  keen  intellects  were  already  trembling  on  the  brink  of  a  momen* 
ions  discovery.  This  was  no  less  than  the  decipherment  of  the  cunei< 
form  alphabet.  There  is  no  need  here  to  repeat  the  tale,  wliich  is  as 
romantic  as  it  is  remarkable.  It  i.q  sufficient  to  recall  the  facta  that 
first  in  Gennany  Professor  Grotefend,  seconded  at  Paris  by  M.  Bumnuf, 
and  at  Bonn  by  Professor  Lassen  ;  and,  independently  of  these,  Major, 
now  Sir  Henry,  Bawlinson,  in  Persia  itself,  step  by  step,  by  patient 
anidysts  and  happy  intuition,  were  creating  out  of  the  symbols  that  had 
puzzled  generations  of  inqjuirers,  first  an  alphabet,  and  then  out  of  this 
alphabet  a  lan^cu'ige.  Successively  the  riddles  of  the  great  rock  of 
BLsitun,  the  chiselled  epigraphs  of  Persepolis,  and  the  inscriptions  of 
Naksh-i-Rustam,  were  flashed  upon  the  worlol,  and  beyond  possibility 
of  doubt  men  conld  now  read  the  handwriting  and  know  of  a  surety 
that  they  were  contemplating  the  handiwork  of  Darius.  In  the  light 
of  these  astonishing  discoveries,  theory  was  compelled  to  shift  its 
ground,  and,  unable  to  question  the  origin,  turned  with  avidity  to  the 
discussion  of  the  purport  of  these  more  than  ever  interesting  niins. 
With  this  exercise  it  still  shows  no  sign  of  becoming  exhausted. 

Simultaneously  with  these  discoveries,  tbe  enlightened  liberality 
of  the  French  Government  was  responsibie  for  presenting  to  scholars 
and  students  the  means  of  prosecuting  or  verifying  their 
ittli^tm-  labours  by  the  publication  of  the  splendid  engravings  suc- 
oessively  of  Texier,  and  of  Flandin  and  Coste.  Though, 
viewed  alongside  of  photographic  representations,  their  work,  and 
paitienlArly  that  of  Texier,  is  seen  to  be  sometimes  quite  fanciful,  and 
frequently  incorrect^  yet  too  much  praise  cannot  be  bestowed  upon  the 
painstaking  industry  with  which  these  artiste  toiled  in  a  country  where 
those  only  who  have  travelled  in  it  can  estimate  the  ceaseless  obstacles 

*  Several  of  tbefleveDt6«tntb-oentiiry  travellers  who  contemplated  book-making 
on  a  Isige  scale  took  Mrtista  ^th  them  to  Penia  to  make  the  requiinte  drawiogs. 
PictiodelU  Valle  and  Ka<  mpfer  both  did  so.  Herbert  got  bis  illostrationB  drawn 
snbsequently  at  borne,  with  portentoas  results  in  the  esse  of  Persepolis.  So  did 
Stmys. 
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and  discounigemenis  ;  nor  can  the  impetas  be  exaggerated  whick  their 
labours  gave  to  the  study  of  Persian  art  and  architecture.  In  later 
times,  the  science  of  photography  has  come  to  the  aid  oi  the  student ; 
and  although  in  the  blinding  glare  and  corresponding  shadows  of  the 
Eastern  atmosphere,  unequal  results  hare  so  &r  only  been  attained,  we 
have,  nevertheless,  much  to  be  grateful  for  in  the  plates  of  Stolze,'  and 
of  Dieulafoy.2 

And  yet,  for  all  our  modem  amplitude  and  certainty  of  knowledge, 
to  this  day  we  have  no  idea  what  was  the  ancient  Persian  name  that 
The  real  ^^'^'^  used  by  Darius  and  liis  successors  for  the  city  and  the 
niune  pahu*es  that  were  reared  by  them  in  the  valleys  of  the  Medus 
and  Araxes.  Istakhr  and  Persepolis  are  the  titles  by  which  they  are 
known  to  us — the  former  applied  to  the  city  of  the  populace,  the  latter 
to  the  palace-platforni  of  the  sovereign.  But  the  name  Tstikhr  do**^ 
not  so  much  as  occur  in  a  single  Gr(M*k  writer,  and  is  helioved  to  be  of 
IV  lilcN  i  origin  ;  wliile  the  name  Persepolis,  which  has  been  consecrated 
ill  tho  usjige  ot  the  world,  is  lu'vcr  heard  of  before  the  time  of 
Alcxaiider,  200  years  after  its  edifices  had  bcixun  to  he  raised,  and 
then  only  starts  into  existence  from  the  doubtful  j)areiitai^e  of  a  pini.^ 
Those  are  prohlfiiis  upon  which  the  cuneiform  iiiscri})t inns  have,  so  far, 
till  'V  n  no  light,  and  which  it  appears  doubtful  whether  the  ingenuity 
of  a  tuture  genemtion  will  be  able  to  soh  c. 

The  several  fahrirs  of  the  diilerent  Achamenian  Kovereif»nR  will 
come  under  notice  in  tho  order  of  their  occui  rrnce.  Pt  i  scpolis,  tbough 
with  the  Macedonian  invasion  it  leaped  into  a  European  fuuie^  had  not 

■  P&nejwHit  2  role.,  1882.  *  L*Art  atiti^  de  la  Pemct  Ave  parta. 

'  Pemepolis,  if  it  signifies  the  '  city  of  the  Persians/  shoald  rather  have  been 

Persepolis.  lUit  the  form  Persepolis  was,  in  all  prohability,  preferred  because 
of  fhe  play  on  tlip  (Ircck  word  -rfpcrij  (cf.  the  IAi'ol-  irfpais),  signifying  'destruction,' 
and  (if  the  veiled  aUusion  to  tlie  exploit  of  Ali-xaiider,  from  om*  of  whose  his- 
torians— probably  Clitarchus — tiie  nunie  originated.  At  the  same  time  it  must 
have  been  an  approximate  traiulation  of  the  original  Persian  name.  What  was 
the  latter  f  Hiatoiy  is  silent  on  the  point.  Ote^B,  Flntarch,  Xenophon»  and 
other  writers  frequently  speak  of  it  as  n^^wat,  but  it  is  disputed  whether  this 
refers  merely  to  the  city  or  to  the  coontlj.  Personally,  I  incline  to  think  that  the 
name  Pasargada;,  or  Parsaparda*.  wfn'ch,  as  I  hnvp  lipfore  shown.  wa.*<  the  nanio 
both  of  t)ie  royal  \r\\\o  ;tnd  of  (hr  city  of  Cyru.s,  and  which  is  explained  as  havinj^ 
siffnified  the  'city  or  eiaaMiiaueiit  uf  the  Persians,'  or,  if  not  I h<' compound  word, 
then  *Parsa'  by  itself,  may  Imve  been  employed  by  Darius  to  denote  his  later 
capital*  a  little  lower  down  the  course  of  the  same  river;  and  that  the  Qre^s, 
hearing  it  interpreted  as  above,  may  have  adopted  the  punning  translation,  Peise- 
polis.  In  the  cnneiform  inscription  on  the  Fropylfta  of  Xerxes  occur  the  words, 
ana  Parsa,  \s\\\c\\  Itawlinson  tran-i^lales  'besides  "r  in  this  Persepolis,'  Oppert 
*  dans  cctte  Perse,'  Spiegel  *  in  Per«!ien.'  nnd  Wii->h;i<  h  'in  diosem  Persien.'  T 
acrppt  liiwlinson  s  theory  that  the  reference  is  not  to  the  country,  but  to  the  city 
uud  platform  itself.    Vide  Journal  of  ilw  II.  A.  N.,  vol.  x.  p.  ^'M. 
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previously  been  much  heard  of  outside  of  Persia.  It  was  in  his  winter 
qnarters  at  Susa,  or  in  his  summer  palace  at  Ecbatansi  that  foreign 

UiKtory  of  ^^^'^^'''^o^  ^  refugees  nsnally  found  the  Great  King.  To 
iittakhr      Persepolis,  which  boasted  a  middle  temperature,  he  appears 
^8^****"  only  to  have  come  at  springtime,  to  receive  the  first-fruit 
ofibrings  of  his  people,  the  repoi  ts  of  his  officers,  and  the 
tribute  of  his  subjects.     The  great  platform,  with  its  palaces  and 
haU^  was  a  place  of  ceremonial  resort  rather  than  of  habitual  occu- 
pation ;  but  its  proximity  to  the  Pasargada.'  of  Cyrus,  and  its  own 
associations,  rendered  it  a  site  of  peculiar  importance.     There  its 
kings  sat  in  state ;  there  they  worshipped  at  the  fire-altars  of  the 
Magian  faith  ;  there,  accordii  114  to  Persian  tradition,  Darius  laid  up  the 
AvestA,  written  in  gold  and  silver  letters  upon  12,000  tanned  ox-hideii ; 
and  there  six  of  the  Acha?meniaii  monarchs  were  l.iid  to  rest.  But 
while  the  platform  was  devoted  to  the  pomp  aiitl  the  residence  of  the 
sovereign,  around  it,  and  far  over  the  adjoining  plain,  must  have 
stretched  the  city  of  the  shopkeepers,  the  middle  and  lower  clfi.ssc.s,  and 
the  artisans  ;  and  in  the  ruins  on  thePolvar,  genemlly  denoted  Istakln-, 
that  will  presently  be  described,  are  to  be  traced  the  probable  relics  of 
its  shrunken  greatness.    With  the  invasion  of  Alexander  and  theeon- 
tia«^ration  of  one  or  niDie  of  the  palaces  by  his  command    an  event 
which  will  be  noticed  later  on — Persepolis  drops  Jauddeidy  into  the 
background  :   its  name  all  but  vanishes  from  existence  ;  and  wljeii, 
after  the  bliink  ni(er\al  of  Seleucid  domination  (during  the  over- 
throw of  which  it  retiiinrd  suthcient  importance  to  be  plundered  by 
Antiochus  Epiplianes  in  164  b.c.')  it  reappears  under  the  Parthian 
dynasty,  the  city,  wiiii  h  in  200  a.ik  was  the  seat  of  a  loeal  governor, 
has  changed  its  lule,  and  is  known  as  Istakhr.'-*  Here,  aiuid  the  general 
decline  of  the  national  laith,  the  Zoroastrian  fire-altars  bui-ned  un- 
ceasingly ;  and  here  stood  the  temple  of  the  goddess  Anahidh,^  one 

*  9  Ifoocttb.  is.  1,  2. 

^  Pcraisn  legend  nscribcvs  its  foundation  to  Jstskbr,  8on  of  the  Icgend.my 
Kaioniars  I?nt  l>takhr.  nr  JStakhr,  is  said  to  be  a  Pehlevi  word  signifying  pend 
or  reservoir,  wli<  ruiu  an  allusion  is  gf)ipjht  to  the  faniotis  tanks  that  were  eeii- 
.structijd  oa  uut;  uf  the  three  curious  pointtd  hills  that  rist;  I  rum  the  centre  of  tlie 
MetTdasbt  plain  by  the  Aaad^ed-Dowleh,  a  ruler  of  the  Al-i-Buyab  dynasty  in  the 
tenth  oentuiy  a.d.  But  the  name  is  foand  in  existence  centuries  before  the  tanks 
were  made,  and  nnlees  we  are  to  assnme  that  the  reservoirs  existed  long  before 
the  Asad-ed-Dowleh's  days,  and  were  merely  enlarged  or  reconstrncted  by  him,  I 
should  prefer  to  leave  tlie  derivation  unsolved,  and  to  a^^aune  that  any  earlier 
name  may  afterwards  have  been  adapted  t^v  a  Incal  interpretation.  Tla^  bc>t 
historical  account  of  Istakhr  is  that  of  Ouseley  (^Trtirt  ig,  vol.  ii.  pp.  304-411 ). 

*  Anabita«  Anahidh,  or  ITanata,  the  Anaitis  of  the  Greeks,  the  ruins  of  a 
temple  to  whom  at  Ksngavar  I  have  already  noticed  in  vol.  i.  p.  51 .  was  a  goddess 
who  from  the  end  of  the  fifth  centniy  B.a  phijed  a  part  in  the  official  religion 
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of  whose  priests,  named  Sassaii»  the  father  c£  Babek  or  Papak, 
was  the  grundfather  of  that  Artaxerxes  or  Ardeshir  who  in  226  A.D. 
overthrew  the  Parthian  yoke,  and  founded  the  dynasty  that  still  bears 
his  grandsire's  name.  In  the  revival  of  religion  and  of  national  spirit 
that  followed,  Istakhr  became  again  the  ceremonial  capital  of  the 
empire ;  and  althoagh  Ardeshir  moved  his  own  residence  to  Gur  or 
Jur,  and  his  successora  theirs  to  Ctesiphon,  and  Seleucia,  and  Shapur, 
and  Dastagirdy  yet  at  Istakhr  remained  the  treasury  and  fire-altar  of 
the  royal  house,  and  here  the  heads  of  conquered  kings  were  hung  up. 
Its  population  is  said  to  have  been  seriously  diminished  by  Shapur  II., 
who  transported  twelve  thousands  families  (doubtless  an  exaggeration)  to 
Ktsibis.  When  the  Arabs  invaded  Persia  in  639  a.d.,  Istakhr  was  one 
of  the  places  that  at  first  successfully  resisted  the  assaults  of  Omar. 
Five  years  later  it  yielded,  but  its  population  having  again  risen  in 
rffvolt  in  648  and  slain  the  Arab  governor,  it  was  forcibly  reduced.  In 
the  same  century  its  citadel,  on  the  summit  of  one  of  the  curious 
iiolated  rocks  that  have  been  mentioned,  was  built  by  the  Khalif 
Moaviyah.  In  the  tenth  century  it  is  alluded  to  by  three  Arab 
geographers  :  by  Masudi,  who  saw  there  a  book  containing  the 
portraits  and  history  of  all  the  Sassanian  kings ;  by  one  of  its  own 
natives,  Abu  Ishak  eMstakhri,  who  described  it  as  *  a  citj  of  middle 
aizej  with  a  strong  citadel,  about  a  mile  in  extent  * ;  and  by  Mukadessi, 
who  specially  mentioned  its  mosque.  At  the  close  of  the  same  century 
it  is  said  to  have  been  destroyed  in  consequence  of  frequent  rebellions 
under  the  Samsam-ed^Dowleh,  of  the  Al-i-Buyah  dynasty  ;  but  it  must 
have  experienced  a  complete  revival,  if  any  credence  is  to  be  attached 
to  the  testimony  of  Hamdallali,  who  in  the  fourteenth  century  returned 
its  dimensions  as  fourteen  fanaJchs  by  teu,  the  platform  of  Persepolis 
included,  embracing,  no  doubt,  in  this  generous  estimate  the  whole  of 
the  more  or  less  peopled  plain  from  the  Achfemenian  city  on  the 
Polvar,  to  the  medteeval  citadel  of  Istakhr  on  the  pointed  bilL  The 
latter  was  made  a  state-prison  by  the  Atabegs  of  Fars,  and  was  so 
used  as  late  as  1$76  A*D.^  In  1621  it  was  found  hy  P.  della  Yalle  in 
ruins.  Of  other  remains  than  those  of  the  platform  and  tombs  of 
Persepolis,  and  the  sepulchres  of  Naksh-i'Rustam,tbe  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth-century  travellers  do  not  say  much,  and  it  has  been  reserved 
for  the  explorers  of  more  modem  times  to  bring  to  light  such  rdics  as 
still  exist  of  the  city,  whatever  its  name  may  have  been,  that  must 
have  sheltered  the  vast  population  ever  buzzing  round  the  courts  of 

of  iVi.sia  some\v)iat  siiuilar  to  tlio  IMiocnician  Astarte,  the  liain ioniun  Myiilta, 
the  Arabian  Aliita,  and  the  ilcUenic  Aphrodite.  Accurding  to  Plutarch,  statues 
to  her  were  pat  np  in  all  the  great  cities  of  the  coipiro.  She  is  supposed  to  have 
been  of  Armenian  or  Cappsdocian  origia.  The  popular  translation  of  faer  name 
into  Artemis,  or  Diana,  appears  to  me  to  be  incorrect.  '  Sheref  Nameh. 
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Dariiu  and  Xerxes,  and  that^  under  a  snooesaion  of  dynasties,  was  the 
theoretical  metropolis  ol  Iran, 

The  surviving  mine,  to  which  travellers  have  given  the  name  of 
Istakfar,  lall  into  two  groups — those  on  the  banks  of  the  Polvar,  a  little 
1.  Roint  of  hefore  it  emerges  into  the  plain  of  Mervdasht  between  Perse- 
Isukhr  pQiig  Ifaksh-i-Bustam,  and  those  of  the  hill-fortress  or 
acropolis  before  alluded  to.  The  former  occupy  a  space  of  rising  ground, 
round  which  the  river  flows  in  a  loop^  a  slight  distance  to  the  east  of  the 
ehapar-khtmeh  of  Puseh.  Travellers  have  sought  to  recognise  in  the 
remains  a  palace,  a  temple,  and  a  fort ;  but  it  appears  to  me  to  be 
<loubtful  how  far  this  partieularisation  can  be  sustained.  *  What  is 
certain  is,  that  the  ruins,  such  as  thej  are,  are  those  of  an  Aeh»- 
menian  city  contemporary  with  the  neighbouring  structures  of 
Peraepolis,  and  posterior  to  the  edifices  of  Pasargadtt.  Material,  style, 
and  treatment  are  dosely  analogous  to  the  building  upon  the  palace- 
platform,  although  the  dispoHition  at  Istakhr  is  different,  and  even 
obscure.  Olose  to  the  mountain,  on  the  southern  side,  are  the  remains 
^  a  great  gateway,  built  of  blocks  of  limestone^  which  was  doubtless 
the  main  eastern  entrance  to  the  city.  It  consists  of  two  passages  in 
tbe  centre  for  animals  and  caravans^  and  of  two  side-alleys  for  loot- 
pASwngers,  the  stone  piers  that  separate  them  being  still  in  ntu,  A 
little  to  the  north  of  this  are  the  remains  of  what  is  thought  to  have 
been  a  palace,  consisting  of  the  bases  and  fragments  of  the  shafts  of 
eight  pillars,  of  several  door-casea  and  niches,  and  of  a  detached,  dark  -grey 
fluted  eolumn,  25  feet  high,  and  nearly  2  feet  in  diameter,  witii  a 
double  bull-headed  capital,  similar  to  those  that  remain  at  Persepolis 
and  have  been  found  at  Susa.  The  survival  of  this  column  provides  a 
due  to,  and  is  itself  explained  by,  an  interesting  passage  already 
alluded  to  in  Mukadesai,  where  that  writer  says : — 

The  principal  mo^iae  of  Istakhr  \h  situated  beaide  the  baiaazs.  It  is  boilt  in 
the  manner  of  the  moat  beantifol  mosqiies  of  Syria;  it  has  round  columns.  Upon 
the  top  of  each  colnmn  ia  a  cow.  It  la  said  formerly  to  have  been  a  fire-temple. 
The  baaaaia  aunoond  it  on  three  aides. 

This  was  the  oondition  in  which  the  place  was  seen  in  the  tenth 
century  ;  and  it  can  leave  no  doubt  in  our  minds  that  the  Aohaemenian 
atnicture  had  been  converted  by  the  Moslems  into  a  mosque.*  Ker 

*  The  writers  who  have  described  or  illoatrated  thia  (!.&  the  AduemeBiaA 
latakhr)  are:  J.  P.  Uorier  (1609).  Firtt  Joumejf,  p.  141 ;  Sir  R.  K.  Porter  (1816), 
'^Voe^Zf,  Tol.  L  p.  673 ;  C.  J.  Rich  (IS21),  Jourfwi/  to  Pffr$^falii;  Texier,  toI.  ii. 
\>U.  137,  138;  Flandin  and  Coste,  vol.  ii.  pis.  6S-61,  and  text;  B.  B.  Bhuing 
<1851),  Ttoo  Year*  Travel,  vol.  ii.  ;  Stolz*',  vol.  ii.  pis.  123-5. 

'  A  fant^ic  description,  and  n  still  more  IvidicroQS  illustrat  ion,  of  thia  mO'^M'" 
is  given,  in  1672,  by  Julm  fcJtruj:*,  the  Dutchmna,  who,  in  all  prubabilitj,  never 
eew  it  at  all.  He  calls  it  the  Royal  Septilohfe»  and  says  that  the  bonea  of  Noah, 
Shem»  Ham»  and  Japbet  were  preaenred  there  (  Voffogn',  p.  882). 
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Porter  and  other  modem  tiuvellera  mention  the  local  name  w  being 
the  Harem  of  Jamshid.  On  the  northern  side,  near  the  river,  the 
remains  are  encompassed  by  the  mins  ol  a  wall  of  irregnlar  outline, 
with  the  trace  of  semicireolar  bastions  on  one  side,  and  of  a  ditch  once 
filled  from  the  Folvar.  This  wall  is  probably  of  much  later  date  than 
the  original  city,  and  may  have  been  added  in  Mohammedan  times. 
Such  are  the  sole  surviving  relics  of  what  was  no  doubt  the  populous 
and  mercantile  quarter  of  the  city  of  Darius.  Excavations  in  the 
mounds  and  piles  of  debris  might  produce  more  satisfactory  results. 

To  a  person  standing  on  the  platform  of  Persepolis,  and  looking 
over  the  plain  of  Mervdasht,  the  most  conspicuous  objects  in  the 
Beh  landscape  are  three  insulated  rocky -bkiffs,  rising  abruptly 
Oumbedaa  distance  of  from  seven  to  eight  miles  to  the  north<we8t» 
Their  lower  parts  consist  of  steep  slopes,  above  which  a  precipitous  scarp 
shoots  into  the  air,  terminating  in  a  sharp  and  jagged  summit.  These  hills 
are  known  as  8eh  Gumbedan,  or  the  Three  Domes ;  and  their  names 
have  been  iretumed  by  Hamdallah  in  the  fourteenth  century  as  Istakhr^ 
Shekesteh,  and  Sangwan ;  and  in  the  present  centuty  by  Fraser  as 
Istakbr,  Shekusteh,  and  Shemgan ;  by  Binning  as  Istakhr,  Shabrek, 
and  Kumfiruz  ;  and  by  Stack  as  Ghila  and  Ghilan.  Ndldeke,  who  is 
our  latest  reference,  says  that  the  middlemost^  which  contained  the 
mediteval  citadel  of  Istakhr  and  the  tanks,  has  now  lost  its  old  name» 
and  is  called  Mian  Kaleh,  or  Middle  Fort.  It  has  been  ascended  and 
described  by  Morier,  De  Bode^  and  Flandin,  the  last-named  of  whom 
called  it  Kaleb-i-Sarb,  or  Fort  of  the  Cy))re8S.  He  gives  a  plan  of  the 
three  tanks  or  reservoirs  before  alluded  to  as  dating  from  the  tenth 
century.*  Advatitige  was  taken  in  their  construction  of  natural  hollows 
or  rifts  in  the  mountain;  and  tliey  acconlingly  remind  us  of  the 
celebrated  Tanks  of  Aden.  Upon  the  same  rock  are  remains  of  a 
gateway,  and  of  the  walls  and  towers  of  the  ancient  castle ;  similar 
ruins  being  viable  upon  the  adjacent  rock  of  Sbahrek.'  Its  summit 
is  1,200  feet  above  the  plain*  I  imagine  that  the  entire  space  between 
the  mediieval  and  Achaemenian  Istakhr  must,  at  one  time  or  another, 
have  been  more  or  less  peopled  by  outskirts  or  suburbs,  all  hearing  the 
same  name.  A  city  of  the  populace,  which,  as  a  rule  in  the  Ea^t, 
consists  of  no  more  than  mud  and  wattled  huts,  is  very  easily  wiped 
out  of  existence. 

I  now  return  to  the  cliff-wall  of  the  Husein  Kuh,  and  to  the  sculp- 
tured section  of  it,  nearly  200  yards  in  length,  that  presents,  above 
the  chiselled  tablets  of  the  Sassanian  kings,  the  magnificent  rock- 

'  Plsndin  and  Coste,  vol.  ii.  pi.  62. 

*  Feigoaaon  is,  thcodtoxe,  wrong  when  be  sayc  (p.  91 ) :  *No  trace  of  boildiogB,  I 
believe,  exists  apon  tbem.* 
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septildires  of  their  greater  predecessors.  These  are  four  in  niiniber,  and 
with  the  exoeptioQ  of  the  second  from  the  east,  which  is  the  tomb  of 

2.  TonibB  Darias  son  of  Hjstaspes,  their  general  features,  both  struo- 
Ki^  at    ^^"^      decorative,  are  so  identical  that  one  description  will 

NcOul^i-  suffice  for  tlieui  all.'  The  Hosein  Kuh,  which  at  its  highest 
BuBtam  point  has  attained  an  elevation  of  800  feet  above  the  plain, 
sinks  towards  its  western  txtr^Mnity  to  a  height  of  from  200  to  100 
feet,  and  finally  even  less  ;  and  in  its  sheer  front  to  one  half  or  two- 
thirds  of  the  tutal  height,  ;in<l  fat  ing  llic  valley  were  hewn  by  the 
masons  of  the  Great  King  tfie  hollow  rock- vaults  that  were  to  contain 
tlie  royal  corpses.  Outwardly,  these  present  the  appe.arance  of  a 
gigantic  cross,  of  soinewliat  stunted  dimensions,  which  is  cut  to  a 
greater  or  less  depth,  according  to  the  slope  of  the  clift',  in  the  rock. 
Each  limb  of  the  cross  is  the  same  in  height,  viz.  24  feet,  or  a  total 
lieight  of  72  feet ;  but  whereas  the  upper  and  lower  segments  are  35^ 
feet  in  breadth,  the  central  or  traMs\eise  segment  is  feet  from  end 
to  end.  The  bottom  of  the  lowermo&t  cutting  is  as  a  rule  from  25  to 
35  feet  abo\  e  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  is  all  but  inaccessible  to 
the  climber,  who  requires  to  he  liauled  up  thither,  and  stiii  more  to  the 
portal  in  the  transverse  limb,  l»y  the  aid  of  a  rope.  It  is  by  these 
menns,  as  I  shall  show,  that  the  royal  c<>rj>s»'s  were  originally  drawn 
up,  and  that  the  numerous  travellers  who  in  this  century  have 
examined  the  interiors  of  the  tombs  have  been  enabled  to  compass 
their  object. 

Externally,  the  toTubs  present  the  loilinving  features.  The  lowest 
segment  of  tlie  cross  is  a  V>are  cutting,  to  6  feet  deep  at  the  base, 
Extpniiil  verticiil  at  tlie  hack,  aiirl  absolutely  unadorned.  Next  conies 
ft-atur.  H  the  main  or  transv  erse  limb,  which  contains  the  entrance  to 
tlie  sepulchre.  This  takes  th<'  shape  of  a  reproduction  in  rock-carving 
ot  the  fatj-ade  of  an  Acluenienian  palace.  Four  semi-dptached  hull- 
headed  columns  rise  from  a  platform,  formed  by  the  deeply  recessed 
incision  into  the  cliff,  and  support  a  massive  entablature,  adorned  with 
an  elegant  moulding  or  cornice.  Between  the  two  central  columns  is 
the  dofirway,  framed  in  a  case,  the  decorative  treatment  of  the  upper 
or  projecting  part  of  which  is  an  inimistakable  loan  from  Egypt.  The 
door  is  divided  outwardly  into  four  compartments,  tiie  three  u{)permost 
of  which  were  never  j)ierc<'d,  but  are  of  the  solid  rock.  The  lowest 
coTftpartment,  about  four  fe<»r  in  heiglit,  was  ]»i<  i<  e(l  for  the  entrance, 
but  was  originally  closed  by  a  ston«'  block  hung  upon  a  pivot.  This 
lias  in  every  instance  now  disappeared,  and  the  aperture,  which  liaa 
in  some  cases  sufiered  violent  mutilation,  yawns  blackly  in  the  facade. 

>  For  !llii8tntioofl»  ride  Texier,  vol.  iL  pi.  135 ;  Flandin  and  Coste,  vol.  iw 
pla.  169-.7a ;  Rtolse,  vol.  il.  pis.  106, 107, 112. 
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It  is,  however,  inpon  the  upper  limb  of  the  crora  that  the  skill  of  the 
sculptor  was  mainly  laviciied,  nn'l  that  the  solemn  diaraoter  of  the 
entire  monument  is  expressed  The  entablature  already  spoken  of 
sustains  a  curious  platform  Or  throne,>  consisting  of  two  stages,  each 
of  which  is  upheld  by  fourteen  figures  (i.e.  twenty-eight  in  the  two 
superimposed  rows),  with  both  arms 'uplifted  to  sustain  the  weight 
above  their  heads.'  These  figures  wear  different  garbs  and  ropresent 
differing  nationalities.  The  sides  or  corner  posts  of  the  terrace^  which 
is  doubtless  a  copy  of  the  platform  that  supported  the  roysl  throne, 
are  curiously  moulded  and  carved,  and  terminate  in  griffins'  or  bulls' 
heads  at  the  top.  Upon  its  summit  appear  two  objects.  On  the  left 
band  side  is  a  small  dais  or  pUtform  of  three  receding  steps,  upon 
which  stands  the  king,  seven  feet  in  stature,  clad  in  the  royal  robe  and 
tiara,  holding  in  his  left  hand  a  bow^  whidi  rests  upon  the  ground, 
while  his  right  hand  is  uplifted  with  a  gesture  of  oath  or  adoration 
towards  an  object  that  floats  in  the  air  overhead.  This  we  now  know 
from  the  inscriptions  to  be  the  image  of  the  god  AhnramanU  or 
Ormuzd  ;  a  symbolism  that  is  directly  borrowed  from  the  representa- 
tion of  the  god  Assur  in  Assyrian  sculptures.  The  deity  is  depicted 
as  a  small  figure,  with  the  upper  part  of  a  man,  and  with  hair  and 
headdress  similar  to  those  of  the  king,  but  with  the  lower  part  of  his 
body  terminating  in  plumes.  A  disc  encircles  his  waist,  long  streamers 
float  behind  him,  and  he  is  upborne  in  space  by  outspread  horizontal 
wings.  He  faces  the  king  and  lifts  one  hand  in  attitude  of  benedic- 
tion ;  in  the  other  he  holds  a  'ring.'  Behind  the  god  is  sculped  in 
relief  the  second  object  upon  the  platform,  vis.  a  flre-altar,  upon  which 
the  undying  ilame  is  depicted  in  the  form  of  a  cone  of  fire.  In  the 
right-hand  comer  above,  the  disc  of  the  sun  hangs  in  the  sky.  It 
should  be  added  that  on  either  side  of  the  terraced  platform,  and  in 
the  returning  angles  of  the  rock,  are  chiselled  a  triple  vertical  row  of 
figures,  singly,  or  in  pairs,  which,  according  as  they  are  armed  or  un- 
armed, represent  the  bodyguards  or  the  attendants  of  the  sovereign. 
The  interior  arrangement  diflers  slightly  in  each  case,  as  will 

'  i  uc  fanciful  use  to  which  this  platform  ha**  been  put  in  arijumfiit  by  Fergus 
soti  will  be  noted  later. 

*  Very  quaint  sounds  the  dewiiption  of  these  sculptures  given  by  Barbaro»  the 
Venetian,  four  hundred  jear.s  ago:  *  There  is  one  ymage,  like  unto  that  tiist  we 
resemble  to  (iod  the  Fatlier,  in  a  cercle,  who  in  cither  hande  holdeth  a  globe, 
nnder  whom  arr  other  little  ymago«,  and  l»cf'>rf  hv")  flu.  imnEre  of  a  man  leanyng 
on  an  arrhe,  whii  li  llicy  saio  was  the  lygure  of  tiuljiuon.  Under  them  arr  m.iny 
Other  ymages,  which  Eeeme  to  susteyne  those  that  Ixj  above.  Aniongest  whom 
there  (b  one  timt  se^eth  to  have  a  Popes  myter  on  his  hedde,  holding  up  his 
hande  open  as  though  he  ment  to  blease  all  that  arr  nnder  him,  Uek  as  they 
looking  towardes  hym  seeme  also  to  gape  for  his  blisseng*  {TraneU  t9  Ttma  aiNl 
Perria^  Hakloyt  Society). 
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preBontly  be  pointed  ant,  acooiding  to  the  design  of  tbe  author,  or  the 
number  of  dead  whom  the  sepulchre  was  expected  to  accommodate. 
Interior  structuTal  dispositioD  10,  faowover,  in  all  essentials  the 

«^niiga-  same.  Crouching  to  pass  through  the  low  doorway,  the 
visitor,  who  has  probably  been  hauled  up  by  his  guides 
or  by  the  neighbouring  villagers  to  the  level  of  the  portico,  enters  first 
a  sort  of  vestibule,  usually  flat-roofed,  but  in  some  cases  arched,  and 
hewn  out  of  the  solid  rock.  Behind  this  and  opening  from  it  is  a  series 
of  recesses,  containing  deep  excavations,  originally  covered  with  stone 
lids,  for  the  reception  of  the  royal  dead.  The  maximum  number  of 
these  sarcophagi,  in  any  one  of  the  Achiemenian  tombs,  is  nine.  The 
cavities  have  in  every  case  been  rifled  many  hundred  years  ago,  and 
the  curiosity  of  the  explorer  can  expect  no  spoil.  The  interior9  are 
blade  and  begrimed,  and  redolent,  like  the  Egyptian  rock-tpmbs,  with 
the  odour  and  fluttering  of  bats. 

The  peculiarities  of  each  royal  sepulchre,  where  they  exist,  may  be 
separately  noticed.  The  first  or  easternmost  has  a  different  orienti^oa 
Pint  from  any  of  its  feUows  at  Naksh-i-Rustam.  Situated  in  a 
deep  natural  bay  of  tiie  rock,  it  faces,  not  south,  but  west, 
and  did  not  accordingly,  when  I  saw  it,  admit  of  photographic 
delineatMm.  Tbe  angle  of  the  cliff  is  here  so  extremely  abrupt,  that 
not,  even  the  nimble-footed  natives  can  clamber  up  in  order  to  haul  the 
traveller  up  after  them,  and  I  can  find  no  record  of  the  interior  having 
been  so  visited  by  Europeans.  It  could  only  be  attained  hy  means  of 
ladders  or  a  scaffolding.  The  inaccessibility  of  this  tomb,  and  its 
protection  from  the  blinding  glare  of  the  midday  sun,  have  enabled  its 
sculptures  to  retain  a  greater  crispness  of  outline  than  is  the  case 
■with  any  of  the  othei^s  ;  and  one  might  well  believe  that  the  artificer's 
chisel  had  only  yesterday  been  laid  down. 

Next  in  order  comes  the  most  interesting  of  all  the  sepulchres, 
iruLsmuch  as  the  unravelled  mystery  of  the  cuneiform  alpliabet  leveals 
Tomb  of  to  us  tliat  it  hid  the  body  of  the  greatest  of  Per.siaii  kings, 
£>Arins  I)ai  u:  son  of  Hystaspes.'  This  we  learn  from  the  crowded 
lines  of  ai  i uw-lieaded  inscriptions  in  the  three  tongues  Persian, 
Susian,  and  Assyrian— that  fill  the  space  between  the  central  colunias 
of  the  portico,  and  part  of  the  upper  surface  of  rock  behind  the  king.* 
The  *  writing  on  the  wall '  has  suftered  a  good  deal  in  the  lapse  of  time, 
particularly  so  the  Pei  sian  fext.  Yet  from  it  wea.scertain  without  doubt 
tiiitt  it  is  Darius  who  speaks.    To  Onnuzd  lie  gives  honour;  his  own 

'  For  the  tomb,  ride  Texier,  vol.  ii.  pi.  128;  l  landin  and  Coste,  vol.  iv. 
pis.  stolze,  vol.  ii.  pi.  108.    For  the  inscriptioa,  vide  Stoke,  vol.  ii. 

pis.  loy-il. 

'  '  There  are  irsoes  of  this  insoription  having  been  picked  oat  in  blue,  one  of 
the  few  certain  relics  of  coloar  on  tbe  stone  scolptareB  of  the  AcfaieiDeDiatts. 
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titles  and  geneul(»«j:y  he  sets  forth  ;  the  provinces  of  his  mighty  empire, 
and  the  people  who  paid  him  tribute,  he  unrolls.'  Doubtless  therefore 
the  figures,  of  (littering  garb  and  typo,  who  sustain  the  royal  platform, 
represent  the  widestrewn  nationalities  that  acknowledged  him  king, 
and  King  of  kings.  Nay,  this  has  n^cently  been  proved  ;  for  in  1885, 
MM.  Habin  and  Hous.sjiy,  two  of  tin*  coUaborateurs  of  M.  Dieulafoy, 
having  ascended  by  means  of  a  scatfolding,  found  the  names  of  the 
various  sjitrapies  actually  engraved  beneath  the  feet  of  some  of  the 
supporters.  The  interior  of  the  torn!)  of  Darius  has  been  visited  by 
several  travellers  in  this  century  ;  -  but  Ker  Porter,  I  think,  was  the 
first  who  identified  it  as  the  st'j)ulclu  <'  of  the  son  of  Hystaspes.  Inside, 


TOMD  OP  i>ARn  s 


the  disposition  of  the  funenil  chamber  (Hirers  from  that  of  any  other  ; 
for  there  are  recesses  and  cavities  foi*  as  many  as  nine  corpses,  three 
of  which  however,  opposite  ihv.  entrance,  clearly  appertain  to  the  ori- 
ginal plan,  while  a  lateral  extension  to  the  left  to  admit  of  six  more 
cottins  must  have  been  subs(MjU('ntly  hollowed  out.-"*   A  pathetic  interest 

'  For  translations  of  this  inscription,  nV/r  Sir  H.  U&viliiiaoD,  Journal  of  the 
It.A.S.,  vol.  X.  pp.  28i)-;n2 ;  Opptrt,  7^?  Pt  upU-  rt  la  Langut-  dcx  MiJt-g,  pp.  201-14; 
and  VVcisbach,  Dw  AchdmcnidiiiM'hriftfn,  pp.  (•.♦-8l. 

^  The  earlier  expiorers,  such  a.s  P,  <k'lla  Vallo,  Chardin,  L(?  Brun,  and  Fryer,  seem 
witJi  one  accord  to  have  yielded  to  their  fear.«<,  and  to  have  .shirked  the  experiment. 

'  Stack,  however,  was  needlessly  oblivious  of  the  funeral  requirements  of  royal 
families  when  he  said  :  '  Opening  back  are  three  recesses,  each  of  which  was  the 
resting-place  of  thiec  kings.'    How  di«l  he  make  up  his  tale  of  monarchs? 
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attaches  to  this  gloomy  rock-vault,  ajwirt  from  the  personiility  of  the 
illustrious  dea^l  for  whom  it  was  hewn,  in  the  historical  fact  that  for 
seven  years  after  his  demise  it  provided  a  cell  for  the  favourite 
eunuch  of  Darius,  who  could  not  Ije  persuaded  to  forsake  his  master's 
remains.  Perhaps  even  more  interesting  is  the  recollection  of  the 
tragedy  that  accompanied  its  execution,  and  that  pictures  itself  before 
our  eyes  as  we  stand  below.  For  here  it  was  that  the  father  and 
mother  of  the  king,  having  expressed  a  wish  to  see  the  progress  of  the 
work,  and  forty  of  the  Magi  having  Ijeen  ordered  by  Darius  to  wind 
them  up  by  means  of  ropes,  the  clumsy  priest.s,  frighteninl  it  is  said 
by  the  sudden  appearance  of  some  serpents,  let  go,  and  the  unhappy 


THinn  AND  FOl'RTH  ROYAL  TOMHS 


couple  were  diished  to  the  ground  and  killed.  The  forty  culprits,  for 
all  their  sanctity,  paid  the  penalty  with  their  lives  ' 

The  sculptured  work  of  the  third  tomb  is  remarkable  for  its  good 
preservation.  Nothing  at  Persepolis  exceeds  the  fresh  distinctness 
J  of  the  Imll-headed  capitals  of  the  portico  columns,  or  the 
fourth*  corner-posts  of  the  terraced  throne.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
tombs  facade  of  the  fourth  tomb  is  more  blurre<l  and  spoiled  than 
that  of  any  other.  The  capitals  arc  quite  defaced  ;  so  is  the  cornice 
above  the  doorway  ;  and  so  are  the  supporters  of  the  platform.  This 
tomb  has  l)een  more  frequently  explored  than  its  fellows,  because  of  its 
greater  jiccessibility  from  below  ;  Captain  Sutherland,  Sir  W.  Ouseley, 

*  Ctesias,  Peritica,  § 
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Colonel  D'Arcy,  Sir  Robert  Ker  Porter,  Baron  de  Bode,  Flandin,  and 
Mounsey,  being  among  the  European  visitors  who  have  ascended  to  it 
in  this  century.  It  has  three  arched  recesses  at  the  back,  each 
containing  a  cavity,  the  stone  slabs  that  formerly  covered  which  have 
either  been  displaced  or  broken.  None  of  the  sepulchres,  with  the 
exception  of  that  of  Darius,  which  is  doubtless  the  oldest^  have  any 
inscriptions,  or  present  any  clue  to  their  identification.  Ko  very  great 
stretch  of  fancy,  however,  is  required  to  believe  that  they  were  in  all 
probability  constructed  by  his  three  successors^  Xerxes,  Artaxerxes  L, 
and  Darius  11.   When  they  were  rified  it  is  impossible  to  tell. 

Of  all  the  Achaemenian  sculptures,  these  on  the  royal  tombs  alone 
have  a  purely  religious  character.  At  Persepolis,  the  king  walks  into 
£gypti*n  palacc  or  audiencc-hall,  or  sits  in  state  to  receive  the 
pMCotjpe  homage  of  his  subjects ;  at  Bisitun  he  triumphs  over  the 
rebels  against  his  throne.  In  both  cases  he  makes  acknowledgment  to 
the  divine  power.  But  here  he  is  depicted  as  engaged  in  the  sacrificial 
act,  a  monarch,  but  a  Mazdean,  the  lord  of  mankind,  but  the  ser^'ant 
of  the  deity.  There  is  something,  alike  in  the  selection  of  the  sepul- 
chral ate,  in  the  mode  of  interment,  and  in  the  external  decoration  of 
the  tomb^  that  is  in  keeping  with  the  stately  pretensiona  of  the 
Ach»menian  monarchy,  and  tiiat  at  the  distance  of  3,lf00  years  sounds 
in  our  ears  no  faint  echo  of  the  majesty  of  the  Great  King.  Among 
the  royal  sepulchres  that  I  have  seen  in  many  p^i-ts  of  the  world,  few 
of  the  ^brics  reared  by  man,  and  none  of  those  in  which  nature  is 
made  to  play  the  principal  part,  are  more  impressive  than  these.  A 
comparison  naturally  suggests  itself  with  the  r(»yiil  rock  tombs  of 
Egyptian  Thel>e8  ;  the  more  so  as  in  my  opinion  tho  i<lea  of  the 
sepulchral  excavations  of  Naksh-i  Kustani  und  Porsopolis  laust  lui.\{' 
been  directly  borrowed  from  tlie  valley  of  ihv  Nile,  The  Ijixlyof  Cyrus 
wius  laid,  as  we  have  seen,  in  a  rais(  d  mausoleum  ,  wliere  and  how 
Cambyses  was  interred  w»'  d<»  positively  know  ;  '   but  Darius, 

prufiting  by  the  experience  o£  the  Ei^n-ptian  campaipjn  of  his  pre- 
decessors, and  inspired  with  recollectioris.  it  not  actually  equipped  with 
workmen,  from  the  Nile,  \v;us  content  with  no  meaner  resting-place 
than  one  which,  wliilc  providing  lor  tiie  inviolability  of  his  remains 
by  the  perils  of  access,  should  yet  display  tu  the  world  the  iniperisli- 
able  record  of  hi?!  jrrandcur.  Herein  lies  at  once  the  in  ili)gy  and  the 
difference.  The  rulers  of  both  enipircii  are  interred  witli  vii^t  toil  and 
expense  in  the  hollowed  hcai*t  of  the  mountain,  where  their  bodies 
should  be  free  from  touch  or  pollution.  liut  wliereius  the  Egyptian 
theology  prescribes  the  uttermost  concealment  of  the  mummy,  and 

*  Ctesias  says  his  body  was  taken  back  it  Tlfyvatf  ao  ambiguous  phrase  upon 
which  1  have  iireviousty  commented. 
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consequently  ordains  an  architectumJ  elaboration  which  is  confined  to 
the  interior  of  the  sepulchre,  and  was  intended  never  again  to  ni€>et 
the  human  eye,  the  Zoroastrian  canon  blazons  forth  to  all  men  the 
personality  and  the  splendour  of  the  illustrious  departed.  If  a  direct 
Egyptian  prototype  is  to  be  sought,  it  will  l>e  found  rather  in  tlie  rock- 
tombs  that  overlook  the  Nile  from  the  clitts  of  Beni  Hasan,  than  in  the 
tunnelled  vaults  of  the  Valley  of  the  Tombs  of  tlie  Kings. 

But»  at  this  point,  the  question  luiiy  naturally  arise.  JI(3W  ciime 
it  that  monarchs,  professing  the  faitli  u£  Zoi  oaster,  shoulfi  have  sitnc- 
^j^^  tioned  and  adopted  a  mo<lc  of  sepulture  so  little  in  keeping 

Zoroa*-  with  the  well  known  veto  imposed  by  that  creed  upon  the 
knan cation  inhumation  of  the  dead  .'  To  this  interestiiiL,'  question  let 
me  attempt  to  give  an  answer.  In  tlic  tii-st  place  we  must  ijear  ifi 
mind  that  the  Avesta,'  as  we  know  it,  dates  from  no  more  remote 
period  tlian  the  reign  of  the  hrst  Sassaniaa  monarch,  Ard(isliir 
Babekan  (a,d.  226-  40)  ;  and  that  the  strict  application  of  the  canon 
against  sepulture  either  by  cremation  or  interment,*  as  a  desecration 
of  the  primal  and  semi-divine  elements  of  nature,  was  only  then 
systematically  enforced.  In  the  time  of  Darius  the  Avestiin  docti-in*'S 
had  not  gained  the  absolute  sway  tliat  they  did  in  later  days  ;  an<l 
were  pro])ably  confined,  as  regards  strict  observance,  to  the  sacerdotal 
caste  of  the  Magi.  In  any  case  the  monarch  who  had  himself  over- 
thrown the  polit  ical  conspiracy  of  that  priesthood,  felt  himself  bound  by 
no  such  rigid  inhibition.  Cremation,  as  Herodotus  tells  us,-*  was  forbidden 
as  an  insult  to  the  divinity  ;  and  the  Pereians  were  horritied  when 
Cambyses  burned  the  body  of  the  Egyptian  Amasis.  Exposure  to 
birds  of  prey  upon  (Jktkhmas  or  platforms  was  common  ;  but  the 
skeleton  so  denuded  wa«,  in  the  case  of  the  ordinary  people,  coatctl 
with  wax  so  as  to  prevent  detilement,  and  was  then  interred.*  What 
this  to!  iii  of  burial  was  to  his  subjects,  the  rock-s<'pulchre  becani<'  to 
the  .-(jvereign  ;  and  hence  it  i.s  tliat  we  find  this  seeming  violation  of 
the  creed  of  Ormuzd  perpetrated  under  the  \  <  ly  sluwlow  and  ethgy  of 
his  name. 

Opposite  the  thirfl  and  fourt  h  royal  tombs  of  Nahsh-i-Rustam,  the 
ground  rises  in  the  form  of  a  slight  and  mainly  artificial  elevation  ;  and 

'  Zend-Avesta,  the  [lopular  title  started  a  century  ajro  by  .\iiqnrtil  Duperrc  'i. 
is,  strictly  speaking,  a  misnomer.  A  vesta -i.e.  Law  or  lu  vclatinn  (like  the  cognaie 
word  Veda^  from  the  root  rid,  to  know) — is  tlie  name  of  the  original  scriptures  of 
the  creed  of  Zoroaster.  Zend  (from  the  root  zan,  to  know)  sigulBes  Int8r|»etiAtion, 
or  OuDineiitary,  and  ia  the  comparatively  late  body  of  leligious  exposition,  wrirten 
in  Febletf,  and  dating  from  the  Saasanian  epoch. 

*  A  ccrpse-bnrner  might  be  killed  by  any  pa«ser-by.  Burial  of  the  dead  was 
incrpiable  crime.    Even  Heiocc^,  the  minister  of  Kobad,  was  pttt  to  death  for 

this  offence  (Procopias,  De  Bell.  Pert.  i.  II). 

•  Lib.  ui.  c.  16.  •       *  Ibid,  Ub.  i.  c.  140. 
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on  the  summit  of  tlie  hillock  thus  reared,  and  facing  the  fourth  or 
westernmost  sepulchre,  rises  a  square  building  of  peculiar  shape  and 
„  ,  disputed  object,  to  which  European  tradition  has,  for  no 
Fire-  better  reasons  than  that  the  Zoroastrians  were  what  is  termed 
ti'inple  tire- worshippers,  and  that  the  interior  of  this  structure  is 
blackened  with  smoke,  jussigned  throughout  this  century  tlie  designa- 
tion of  a  fire-temple.'  liy  the  natives  it  appears  to  have  been  called 
at  different  times  Kurnai-Khaneh  or  Nakkara-Khaneh,  i.e.  Drum 
House,  and  Kaabah  i-Zerdusht,  or  Sanc^tuary  of  Zoroaster,  the  former* 


TOMB  (MISCALLED  FIRE-TEMPLE)  AT  N AKSIM-BISTAM 


one  of  those  stupid  blundei*s  of  nomenclature  to  which  the  Persian 
peaisant  is  addicted,  the  latter  a  repetition  of  the  before-(|uoted  tnidition 
The  building  consists  of  a  S(|uare  tower,  2'^},  feet  in  each  dii*ection 
built  of  .solid  blocks  of  white  limestone,  that  might  almost  be  mistaken 
for  marble,  to  a  height  of         feet  from  the  real  base,  which  is  con- 
cealed below  the  encircling  mound,  but  which  was  partially  laid  l>are 
by  the  excavatitms,  some  fifteen  years  ago,  of  the  lat^  Motemed-ed 
l)owleh,  when  Governor-Ueiieral  of  Fai*s.    Three  of  its  sides  ai-e  blank, 

»  Flandin  and  Coste,  vol.  iv.  pi.  IH'J  ;  Stolze,  vol.  ii.  pi.  lUJ;  Dieulafoy,  pt.  i. 
pis.  0,  8. 
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but  are  relieved  by  recessed  window-cases  or  niches,  into  which  are 
inserted  black  basaltic  slabs,  six  in  number,  the  lowest  pair  oblong,  the 
middle  pair  square,  the  uppermost  pair  square  but  of  smaller  dimen- 
sions, immediately  below  a  denticulated  cornice  which  runs  round  the 
summit.  The  surface  is  further  pitted  with  a  number  of  peculiar  but 
uniform  incisions  1  foot  4  in.  long,  5^  in.  broad,  and  1^  in.  deep.^ 
Both  of  these  forms  of  ornamentation  were  probably  introduced  with  a 
decorative  object.  The  fourth  side,  facing  the  royal  sepulchre  in  the 
diffy  is  that  by  which  access  was  and  is  gained  into  the  interior.  It 
contains  a  doorway,  six  feet  in  height,  by  five  in  width,  which  was 
originally  at  a  height  of  sixteen  feet,  but  is  now  only  two-thirds  of  that 
distance  above  the  i::rnini(l,  and  to  which  access  was  form^ly  gained 
by  a  flight  of  steps.  This  conducts  into  the  interior,  which  consists  of 
a  single  chamber,  twelve  feet  square  (tlie  walls  are  consequently  nearly  six 
feet  thick)  and  eighteen  feet  high.  The  floor  consists  of  several  slabs  of 
stone,  and  the  flat  ceiling  of  two  huge  blocks.  Externally,  however, 
the  surface  of  the  roof  is  slightly  convex,  and  ia  composed  of  four  slabs^ 
one  of  which  was  partly  displaced  by  an  earthquake  earlier  in  the 
century.  Below  the  chamber  the  substructure  of  the  tower  is  solid ; 
some  of  the  surfioMie  8t(mes  having  at  one  time  been  torn  away  pre- 
sumably in  order  to  expose  what  lay  behind..  The  doorway  was  evi- 
dently once  closed  by  a  stone  block  hung  upon  pivots,  the  grooves  for 
which  are  still  visible ;  while  M.  Dieulafoy  made  the  disoovwy  that  in 
the  floor  was  an  arrangement  or  slide,  by  which,  with  the  aid  of  rollers, 
a  heavy  weight  could  he  dragged  into  the  interior.  These  are  the  main 
visible  features  of  the  edifice.  That  it  is  not  unique  has  been  shown 
in  the  preceding  chapter,  where  I  have  described  the  remains  of  the 
so-called  Zindan  at  Pasaigade,  which  was  an  almost  identical  struc* 
ture.  A  third  and  similar  tower,  of  lower  elevation  and  inferior 
dimensions,  also  exists  near  Naubandi^jan,  at  the  foot  of  the  Kuh  Pir-i- 
Mard,  eleven  miles  to  the  south-east  of  Fasa.' 

'  Ker  Porter  (  Trarr-U,  vol.  i.  p.  6G3),  by  an  extraordinary  inversion,  describes 
these  aii  '  small  blocks  of  marble  arranged  ut  certain  distances  and  projecting  a 
short  way  from  the  external  £ace,'  and  m  depicts  them  in  his  illastiatton — an 
enrar  which  Fergusson  repeats  in  caUiag  them  *  pxojecthig  facets.*  Their  meaning 
hss  been  much  discoHed.  Flandin  suggests  that  they  may  have  been  intended 
to  hold  plates  containing  the  names  of  the  deceased  (presuming  the  edifice  to  have 
l)een  a  cbauibor  of  embalmment).  But  their  number  i-5  destnictive  of  thi.s  b>-po- 
thesis.  Others  have  suiipo.sed  a  planetary  refereoce.  With  these  theorists  it  wotdd 
\}f  futile  to  arg^ne,  Dieulafoy  conjectures  that  they  were  masons' signs.  This, 
a^^ain,  is  impoti^iiblti,  seeing  that  there  are  sometimes  two  in  the  same  block.  Perrot 
thinks  tliat  they  may  have  coatsined  jtluquet  of  coloured  fdSmoe  nn  marble.  No 
chips  or  fragments,  however.of  each  deooiativeadditions  have  ever  been  discovered. 
I  iodine,  therafoie,  to  the  opinion  that  they  were  purely  ornamental,  and  wete 
dwrigrw^  to  reliere  the  dead  level  of  the  outer  surface.      *  Stolse,  voL  ii.  pL  147. 

VOL.  n»  L 
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T  pass  next  to  tho  discussion  of  its  purport.    That  it  was  not  a  fire- 
temple  I  consider  certain,  from  its  utter  lack  of  resemblance  to  any 
YfY^f^f,        Persian  tire-altar  that  exists,  either  in  ruins  or  iigared  upon 
wMit?      coins.    What  could  ha%'e  been  the  object  of  keeping  the 
sacred  flame  in  a  prison-like  cell,  hermetically  concealed  from  the  outer 
air  ?    Neither  could  a  fire-altar  have  stood  upon  the  roof,  seeing  that 
it  is  not  flat    Flandin  and  Coste  thought  that  the  chamber  might  have 
been  used  for  embalming  and  preparing  the  royal  corpse,  prior  to  its 
deposit  in  the  rock-tomb  opposite.    But,  although  I  have  elsewhere 
shown  reasons  for  believing  that  the  body  of  Cyrus  may  have  been 
mummified,  there  is  no  passage  in  any  author,  or  in  the  Avesta  itself, 
that  favours  the  existence  of  such  a  practice  as  a  general  rule  ;  and 
why,  even  il  it  were  so,  there  should  have  been  assigned  to  the 
embalmers  a  small  unlighted  cell,  so  little  convenient  for  their  task,  it 
is  impossible  to  say.    Canon  Kawlinson  has  suggested  that  it  may 
have  been  the  Boyal  Treasury,^  an  hypothesis  for  which  there  is  equally 
scant  support ;  since  no  reason  is  forthcoming  why  the  treasure  should 
have  been  stored  here,  in  immediate  proximity  to  the  royal  tombs, 
rather  than  in  the  city,  wliere,  according  to  Diodorus,  it  was  actually 
kept ;  and  since^  although  Pasaigads  may  have  had  its  treasure-house 
also,  there  is  no  conceivable  reason  for  the  existence  of  such  a  building 
at  Naubandajan.    Dieulafoy,  approximating  to  the  only  possible  con- 
clusion, viz.  that  it  was  a  mausoleum,  suggests  that  the  king's  body 
may  have  been  temporarily  deposited  therein,  to  await  the  process  of 
dissolution  before  being  committed  to  its  final  resting-place  in  the 
Opposite  difi*.    But,  again,  tliere  is  no  authority  for  the  existence  of 
such  a  practice  ;  nor  could  the  precepts  of  the  Avesta  concerning 
exposure  have  thus  been  carried  out;  nor  does  the  chamber  in  the 
least  degree  resemble  any  dakhma  ever  encountered  or  described.  On 
the  contrary,  IMeulafoy's  own  discovery,  if  correct  (I  unfortunately  had 
not  heard     it  and  therefore  failed  to  verify  it  on  the  spot),  suggests  a 
more  permanent  form  of  sepulture  and  the  introduction  of  a  heavy 
weight  or  probable  sarcophagus  into  the  interior,  although  no  present 
trace  exists  of  snoh  an  object.   J  arrive,  therefore,  at  the  conclusion, 
which  the  analogy,  previously  mentioned,  of  the  Lyeian  tombs  corro- 
borates, that  this  fabric,  along  with  those  at  Fasargidn  And  Nau- 
bandajan, was  a  royal  or  princely  sepulchre,*  the  last  survival  probably 

'  Fifth  drrot  Oriental  Jif anarchy,  vol.  iii.  p.  350. 

'  I  think  it  >-^carcely  necessarj  to  discuss  the  suggestion — which  has,  neverthe- 
less, found  advocatsa— thattlds  maosoleiini  or  its  counterpart  at  Pasargadai  corre- 
sponds with  the  Tomb  of  C^rus,  ss  described  by  Arrian  and  Strabo.  It  Tsaembles 
the  latter  in  do  patticolar  eioept  in  being  a  wvpy^^  snd  square.  It  has  no  colon- 
nade. Ttf*  8olitaxy  dbamber  does  not  answer  to  flie  description  of  an  t^baifttu 
Above  all,  the  dooiway  is  neither  small  nor  nanow,  but  Is  comfortably  large. 
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ol  an  older  fashUin  of  interment  which  may  have  disappeared  after 
the  first  rock-tomb  had  been  hewn  by  order  of  Darias.  M.  Perrot, 
with  whose  reasoning  I  am  fortunate  in  finding  myself  in  harmony, 
carries  the  argament  a  step  further,  and  infers  that,  if  the  Zindan 
at  Pasargadce  was,  ae  suggested  by  Dieukfoy,  the  mausoleum  of 
Gambyses,  the  father  of  Oyms,  so  its  counterpart  at  Naksfa-i-Eustam 
may  have  been  that  of  Hystaspes,  the  father  of  Darius. 

Before  finally  leaving  the  Husein  Kuh,  there  remain  to  be  noticed 
a  few  other  relics,  two  among  them  feir  from  unimportant,  that  occur 
Fin-iklun  western  extremity  of  the  ridge.    Upon  a  bluff  of  the 

cUflT  stands  a  solitary  shaft,  hewn  out  of  the  solid  rock, 
without  either  base  or  capital,  five  and  a  half  feet  high,  and  one  and  a 
half  feet  in  diameter.  It  does  not  appear  to  have  belonged  to  any 
building,  but  may  have  fulfilled  some  memorial  or  votive  object.  Hard 
by,  on  the  top  of  the  i*ock,  there  are  some  squared  and  levelled  spaces 
ascended  by  low  steps,  which  are  conjectured  to  have  served  as  (fnkhnms 
or  platforms  of  exposure  for  the  dead.  Sixty  yards  round  the  corner 
of  the  cliff,  where  it  turns  in  a  northerly  direction,  two  unmistakable 
fire-altars,  of  unequal  dimensions,  are  encounter«<l,  situated  side  by 
side  upon,  or  rather  hewn  out  of,  a  projecting  mass  of  i  o(  k,  thirteen 
feet  above  the  plain.'  They  are  respectively  five  and  a  Itaif  and  tive  feet 
high,  and  four  and  a  half  feet  square  at  the  base,  and  taper  inwards 
towai  ds  the  summit  to  a  square  of  three  and  two- thirds  feet.  Their  sides 
are  shaped  in  tlie  form  of  filled-in  arches,  with  an  engaged  colunni  at 
each  comer.  A  sort  of  parapet  runs  round  the  top,  which  is  excavMicd 
into  a  hollow  for  the  fuel,  one  foot  in  width  and  eight  inejies  deep. 
This  form  of  altar  does  not  exactly  correspond  witii,  but  is,  neverthe- 
less, not  materially  different  from,  those  with  which  we  hav«  }>een  made 
familiar  by  rock-carvings  and  coins  ;  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  this 
interesting  pair  are  the  oldest  Mazdean  relic  in  Persia.  A  little  further 
on,  3lorier  speaks  of  a  number  of  holes  or  windows,  of  various  .sizes 
but  of  the  same  patteni,  with  inscriptions  over  them,  hewn  in  a  recess 
of  the  mountain.'^  I  did  not  see  them  myself  ;  but  Ker  Porter,  who 
did,  found  nu  trace  of  the  alleged  inscriptions. 

We  have  now  coun)leted  our  examination  of  tlie  monuments  cn  the 
north  side  of  the  Mervdaslit  plain,  and  may  wend  our  way  towards  the 
8  RniiiB  great  palace-platform,  which  is  i>ur  present  goal,  and  its 
on  the  everlasting  glory,  noticing  en  route,  a  few  scattered  relics  tliat 
******  still  exist  outside  the  an-a  of  Persepolis  itsdf,  Thesti  are 
three  in  number.  On  the  plain  to  the  north  of  the  platform,  about 
half  way  between  it  aiid  Niiksh-i-liustam,  and  nearly  opposite  .Naksh- 

I  Flandin  and  Goste>  voLiv.  pL  180;  8tolze^  vol.  ii.  pi.  1 1 4. 
«        Jwmef,  p.  128. 
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i-Rejeb,  is  a  terrace  of  white  limestone,  composed  of  massi\e  blocks, 
ten  feet  in  length  by  four  feet  in  depth,  in  two  stages  or  tiers,  the 
lower  of  which  piojocts  nearly  two  feet  l)eyond  the  higher.'  The  upper 
surfiice  is  thirty  seven  feet  square,  and  rises  to  an  elevation  of  seven 
feet  above  the  plain.  It  is  vhi  lously  designated  by  the  natives  Takht- 
i-Rustam,  Rustam's  Throne,  and  Takht-i-Taous  or  Throne  of  the 
Peacock,  a  title  which  appears  to  have  no  specific  or  intelligible 
meaning,  but  is  promiscuously  a^tplied  to  many  remains  of  anti(|uity 
in  Persia.  It  has  been  conjectured  that  this  platfoi-m  mkiy  Iklvo 
formed  the  base  of  a  fire-altar  ;  but  the  hypothesis  lacks  any  corrobu- 
ration.  Half  a  mile  from  the  platform  to  the  north,  and  not  far  from 
the  rocks,  is,  or  was,  a  stone  doorway,  consisting  of  side-jambs  and  a 
lintf'b  with  tlie  figures  of  priests  in  long  robes,  chiselled  in  high  relief 
upon  the  touiier,  similar  to  the  PersepoHtan  portals,  and  to  the  remains 
at  Takht-i-  A>)n  Nasr  neai-  ►Shiraz.-  The  third  relic  has  for  many  years 
censpcl  i  )  *  \i>t,  thuugh  its  site  is  visible.  But  it  was  so  frequently  men- 
tioned by  tile  older  travellers,  from  Kaempfer  antl  Le  Brun  dovvuwards, 
that  its  disappearance  merits  passing  notice.  This  was  a  solitary  column, 
that  rose  among  the  bases  of  others,  in  the  plain  opposite  the  south-west 
angle  of  Persepolis,  and  formed  part  of  some  vani^lied  structure.  It 
was  thrown  down  about  tlie  year  1803  by  wand»ning  Iliats,  for  the 
sake  of  the  iron  cramps,  by  which  its  drums  were  held  togetlier.-"* 

Our  survey  has  now  brought  us  to  the  palace-platform,  which,  with 
its  ruins,  has  for  over  two  centuries  been  accepted  as  the  Persepolis 
4.  Perse-  that  Alexantler  captured  and  burned,  and  in  the  last  quarter 
polls  ^iij^t  period  has  been  j>?()\cd,  by  the  inscriptions  that 

survive  upon  its  buildings,  to  ha\  e  V»eeu  the  veritable  structure  of  the 
earlier  Achsemeniau  kiugs.^    The  historical  questional  whether  here 

<  J.  P.  Morier,  ftrti  Jwmejft  p.  137 ;  C.  J.  Bioh,  JSwrwy  to  BenepeU$t  p. 
B.  B.  Binniog,  Two  Yean*  Trawl,  voL  U.  p.  40 ;  F]andin  and  Coste,  yoL  iL  pi.  63 ; 
Stobe,  vol.  ii.  pi.  li' 

«  Sir      K.  PoitLi-.  vol.  i.  p.  680;  R.  P.  Binninjr.  rol.  ii.  p.  27. 

»  Oaseley,  Trarfh,  vol.  ii  p.  230;  Flandin  and  Coste.  vol.  iii.  pi.  16H. 

*  The  writers  who  lutve  described  or  discussed  Persepolis  have  been  .so  many 
aa  only  to  admit  of  ban  enumeration  hexe.  I  will  divide  them  into  two  rlaniKW : 
(1)  the  tnivellers  who  have  visited  the  rains ;  (?)  the  scholars  and  stadeota  who 
have  debated  the  problems  arising  out  of  the  sculptures  and  inscriptions.  In 
neither  of  the;*c  ca-*f^s  sliall  I  encumber  this  footnote  by  naming  the  title.*?  of  the 
works  alluded  to,  the  hulk  of  them  liaviricr  already  been  frequently  mentioned  in 
these  pages.  I  s*hall,  however,  add  a  Muall  third  rln??.«,  with  titles  included,  of 
those  writers  who,  either  by  the  recency  or  the  quality  of  their  labours,  deserve  to 
bii  couhidcrcd  aa  the  priecipal  extant  authorities.  I.  Friar  Odoricufi  (circ.  1325), 
Josafa  Barbaro  (1474X  Antonio  di  Qovea  (1698),  Don  G.  de  Silva  y  Figueioa 
(1619).  P.  della  Telle  (162 IX  Sir  T.  Herhert  (1627),  J.  A.  de  Mandelslo  (1636). 
J,  P.  liivemier  (circ.  l(jr»0),  J.  de  Th6venot  (circ.  166.'>),  H.  de  Jager  (cm;.  16C5), 
A.  Daulier-Desland(  3(l665),  Sur  J.  Chardin  (circ.  1670).  Perc  Angelo  (circ.  1070), 
J.  Strays  (1672).  J.  Fiyer  (1676),  E.  von  Knompfer  (loai).  C.  Le  Brun  (17(H), 
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was  indoed  the  palace  to  which  the  Haoedoniati  set  fire,  whether  thia 
waa  the  citadel  and  fortress  of  Penepdis,  which  have  been  so  miiititely 
deacribed  bj  certain  ancient  writers,  whether  the  buildings  upon  its 
surface  were  ever  completed,  and  hy  what  means  came  about  their 
mutilation  and  decline — will  postpone  until  a  description  of  the 
Insisting  ruins  baa  furnished  us  with  the  data  whereupon  to  construct  a 
reply.  Similarly,  the  artistic  problems  which  the  remains  suggest, 
and,  in  part  only,  avait  to  solve — such,  for  instance,  as  the  source  from 
which  the  idea  of  the  palace-platform  and  its  halls  was  derived,  the 
origin,  nature,  purpose,  and  quality  of  the  sculptures  with  which  they 
are  adorned,  and  the  character  and  o)>ject  of  the  various  edifices'-will 
be  more  appropriately  taken  in  hand  when  we  are  familiar  with  the 
grounds  of  a  possible  induction.  I  may,  however,  state  at  once  that 
Fergusson's  theory  that  the  palaces  of  Persepolis  were  buildings 
adapted  to  the  double  purpose  of  secular  government  and  religious 
adoration  will  meet  with  no  support  here.*  Indeed,  I  know  of  no 
eouroe  from  which  it  is  capable  of  receiving  support  at  aD.   There  is 

C.  Niebnhr  (1 765).  Ctv.  cK-  »rri^re8-8auveb(Buf  ( 1 7X5),  W.  Fmaklin(1787),  J.  Scott 
Waring  (1802),  J.  P.  Morier  (1809-11),  Sir  W.  Ouseley  (1811),  W.  Price  (1811), 
J.  8.  Bttokingham  (1816),  Sir  R.  K.  Porter  (1820),  C.  J.  Rich  (1821),  Sir  H.  Raw- 
linson  (dro.  1810),  Ch.  Itaier  (1840),  Baioa  C.  de  Bode  (1840),  £.  Flandin  and 
P.  Coflte  (1841),  £.  B.  Bimiiog  (1861),  J.  Usaber  (1881),  A.  VamMiy  (1862), 
F.  Stolze  and  F.  C.  Andreas  (1877),  H.  D.  Kiach  (!S7S),  E  Stack  (1881).  M.  and 
J.  DifMilafoy  (ix.^l).  IT.  TTydc.  La  Crose,  Leibnitz.  D'llancarville,  <''nper,  Caylus, 
Heereu,  Joues.  Kh  nk«  r,  Matinert,  De  Murr,  Maurice,  Witt«,  Grotefend,  Hagemann, 
Tychsen,  Hoeck,  I>e  Sacy,  l^nglds.  Do  JSaulcy,  Norris,  Rennell,  Bumouf,  Wall, 
Lasii^n,  \Vester;gaard,  Holtzmann,  Benfey,  Fergiisson,  Rittcr,  Spiegel,  Hitzig, 
66iold,  Kiepert,  Hincks,  Meake,  KoMowfcx,  Oppert,  Yaoz.  Mordtmaan,  Lenor- 
aant,  flayce,  Mdiiaat,  Penot  and  Gbipiei,  NSldeke.  m.  Of  the  above  I  select,  aa 
the  most  necessaiy  to  the  student:  Sir  H.  Uayf\mnoT\f  Journal  of  the  JR.A.S.^ 
vols.  X.  si.  ;  J.  Fergusson,  7  he  J 'a  laves  of  JVinerek  and  Per$epolU  restored; 
C,  Tcxitr  L' A  rm^nie^  &.C. ;  FI.hi  lin  ami  Coste,  Perse  A  mien  ne  ;  E.  M^nant, 
Ackemt ituit  s  ft  les  Intcrip^totts  <lr  la  J'trse;  J.  Oppert,  Le  Peuple  et  la  Lamjite 
de*  Medes  and  Les  Intcrijttions  Achhnlnides ;  F.  Spiegel,  Die  AUptnischen  Aeilin- 
^hri/ten :  P.  Stolie,  Verkama.  d.  Cfuelheh,/.  Erdh.  z,  BerUn,  1S83 ;  8".  Stolae  aad 
Th.  Kdldeke,  PmpaUt ;  Th.  NSldeke,  <  Penepolis,'  in  JMc^cL  BrUoR,  (9th  edit.); 
31.  Dieulafoy,  LArt  anti'/nc  Jr  la  Perse-,  Perrot  and  Chipiex,  Jlistoire  de  V Art 
dans  Pantiquite,  vol.  v.;  F.  H.  Weisbach,  Die  Achdmen'itl'in!»rhr}ften  Zictitffr  Art. 

'  Kerp-iisson  himself  saw  clearly  that  tliey  wore  not  tenn]'lps  in  the  strict  sonf5#» 
of  tlio  term.  Herodotus  (i.  ISO  said  truly  that  the  rur&iuu.s  iuid  uo  ttiniples,  and 
When,  ou  the  rock  oC  liLsiluu,  Dariu.>:>  !»peaki>  of  having  ru^torcil  the  templeii  which 
the  ueurper  QomateB  bad  destroyed,  be  is,  probably,  either  aUndiog  to  the  fixe- 
altazs  of  the  Zofoaetrian  faith,  or  to  the  temples  of  subject  nationalities  and 
leligions  which  the  catholic  and  statesmanlike  ^fmpatbies  of  the  Achsemenlan 
aorereignR  induced  them  habitaally  to  patrmlse.  A  temple,  as  understood  in 
Asjsyria,  E^pt,  Juda  a,  or  (Trorrp  vijr.  a  j^anrtuary  of  the  -.'•oil  was  a  ronception 
necessarily  alien  to  a  belief  wherein  the  deity  was  reLrarded  as  expressed  in  the 
elemental  forius  of  nature.  Fergu.sson'K  theory  of  religiouti  a<loration  is  baaed 
only  on  a  far-fetchod  induction  from  the  sculptures  on  the  royal  tomb& 
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not  on  the  platfonn  a  single  trace  of  fire-altar,  fire-temple^  or  adjunct 
of  woiship,  and  I  am  at  a  loM  to  understand  upon  what  grounds,  other 
than  that  of  a  false  analogy,  such  an  hypothesis  can  ever  have  started 
into  existence.  I  shall  treat  the  platfonn  as  that  which  it  has  clearly 
been  demonstrated  to  be,  viz.  a  cdlection  of  royal  audience-halls  and 
palaces,  devoted  to  the  ceremonial  aspects  of  the  Great  King^s  existence. * 

'  For  the  help  of  the  student,  I  append  a  tabulated  catalogue  of  the  illuBtra- 
tioDB  of  Per:iepolis,  upon  which  be  most  In  a  large  measure  depend.  Thoee  by 
Tezier,  and  Flandin  and  Goete,  axe  copper-plate  engravingg ;  those  Stoliep  and 
Dienlafoy,  are  photogiaphs :— 
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Setting  forth  from  Puzeh  for  Peraepolk,  I  tamed  the  comer  of  the 
cliff,  passed  the  sculptured  recess  of  N«ksh-i-Eejeb,  already  described, 
and,  keeping  my  face  to  the  south,  and  the  rock,  which  be- 

'  hind  Fersepolis  is  called  Kuh-i-Bahmet  or  Mountain  of 
Mercy  (formerly  known  as  Shah  Kuh)  on  the  left  hand,  came  in  sights 
in  about  twenty  minutes,  of  the  great  platform,  standing  boldly  otit 
from  the  mountain^base,  and  supporting  on  its  surface  the  mined 
piers  and  pillars  that  illustrations  had  rendered  so  familiar  to  my 
gaze.  This  is  the  nrarthem  approadi  to  the  pla^m ;  and  here  an 
outcrop  of  rock  juts  up  at  the  north-west  comer  almost  to  the  lerel 
of  its  summit*  so  that  one  can  reach  the  latter  without  recourse  to  the 
great  stairs.  The  latter  are  at  a  distance  of  seventy  yards  beyond  the 
nortli-west  angle,  and  are  built  in  a  recess  of  the  main  face  of  the 
platform,  which  fronts  the  breadth  of  the  Mervdasbt  plain  with  a 
westerly  outlook.  Remembenag  the  famous  boast  that  the  staircase 
was  of  so  gentle  a  slope  that  horsemen  might  ride  up  and  down,  I 
rounded  the  angle  of  the  platform,  rode  up  the  ruined  steps,  and  dis- 
mounted on  the  summit  immediately  before  the  bull -flanked  Propyhea 
of  Xerxes. 

The  substructure  of  Persepolis  consists  of  a  great  platform,  or 
three  sides  of  a  paiallelograiu  built  out  from  the  mountain-base,  whose 
The  pl»^  lower  slopes  have  been  pared  down  and  levelled  to  suit  the 
form  architectural  purpose,  and  have  then  been  built  uj)  and  faced 

with  gigantic  blocks  of  stone,  conntituting  a  perpenilicular  wall  that 
rises  to  a  heiglit  varying  from  twenty  to  nearly  tifty  feet  above  the 
plain.  Its  axis,  strictly  spt.ikiii^,  ii.  inclined  from  north-west  to  south- 
east ;  but  for  .simplicity's  sake  I  shall  speak  of  it  as  north  by  south. 
Its  main  length  is,  in  this  direction,  l,52^i  feet :  its  breadth  from  eiist 
to  west  is  920  feet.  The  original  it>ck  is  in  many  places  visil)le  on  the 
surface,  and  its  inequalities  in  the  main  account  Ijoth  for  thecaj  i  n  ious- 
ness  of  outline,  and  for  the  ditlerent  terraces  or  levels  upon  which  tlie 
various  structures  were  raised.  One  staircase,  indeed,  on  the  plat- 
form is  hewn  out  of  the  mother-rock,  and  a  cistern  is  similarly  hollowed 
in  it.  (ireat  irregularity,  but  withal  well-conceived  structural  relief, 
is  lent  to  the  external  appeiirance  of  the  platform  by  the  numerous 
l)ays  and  angleb  into  which,  least  on  the  main  front,  but  chiefly  on  the 
north  side,  the  wall  is  broken.  Of  greni  >)hM  ks  of  stone,  sometimes 
laid  horizontally,  but  more  commonly  of  polygonal  sliape,  is  this  com- 
posed. They  are  beautifully  fitted  and  adjusted,  without  mortar  or 
cement,  although  unginally  held  together  on  their  upper  surface  by 
iron  crampi  soldered  into  double  dovetails  with  lead.  Some  of  these 
great  stones  have  V>een  measured  as  mucli  as  tifty  feet  in  length  by 
six  to  ten  feet  in  wiilth.  Originally  a  cornice  and  parap*'t  ran  round 
the  edge  of  the  platform,  and  lent  it  a  decorative  appearance  from  the 
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plain.  These  have  now  entirely  disappeared.  On  the  aoQthern  wall 
are  engraved  four  cuneiform  iiiscriptions  (two  in  Persian,  one  in  Susian, 
and  one  in  AsByrian)  which  declare  that  it  was  the  work  of  Darius, 
who  in  the  manner  already  familiar  to  us  from  the  epitaph  on  his 
sepulchre,  invokes  Ormuzd,  enumerates  his  tributaries  and  snbiects, 
and  places  his  palace  under  the  protection  of  the  deity. ^  The  surface 
of  the  platform,  though  littered  with  d(5bri8,  and,  in  some  parts,  piled 
high  with  mounds  of  rubbish  and  sand,  is  yet  clearly  divisible  into 
four  levels,  which  are  the  result  of  natunil  configuration  quite  as  much 
as.of  a  deliberate  architectural  design.  The  lowest  and  smallest  of 
these  is  a  narrow  platform  on. the  south,  180  feet  in  breadth,  and  about 
twenty  feet  in  height  above  the  plain.  It  appears  never  to  have  borne 
any  buildings.  The  second  level  ia  that  upon  which  stand  the  Propyliea 
of  Xerxes,  and,  fui*ther  behind,  the  Hall  of  a  Hundred  Columns, 
and  whose  height  is  thirty^five  to  forty  leet  above  the  plain.  Next 
comes  the  level,  about  ten  feet  higher,  that  supports  the  Hall  of 
Xerxes ;  and  Anally,  at  an  additional  hei^t  of  ten  feet,  is  the  terrace 
upon  which  were  constructed  the  palaces  of  Darius  and  of  Xeixes. 

All  these  edifices,  the  platform  itself,  and  the  outer  wall,  were 
huOt  of  the  same  material.  Its  fine  texture,  its  superb  and  manifold 
Matt  ntU  "'^  polish  of  which  it  admits,  have  induced 

most  writers  to  describe  it  as  marble^  while  many  have  de-. 
nominated  it  in  dififerent  parts,  according  to  its  colour,  syenite^  basalt, 
and  porphyry.  Le  Brun,  two  centuries  ago,  and  Niebuhr  in  the  last 
century,  were  quite  correct  in  pointing  out  tins  error.  The  material 
of  which  every  square  foot  of  hewn  or  chiselled  surface  at  Persepolis  is 
composed — and  indeed  (I  believe)  every  relic^  without  exception,  of 
the  Achtemenian  period  in  Persia — is  tiie  calcareous  limestone  of  its 
native  mountains.  In  this  were  hewn  the  royal  rock>tombs  ;  upon  this 
was  sculped  the  lordly  proclamation  of  Bisitun ;  of  this  was  buUt  the 
Tomb  of  Cyrus.  Short  of  marble^  to  which  in  grain  and  in  surface- 
tone  it  approximates,  a  finer  material  cannot  anywhere  be  found, 
while  the  variety  of  colours  which  it  presents  in  its  natural  state,  or 
is  capable  of  assuming  under  the  influence  of  exposure,  is  surprising. 
Sometimes  it  has  been  blanched  almost  snow*wbite,  or  of  an  amber 
richness,  elsewhere  it  is  brown  and  sombre,  frequently  grey,  and 
occasionally,  when  polished,  a  rich  blue-black.  Nor  can  there  be  the 
slightest  doubt  as  to  the  spot  from  which  the  material  of  PersepoHs 
came.  In  the  rock  of  the  Kuh-i-Bahmet,  in  more  than  one  place 
both  to  the  north  and  the  south  of  the  platform,  are  visible  the 
quarries  from  which  the  stonemasons  hewed  the  stone.    Big  blocks 

*  HnwlinsoD,  JoHrnal  nf  tlte  Il.A.S.y  vol.  x.  pp.  289  «f  teq. ;  Spiegel,  Die  Albert* 
£eiUnt,  pp.  47-61 ;  il^oMxtt  Leg  Ai-h^inidet,  pp.  80-1. 
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«re  still  lying  there,  either  veady  for  removal,  or  not  yet  wholly  sepa* 
rated  from  the  mother-rock.  Chipped  fragments  may  be  encountered 
all  along  the  slope.  The  proximity  of  this  great  natural  source  of 
supply  must  have  been  one  of  the  main  reasons  for  the  selection  of 
the  site  oi  Fersepolis,  and  accounts  for  the  astonishing  wealth  of 
sculpture.  Scarcely  any  transport  was  needed,  and  the  workman 
could  both  hew  and  elaborate  his  raw  material  on  the  spot. 

For  about  150  years  the  platform  has  been  called  by  the  Persiaas 
Takht-i-Jamshid,  or  Throne  of  Jamshid.  Its  earlier  name,  which  can 
be  traced  as  far  back  as  the  fourteenth  century,  and  also  still 
survives,  was  Chehel  Miliar,  i.e.  Forty  Minarets  or  Spires,  an 
allusion  to  the  big  columns  of  the  Hall  of  Xerxes,  which  originally 
numbered  many  more,  but  have  steadily  dwindled  for  centuries.  Forty, 
as  has  been  before  remarked,  is  a  roun<l  nuinljer  in  Persia  ;  and  it  is 
accordingly  fanciful  to  ascribe  the  origin  of  tlio  title  to  a  period  when 
the  columns  may  have  amounted  to  exactly  that  total.  Other  and 
cognate  Persian  titles  sometimes  applied,  lia\e  been  Clieliel  and  liazar 
(Thousand)  Situn.  Herbert,  in  16*27,  said  that  the  platform  reminded 
him  of  \Vin<lsor  Cattle  from  Eton.  I  confess  that  1  oann(»t  liJU^^lJle 
any  two  objects  more  dissimilar  :  nor  do  1  know  of  any  site  or  struc- 
ture in  the  world,  with  the  sinijle  exception  of  the,  platform  at  iJ.i.ilbec, 
in  Syria,  with  which  Persepolis  can  at  all  fairly  be  compart.  The 
analugy  of  aoo/zolcia,  or  rock -citadels,  is  not  a  fair  one,  inasmuc  h  as 
they  were  commonly  situated,  at  Athens  and  Pergamos,  just  as  now  at 
Sakbur:,'  and  Konigstein,  on  the  summit  of  natural  elevations  ;  while 
the  platform  of  Persepolis  is  artificially  built  up  from  the  plain, 
whereon,  owing  to  the  stretch  of  surrounding  flat,  and  the  backjjrouiid 
of  tlie  Kuh-i-llalnnet,  it  can  never  have  occupietl  a  really  commanding 
position.  Indeed,  T  incline  to  think  that  the  sp<5ctacular  grandeur  (»f 
Persepolis,  no  less  than  its  present  j)anuramic  importance,  have  been 
uniformly  exaggerated  Ijy  tra\  ellers.  From  a  distanee,  as  we  approach 
it,  across  the  wide  plain  of  Mervdasht,  it  appears  tor  long  to  be  quite 
insignificant  :  and  must,  even  when  covered  witli  its  intact  palaces  and 
halls,  liave  always  been  dwarfed  Ijy  its  surroundings.  It  is  only  as 
we  ride  up  M)  the  great  front- wall,  and  still  more  as  we  wander 
among  its  megalithic  ruins,  that  the  full  imjjression  of  its  grandeur 
forces  itself  upon  the  mind.  Few  visitors,  in  all  pi-o))al>ility,  are  not 
<]isappointed  with  the  first  coup  ffrf^I.  But  every  hour  passed  in 
scrutiny  is  a  degree  of  admiration  gained  ;  until  reconstructing  in 
fancy,  from  the  dismembered  skeleton  l>efore  us,  the  original  Persepolis, 
glittering  and  pompous,  as  it  emerged  from  the  hands  of  Darius  and 
.Xerxes,  we  can  well  l)elieve  that  no  more  smnptuous  framework  of 
regal  magnificence  was  ever  wrought  by  man. 

It  is  in  keeping  with  the  bizaire  outline,  and  with  wimt  the  Greeks 
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termed  the  general  iaufificTpiaol  the  stnictttral  dtspoeitiona  of  the  plat- 
form, that  the  maiti  stairway,  indeed  the  only '  visible  access,^  to  its 
Main  suinmit^  flhould  have  been  placed,  not  in  the  middle,  but  in 
kteitoMa  proximity  to  the  north-west  angle.   The  front  wall  <tf 

the  platform  is  purposely  recessed ;  and  in  the  bay  so  formed,  two 
flights  are  first  seen,  diverging  to  right  and  left,  and  each  containing 
fifty-eight  steps.  -  At  the  top  of  each  of  these  flights  is  a  landing ; 
and  the  vaiftps  then  tnm  towards  each  other  and  oonretge^  this  second 
or  ut>pm"fl%ht  containing  forty-eight  steps  each  (i.e.  a  grand  total  of 
212),*  and  terminating  in  a  central  landing  seventy  feet  long,  on  a 
level  with  the  top  of  the  platform,  which  is  here  thirty-four  feet  above 
the  plain.  The  steps  are,  as  I  have  previously  indicated,  very  shallow, 
being  less  than  four  inches  deep.  They  are  twenty-two  and  a  half 
feet  wide,  and  fifteen  inches  broad.  Several  steps,  in  one  instance 
(noted  by  Ouseley)  as  many  as  sixteen  or  seventeen,  are  hewn  out  of  a 
single  block  of  limestone.  Considering  the  2,400  yeai-s  of  climate  and 
conflict  which  they  have  braved,  they  are  on  the  whole  woiulert'ully 
well  preserved  ;  and  the  entire  staircase  formed  a  fittinij,  but  not,  I 
think,  a  more  than  fitting  approach  to  the  palaces  of  the  Aclia  nienians. 
I  certainly  cannot  concur  in  tiii'  frantic  transports  of  most  visitors, 
who  have  joined  in  eulogising  tliis  as  thf»  finest  flight  of  steps  in  the 
world.  The  Piopyljca  at  Athens,  though  repre^entni-,  of  cours«  ,  a 
vcry  diflerent  conception,  constituted  to  my  mind  a  far  nobler  appi  oacli  ; 
whilst,  in  the  s«'uue  archit^'ctural  class,  the  great  stairways  that  led  up 
to  the  palace- terraces  of  Sar^^on  and  Sennacherib  at  Nineveh  must 
liave  been  v  onsiderably  more  inipusing.  It  is  noteworthy  tliat  neither 
on  the  walls  of  the  stairways  nor  on  the  intervening  surface  of  the 
terrace- wall,  are  there  hei-e  either  sculptures  or  inscriptions.  The 
actual  date  of  the  staircase  it  is  impossible  to  establish,  but  from  the 
fact  that  it  lenHs-  direct  to  the  Portal  of  Xerxes,  a  reason  might  be* 
found  for  associating  it  with  the  name  of  that  monarch.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  aie  then  left  without  a  direct  approach  from  the  plain 
to  the  earlier  edifices  of  Darius.' 

lmme(iiately  opposite,  and  at  a  distance  of  forty-five  feet  from  the 

'  A  road  for  wheeled  vehidcSi  however*  has  been  traced  which  ascended  the 
platform  on  the  mnth. 

'  T  have  given  tlu'  fiynrcs  f)f  Klandin  and  Caste.  Morier  said  the  first  tiights 
had  64  steps ;  Porter  and  Binning,  55  ;  Diculafoy,  63.  Perhaps  more  have  been 
unoovered  at  the  base.   All  agree  in  48  steps  for  the  upper  ilights. 

*  From  the  facta  that  the  Felaioe  of  Darius  standa  towaida  the  south  end  of 
the  phitform  and  faoea  towards  the  south,  and  that  an  inscription  of  that  motmrob 
is  t  ii^n  a vod  on  the  extreme  outside  Boutli  wall,  Fergusson  (p.  08)  infers  that  the 
original  entrance  was  on  that  side,  and  tliat  the  northern  portion  of  the  platform 
w.us  iiddod  by  Xerxes.  This  h»8  a  certain  air  of  likelihood;  but  where,  tben»  is* 
or  was,  the  staircu^e  of  Darius  1 
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head  of  the  staircase,  stjind  the  imposing  remains  of  \s  iuit  we  know, 
from  the  cuneiform  inscriptions  upon  it,  to  have  been  the  Porch  of 
Porch  of    Xerxes.     This  was  a  structure  consisting  of  three  parts  :  a 
XeneB      huije  bull-tianked  jiortal,  facing  the  phiin,  an  intcnior  hall 
or   court  whose    roof  was   sustained  })y   four  great   columns,  and 
a  further  buU-tlanked  puital  facing   in    the  opposite    direction  or 
towards  the  mountains.    From  its  character  and  dimensions,  not  less 
than  from  the  terms  of  the  inscription,  we  can  be  certain  tliat  this 
structure  filled  no  other  |)uqK)se  than  that  of  a  ceremonial  apj^roacli 
or  doorway  to  the  great  hall,  which  the  siime  m( march  built  a  little 
farther  on,  although  its  orientation  is  at  right  angles  to  the  latter. 
The  fi'gf  nl\j^''*^^  *}\\\\  yreet  us  in  this  portal  are  an  unmistakable 
re  1  ninder  of  the  Assyrian  forerunners  of  Achtefn^nian  art,  aiul  mi<^rl^t. 
almost  h'lvf  bet^i  borrowed  from  the  halls  of  Nimrud  or  Khoi-sabful. 
They  are  two  great  figures  of  bulls,  whose  foi-e  feet,  sturdily  planted  on 
•pedestals  five  feet  abo\  e  the  ground,  and  the  fronts  of  whose  bodies  face 
the  spectator,  being  sculped  in  bold  projection  from  the  piers  of  the 
gateway.     On  tlie  inner  walls  of  the  passage  the  hinder  parts  of  their 
bodies  and  tlanks  project  similarly  from  the  surface,  but  in  lower  relief, 
while  their  hind  legs,  in  contrast  with  the  solid  repose  of  their  fore 
ineml>ers,  stride  proudly  forwards.'    Earlier  travellers  u.sed  to  declare 
that  these  great  quadrupeds  were  Uionoliths  ;  but  it  is  obvious  from 
a  cursory  inspection  that  they  are  built  up  of  four  courses  of  stone. 
Their  dimensions  are  seventeen  and  three-tjuarter  feet  in  height  and 
nineteen  feet  in  length,  the  total  height  of  the  piers  whose  lower  parts 
they  adorn  being  thirty-ti\e    and   a    half  feet,  length  twenty-one 
feet,  thickness  si.\  feet,  and  the  breadth  of  the  corridor  between  l)eing 
twelve  feet.     The  head  of  the  monster  on  the  right  hand  of  the 
spectator  has  completely  «lisappeared  ;  the  neck  of  that  on  the  left 
survives,  but  the  whole  fore  part  of  its  head  has  been  hacked  off  beyond 
all  possibility  of  recognition.    Round  its  neck  hangs  a  collai-  of  roses. 
On  the  chests  and  between  the  fore  legs  of  l>oth  bea.sts,  as  also  on  their 
shoulders,  ribs,  and  Hanks,  are  masses  of  hair  in  tightly  frizzed  and 
rounded  curls.-    Although  the  ingenuity  of  the  early  travellers  was 
severely  strained  in  the  effort  to  reconstruct  the  absent  features  of 
tlieie  colossi,  and  to  explain  tlie  rival  pair  in  the  eastern  gateway,' 

'  Thin  in  a  point  of  tUlFerence  from  the  Assyrian  monsters,  which  invariably 
have  five  legtt,  a  fifth  being  introdneed  behind  the  tore  legs,  so  that,  wlien  viewed 
in  profile,  all  four  1^  may  be  visible,  and  the  verisimllitiide  of  movNne&t  may  be 
sostaiiied. 

'  Some  of  the  older  writers  onrioaaly  mistook  the.se  for  boeses  of  amuHir. 

'  P.  del  la  Valle  thought  they  were  compounded  of  horse,  man,  and  griffin; 
HerU'rt,  of  elephant,  rhinocfros.  IVgiisus.  and  -JTriffin ;  MnndelHlo,  of  hor>iie  and  lion : 
D.  Deslandes,  of  elephant;  (Jhardin,  of  horse,  lion,  rhinoceros,  and  elephant; 
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there  cannot  be  a  donbt^  from  the  afaape  and  anatomy  of  their  bodies, 
that  they  were  intended  for  bulla ;  and  any  hesitation  on  this  score  was 
finally  removed  by  the  discovery  of  the  debris  of  one  of  the  bull-heads 
by  Flandin  and  Costa  The  muscles  are  finely  indicated  on  the  bodies 
of  the  beasts,  and  their  pose  and  mien  typify  the  proud  challenge  of 
arrogance  and  strength. 

Above  the  bulls,  high  up,  on  the  inner  walls  of  the  gateway,  are 
chiselled  on  either  side,  in  parallel  tablets,  the  inscriptions  in  three 
liiHcriptiob  tongues,  which  reveal  the  handiwork  of  Xerxes.  This  is 
of  Xenw   what  the  king  says  :— 

A  great  God  ia  Oimnsd,  who  hath  created  the  cardi,  who  hath  created  the 
heavens,  who  hath  created  man,  who  hath  given  to  mankind  the  good  epirit  (life), 
who  liath  made  Xerzee  King,  the  sole  King  of  many  Kings,  the  sole  Lord  ol  many 

Lords.  I  am  Xerxes,  the  Great  King,  the  King  of  Kings,  the  Klna  of  the  many- 
tongue<l  countries,  tin  Kincr  nf  this  frrrat  universe,  the  son  ol  Darius,  the  King, 
the  Acha;mpnij»n.  Xt  rx«  s,  Ihv  lireat  King,  saith:  By  the  grace  of  Ormuxd  I  have 
made  this  portal,  whereon  are  depict^Mi  all  the  countries.'  Slany  other  noble 
monaments  there  are  in  this  Par»a,'  which  I  have  wrought,  and  which  my  father 
hath  wiooght.  That  which  hatb  been  wrought  is  good.  All  of  it  we  havo  wronght 
by  the  grace  of  Ormnzd.  Xerxes  the  King  saith,  May  Onmnsd  pvotect  me  and 
my  empire.  Both  that  whidi  I  bave  wrought,  and  that  which  my  father  hath 
wrought,  may  Ormnzd  protect  them.' 

From  this  proud  memorial  it  is,  I  believe,  with  affected  disgust  that 
most  travellers  turn  to  the  records  of  many  generations  of  European 
EpigrnphH  visltors,  who  have  either  cut  or  painted  their  names  on  the 
of  travel  lower  surfaces  of  this  gateway,  in  some  cases  even  on  the 
bodies  of  the  bulls.  I  confess  that  I  do  not  share  this  spurious  emotion. 
A  structure  so  hopelessly  ruined  is  not  rendered  the  less  impressive — on 
the  contrary,  to  my  thinking,  it  becomes  the  more  interesting — by  reason 
ot  the  records  graven  upon  it,  in  many  cases  with  their  own  hands, 
by  famous  voyagers  of  the  past,  with  whose  names  and  studies  the 
intelligent  visitor  to  Persepolis  is  likely  to  be  almost  as  familiar  as  he 

Kaejnpfer,  of  camelopard;  lirun,  of  sphinx,  hor?«e,  lion,  and  ape;  Franklin,  of 
lion, griffin,  and  rlcphant.  Tlet  bcrt  .s  illustrntion  represent*  them  Jis  mo«it  parlons- 
looking  nionstris,  principally  ekphani.  From  Niebuhr  downwards  it  bcc.iitie 
fa:>hionable  to  will  them  pphin^os.  Even  Morier  thought  the  llrst  pair  had  tlie 
heads  of  horses. 

'  The  word  is  Viaadahyaus  (derived  from  for  titpa  «  all,  and  dak^B,  or 
country).  Rawlinson  variously  renders  it  '  gate  of  entrance  '  and  '  public  portal** 
Oppert  translates  it  as  above.  Spiegel  Ims  •die^cn  1  lionvt-:^  der  alle  Volker  zeigt. 
Dicuhifov  snppoees  it  to  be  a  proper  name,  and  renders  *ce  portique  nomm6 

Vi^adhuliyii.' 

"  Vide  a  previous  footnote,  p.  132. 

*  ndt  RawUneonp  Joum.  R.  A,  8.  vol.  x.  pp.  829-34 ;  Spiegel,  pp.  68-9 ;  Oppert, 
pp.  223-4 ;  Dleulafoy,  pt.  ii.  p.  19 ;  Weisbsch,  pp.  82-8.  The  translation  which  I 
have  given  b  a  oollation  from  several  of  thesesources. 
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is  vrith  the  titles  of  Xerxes,  and  whose  forais  seem  in  fancy  once  more 
to  people  the  scene  which  thej  have  revealed  and  illumined  hj  their 
writings  to  thousands  of  their  fellow-countrymen,  who  may  never  have 
had  the  chance  of  setting  foot  on  Persian  soil  themselves.  It  was  with 
no  irritation  therefore,  but  with  keen  interest,  that  I  read  here  in  large 
characters  the  name  of  *  Gap.  John  Malcolm,  >  Envoy  Eztraordinaiy, 
Fleni-Potentiary,'  a.ix  1800,  coupled  with  those  of  Captain  William 
Campbell,  Captain  J.  Cdebrooke^  and  O.  Briggs ;  ^  and,  just  below, 
those  of  Sir  Harford  Jones,'  Bart.  K.o.  1809,  James  Morier,^  H. 
Willock,*  T.  Sheridan,  J.  Sutherland;  and,  again.  Captain  John 
Macdonald,<^  1808,  1810,  and  1826.  On  the  right  hand  wall  I  also 
noticed  the  names  of  Stanley,^  <New  York  Herald,'  1870;  of 
Gobinean ;  ^  of  C.  Tezier,*  B.  Labourdonnayeb  and  Ph.  Laguiche,  1840 ; 
of  C.  J.  Rieh,^^  A.  Taylor,  £.  Sturmy,  and  I.  Tod,  1821 ;  of  Malcohn's 
second  Mission  in  1810,  including  among  other  names  thoee  of  H. 
Ellis,'*  Lieutenant  Monteith,^' Lieutenant  lindsay,*' and  lieutenant 
Pottinger  ;  of  S.  Manesty,  British  Envoy  in  1804,  with  his  retinue. 
The  earliest  recorded  date  tliat  I  noticed  was  1704.'*  To  the  in- 
tervening period  belong  Oarsten  Niebuhr,'^  1765,  and  W.  Franidin, 
1787. 

Beyond  the  entrance  gateway  and  the  first  pair  of  colossi,  there 
still  stand  two  out  of  four  lofty  fluted  columns,  with  the  composite  or 
Central  triple  PerscpoUtan  capital,  that  is  also  found  in  the  Hall  of 
Xerxes,  in  the  Hall  of  a  Hundred  Columns,  and  in  the  hall 
of  Artaxerxes  Mnemon  at  Susa.  These  four  pillars^  the  survivors  of 
which  are  forty-six  and  three-quarters  feet  high,  originally  supported  the 
roof  of  a  central  hall  or  court,  eighty-two  feet  square.  The  left  hand 
column  is  composed  of  three  blocks  ;  but  its  flutings,  which  are  thirty- 
nine  in  number,  do  not  exactly  correspond,  the  drums  having  evidently 
been  shifted  from  their  position  by  earthquake.  The  second  right-hand 

1  Sir  John  Malcolm,  the  historisn  of  Persia  and  Qovemor  of  Bombay. 

*  The  translator  of  Ferishta.  '  Afterwards  Sir  Harford  Junes  Brydgei*. 

*  The  writer  so  frequently  mentioned,  also  author  of  ffaji  liahn,  and  charge 
(Taffairet  at  Teheran.       *  Afterwards  Sir  H.  Willock,  chargr  iVaffarre*  at  Teheran. 

*  Afterwards  Sir  J.  Macdonald  Kinneir,  minister  at  Telieran  and  author  of 
(rt'o/jrapkictd  Mrnunr  of  Pcrmia.  '  U.  M.  Stanley,  the  Africuii  explorer,  who 
came  to  Persia  a*  a  newspaper  coixespoodent.  *  Oomte  J.  de  Ool^ean, 
Ftenoh  minUter  at  Teheran  and  author  of  Tr^  iint  en  Asif.  '  The  author, 
ao  freqnently  cited,  of  IkwHpHoh  de  VArmfnie,  Sec.  '*  British  Beddent  at 
Baghdad,  and  traveller  in  Kurdistan,  who  died  at  Shiraz  in  1821.  "  Afterwards 
Sir  H.  Ellis,  British  envoy  to  Persia.  •*  Afterwards  General  Sir  W.  Monteith. 
"  Afterwards  Sir  H.  Lindsay-Bethtine.  '*  The  ex[)lorer  of  Beluuhi.sian,  after- 
wr»rd«  Sir  H,  Pottinger.  "  Morier  says  that  he  saw  here  MandeUlo's  name 

and  Le  Bran's  ( 1 7Q4).   I  did  not  myself  notice  them.  The  Aiafalaa 

traveller,  frequently  quoted. 
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colunm  has  fallen,  and  parte  of  ite  segments  He  embedded  in  the  soil* 
The  capital  and  small  pieces  of  the  shaft  of  the  oorresponding  left> 
hand  column  are  similarly  buried.  In  Ghardin's  time  all  four  were 
standing.  Stobe  thinks  that  the  topmost  capitals  of  these  pillars  were 
shaped  in  tho  form  of  a  horse ;  but  I  see  no  reason  for  supposing  that 
thej.  terminated  in  anything  else  than  the  familiar  bull^headed  capital 
of  .the*  composite  Acfaiemenian  column,  like  their  connteiparte  in  other 
contemporikiy  fabrics. 

- .  This  hall  leads  to  a  second  or  corresponding  gateway  on  the  eastern 
face,^Av}iere,  similarly  projecting  from  the  side  and  fronts  of  two  massive 
Seconi  I  ftone  piers,  another  pair  of  colossal,  monsters  look  towards 
.  the  mountain.  Th^r  character  and  physiognomy,  however, 
differ  from  their  pendants  on  the  western  face,  and  indicate  a  closer 
sdherence  to  the  Ajasyrian  prototype.  The  bodies  and  the  legs  are 
again  those  of  bulls,  massive,  masculine,  majestic ;  but  above  their 
backs  rise  lofty  wings,  sweeping  upwards  into  the  air  (instead  of  being 
laid  hack,  as  in  the  case  of  Uie  Assyrian  colossi),  with  the  plumes 
exquisitely  carved  in  high  and  seemingly  imperishable  relief.  A  second 
andmore  strpdng  difference  is  that  these  colossi  aro  or  were  human -faced. 
The  pickaxe  of  the  destroys  has  mutilated  their  features  out  of  all  mas- 
culine appearance  ;  but  the  great  ringleted  beards  still  depend  intact 
upon  the  stalwart  chests ;  earrings  hang  from  their  ears  ;  bunches  of 
hair  frame  heavily  the  vanished  laces ;  and  the  heads  are  crowned  by 
lofty  tiaras,  terminating  at  the  summit  in  a  fringe  or  coronet  of 
fearers,  whUe  circular  bands,  curling  upwards  in  the  shape  of  horns, 
adorn  the  front.  The  bewilderment  and  obfnscation  which  appear  in 
equal  degree  to  have  been  excited  in  ancient  travellers  by  these 
remarkable  monsters  are  well  illustrated  in  the  description  of  the 
excellent  Dr.  Fryer,  two  centuries  ago  : — 

Bciug  eatxed  the  Poiua^num  of  Oambyst^  liali,  at  the  Hall  Gates  we  vn- 
ooantrcd  two  horrid.  Shapes  both  for  Gtsndeur  and  Uhwostedness,  being  all  in 
Armonr  of  Coat  of  Ifail,  strikinf  a  Tenor  on  those  abont  to  intrude ;  their 
Oosatensncss  wera  of  the  fiercest  Lions,  and  might  pses  for  such  had  not  huge 
Wings  ma<lo  them  Hying  Oiyilbns,  and  their  Bulk  and  Hinder  Fterto  exceeded  the 
laigest  Elephants.' 

Why  the  bull-headed  colossi  should  have  been  turned  towards  the 
pls4a>  or  1^  main  front  of  the  platform,  and  the  winged  and  man- 
hefided  bulk,  which  are  infinitely  more  imposing,  towards  the  mountain, 
ia  4  problem  which,  so  far  as  I  know,  no  one  has  discussed,  and  which 
no  one  is  likely  to  solve.   Similar  panels  of  cuneiform  inscription 

*  TrarrU,  p.  251.  The  moderns  have  not  been  much  wiser.  M.  An  juotil 
Duperron  interpreted  these  monsters  as  symbolicsl  representations  of  Noah ; 
M.  de  Ba97  as  emblems  of  the  m/thioal  Kaiomnn.  Of  coarse,  the  tmth  is  ^mply 
that  the  artist  had  been  in  Babylon  or  in  As^ria. 
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dot'orate  the  inner  face  ot  the  eastern,  as  of  the  |ire\ious,  <jjateway. 
As  to  the  oljject  of  this  great  twofold  gateway,  with  its  interior  hall, 
I  do  not  conceive  that  there  can  be  much  dispute.  Fergusaon  sup- 
poses it  to  have  been  a  gate  or  seat  of  judgment,  like  those  mentioned 
in  the  Old  Testament,  but  I  know  of  no  ground  for  believing  that  th<» 
Persian  monarchs  so  far  derogated  from  the  exalted  idea  of  monarchy 
expressed  upon  all  their  sculpt ures,  as  to  render  themselves  thus  easily 
accessible  to  their  subjects.  Consequently,  I  regard  the  porch  merely 
as  a  monumental  entry  to  the  palaces  and  audience-halls  beyond,  not 
unlike  the  pylons  of  Luxor  and  Karnak. 

To  the  left  or  north  of  the  Porch  of  Xerxes,  the  natural  rock  crops 
up  to  the  level  of  the  platform,  and  here  are  the  foundations  of  some 
Cisteni  perished  structure,  with  the  bases  of  pillars,  and  with  a 
single  drum  of  an  unfluted  column,  which  T  do  not  remember 
to  have  Keen  noticed  as  such  in  any  previous  work."  On  the  other  or 
south  side  of  the  further  gateway  is  a  tank  or  cistern,  composed, 
accoiding  to  Buckingham,  of  laige  stones,  hollowed,  according  to 
Binning,  out  of  a  single  mass  of  stone^  but,  as  my  notes  say,  hewn  out 
of  the  rock  itself.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  coping  or  parapet,  about  three 
feet  above  the  surface,  and  h  at  present  filled  with  soil  to  a  depth  of 
four  feet  from  the  top.  Its  dimensions  are  eighteen  feet  by  fifteen 
feet ;  and  it  is  supposed  to  have  been  fed  by  one  of  the  subterranean 
aqueducts  beneath  the  surface  of  the  platform,  to  which  I  shall  draw 
attention  later  on,  and  to  have  irrigated  or  embellished  a  garden  which 
may  have  stretched  between  the  Porch  and  the  Audience*hall  of 
Xerxes. 

We  now  approach  the  latter  edifice,  which  must  undoubtedly  have 
been  the  chief  glory  of  the  original  Persepolis,  whose  columns  gave  it 
in  medieval  times  its  title  of  Chehel  Minar,  and  whose 
Xentes.  remains  are  still  the  noblest  survival  of  the  reign  of  the  son 
of  Darius.  At  a  distance  of  fifty-four  yards  from  the  Porch 
of  Xerxes  in  a  southerly  direction,  and  at  right  angles  both  to  it  and 
to  the  longitudinal  axis  of  the  platform,  we  encounter  a  superb  stair- 
way, the  finest  of  those  sculptured  adornments — ^the  Achfemenian 
counterpart  to  the  pylons  of  Egypt,  the  tympana  and  metopes  and 
frieze  of  the  Hellenic  temple,  the  graven  walls  of  the  great  sanetuaries 
of  Buddha,  and  the  western  fa<^e  the  Gothic  minster — ^that  dis- 
tinguish Persepolis  from  all  other  ruins,  and  lift  the  architecture  of  the 
age  of  Darius  and  his  successors  into  an  order  of  separate  individuality 
and  grandeur.  For  a  total  length  of  seventy-two  yards  extends  the 
sculptured  front  of  the  elevated  platform  that  sustains  the  audience- 
hall  ;  and  its  original  height  was  eleven  and  a  half  feet  above  the 

*  I  have  already,  on  p.  74,  disproved  Penot's  assertion  that  the  column  at 
FiBSsigadiB  is  the  sole  nnflnted  column  in  Peisia. 
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lower  level  upon  which  stand  the  Propyhva.  Access  is  gained  to  its 
summit  by  four  flights  of  steps,  two  of  which,  projeotiiig  from  the 
platform,  converge  towards  a  landing  in  its  centre  ;  the  remaining  two 
ascend  the  platfomi  from  either  extremity,  north  nnd  south.  Each 
flight  contains  thirty-one  steps,  which  are  fifteen  and  a  half  feet  long^ 
fourteen  inches  broad,  and  four  inches  deep.  When  we  recognise,  as 
we  shall,  that  the  building  to  which  they  conducted  was  the  andienoe- 
hall  of  the  Great  King,  the  object  of  these  f  in-  stiiirways  to  admit  of 
the  free  coming  and  going  of  the  vast  crowds  that  thronged  thither  to 
do  him  homage,  is  at  once  apparent  ;  and  we  may  admire  both  the 
iogennity  and  tho  practical  wisdom  of  the  architect. 

The  front  wall  of  tho  projecting  central  landing  that  is  formed  by 
the  conyerging  slope  of  the  middle  stairways,  contains  sculptures  of  a 
size  and  cliamct^r  that  both  dominate  and  set  a  tone  to  the 
remainder.  In  the  centre  is  an  oblong  panel,  designed  to 
receive  an  epigraph  which  has  never  been  insrri]>ed — one  among  many 
indications  that  cvi  h  the  older  buildings  on  the  platform  were  nerer 
finished,  and  that  the  Achtemenian  kings,  like  their  more  modem 
successors,  were  either  too  vain  or  too  indolent  to  complete  the  designs 
of  their  predecessors.  On  the  right  side  three  armed  guards,  with 
spears  and  shields,  on  the  1^  side  four  similar  spearmen  with  quivers, 
face  towards  the  empty  panel.  In  the  triangular  space  behind  each  <^ 
these  groups,  that  is  formed  by  the  l)ase  angle  of  the  flights  of  steps, 
is  sculped  on  the  wall  a  rearing  bull,  with  a  lion  whose  claws  and  teeth 
are  fixed  into  its  hinder  flank.  This  is  a  subject  so  frequently  rs- 
produced  in  simihir  compartments  on  the  stairways  of  Fersepolis,  as 
to  deserve  a  passing  note  of  examination.  Some  high  authorities  have 
discovered  therein  a  subtle  all^^cal  meaning.  Layard,  lor  instance^ 
tliinks  that  the  victory  of  the  Eon  over  the  bull  typifies  the  triumph 
of  the  sun,  or  principle  of  heat,  over  water,  or  the  clement  of  moisture. 
But^  though  there  is  some  ground  for  identifying  the  bull  with  the 
latter  principle,  I  do  not  know  that  there  is  any  for  the  connection' 
required  by  the  above  hypothesis  between  the  lion  and  the  sun. 
A  particular  reference  has  been  detected  by  some  to  tiie  phase  through 
which  the  sun  passes  at  Ko  Buz.  Others,  again,  have  coigeetured  that 
the  combat  symbolised  is  that  between  Ormusd  and  Ahriman,  or  the 
principles  of  good  and  evil,  the  lion  representing  the  pernicious  and 
destructive  power — the  answer  to  which,  of  course.  Is  that  on  palaces 
adorned  with  the  sculptured  praises  of  Ormuzd,  the  victory  of  his 
adversary  is  hardly  likely  to  have  been  pourtrayed.  More  probably 
the  combat  is  merely  a  symbolical  representation  of  the  conflict,  so 
frequently  depicted  in  other  forms  on  the  neighbouring  walls^  between 
the  king  and  various  horrid  monsters  that  dispute  his  royal  power.  The 
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lion  is  the  euil)lem  of  triuiuphaut  majesty ;  the  bull  typifies  powerful 
but  vanquisbed  force. 

We  now  p.iss  to  the  inaiu  wall  of  the  terrace,  whose  j)r(K;essional 
bas-reliefs  f>ii|)ply  us  with  a  clue  to  the  ceremonies  that  were  enacted 
p  upon  its  >uiuiiiit.    in  three  lon^  lines  or  liaruis  they  stretch 

siouH  at  away  to  right  and  left,  towards,  the  tei-rainal  staircases; 
NoRnz  although  the  full  height  of  the  platform  has  been  reduced, 
and  the  integrity  of  the  uppermost  row  of  figures  hai»  been  sadly  im- 
paned,  by  a  mutilation  that  has  sawn  tliem  right  in  twain,  leading 
only  the  lower  halves  of  the  Ijudics  depicted.  At  either  end  the  angle 
formed  l>y  the  steps  is  tilled  with  an  identical  lion  and  bull  ;  the  group 
at  the  eiistern  extremity,  owin<4  to  its  having  been  buried  for  many 
centuries  beneath  the  soil,  retaining  a  wonderful  and  brilliant  freshness 
of  outliqe.  Next  to  these  triangular  panels,  at  either  end,  come 
tablets  for  inscriptions.  My  notes  record  that  that  on  the  eastern  side 
has  l)een  obliterated; '  but  the  western  compartment  contains  a  cunei- 
form inscription,  combining  a  dedication  to  Ormuad  with  the  name  of 
*  Xerxes,  the  Great  King,  the  King  of  kings,  the  son  of  Darius,  the 
tinij,  the  Aehcvmenian.' -  From  this  panel  the  triple  row  of  figures, 
'  already  spoken  of,  each  a  little  o\  cr  three  feet  in  height,  march  towards 
the  centre ;  v  liile  a  correspontimii  procession  advances  from  the  left 
or  opposite  wmg.  These  two  sets  of  groups  very  clearly  represent 
different  classes  of  individuals.  Those  upon  tlie  left  with  lances  and 
arms,  and  nmsical  instruments,  nccompanicd  by  chariots  and  horses, 
are  manifestly  the  courtiers  and  innards  of  the  Great  King.  Those 
upon  the  right,  on  the  other  hand,  subdivided  into  smaller  groups 
by  sculptured  likenesses  of  cypress-trees,  typify,  by  their  differin-; 
physiognomy  and  costumes,  the  various  natiojialilies  from  which  they 
Avere  drawn  ;  and  by  the  fjbject.s  which  they  escort  or  convey,  viz., 
oxen,  rams,  a.s.se.s,  camels,  truits,  vases,  jewels,  ornaments,  and  oflerings 
in  j/f  Ticral  the  homage  or  tribute  of  sul»iect  peoples.  There  can  be 
very  little  doiiht,  thei-eforc,  that  we  have  here  depicted  the  ceremonial 
observance  that  took  })lace  annually  in  the  palace  ai)ove,  at  such  time 
as  the  Great  King  came  to  Persepolis  at  the  vernal  equinox,  or  No 
Ruz,  to  receive  the  reports  of  his  othcers,  and  the  tribute  of  his  sub- 
jects ;  just  as  were  chiselled  upon  the  frieze  of  the  Parthenon  at  Athens 
the  leas  aerions  splendours  of  the  Panathenaic  procession. 
The  And  now  having  mounted  to  the  upper  level  of  the 

coinniitH  platform,  we  approach  the  most  notable  external  objects 
.among  the  roius,  where 

'  M.  Penrot  (p.  696)  says  that  it  n«ver  contained  an  inscription ;  bat  this,  I 
tijink.  is  wTonp. 

"  Vidt  Rawlioson«  Spiegel,  Oppert,  and  Weisbacb  in  tbu  localities  before 
cited. 
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Tboae  black  giaaite  pillara,  onoe  b^b-reMed 
By  Tanuhid  in  Peraepolis  to  bear 
His  honse,  now,  'mkl  thi  ir  broken  flicrhts  of  stops, 
Lie  prone,  enormous,  clown  the  raonntain-aide. 

And  yet  that  they  do  not  ull  so  lie  the  photographs  will  show,  and  we 
can  still)  amid  a  chaos  of  wilful  destruction,  most  thankfully  perceive. 
The  columns  that  still  sui  vive,  albeit  in  a  sadly  mutilated  condition, 
along  with  the  yet  visible  bases  of  others  that  have  long  ago  fallen  or 
diaappesred,  reveal  to  us  the  plan  of  the  building.  It  consisted  of  a 
central  hall  supported  by  six  rows  oi  six  columns  each,  with  advanced 
porticos  on  three  of  its  sides,  north,  east,  and  west,  containing  two  rowa 
ol  six  columns  each,  or  a  grand  total  of  seventy- two  columns.  Of  these 
thirteen  are  still  standing. '  No  plan  that  I  have  hitherto  seen  (that 
which  accompanies  this  chapter  has  been  drawn  under  my  own  instruc- 
tions) places  these  in  their  right  positions.  To  a  visitor  approaching 
from  the  north  or  principal  staircase  they  are  :  (1)  In  the  north  portico^ 
the  third  from  the  right  in  theouter  row ;  (2)  in  the  central  hall,  the  outer- 
most on  the  left  in  the  first  row,  the  second  from  the  right  in  the  third 
TOW,  and  the  third  from  the  left  in  the  fourth  row ;  (3)  in  the  east 
portico,  the  third  and  fourth  from  the  north  in  the  outer  row,  and  the 
second  and  third  in  the  inner  row ;  (4)  in  the  west  portico  the  iirst^ 
fifth,  and  sixth  from  the  north  in  the  outer  row,  and  the  third  and 
sixth  in  the  inner  row.  In  many  other  eases  the  bases  are  still  standing, 
with  fragments  of  the  shattered  drums  lying  hard  by.  The  interior 
surfaces  of  the  latter,  where  they  were  originally  joined  to  each  other, 
are  as  smooth  and  level  as  on  the  day  when  they  were  planed,  and  the 
holes  are  visible  in  them  that  contained  the  dowels,  by  which  they  were 
held  together.  The  second  and  third  in  the  outer  row  of  the  west  por- 
tico struck  me  at  fint  as  being  those  that  must  have  &llen  most 
recently  (and  that  made  up  the  total  to  fifteen  at  the  beginning  of  the 
century),  since  the  broken  fragments  of  their  shafts  are  still  lying  where 
they  fell ;  but  a  reference  to  the  pages  of  Ker  Porter  shows  me  that 
this  was  a  false  inference,  since  the  two  additional  survivors  in  his  day 
belonged  to  the  central  group,  and  not  to  either  of  the  porticoes.   It  is 

•  The  sure,  tliough  gra<lual,  process  of  Uecay  is  illustrated  by  the  ever- 
dwindling  uumbur  of  columns  that  has  beea  recorded  hy  travelicrs  at  different 
times  dmring  the  last  three  oentaries,  and  which  I  have  gathered  from  my  teading. 
Figueioa  (1619)  reported  20,  Delia  Valle  (1621)  25,  Herbert  (1627)  19,  Mandeldo 
(1638)  19,  Tavernier  (16f5;  but  it  appears  doubtful  whether  he  actually  vbitod 
the  spot  himself)  12,  D.'iulier-Deslnnd.  s  10.  rhairTin  (circ.  1670)  20  [19 

only  in  his  illustratioiij,  h'lyvr  ( 1('>77)  18,  Kaempfer  (1694)  17,  Le  Brun  0  704)  19 
[i.e.  including  the  two  in  rrupykca],  Niebuhr  (1765)  17,  Frankiin  (1787)  15, 
Morier  (1809)  10,  Ouseley  (1811)  15,  Porter  (1818)  15,  Rich  (1821)  15,  De  Bode 
(1841)  13,  Bimiing  (1851)  18.  Uaeher  (1861)  13,  Moaasey  (1866)  13.  SUck 
<I881)  12.  It  will  be  seen  that  Mreral  of  these  writeca  have  made  mistake!. 
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evident  from  the  capitals  still  in  situ  in  a  more  or  less  mutilated  con- 
dition, and  from  the  remains  of  others  that  lie  below,  that  the  two 
Aehaeraeninn  orders  were  both  represented  iti  this  fabric.  In  the  front 
portico  and  in  the  central  hall,  tho  Innms  were  surmountotl  hy  the 
composite  or  triple  capital,  terminating  in  two  demi-bullsy  whose 
hollowed  necks  supported  the  architrave,  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the 
Porch  of  Xerxes.  The  shafts  of  these  pillars  are  formed  of  three  blocks. 
In  the  two  lateral  porticoes  the  simpler  type  of  capital,  consisting  only 
of  bulls'  heads,  superimposed  upon  a  shaft  of  four  blocks,  prevails ; 
although  oven  here  this  nomenclature  is  not  strictly  accurate,  seeing 
that  in  the  east  portico  the  animals'  heads  depicted  seem  to  have  been 
unicorns  and  not  bulls.  All  the  seventy-two  columns,  witliout  excep- 
tions, were  fluted,  and  all  were  of  the  same  height.'  Those  in  the 
central  hall  rested  upon  a  simple  squared  plinth  i  those  in  the  porticoes 
had  a  more  ornate  circular  base,  resembling  that  of  the  columns  in  the 
FropyUea,  which  has  sometimes  been  compared  to  an  Inverted  lotus- 
flower,  but  is  more  correctly  described  as  a  bell-shaped  block,  adorned 
with  long  leaves,  the  points  of  which  are  turned  downwards. 

The  outer  porticoes  are  140^  feet  long,  by  28  feet  broad.  A  dis- 
tance of  71  feet  separates  them  from  the  central  hall ;  but  between  the 
Dinen-  north  portico  and  the  latter  are  four  massive  substructures, 
gtons  the  meaning  of  which  is  not  dear.^  We  then  enter  the  great 
ball  itself,  through  and  around  which  were  traced  by  Flandin  and 
Ooste  the  relics  of  subterranean  aqueductis.  The  exterior  dimensions 
of  this  hall,  which  was,  doubtless,  the  chief  glory  of  Persepolis,  are  140 
feet  in  each  direction,  or  not  far  short  of  a  square  of  50  yards.^  It 

*  FergujiJiOD  (p.  ItiH),  observing  the  greater  apparent  height  of  the  cuhmms  of 
the  porticoes  than  of  those  of  the  central  hall,  and  inferring  (erroneously,  1  think) 
that  the  latter  did  not  have  the  baH-ciq»itals,  invents  a  particular  kind  of  capital 
for  them,  so  aa  to  redress  the  inequality.  He  gives  the  dimensions  of  the  portioo- 
columns  as  67^  feet  high  to  the  top  of  the  bulls'  heads,  64  feet  to  the  hollow  of 
their  necks ;  shaft,  54  feet  10  inches  high,  ^  feet  in  diameter  at  base,  4.^  feet  at 
the  top  ;  b.vc,  r>\  feet  high  ;  capitals,  7  fcot  high,  12  feet  2  inches  broad  ;  and  of 
the  hall-cohnntis :  sliafi,  41f  foot  high;  triple  capital,  K?!.  feet  hii^h.  Ker  Tortcr 
gives  the  numUer  of  lJutings  as  oli  (Ouselej,  40).  Flandin  and  Coste  give  the 
height  as  63  feet  10  inches,  and  distance  from  axis  to  axis,  29  feet. 

*  Ooste,  in  his  restoration,  suggested,  and  Perrot  baa  accepted  the  suggestion* 
that  these  may  have  supported  colossal  figures  of  bulls.  Fecgusson  and  other? 
have  regarded  them  as  the  bases  of  doorways. 

»  FergiT^snn  fpp.  170-1)  fnvs  that  it  contained  jO.dOO  square  fcvt,  or,  with  the 
walls  (which  are  hi^^  <>\vn  (Tcaiir.n),  5r»,7(*(t.  Adding  to  these,  porticoes.  42,otH> 
square  feet,  and  guard-rooms  (Hgain  imagioarj)  0,800,  he  arrives  at  a  total  of 
105,000  square  feet.  Ue  then  gives  the  dimensions  of  the  famous  buildings  uf 
andttit  and  modem  timea :  Great  Hall  at  Kamak,  68,300  square  feet  inside, 
88,800  +  halls  and  porticoes;  Temple  of  Olympian  Zeus  at  Athens,  69,000;  at 
Agrigentom,  66,000;  Cologne  Catbedtal,  81,600;  Milan  Cathedral,  107,800;  and 
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may  not  iimptly  be  compared  witli  the  pillared  hall  ot*  Kai  iiak  on  tl»f» 
Nile  ;  ami  it  must,  iinny  judjfinent,  have  been  a  more  artistic  structui  f, 
siiite,  ill  spite  of  the  cunibrous  (lisj)n>portioii  of  its  capitals,  and  its  lack 
of  the  varied  sculptures  that  adorn  the  .surface  of  the  Egyptian  pillars, 
its  superficial  area  was  less  crowded,  and  its  iuterlaoin!*  vistas  were 
consequently  less  obstructed  than  in  the  temple  of  the  Thothrnes. 

There  remain  two  impnrtauL  ijucstions  that  are  suggested  by  the 
Hall  of  Xerxes,  and  that  have  hitherto  l>een  solved  in  accordance  with 
Problem  ^he  preconceived  theories  ot  writers,  rather  than  from  data 
ofwRlU  collected  on  the  spf»t.  T!ie  first  is  that  of  the  walls,  the 
second  is  that  of  the  roof.  W  as  the  central  hall  surrounded  by  walls  : 
and  wjis  it  connected  by  walls  with  the  porticoes,  so  Jis  to  form  one 
great  quadrilateral  .'  Fergusson  thus  conceives  it.  Round  the  hall, 
and  framing  the  pi)i  ticoes  at  either  end,  he  places  in  his  restoration 
a  wall  of  crude  brick  eighteen  feet  thick  with  windows  and  niches 
siniilar  in  shape  to  those  which  we  shall  presently  observe  in  the 
Palace  of  Darius,  The  angles  at  either  end  of  the  north  portico  he  fills 
with  imairina?-y  <,niard-roonj.s,  sim i la i  ly  constructed.  Now  it  is  true,  so 
far  fis  1  l:iio\v.  t  li;it  there  is  no  «»tlier  instance,  in  Persia  or  elsewhere 
(but  amid  wiuit  a  paucity  of  cognate  renlain^^),  of  porticoes  standing  in 
entire  independence  of  the  central  fabric  to  which  structurally  they 
belong.  To  this  extent  may  we  regard  with  su.spicion  the  restorations 
of  Coste  and  Cliipiez,  It  is  also  true  that  the  majority  of  the 
remaining  buildings  on  the  platform  appear  to  have  had  walls  P.ut 
the  very  fact  that  the  indestructible  remnants  of  these  walls  tiiere 
survive  :  that,  though  mud  and  brick  have  wasted  to  nothing,  vet 
the  stone  portals,  and  window  cjises,  and  niches,  in  every  cjise  remain 
in  situ  ;  whilst  in  the  Hall  of  Xerxes  there  is  not  the  faintest  vestige 
of  wimlow,  niche,  or  door — is  to  my  mind  an  unanswerable  argument 
against  the  construction  at  any  time  of  a  similar  enclosure  with  stone 
fittings  h^re  Tt  is  inconceivable  that,  if  such  had  existed,  it  could  have 
wholly  disappeared.  FerL'iisson  meets  this  difficulty  by  supposinq^  a 
wall  of  mud  bricks  only,  faced  with  enamelled  tiles.  Nf»t  the  least 
trace  of  tiither  has  however  l)een  discovered  ;  and  there  seems  no 
reason  why  stone  should  have  been  employed  in  all  the  other  walls,  and 
not  in  this.  Furthermore,  walls  of  such  a  character  and  dimensions 
would  have  deprived  tlie  building  of  the  |)arti<  ular  individuality  which 
it  appears  to  have  claimed,  and  would  liave  interfered  with  its  maia 

concludes  bv  ^y  mg  :  '  Taken  all  in  all»  Milan  Cathednil  is,  perhaps,  the  buildiug 
that  resembles  it  most,  both  in  style  and  the  general  character  of  the  eileot  it 
mn»t  have  produced  on  the  spectator.'   This  is  the  kind  of  appreciation  that 

coulti  onlj  have  been  written  by  a  critic  who  had  never  seen  the  place  be  was 
descri bine,  nnd  was  n  slave  to  bis  own  thenries  of  roconstrnclion.  Ait  profitably 
might  we  compare  Westminster  Abbey  with  the  Taj  at  Agra. 
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architectaral  purpose.    No  one  now  seems  to  deny — the  sculptures 

indeed  may  be  said  to  have  proved  it — that  this  was  the  Great  Hall  of 

Audience,  the  Imperial  Talar  or  Throne  Room,  of  the  King  of  kings. 

Here,  upon  a  throne  and  under  a  canopy,  similar  to  those  which  we 

shall  presently  observe  depicted  .upon  the  graven  doorways  of  the  other 

palaces,  he  sat  in  state  to  see  and  to  be  seen  of  his  people.   Up  the 

stairways,  and  through  the  porticoes,  and  between  the  pillared  aisles 

they  thronged  to  do  him  homage.    Broad  space  and  light,  free  range  of 

vision  and  movement,  were  required.    Majesty  was  not  called  upon  to 

conceal  its  radiance,  but  rather  to  shine  before  all  men.    Xor  is  there 

any  difficulty  in  supplying  the  substitute  for  walls  and  doors,  that  may 

have  been  needed  to  check  or  to  facilitate  ingress  and  egress,  and  to 

regulate  the  light.  Tliere  is  great  continuity  in  the  East.  The  clue  to 

a  distant  antiquity  sometimes  stares  us  in  the  face  at  our  threshold; 

and  in  the  ialar^  or  throne  rooms  of  the  modem  Persian  kings,  from 

Shah  Abbas  downwards,  as  I  liave  described  them  at  Teheran  and 

Isfahan,  we  have  samples  of  royal  audience  halls,  where  the  monarch 

displays  himself  to  the  assembled  multitudes,  and  where  the  interior 

of  the  apartment  is  veiled  or  shaded  by  the  dexterous  use  of  em> 

broidered  tapestnes  and  curtains.     Nay  more,  if  so  modem  an 

illustration  be  regarded  with  suspicion,  liave  we  not,  in  a  contemporary 

document  of  the  highest  authenticity,  a  record  of  the  precise  system  of 

decoration  to  which  I  allude  .'    At  Hhushan  or  Susa,  where  was  the 

winter-palace  of  the  same  princes,  whose  more  solid  erections  we  are 

here  exaniin ill L,'.    in  tlie  court  of  the  garden  of  the  king's  palace  were 

wliite.  gn  en,  and  lihie  hangings,  fastened  with  cords  of  Hue  linen  and 

purple  to  silver  riiii^s  and  pillars  of  marble.'  '     Without,  therefore, 

accepting  in  fuil  uicasun'   ilic  restorations  of  either  of  the  French 

artists  before  mentioned,  and  without  peremptorily  tii  uying  thai  walls 

of  some  kind   may  liave    united  tin*  central  hall   with  its  lateral 

colonnades,  I  feel  that  a  closer  .ipproxiiii  itiou  to  the  truth  is  probably 

to  be  found  in  their  hypotheses  tlian  in  those  of  the  English  authority  ; 

and  that  wliatever  this  great  t'.ibric  may  have  lo'ikcd  like  when  Xerxes 

held  therein  his  glittering  dn ,  li<i ts,  it  as-^iutMlly  did  nut  resemble  in  the 

least  ilegrcc  the  hypotlietiral  i  .  cuiKNtrucLiun  uf  Fergusson. 

A  similar  process  of  reasoning,  starting  from  the  premie'  ut"  what 

actually  is  or  was,  rather  than  wh.ii   might  or  ought  to  liave  hem, 

„    .  should,  T  think,  lu'  iuinlicd,  botli  here  and  in  the  remaining: 

Roof  .        .       .  , 

Pei  scpi)litjin  palace^.,  U>  the  (piestion  of  l  onts     There  cannot 

be  a  doul)t,  from  the  hollowed  centre  of  the  iHecpludous  capitals  in 
this  case,  no  less  than  from  the  incised  njortise  joints  in  the  angle-piers 
of  some  of  the  other  j^tructure.s,  that  they  were  made  to  receive  an 

'  Esther  i.  5,  fi. 
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arcliitrave  or  roof-beam.  These  can  hardly  have  been  of  stone,  for  the 
rr  asons  that  the  pillars  are  neither  stout  enough  nor  close  enough  to 
have  supported  tiie  weight,  that  not  a  fragment  of  any  such  ceiling  has 
ever  been  found,  and  that  the  idea  is  foreign  to  the  cognate  architectural 
.styles.  On  the  other  hand  we  have,  in  the  statements  of  the  Greek 
historians,  notably  of  Quintus  Curtius,'  the  best  possible  grounds  for 
believing  that  the  ceilings  of  the  Persepolitan  ]>alaoes  were  of  cedar  ; 
a  tact  wliidi  has  been  corroborated  by  the  discovery  of  traces  of 
that  material  upon  the  platform  itself.  That  the  roofs  so  constructed 
.were  covered  over  and  protected  from  the  elements  by  a  layer  of 
rnnnnod  clay,  appears  highly  probable  from  the  analogy  of  Persian 
buildings  for  many  centuries  ]»n5;t,  and  wi)uld  seem  to  hare  been  re- 
quired by  the  exigent  ics  of  the  climate.  In  the  absence,  however,  of 
any  direct  evidence  I  prefer  neither  to  theorise  nor  to  dc^graatise  upon 
this  point.  For  similar  reasons  I  would  reject  the  audacious  theory 
with  regard  to  the  roofs  of  the  Achemenian  palaces  that  was  started 
by  Fergusson.  Proceeding  upon  the  solitary  analogy  of  the  rock- 
ficulptures  above  the  royal  tombs  at  Naksh-i  lUistam  and  behind 
Persepolis,  where,  upon  a  roof  resembling  the  t  li  vation  and  facade  of 
the  neighbouring  palaces,  the  king  is  depicted,  for  devotional  purposes, 
Standing  upon  a  twofold  st^ige  or  throne,  he  imagined  that  this  scene 
was  a  precise  reproduction  of  the  principal  secular  edifices  on  the  plat- 
form ;  and  even  went  so  far  as  to  declare  that '  it  admits  of  no  doubt 
that  there  were  stages  on  the  roof  of  the  palaces  as  on  the  tombs/  It 
is  suflicient  to  say  that  beyond  the  fanciful  analogy  alluded  to  there  is 
not  a  single  argument  worthy  of  the  name  in  favour  of  such  a  conten- 
tion.* It  is  as  though  some  future  critic  were  to  reason  from  Nelson's 
Column  in  Trafalgar  Square  to  any  other  Corinthian  column  of  the 
Georgian  age  that  might  be  found  at  a  later  date  in  a  mutilated  or 
stunted  condition. 

Passing  through  the  Hall  of  Xerxes  from  north  to  south,  and  pur- 
suing the  order  that  will  naturally  be  followed  hy  most  visitors*  foot- 
Palace  of  steps,  we  next  come,  at  a  slight  distance  to  the  south,  to 
Darius  another  and  much  smaller,  but  also  a  more  perfect  building, 
to  which  the  inscriptions  upon  it  have  been  responsible  for  giving  the 
title  of  the  Palace  of  Darius.   Tliis  structure  consists  of  a  central  hall, 

'  ///V.  Alex,  v.,  vii.  5.  •  Multa  *  etlro  ludiiicata  crat  i"ef?ia;  quae  celeriter,  igne 
con<  <-i>to,  late  fu<lit  incomlium.'  Lebanon  an«1  Taurus,  the  j^reat  cedar-growing 
iuir-i  rie!«  of  the  aiicieul  worl<l,  were  connected  by  well-trodden  caravan  routes 
with  I'ersui. 

'  Viilft  however,  Fer^usson'ii  own  .statement  of  the  case,  pp.  126-31,  167-70, 
190.  Had  such  a  acoond  storey  existed,  tD^ans  must  have  existed  of  ascending  to 
it.  Uat  though  every  other  staircase  on  the  platform  is  wholly  or  in  part  pre- 
served, there  is  not  the  remotest  trace  of  any  such  a^tcent  to  a  higher  floor. 
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supported  bj  Bizteen  columns  in  four  rows  06  four  each,  with  a  portico 
of  eight  eolumosy  in  two  corresponding  rows  on  the  south  front,  and 
with  traces  of  what  apparently  were  chambers  on  the  longer  sides  and 
at  the  back.  This  is  the  only  building  on  the  platform  that  faces  to- 
wards the  south ;  and  there  two  flights  of  steps,  one  at  either  end  of 
•the  terrace  on  which  it  stands,  furnished  the  principal  means  of  access. 
In  later  times  a  third  staircase  was  added,  and  another  entrance  effected 
•on  the  west  side,  OTcrlooking  the  brink  of  the  main  platform  and  the 
plain  of  Mervdasht.  To  a  Tisitor  approaching,  as  we  are  doing,  from 
the  north  this  will  be  the  natural  mode  of  entry  ;  and  I  will  therefore 
take  the.  building,  so  to  speak,  in  the  rear,  and  describe  it  therefrom, 
step  by  step. 

The  entire  edifice  stands  upon  a  st^fltflfiRli^ftatform,  nearly  ten 
Side*  feet  higher  than  that  of  thQ^urbar-HeJ^f  Xerxes.  Its 
«iiliwioe  dimensions  are  132^  feet  long^*9H  leei'^oad.'  Ascending 
the  small  double  stairway  on  the  west  front,  we  observe  a  partly  buried 
Inscription  on  the  wall  of  the  platform  ;  while  on  the  front. wall  of  the 
stairway,  flanked  by  the  familiar  lion  and  bull  in  either  spandrel,  h  a 
tablet  containing  a  splendidly  preserved  inscription,  telling  us  that 
this  staircase  was  the  work  of  Artaxerxes  III.  or  Ochus  (b.c.  361-338),* 
160  yean  posterior  to  the  editice  itself.  At  the  top  of  the  steps  we 
pass  through  a  doorway,  the  side-walls  of  which  have  shifted  on  their 
bases  (probably  owing  to  earl  h  iuake)  and  are  inclined  towards  each 
other  Continuing  through  a  biuall  antechamber  or  porch,  a  second 
doorway  introduces  us  into  the  central  hall.  On  eitlicr  jamb  of  tliis 
doorway  (which,  like  its  j)redccessor,  appears  to  have  l)een  a  structural 
alteration  of  Art-axerxes)  is  sculped  one  of  those  symbolical  combats 
between  a  king  and  a  monster  (at  diilerent  times  a  bull,  a,  uuicurn,  a 
^iffin,  or  a  stiunge  compound  of  opjX)site  attributes)  which  we  shall  so 
frequently  notice  in  the  remaining  buildings.  Jn  all  these  bas-rcliet's 
the  king  with  girt  loins,  but  in  an  absolutely  unconcerned  fashion,  and 
with  frigid  uniformity  of  attitude,  plunges  a  dagger  into  the  belly  of 
the  laoiister,  which  rears  on  its  hind  legs  before  hini,  but  which  he 
Stately  gnisps  by  the  liom  i)rojecting  from  its  head. 

Owing  to  the  introduction  of  this  (probably  later)  entrance,  there 
is  an  unusual  lack  of  uniformity  in  tlie  structural  disposition  of  the 
Central  central  hall.  Its  dinK  iisions,  which  are  a  square  of  fifty 
feet,  arc  clearly  marked  by  the  existence  in  mht  of  a  number 
of  immense  blocks  of  chiselled  stone,  bearing  a  high  poUsh, '  and 

'  I  take  these  fignies  from  Fergr^isson.  Porter  says  170  feet  by  95,  and  anotlicr 
writer  180  by  96.  -  Rawlinson,  J.R.A.S.,  vol.  x.  p.  n  i2  :  Spieircl,  pp.  68-71 . 

'  It  mast  have  been  in  this  buihlinpr  that  Don  Silva  y  Figueroa's  mastiff,  from 
seeing  itdelf  reflected  in  the  mirror-like  polisli  of  the  walls,  became  so  furious 
that  it  had  to  be  chained  np  when  ii  euteredi 
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coloured  almost  black  with  exposure,  whicli  stand  detached  from  each 
other  all  round  the  line  which  we  may  assume  to  have  been  occupied 
by  the  walls  of  the  building,  in  which  they  constituted  the  principal 
feiiture.  Some  of  them — the  largest  and  loftiest  are  doorways,  with 
projecting  fluted  cornice  ;  the  smaller  are  either  pierced  as  windows  to 
admit  light,  or  are  hollowed  into  the  form  of  niches  or  takficJies,  which 
to  this  day  remain  the  favourite  Persian  form  of  mural  decoration, 
besides  supplying  a  receptacle  for  ornaments  or  furniture.  On  the 
north  side  of  the  hall  are  two  doorways  and  three  niches  ;  on  the  west 
side,  two  doorways  and  two  niches  ;  on  the  east  side,  one  doorway  and 
three  niches  ;  on  the  south  side,  or  original  front,  one  doorway  and 
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four  windows.  In  this  doorway  is  sculped  anotlier  familiar  Achie- 
menian  group,  viz.  the  king  passing  out  of  the  palace  with  the  royal 
parasol  held  by  two  attendants  above  his  head.'  On  the  floor  are 
traces  of  the  substructures  of  what  were  once  sixteen  columns  that 
supported  the  roof,  but  of  the  plinths,  shafts,  or  capitals  of  which  no 
relics  have  been  found. ^  Outside  the  wall  with  the  windows,  eight 
similar  columns  adorned  a  portico,  the  oast  and  west  walls  of  which 
contain  each  a  doorway  and  a  niche,  besides  a  gigantic  monolith  or 

'  Binning  says  that  the  king's  head-dress  is  perforated  with  numerous  isrnall 
holes, as  though  for  nails  to  fasten  platrs  of  gold  or  some  other  substance  upon  it. 
I  do  not  think  that  any  other  writer  has  noticed  this. 

•  Hence  the  inference,  in  which  some  Iiavc  indulged,  that,  like  the  columns  of 
the  Achicmcnian  palace  at  Ecbataca,  they  were  made  of  wood. 
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angle-pier,  twenty-two  feet  high  (immediately  at  the  summit  of  the 
two  main  flights  of  steps),  the  incised  grooves  in  the  summit  of  one 
of  which  betray  to  this  day  the  manner  in  which  the  beams  of  the  roof 
rested  upon  them.  On  the  outer  side  of  the  portico,  as  also  on  either 
side  of  the  central  hall,  and  again  behind  the  latter— i.e.  on  the  north, 
are  the  somewhat  obscure  traces  of  what  appear  to  have  been  apart- 
ments of  greater  or  less  dimensious. 

The  Palace  of  Darius  is  unusually  rich  in  inscriptions.  First  niay 
he  mentioned  those  which  are  responsible  for  its  name.  They  run  in 
l^j^ip.  narrow  lines  round  the  Injrilers  of  the  window- frames  and 
tion»  niches,  or  are  chiselled  in  triple  tihlets  above  the  bus-reliels 
on  the  inner  sides  of  the  doors.  The  great  angle-pier  in  the  south-west 
corner  has  also  been  a  favourite  field  for  the  sculptor.  Here  is  a 
cuneiform  inscription  which  tells  us  that  Darius  did  not  tini.^h  tins 
pahw;e,  but  ihul  it  was  c<»mpleted  hy  his  son  Xerxes,  Here,  also,  is 
a  Kulic  inscription,  and  a  I'eibian  tjhaz'  h  or  ode,  that  wa.^  in.scril)('d  hy 
Sultan  Ibrahim,  the  son  of  Sliah  Kukli.  'grandson  of  Tiniur. 

Hani  hy,  as  if  to  mark  a  more  enijihatic  anli-cliniax,  a  patriotic 
citi/.en  of  JShiruz,  thirty  y»  ais  ago,  cut  two  Ion*,'  inscriptions  in  honour 
of  Nasr-ed  Din  Shah.  It  is  on  the  .south  doorway  of  the  .same 
building  that  were  engraved  ilif  Pehlevi  in.scriptions  of  8hapur  If. 
and  ITT.,  which  I  have  previously  noticed.  Nor  have  the  moderns  ViV'i'w 
bolnntliiand  in  their  nicaiu  r  but  witlial  ni>t  nn  aningless  epigraj  lis. 
There  arc  srvcra!  nann  s  (hitinir  I'loni  about  the  year  1700.  On  tlu* 
main  noi  th  doorway  is  a  long  list  of  the  English  company  that  passed 
with  Colonel  J.  Macdonald  (Sir. I.  M.  Kinneir)  in  1820;  and  on  one 
of  the  western  niches  1  <>bst  r\  cd,  fruju  his  signature,  that  my  friend 
Professor  Vambery  had  al^o  succuudjed  to  the  temptation  of  the  sur- 
roundings. 

As  I  have  said,  the  main  entrance  to  tlie  Palace  of  Darius  was  on 
the  south  J  and  Iwi  e  tlie  excavations  of  Flnn'lin  and  Cost*',  lifty  years 
South  ^*'''*'  sculptures  and  inscriptions  vviiich  had  been 

stairc  as.'  only  imperfectly  seen  and  tlescribed  by  the  earlier  travelltM  s. 
As  in  the  Great  liall  of  Xftxc>.  so  here,  the  tVont  of  the  styhdiat*-  or 
platform  was  richly  carved.  Two  jn  oeession.N  of  armed  warrioi's,  with 
gigantic  lances  and  \sith  (juixers  «>m  tlicir  backs,  march  towards  a 
central  panel,  whi<  h,  like  tw<i  others  at  tlir  outer  extremities,  contain 
a  cuneiform  repetition  of  the  joint  autlior>lii}i  of  Dai-iiis  and  X<  r\es. 
At  either  en<l  a  flight  of  steps  asct-ii(U  the  platfoini.  the  lion  and  biil^ 
appearing  on  the  outer  triangle  1<  rnietl  by  the  slope,  while  on  the 
inner  wall  a  row  of  admirably  carved  ligures  mounts  the  staircase 
along  with  the  visitor. 

Like  its  predecessor,  this  structure  suggests  two  (piesti(ms,  the 
solution  of  one  of  which  relates  to  itself  alone  ;  while  the  other  con- 
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cerns  equally  all  the  edifices  upon  the  platform.  Firstly,  then,  what 
was  the  character  and  object  of  this  building  1  It  is  too  small  to  have 
ciuiiuni<>r  ^6en  a  public  hall  of  audience.  On  the  other  hand,  the'^Bur- 
of  lul  l  I. ling  rounding  chambers  and  apartments  appear  to  suggest  the 
attributes  of  a  residence.  Those  only  wlio  entertain  the  outworn 
fallacy  that  Persepolis  was  a  collection  of  sanctuaries  or  palace-temples, 
will  agree  with  Fei^usson  that  <hey  may  have  been  '  devoted  to  priestly 
mysterieSi  perhaps  chapels.'  There  is  no  ground  whatsoever  for  such 
a  belief.  On  the  other  hand,  if,  as  is  now  generally  supposed,  this  was 
the  private  residence  of  the  king,  on  the  (x;casion  of  his  annual  visits 
to  Persepolis  (and  we  can  well  understand  the  advantages  of  a  southern 
outlook  in  the  doubtful  warmth  of  an  early  Persian  spring-tide),  I 
nevertheless  cannot  credit,  from  what  I  have  seen  or  read  of  Eastern 
modes  of  life,  that  anything  like  sufticient  accommodation  can  have 
existed  here  both  for  the  monarch,  foi  his  necessary  guards  and 
attendants,  and  for  the  royal  harem.'  1  should  feel  disposed  therefore 
to  think  that  it  must  have  been  the  othcial  residence  of  the  sovereign, 
•  where  he  transacted  his  private  business,  ate  his  meals,  or  enjoyed 
repose ;  but  that  the  manifold  equipage  and  accompaniment  of  the 
seraglio — ^the  wives,  concubines,  female  slaves,  nurses,  children  and 
eunuchs^must  have  been  accommodated  in  some  other  and  neighbour- 
ing building.' 

The  second  and  wider  question  is  that  of  the  nature  and  material 
of  the  walls,  that  must  unquestionably  have  united  the  stOl  surviving 
giiestirni  doorways,  nicheSy  and  windows,  not  in  this  palace  only,  but 
of  vralla  jj|  other  edifices  on  the  platform  that  present  similar 
features.  I  say  unquestionably,  not  merely  on  a  priori  grounds,  but 
Ijecause  on  the  inner  sides  and  surfaces  of  the  stone  monoliths  just 
mentioned  are  unmistakable  traces  of  their  original  juncture  with  walls 

'  Tfxicr,  iu  liis  plates  and  text,  boldly  no  de^^criUes  it. 

•  That  the  *  boose  of  the  women  *  and  the  *  king's  hcmse  *  were  sep(u-ate  in  the 
ttmi;  of  the  Acbamenian  kings  is  evident  from  Esther  il.  13  and  v.  1.  We  are 
reminded  very  forcibly  by  the  arrangement  of  the  building  on  the  PersepoUtan 
platform  of  another  Scriptaral  analogy— vis.  the  House  of  the  Forest  of  Lebanon, 

whicli  was  built  as  a  palace,  or  succession  of  palaces,  by  another  ^vt\t  Asiatic 
iix^narch  GOO  yoar«  bpfMrr.  (lie  built  it)  upon  four  rows  of  rrdttr  pillars,  with 
ce«lar  beams  upon  the  pillars.  And  it  was  covered  with  c^^dar  above  upou  the 
bearus,  that  lay  on  forty 'live  pillars,  fifteen  in  a  row.  And  there  were  windows  in 
three  rowSt  and  light  was  against  light  in  three  ranks.  And  all  the  doors  and 
posts  were  square  with  the  windows.  And  he  made  a  porch  of  pillars,  and  the 
porch  was  before  them,  and  the  other  pillars  and  the  thick  beam  wete  before 
tln'in.  Then  he  made  a  porch  for  the  llirouc,  whcrr  he  mii^-hf  jiHlt^c,  even  the 
porch  of  judgment  ;  and  it  was  covered  witli  cedar  from  one  sidi-  of  tlie  flonr  to 
the  other.  And  his  house  where  ho  dwelt  had  another  court  within  1  lie  porrh, 
which  was  of  the  Uko  work.  Solomon  made,  also,  an  house  for  Pharaoh's 
daughter,  whom  he  bad  taken  to  wife,  like  unto  this  porch  *  (I  Kings  vii.  1-8). 
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of  Another  materia!.  Though  polished  to  a  glassy  amoothnesB  on  their 
outer  rar&ces,  they  are  always  here  left  rough,  in  order  to  facilitate 
the  adhesion  of  a  lighter  suhstanoe.  As  to  the  nature  of  tlu%  1  have 
never  myself,  since  having  travelled  somewhat  widely  in  the  East,  been 
able  to  share  the  doubts  that  have  found  favour  with  so  many  other 
writers.  That  the  walls  were  neither  of  stone,  nor,  as  Canon  Rawlinson 
thinks^  of  small  stones,  or  rubble,  is  evident  from  the  absence  of  even 
the  slightest  trace  of  any  such  material,  either  in  blocks,  chips,  orfrsg- 
ments.  That  they  were  not  of  kiln^bumt  bricks  is,  I  think,  also  clear, 
because  clay  that  has  passed  through  the  fire  is  among  the  most  im- 
perishable of  substances ;  and  here  again  only  the  most  infinitesimal 
traces  of  such  bricks  have  ever  been  discovered  on  the  platform.  But 
that  they  were  of  snndried  bricks  or  crude  mud  is,  I  venture  to  think, 
absolutely  certain,  both  from  analogy,  ancient  and  modern,  the  palaces 
of  Nineveh,  Babylon,  and  Susa  having  all  alike  been  so  constructed, 
and  mud-bricks  being  to  this  day  the  staple  of  every  Penrian  house, 
from  the  palace  of  the  sovereign  to  the  meanest  hovel  of  the  peasant; 
and  because  in  this  manner,  and  in  this  only,  can  we  account  for  the 
total  disappearance  of  the  Persepolitan  walls,  which,  as  soon  as  decay 
had  set  its  finger  upon  the  place,  and  the  platform  had  ceased  to  be 
occupied,  would  in  a  few  score  of  years,  much  more  in  hundreds  and 
thousands,  have  been  swept  sway  by  rains  and  storms,  or  washed  down 
into  the  heaps  of  mud  that  still  encumber  the  sur&oe.  Feiguason,  though 
he  is  driven  to  some  such  conclusion  himself,  describes  it  as  a  *  bathos 
in  art.'  When  we  remember  ^e  extraordinary  Ingenuity  and  skill 
displayed  by  the  Eastern  peoples  from  the  time  of  Sennacherib  to  that 
of  the  present  Shab,  in  decorating  the  surfi^esof  mud-walls  either  with 
plaster,  painted  and  decorated,*  or  with  glazed  and  enamelled  tiles,  I  do 

*  In  tlie  jialact;-'  of  IJabylon,  we  learn  Irooi  Kzekiel  (xxiii.  14)  liiat  there  were 
'men  pourtrayed  upon  the  walls,  the  images  of  the  Chalcheans  pourtrayed  with 
TsnDilioii,  girded  with  girdles  upon  their  loins,  ezoeediDg  in  dyed  attiie  upon  their 
heads,  all  of  them  princes  to  look  to,  after  the  manner  of  the  Babylonians  of 
Chaldna/  The  suggestion  of  colour  on  the  plastered  surface  of  the  walls  leads 
me  to  mention  the  allei:ali.>n  of  some  authorities  that  plding  and  colouring  were 
largely  employed  at  J'ersepolis,  cvf  n  npon  tlie  sculptured  stone.  Several  of  the 
seventeenth-century  travellers  madr  tir  repeated  this  assertion.  Herbert  (p.  152) 
said:  'In  some  other  places  the  gold  also  tiiai  wu.s  laid  upon  the  Freez  and 
Cornish,  as,  also,  upon  tiie  trim  of  vests,  was  also  in  as  perfect  lustre  as  if  it  had 
been  bat  newly  done/  Ghardin  (is.  187)  recorded  traces  of  gilding  in  the  cnnei- 
fonn  inscriptions.  Daulier»Deslandes  (p.  61)  said :  '  II  paroist  encore  &  plosienrs 
de  ces  caiBOt^res  qu'ils  ont  6t6  dorez.'  Cf.  Kaempfor,  p.  d38.  On  the  other  hand, 
no  gubse^^uent  v5*«itor  has  made  or  endorsed  the  rliscovrr}'.  ^v^f!I  the  sin^^le  excep- 
tion of  Trxier.  in  1840,  who  declared  (vol.  ii.  j^ji.  ij**»-&U)  that  lie  found  traces  of 
gilded  diapering  on  some  of  the  robes  of  the  king,  and  that  the  original  back- 
ground of  the  bas-reliefs  was  blue.  He  accordingly  makes  a  plentiful  use  both  of 
gilding  and  colour  (as  do  Flandin  and  Coste)  in  his  restorations.  I  searched  very 
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not  think  that  vre  shall  endorse  this  phrase.  At  Persepolis  the  fonw^r, 
rather  than  the  latter  type  of  surface  decoration  would  appear  to  have 
been  mainly  employed  ;  but  very  few  fragments  of  tiles  having  ever 
been  picked  up  on  the  platform,  and  those  in  the  main  of  doubtful 
anti'iuity.  At  Sosa  the  reverse  was  the  case  ;  but  at  Susa  too  the 
main  body  of  the  interior  walls  appears  to  have  been  of  stucco,  coloured 
red,  and  adorned  with  tapestries  and  hangings.  Later  excavations  at 
Persepolis  in  the  big  heaps  of  debris  between  the  palaces  may  perhaps 
bring  to  light  additional  evidence,  but  I  doubt  whether,  broadly  speaking, 
they  will  invalidate  tlie  above  conclusion.^ 

Before  leaving  this  part  of  the  platform,  I  may  observe  that  on  its 
outer  edge,  to  the  north-west  of  the  Palace  of  Darius,  are  traces  of  a 
Paiaco  of  '^^^^^S'  noted  by  Niebuhr,  and  marked  by  Flandin  and 
Arta-  Coste.  Though  too  indeterminate  in  form  and  size  to  justify 
xenesIII.  reconstruction,  it  has  Iwen  assumed  by  some  writers  to  be 
the  *  House  of  the  Women.'  Oontinuinf:^  in  a  direct  line  soutli  from 
the  Palace  of  Darius,  we  arrive  at  the  ruins  of  a  building  occupying 
the  extreme  south-west  corner  of  the  upper  platform,  where  the  latter 
rises  with  a  sheer  edj];e  above  the  lower  or  southern  unociupied  level. 
Access  is  gained  to  this  ruin  bv  a  mutilated  double  stairwav  on  the 
north  face,'-  upon  the  front  of  whi<*h  arc  a  row  of  processional  li;^ures, 
and  two  cuneifonu  iuscriptions,  similar  to  those  that  we  have  seen  on 
the  western  stairway  of  the  Palace  of  l>arius.  They  proclaim  tho 
handiwork  oi  Artaxerxes  III.  or  Ochus ;  but  whether  they  signify  that 

carefally,  bat  nowhere  fonnd  any  tnuse  cither  of  gilding  or  coloaring  myt«lf. 
How,  then,  are  we  to  lecoocile  thcue  confliciiDg  records  ?   I  confess  I  think  that 

the  sevententh-c<  ntiiry  travellers  either  ^'reatly  exaggerated  or  ropied,  each  in 
turn,  from  the  earliest  v:ho  lia<l  ori^rinateil  the  statement;  for  I  do  not  see  why 
^,'ihlintf  whuh  had  ret^niirrl  'a  perfect  lustre'  for  2,100  j'ears  should  suddenly 
disappear  in  tnfo  after  the  ]aj»se  of  2,2ttO.  Some  i>l  tliese  writf>r?  may  have  Ixtti 
mistaken  by  ilie  suu  shining  on  the  siliceous  varnish  with  which  ihe  ancient  l^er- 
ftians  appear  to  have  overlaid  their  sculptures.  On  the  other  hand,  M  is  far  from 
improbable  that  colour  may  have  been  employed,  to  some  extent,  even  on  the 
Htone.  I  have  t  N«  vs]i* k  ui«  ntione*)  that  traces  of  blue  paint  have  lieen  found  on 
theconeifonu  epitaph  on  Darius's  tomb,  and  it  may  equally  have  been  applied  at 
Persepoliia.  The  analoey  of  A<*yrinn  art  is  in  frivour  both  of  colour  :ind  i^ildinir. 
Perrot  l  uinis  out  thnt  none  of  lliu  liorns  or  ears  of  the  bull-capitals  have  been 
found  on  tiie  plaitorm,  though  the  holes  arc  there  in  which  they  were  iixed.  lie 
therefore  suggests  that  they  may  have  been  of  gilt  bronae. 

'  Since  writing  the  above,  I  have  received  the  satisfactory  assurance  from 
Mr.  Cecil  Smith  that  in  one  of  the  buildings  on  the  platform  he  actually  picked 
up  sonie  fragments  of  stucco  jNiinted  red,  which  are  now  in  the  British  Museum. 

-  Kit  Porter,  in  his  plan,  places  a  double  staircase  in  the  north-west  corner: 
but  this  is  a  mistake.  Flandin  ami  Coste,  also,  fail  to  do  justice  to  the  north 
btairways,  but  ad<l  a  sjuall  tiight  of  steps  (which  I  overlooked)  at  right  angles  to 
the  platform  near  the  west  extremity. 
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the  bnildino;  was  (n  iijinallv  raised,  or  was  oiilv  niston'd,  or  added  to,  bv 
him,  it  is  impossible  to  say.  From  the  tact  that  this  building  fac<'d 
the  Pnlare  of  Darius,  and  that,  as  T  have  pointed  out.  the  aeeommoda- 
tirm  of  the  latter  would  appear  to  have  been  inadcMjuate  for  a  larije 
household,  it  has  been  called  by  some  the  House  of  the  Women.  There 
IS  nothing,  however,  positively  to  justify  such  a  designation,  and  the 
rt'tiiains  consist  only  of  a  nuiaher  of  bases  of  columns,  represented  bv 
K<  r  Porter  as  two  rows  of  tive,  preceding  three  rows  of  four  ;  but  by 
Fhauiia  and  Coste  as  an  irregular  number  (three  only  are  marked  on 
tlieir  plan),  preceding  four  rows  of  four.  By  them  the  rain  is  described 
as  No.  4  ;  by  others  as  thf  south-west  cdiHce. 

To  the  eiist  of  this  building,  and  in  continuation  of  the  main  upper 
platform,  on  which  it  is  the  most  elevated  of  all  the  Perse|X)litan 
Paliu-f  of  i*emains,  are  the  ruins  of  what  must  originally  have  been 
XerxeM  the  third  largest  structure  of  the  entire  palace-group.  The 
inscriptions  on  its  staircases  and  doorways,  and  on  its  lofty  angle- 
piers,^  rewal  that,  like  the  Propyla^a  and  the  Great  Audience- Hall,  it 
was  the  work  of  Xerxes,  whence  it  has  not  unnaturally  been  con- 
Jectared  to  represent  the  palace  of  that  monarch.  Its  structural 
arrangements,  indeed,  bear  a  marked  resemblance  to  those  of  the 
palace  of  his  father,  with  the  exception  that  the  fabric  faced  towards 
the  nortii,  and  that  each  component  part  was  on  a  con.siderabIy  larger 
scale.  In  front  was  a  platform,  to  which  acce&s  was  gained  by  a 
quadruple  flight  of  steps,  which  appeai*s  in  my  phot<:)gTaph  on  the 
east,'^  and  by  a  double  flight  on  the  western  side.  They  are  sadly 
ruined.  Mounting  the  stairs,  we  find  the  remains  of  the  main  or 
entrance-portico  of  the  palace,  in  the  shape  of  the  bases  of  two  rows 
of  columns  of  six  each.  This  opmed  by  doorways  into  a  central 
pillared  hall,  the  roof  of  which  was  sustained  by  thirty^six  columns, 
in  six  rows  of  six  each,  covering  a  square  surface  d  eighty-seven  and 
a  half  feet  each  way.  Their  circular  bases  alone  survive.  Down  the 
centre  of  this  hall  runs  at  a  slight  distance  below  the  surface,  but  now 
exposed  to  view,  a  subterranean  aqueduct,  which  procured  for  it  from 
Texier  the  somewhat  precipitate  title  of  the  Baths.  There  is  no  ground 
for  connecting  the  building  with  such  a  purpose ;  nor  is  there  the 
faintest  trace  of  any  of  the  requisite  dispositions ;  and  there  can  be 

*  The  inscriptions  occur  in  a  grtatBT  variety  of  sitaationfl  in  thia  palace  than 
elsewhere :  (l)in  panels  on  both  the  east  and  west  st^rcaaes ;  (2)  round  the 

«loorways;  (3)  in  tablets  above  the  king  and  parasol;  (4)  on  the  folds  of  the 
king's  robe  in  the  north  and  east  doorways ;  (6)  round  the  windows ;  (6)  on  the 

big  angle-pier. 

'  At  the  suiiiinit  of  ihu  east  staircaiic  are  four  great  substructures,  or  blocks  of 
Stone,  which  Fcrgusson  conjectozes,  hot  without  snffioient  reason,  to  have  been 
the  bases  of  a  porch  or  Fropytaea,  similar  to  those  before  the  Hall  of  a  Hondred 
Columns  and  the  Hall  of  Xerxes. 
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little  doubt  that  the  conduit  is  merely  part  of  the  system  either  of 
drainage  or  of  water-supply,  the  traces  of  which  exist  in  other  parts 
of  the  platfonu—  e.g.  under  the  Hall  of  Xerxes.  Whether  Ker  Porter 
is  justified  in  connecting  it  directly  both  with  the  relics  of  a  tank  at 
the  foot  of  the  mountain  on  the  east,  and  with  the  stone  cistern 
already  noticed  near  the  Porcli  of  Xorxes,  I  have  not  the  means  of 
ascertaining.  As  in  the  case  of  the  Palace  of  Darius,  so  also  here, 
the  building  is  Hanked  by  a  number  of  smaller  compartments,  of  which 
there  appear  to  have  been  four  on  either  side,  those  two  into  which 
access  is  gaineil  from  the  central  or  pilhired  hall  having  also  contained 
four  columns  each,  and  having,  therefore,  constituted  subsidiary  pil- 
lared courts.     The  doorways,  windows,  and  niches  surrounding  the 


EAST  STAIRCASE,  PALACE  OF  XERXES 


main  hall  are  adorned  with  sculptures  similar  in  character  to  thos*^  in 
the  elder  palace,  the  sovereign  with  parasol  and  fly- flap,  held  by 
attendants,  being  sculped  on  the  door-jambs  ;  but  in  several  of  the 
windows  are  depicted  what  appear  to  be  evidences  of  royal  luxury 
and  entertainment,  in  the  shape  of  attendants  leading  animals,  or 
carrying  cups,  dishes,  and  vases  of  perfume.  On  the  south  side  two 
staircases  lead  up  from  its  eastern  and  western  ends  on  to  the  palace 
platform,  in  the  outer  front  of  which  four  niches  with  a  cornice  are 
disposed  ;  while — a  unique  feature  in  this  structure — from  the  south- 
west corner  another  flight  of  steps,  hewn  in  the  natural  rock,  at  right 
angles  to  the  terrace,  and  without  either  parapet  or  sculptures,  leads 
up  from  the  lower  or  southern  to  the  upper  platform.    The  general 
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remarks  which  liuve  pre\  ioa>ly  l)ef»n  made  upon  the  purpose  of  Darius' 
Palace  will  apply  e((ually  !•)  iliat  ot"  his  son.  Here,  in  all  probability, 
we  have  tiie  building  iu  which  Xerxea  li\  ('(l,  and  in  which  he  conducted 
business  ot"  htat€,  and  gave  ceremonial  bancjuete  ;  reserving  for  hift 
great  levies  the  audience-hall  with  the  porticoes  and  big  columns. 

Before  leaving  this  palace,  let  us  notice  that  between  the  terrace 
that  precedes  it  on  the  north,  and  tin*  liindennost  ])illars  of  the  Great 
Great  Hall  of  Xerxe«,  is  a  space  of  ground  about  a  huntlred  yards 
m<mnd  ^  length,  which  is  now  occupied  only  by  a  mound,  rising  in 
parts  to  a  very  consideral)le  height  a))ove  th(^  true  level  of  the  platform. 
It  has  not  unreasonably  been  conjectuied  that  this  great  pile  of 
accumulated  soil  may  cover  the  relics  of  some  other  and  yet  unknown 
fabric,  and  Ker  Porter  sanguinely  located  here  the  ban(|ueting  hall 
where  Alexander  feasted,  and  which  'fell  a  sacritice  to  the  drunken 
revelry  of  the  Macedonian.'  Thirteen  years  ago,  Messrs.  Btolze  and 
Andreas  drove  a  trench  through  part  of  this  great  mound,  and  found 
no  more  remunerative  spoil  than  masons'  rubbish  and  chips.  Yet 
1  cannot  but  hope  that  a  more  thorough  investigation  might  produce 
ampler  results,  even  though  the  trouvaille  were  limited  to  the  discovery, 
not  of  an  unsuspected  palace,  but  of  what  would  be  nearly  as  important, 
Tiz.  authentic  traces  of  tiles,  bricks,  or  whatever  method  of  mural  de- 
coratiion  was  employed  by  the  Achsemenian  architect^}  on  the  platform. 
Personally,  I  shall  not  feel  any  sense  of  contentment  that  the  limits  of 
possible  discovery  have  been  reached  until,  like  the  Acropolis  at 
Athens,  the  surface  of  the  rock  or  true  level  of  the  platform  has 
everywhere  been  laid  bare.  Then  only  will  archnology  have  had  its 
tinal  say. 

On  the  lower  or  principal  platform,  at  a  distance  of  180  yards 
behind  or  to  the  east  of  the  Palace  of  Xerxes,  are  the  remains  of  a 
Soath-east  further  Iniilding,  whi<  h  has  a  stunted  appearance,  owing  to 
«difio»  the  fact  that  it  is  buried  in  the  soil  up  to  half  the  height  of 
its  niches  and  doorways.  These,  which  are  compose  I  of  a  stone  fltt^ 
blackness  of  which  resembles  the  material  of  the  Palace  of  Darius, 
enclose  a  space  eighty-nine  feet  in  length  by  sixty-one  in  breadth, 
preceded  by  a  portico  fifty  and  a  half  feet  by  thirty  and  a  half  feet. 
The  former  appears  to  have  contained  sixteen  columns,  in  four  rows 
of  four  each ;  the  latter  eight  columns,  in  two  rows  of  four  eacli. 
There  are  no  traces  of  lateral  chambers;  and  the  entire  building 
appears  to  have  been  either  a  reproduction  or  a  prototype  on  a  small 
scale  of  the  great  Hall  of  a  Hundred  Columns,  which  we  shall  presently 
notice.  That  it  was  a  royal  palace  or  hall  is  evident  from  the 
sculptured  images  of  the  king,  with  the  fly-chaser  in  the  south  door, 
and  the  parasol  in  the  north,  and  of  the  king  fighting  with  the- 
symbolical  monster  on  its  hind  legs  in  the  east  and  west ;  but  no- 
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inscription  remains  to  «Miable  us  lu  identify  the  monaicli  Fer^'usson, 
indeed,  assumes  that  this  is  tlie  earhest  structure  on  the  phitfonii, 
because  it  has  '  a  monolithic  character  of  solidity  and  a  massivenoss  of 
proportion  greater  than  that  possessed  by  any  otiier  oditice  ;  '  and  lie 
conjectures  that  it  may  have  been  the  work  of  Cyrus  or  Cambyses. 
But  it  must  be  remembered,  both  tliat  Fergusson  never  saw  Persepolis 
himself,  and  also  that  there  is  not  anywhere  the  slightest  trace  of  any 
edifice  or  fabric  on  the  platform  prior  to  Darius.  Indeed,  it  seems  to 
me  certain  that  Cyrus  and  Cambyses  were  both  in  their  graves  before 
the  first  stone  of  Pfirsepolis  was  laid.  • 

Returning  towards  the  north,  we  arrive,  immediately  behind  the 
big  mound  that  flanks  the  Palace  of  Darius  on  the  east,  at  a  build- 
Central  iog  whi«:h,  in  the  absence  of  any  ^istingulsliing  mark  or 
Edifice  inscription,  has  generally  been  called  the  Central  Edifice.  Tt 
is  of  peculiar  plan,  and  has  afforded  a  welcome  scope  to  the  tlieorists. 
It  consists  of  three  great  doorways,  on  the  inner  surface  or  jambs  of 
which  are  chiselled  the  mon  ircli,  seated  or  standing  under  the  royal 
umbrella,  with  the  image  of  the  god  Ormuzd  floating  in  a  winged  halo 
overhead.  In  the  east  doorway  we  meet  with  the  first  specimen  that 
we  have  hitherto  encountered  of  a  type  that  is  very  £amiliar  on  the 
next  ensuing  building,  viz.  the  king  seated  on  a  triple-staged  throne, 
supported  by  three  rows  of  nine  figures  each,  with  uplifted  arms — a 
vai-iation  of  the  scene  already  depicted  on  the  tombs  at  Naksh-i-Rustam. 
In  the  centre,  between  the  north  and  south  doorways,  are  the  bases  of 
four  columns.  What  may  have  been  the  object  of  this  small  but 
remarkable  structure  it  is  impossible  to  say.  Kcr  Porter,  anxious  to 
do  a  good  turn  to  the  Holy  Place  school  of  thought,  supposecl  it  to  be 
the  private  oratory  of  the  king,  and  the  four  plinths  to  be  the  bases  of 
a  fire-altar.  For  this  suggestion  there  is  no  sujiport.  Fergusson 
thinks  it  was  a  second  Propyhea,  in  front  of  the  Palace  of  Xerxes. 
It  does  not,  however,  resemble  any  of  the  other  remains  of  porches  ;  and 
does  not  either  confront  or  lead  to  any  other  building,  least  of  all  the 
Palace  of  Xerxes.  I  prefer  therefore  to  classify  it  with  the  other 
Persepolitan  balls  or  palaces,,  and  not  to  spin  cobwebs  in  hypothetical 
identification. 

Finally  we  come  to  the  last  and  if  we  speak  of  a  hall  itself, 
without  adjuncts —the  largest  of  the  Persepolitan  structures.  This  is  the 
H«U  of  building  which,  ever  since  its  ground  plan  was  ascertained 
io()  in  the  middle  of  the  century,  and  with  even  greater  precision 

ouniiif*  gj^pp  excavations  of  1877-8,  has  been  known  as  the 
Hall  of  a  Hundred  Columns.  It  is  situated  on  a  low&r  level  (identical 
with  that  of  the  Porch  of  Xerxes)  than  the  edifices  recently  described, 
and  is  nearest  of  all  the  ruins  to  the  mountain,  from  whose  base  it  is 
removed  but  a  short  distance.    It  consists  of  a  siogle  great  hall,  the 
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interior  dimensions  of  which  arc  a  s(|uaje  of  22')  feet,  uiid  whose  root 
was  sustained  by  100  columns,  in  ten  rows  of  ten  each,  preceded  on  the 
north  by  a  portico,  of  sixteen  columns,  in  two  rows  of  eiL'lit  ^*acli  ;  or  a 
graiul  total  of  116  columns  in  the  entire  biiikliiig.    On  either  side  of 
the  y«>rtico,  whose  dimensions  are  ]  80  feet  by  fifty-one,  were  gigantic 
ligures  of  IniUs,  facing  northwards,  which  Ker  Porter  took  to  have  been 
stitucs,  and  not  bas-reliefs,  but  which  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose 
were  diff  rrnt  from  the  surviving  remains  of   similar   colossi,  i.e. 
projcctioihs  in  bold  relief  from  the  front  and  sides  of  stone  piers,  as  in 
the  Porcli  of  Xerxes.    Pnun  this  portico  two  doorways,  of  supei-ior 
height  and  width  to  the  remainder,  conduct  into  tlie  interior  or  Hall  of 
a  Hundred  Columns.    The  latter  is  surrounded  by  forty-four  stone 
doorways,  windows, •  or  niches  similar  to  tliose  alretvdy  observed  in  the 
palaces  of  Darius  and  Xerxes  -once  united  to  each  other  Ity  a  wall 
of  sun-dried  bricks,  over  ten  feet  thick,  loiiir  niro  completely  perisiietl. 
The  interior,  which  was  excavated  l»y  the  workmen  of  Ferhad  Mirza,  the 
then  Ihtisham-ed-Dowleii,  and  ( Jovernor  (ienenil  of  Fars,  under  the 
superintendence  of  Dr.  Andreas  in  1878,  presents  a   wilderness  of 
pillar  bases, with  fragments  of  cornices,  capitals,  and  drums,  piled  in 
inextricable  ruin.     Enouf^h  remains  to  .shf)w  that  the  columns  were 
of  the  composite  or  triple-headed  Achiemenian  order,  with  lotus-shaped 
bases  and  demi-bull  capitals.    Not  a  single  pillar  survives  ;  but  recon- 
structing them  from  the  dimensions  of  the  plinth  on  the  same  scale  ius 
in  the  Hall  of  Xerxes,  we  ascertain  that  they  were  tkirty-sevea  feet 
high,  and  twenty  feet  apart  from  axis  to  axis. 

The  bas-reliefs  on  the  doorways  of  this  hall  are  on  an  even  more 
grandiose  scale  than  the  majority  of  those  hitherto  inspected.  In  the 
east  and  west  entrances  the  combat  between  the  king  and  a 
"  ^  "  nondescript  monster  is  again  shown  forth.  On  the  south 
doorways  be  is  seated  on  a  throne,  which  is  supported  on  a  threefold 
terrace,  upheld  by  the  arms  of  subject  nationalities,  who  are  disposed  in 
parallel  rows  of  five.  An  exquisite  canopy  with  tasseiied  fringe  is  out- 
stretched over  his  head,  and  still  higher  the  winged  and  protecting 
Ormuzd  hovers  in  the  akj.    This  scene  we  have  already  witnessed. 


'  My  own  notes  record  9  windows  on  the  north  wall  only,  divided  into  pronps 
of  :{  by  the  two  eritninco  doors.  Flandiii  and  Coste  give  . 5  windows  only,  and 
6  niches  ;  Ker  Porter  uud  Texier,  7  windows  and  2  niches,  Ilie  ground  plans  of 
all  these  tiaveUeni  seem  to  require  a  maximum  of  7  windows  only,  because  of  the 
poiUoo-walls  outside.  Bat  I  baidly  think  I  can  have  been  mistaken,  and  I  find 
that  I  have  the  soppoit  cf  Niebohr. 

*  Mr.  CecO  Smith  informs  me  that  on  the  upper  surface  of  several  of  these 
bases  ho  observed  masons'  marks,  s>imilnr  to  those  previously  montiouefl  on  the 
palace-platform  at  l'as;iriradaj,  some  of  wliicli  njiitcar  tn  characters  from  the 
Greek  alpbal>et — a  curious  testimony  to  the  theory  of  Uretk  collaboration. 

VOL.  K,  N 
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On  the  north  doorways,  liowever,  an  oven  more  majestic  conception  is 
po^rtrayed.  There  the  monarch  sits  in  state  on  a  high-backe<l  chair 
or  throne,  with  his  feet  upon  a  footstool.  At  his  back  are  guards,  and 
an  attendant  with  the  lifted  fly-wisp.  On  the  ground  in  front  of  him 
stand  two  censers,  behind  which  two  other  figures,  possibly  ambassadors 
or  miilisters,  advance  to  render  account  or  to  make  obeisance  to  the 


SOUTH  DOOttWAY,  HALL  OF  A  HUNDRED  COLUMNS 


sovereign.  Below  are  five  superimposed  rows  of  warriors,  w^ith  spears, 
bows,  quivers,  and  bucklers,  fifty  in  all,  their  differing  dress  and  head- 
gear typifying  the  composite  enlistment  of  the  Great  King's  host.  In 
the  panels  of  royal  state  he  himself  is  everywhere  displayed  with  the 
royal  tiara  upon  his  liead,  with  bushy  curled  hair,  and  with  long  frizze<l 
l)eard,  clad  in  the  flowing  purple  of  empire.    In  the  scenes  of  combat 
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liw  loinB  are  girt,  and  he  solemnly  grapples  with  and  transfixes 
the  foe. 

This  great  hall,  which  next  to  that  of  Earnak  in  Egypt  was  the 

largest  in  the  ancient  world,  was  doubtless,  as  its  sculptures  indicate, 
the  throne-room  or  audience-hall  of  the  Great  King.  Less 
striking,  though  more  spacious  than  the  Hall  of  Xerxes,  in- 
asmuch as  it  was  lower  in  elevation,  and  in  all  probability  worse 
lighted,'  it  must  have  served  an  analogous  purpose.    Here,  in  the 
manner  depicted  upon  the  doorways,  one  of  the  Aoha  ineuiaii  sove- 
reigns must  have  sat  in  state  to  receive  the  homage  t»r  tlie  tribute  of 
his  people.    With  which  of  the  dynasty  are  we  to  connect  it  ?  Sir 
H.  Rawliiisoii  has  been  induced  by  the  superior  preservation  of  the 
sculptures  to  refer  it  to  the  latest  rcii^ionahle  period,  viz.,  to  the  reign 
of  Artaxerxes  III.    Fi\)m  the  same  premise  I  should  draw  quite  the 
opposite  conclusion.    Looking  to  the  facts,  that  under  the  reign  of 
Darius  the  national  ai*t.  appears  to  have  touched  its  apogee  of  splen- 
dour, that  there  is  no  other  liall  on  the  platforai  which  we  are  justified 
in  identifying  witli  a  t}irone-rf>om  such  as  he  must  undoubtedly  have 
used,  and  that  hotli  the  ground  plan  and  stiuctuie  represent  the 
simplest  aii<l  least  complicated  form  of  Persepolitiui  hall.  I  should 
inclined  to  argue  that  this  was  the  building  where  the  son  ol  iiysutspes 
sat  in  royal  state  ;  and  that  it  was  with  the  familiar  amhition  of  the 
Oriental  tt»  create  some  novel  type,  at  once  emulating  and  transcendinij 
his  predecessor,  tliat  Xerxes  departed  from  the  model  of  his  fatlier, 
and  laised  the  ({n;at  Hall  with  the  porticoes  on  another  part  of  the 
terrace.     Moreover,  when  the  Hall  of  a  Hundred  Columns  \vas  huilt, 
th«*  decorative  massing  of  sculpture  on  the  fronts  of  stairways  had 
seernin^rly  not  been  developer!,  and  the  scenes  of  royal  pageantry  which 
X<>rxes  dey)icted  on  the  stylobate  of  his  stately  platform  are  here  con- 
centrated and  disjKised  vertically  on  the  jambs  of  the  entrance  door- 
ways.   A  further  ditference  may  be  noted  in  the  al)3enceof  any  groove 
or  socket  in  the  doorways,  as  in  the  palaces  of  Darius  and  Xerxes,  to 
■contain  the  pivots  on  which  the  folding  doors  wen  liung.    This  lends 
an  addit  ional  support  to  the  theory  that  we  have  here  an  audience- 
chariil)(  r  merfly  :  since  the  doorways  can  only  have  l)een  clo.sed  or  con- 
cealed by  hangings,  like  those  described  in  the  l)ook  of  Esther. 

At  a  distance  of  190  feet  to  the  north  of  the  portico  are  the 
remains  of  what  is  generally  admitted  to  have  been  a  buU-iiaDked 

'  The  only  apparent  means  by  which  light  can  have  been  adniitted  to  the 
interior  was  by  the  nine  windows  in  tlif  nnrthrrn  wnll.  the  bays  on  the  other  side 
being  all  filled  and  constituting  nictips.  Ihe  limitu«l  and  feeble  radiance  that 
most  have  spread  therefrom  down  the  long,  pillared  aisles  necessitates,  in  my 
eplnloo,  the  theory  of  windows  or  open  epaoes  left  to  admit  liglit  in  the  sidee  <^ 
the  timbered  roof. 

X  2 
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porch,  or  Propjlsa,  leading  thereto.  In  the  earlier  part  of  the  oentttiy 
these  rains  were  in  a  more  recognisable  shape  than  now  ;  and  north 

again  of  them  stood  an  enormous  isolated  column.  My 

notes  and  photographs  record  only  a  few  dilapidated  blocks 
of  stone,  retaining  however  the  unmistakable  disposition  of  a  gateway 
and  on  one  side  the  form  of  what  was  once  a  bull.  Flandin  in- 
ferred  from  the  apparently  unfinished  workmanship  of  some  of  these 
fragments,  that  the  porch  to  which  they  belonged  was  never  completed, 
and  may  have  been  a  later  addition  to  the  original  design.  Such  a 
condition,  however,  if  true,  need  not  necessarily  postulate  a  later  origin 
in  the  East,  where,  as  I  have  frequently  remarked,  to  leave  the  edifices 
of  a  predecessor  either  incomplete  or  a  ^  ivy  to  ruin,  is  no  uncommon 
manifestation  of  the  vfifn^  of  royalty. 

A  far  more  interesting  question,  however,  than  the  date  or  the  ob> 
ject  of  this  building,  is  raised  by  its  remains.   Whereas  none  of  the 

earlier  travellers  found  in  any  of  the  edifices  on  the  platform 
burned  by  the  leist  traces  of  destruction  by  fire,  and  were  therefore 
^^^^.^      puzzled  how  to  reconcile  with  the  visible  rains  the  story, 

attested  by  a  consensus  of  ancient  historians,'  of  the  confla- 
gration of  one  or  more  of  the  Persepolitan  palaces  by  Alexander,  more 
recent  discoveries  have  acquainted  us  with  the  fact  that  the  Hall  of 
a  Hundred  Columns  contains  precisely  the  evidence  of  which  we  stand 
in  need,*  On  the  soil  above  the  pavement  was  found,  in  the  excavations 
of  thirteen  years  ago,  a  thick  layer  of  ashes,  proved  by  microscopir 
analysis  to  be  carbonised  cedar,  of  which  not  a  vestige  has  been  brought 
to  light  in  any  other  of  the  palaces/"*  It  is  probaMe,  therefore, 
that  these  are  the  remains  of  the  cedar  nxjf,  which  cruinhled  into 
ashes  just  wliere  it  fell,  ean  ving  down  with  it  the  eoluuiiis  uiul  supports 
that  had  previously  su>t;iincd  its  splendour.  It  is  not  the  least  among 
the  fascinations  of  the  site  that  we  can    without  positive  ceilainty  it 

'  DiodoroB  Siculns,  lil>.  xvii.;  Strabo,  lib.  .\v.;  Q. Curtius,  lib.  v.  c.  7;  Plutarch*8 
MffT  Alexaiidri ;   Clitarchns  in  Athen</mi.  lib.  xiii. ;  Arrian,  lib.  iii.  c.  18. 
Q.  Curtius  is  n><^ponbible  for  the  statement  that  the  palace  set  on  fire  was  largely 

composed  of  ctMlar. 

*  It  wa»  with  an  uncoui>ciou>  prescience,  therefore,  that  Ou!«elcy  wrote 
{TrmieUt  vol.  ii.  p.  281) :  *  From  the  vezy  duiable  nature  of  eharcoal,  we  might, 
pcrlia[»,  reasonably  hope  to  discover  fragments  of  oarbonitied  cedor/ 

*  Tezier  and  Stolse,  however,  have  both  opined  that  the  stones  in  the  Palace 

tif  Xerxes  show  truce-s  of  having  been  sundered  by  violent  heat.  Madame  Dieu- 
l;ifny  {F.a  Per^f^,  p.  407>?ays:  'J^eafedin  the  doorway  of  tlie  Hall  of  Xprxc5,  I 
reread  I'intarch  s  account  oi  tlie  burning  of  Perscpolis  by  Alexander,  and  was 
couxpelled,  in  presence  of  these  calcined  ^tonea,  these  coluunji  reddened  by  the 
flames,  these  debris  of  cBrboni<ied  timbers,  to  accept  the  version  of  the  Gieek  his- 
torian.* This  I  believe  to  be  fancy.  No  one  else,  so  far  aa  I  know,  has  observed 
any  of  these  things  in  the  Hall  of  Xerxes. 
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is  true,  but  at  least  vith  more  than  moderate  probability — feel  our- 
selves contemplating,  at  a  distance  of  2,200  years,  the  speaking  wreck 
of  what  was  either,  if  the  Greek  historians  are  to  be  believed,  the 
drunken  freak  of  the  conqueror,  or,  more  probably,  the  act  of  a  merciless 
but  deliberate  premeditatioa. 

I  have  now  completed  my  account  of  the  still  surviving  ruins  upon 
the  platform  of  Persepolis.  Before  I  leave  it,  there  are  one  or  two 
Sobter  subsidiary  features  that  require  to  be  mentioned.  Of  these 
rweMi  the  most  interesting,  if  also  not  the  least  obscure,  is  the 
P****^  existence  of  a  large  nnmb^  of  what  were  described  by  the 
ancient  travellers  as  underground  passages,  but  are  more  probably 
ohannels  for  the  passage  of  water.  The  entrance  to  these  in  former 
times  must  have  been  far  more  exposed  than  at  present ;  the  aqueduct 
beneath  the  Palace  of  Xerxes  being  the  only  one  that  now  openly 
attracts  the  eye.  The  most  complete  exploration  of  these  underground 
passages  that  is  recorded  was  made  by  Chardin  over  200  years  ago. 
He  represented  them  as  extending  in  every  direction  at  a  depth  of  five 
feet  below  the  surfoce,  but  principally  in  the  eastern  comer,  where  he 
entered  and  walked,  for  thirty-five  minutes,  a  distance  a  quarter  of  a 
league,  till  he  was  compelled  to  retire  by  the  terror  of  his  attendants. 
Their  sides,  he  said,  were  like  polished  glass.  Morier  in  1809  repeated 
the  experiment  : — 

The  g^cat  aqueduct  is  to  be  discovered  among  u  confused  heap  of  stoncH  in 
the  rear  of  the  front  row  of  buildings,  and  slmost  adjscent  to  a  rained  staircase. 
We  descended  into  its  bed,  which  in  some  cases  is  cat  10  feet  into  the  rock.  This 
bed  leads  east  and  west :  to  tlie  east  its  descent  is  rapid  about  25  paces ;  it  then 
narrows,  .^o  that  we  could  only  crawl  through  it  ;  and  again  it  enlaxges,  so  tliat  a 
man  of  common  height  may  stand  upright  in  it  * 

The  position  and  direction  of  several  of  these  channels,  but  probably 
of  only  a  small  proportion  of  their  real  number,  is  given  in  the  plans  of 
Flandin  and  Coste.''  In  parts  they  are  hewn  in  the  live  rock  ;  else- 
where they  are  paved  and  walled  with  stone.  The  passages  (juoted 
show  that  they  vary  in  height  from  low  drains  to  ample  channels.  A 
layer  of  mud  on  the  door  reveals  the  purpose  for  which  they  were 
originally  intended.  This  appears  to  hare  l^een  two-fold ;  either  as 
aqueducts  to  convey  drinking  water  or  water  for  the  gardens  from 
cisterns  in  the  mountain,^  or  as  drain-pipes  to  carry  off  rain-water 

*  MntJimtney,  p.  131.  On  his  second  visit,  in  1811  {Seeottd  Journey^  p.  77), 
Horier  took  candles  wid  lights;  bat  was  stopped  by  the  nai-rowness  of  the  paji^auc 
after  crawling  for  eome  time  on  his  stomach.  Ooseley  (vol.  ii.  p.  273)  recorded 
the  same  result. 

*  Vol.  ii.  pis.  G7,  'JO. 

'  One  such  cistern,  already  meut  loned,  has  been  noticed  by  most  travellers 
jnst  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  behind  tibe  platfonn,  between  the  first  sad  sec^d 
royal  tonbs. 
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from  the  roob  of  the  palaces,  and  surplus  water  in  general  from  the 
platform.  A  more  extended  examination  of  these  pas^^^iges  might  not 
be  fraught  with  valuable  consequences,  hut  ia  nevertheless  desirable. 

I  have  before  mentioned  that,  in  dig^aug  into  the  big  mound  behind 
the  palace  of  Darius,  Messrs.  Stolze  and  Andreas  found  little  beyond 
l*iifiui(tht>d  remains  of  masons'  unfinished  work,  indicating  that  the 
****  structures  un  the  platform  never  reached  completion,  but 
were  suspended  either  by  caprice  or  war,  or,  more  likely,  by  tlic  fall 
of  the  monarchy  itself.  Similar  evidences  exist  <»n  other  par*ts  of 
the  platform.  Tablets  gape  l)lankly  for  the  inscriptions  that  were  never 
ensrraved  upon  them  ;  there  are  staircases  on  which  the  sculptures  were 
only  in  part  executed.  Fragments  (»t  stone  may  be  seen  on  which  the 
chisel  had  only  wrought  half  of  its  work.  Stolze  even  hazards  the 
conjecture  that  all  the  columns  of  the  H.tll  of  Xerxes  may  not  have 
l)een  set  up,  because  of  the  almost  complete  disappearance  of  the  ex- 
pected wealtli  of  ruin.  To  the  caprice  of  Oriental  sovereigns,  as  I  have 
more  than  once  argued,  quite  as  much  as  to  political  vicissitudes,  I 
shoulci  l)e  disposed  to  attribute  this  phenomenon. 

The  conients  of  the  platforni  do  not,  however,  exliiiust  the  interest 
of  Persepolis.  Just  as  Darius  and  three  of  liis*  successors  selected  the 
Hoyai  cliff  now  known  as  Naksh-i-Rustam  for  their  rock-hewn  and 
tombit  inaccessible  sepulchres,  so  did  three  other  sovereigns  of  tho 
same  line,  but  doubtless  later  in  date,  make  sinnlar  choice  of  the 
Kuh-i-Rahmet,  in  immediate  proximity  to  the  palaces  where  they  had 
i-eigned  and  feasted.  One  of  these  royal  mausoleums  stares  from  the 
ViHik  iminediately  behind  the  Hall  of  a  Hundred  Colunnis,  but  has  an 
outlook  inclined  ratlier  umiv  lu  suulli  than  west  :  the  second  is  in  a 
recess  of  the  mount.iin  a  little  to  the  south-east  of  the  ])latforn>  ;  thr 
tliird,  which  was  never  completed,  is  on  the  outer  edge  of  the  sloping 
rock,  n(?arly  three-cju.irteis  of  a  mile  to  the  south.  Tlu*  mountain  back- 
ground here  being  neither  so  loftv  nor  so  prt*cipit< mis  as  at  Naksh-i- 
Rustam,  there  are  necessary  ditierences  between  {Ih-  two  groups.  At 
I'ersepolis  the  sepulchre  is  not  Iiewn  high  up  in  the  vertical  cliti', 
impenetrable  save  by  i-opes  or  machines.  On  tlie  contrary,  it  is  now- 
easy  of  access  from  below,  although,  in  the  case  of  the  north  tomb,  an 
attempt  was  made  to  render  approach  from  the  ]>latform  more  ditlicult 
l»y  means  of  a  wall  built  up  of  big  polygonal  stones  in  five  tiers  or 
tcTTaces  from  the  Iomim-  level.  The  rlimensions  of  the  Persepolitan 
tombs  also  differ  slightly  from  their  ])redecessors,  being  (as  calculated 
fmm  the  visil>le  parts  of  the  cruciform  cutting  in  the  mountain)  : 
height,  seventy-nine  fe<'t,  breadth  of  the  upper  limb,  thirty-three  feet, 
breadth  of  the  transverse  limb,  containing  the  tomb-chamber,  fifty- 
four  and  a  half  feet.  A  third  and  instructive  diflerence,  pointing  to  a 
later  and  more  ornate  period  of  art,  is  perceptible  in  the  scalptured 
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surface  of  the  fa<;ade.  The  doorways  are  surrounded  with  three  rows 
of  exquisitely  carved  rosettes  on  the  lintel  and  jambs  ;  and  the  roof  or 
architrave  which  supports  the  twin-stage<l  throne  hixs  carved  on  its 
front  a  spirited  frieze  of  lions.'  The  four  tombs  of  Naksh-i-Rustiim 
hjiving  been  hypothetically  assigned  to  Darius  I.  (b.c.  521-485), 
Xerxes  (485-465),  Artaxerxes  I.  or  Longimanus  (465-424),  and 
Darius  II.  or  Nothus  (424-405),  we  shall  not  be  far  wrong  in  allotting 
those  at  Persepolis  to  the  later  sovereigns  of  tlie  Acha?menian  dynasty, 
viz.  Artaxerxes  II.  or  Mnemon  (405  361),  Artaxerxes  III.  or  Ochus 


NORTH  TOMH  BKIIIND  PEIUSHI>()LIS 


(:i61-33S),  and  the  unfinished  tomb  either  to  Arses  (338-336)  or  t<» 
Darius  III.  or  Codomannus  (336-330). 

In  the  early  part  of  the  century  the  entry  to  the  first  or  northern- 
most tomb  was  choked  with  sand  and  clay.  The  labours  of  the  English 
North  artillerymen,  who  fonued  part  of  the  escort  of  Sir  Gore 
tonjh  Ouseley,  cleared  these  away  in  1811,  and  the  accumulations 
wei*e,  by  the  labours  of  Ferhad  Mirza  in  1878,  still  further  reduced  ; 
until  now  the  front  is  exposed  down  to  the  base  of  the  door\vay 

'  Mistaken  by  several  writers  for  dojrs. 


conductin;^^  into  tlie  tomb.'  Of  this  the  lower  part  li.is  V>een  forcibly 
broken  away,-  and  we  can  now  enter  without  difficulty.  Passing  iuto  a 
chamber  or  vciitibuie  with  arched  vault,  hewn  out  of  the  live  rock,  we 
encountt-r  at  a  distance  of  nine  feet  from  tlie  door  a  wall,  four  feet 
high,  also  in  the  f?oIid  rock,  constituting  the  front  of  the  tirst  of  two 
cavities  or  sarcophagi,  excavated  one  heliind  the  other  in  a  recess.  A 
partition,  one  foot  in  width,  separates  tlie  pair  ;  and  tlie  furthest 
ext^nids  to  within  three  feet  of  tlio  end  of  the  cutting.'*  They  are 
tour  feet  in  depth,  nine  and  one- third  feet  long,  .'ind  four  feet  broad, 
and  their  broken  lids,  which  formerly  were  arched  at  the  top,  lie  across 
the  openings. 

At  a  distance  of  three  hundred  yards  to  the  south  is  the  second  rock 
^fiddlo  tomb.  It  differs  only  from  its  predecessor  in  containing  three 
'-"'"^  arched  niches  or  recesses  at  the  back  of  the  main  vestibule, 
each  containing  a  rifled  cavity  or  sarcophagus.^ 

The  most  southerly  tomb,  at  some  distance  from  the  others,  was 
first  noticed  by  Niebuhr  in  1765.  Its  lower  part  is  hewn  out  of  the 
South  rook  in  the  familiar  lashion,  but  its  upper  portion  is  built 
up  with  large  rectangular  stones  to  supply  the  supenor  liml) 
of  the  cross.  Nor  was  this  tomb  ever  finished,  as  the  state  of  the 
sculptures  sufficiently  shows.  The  king,  and  Ormuzd,  and  the  fire- 
altar,  and  the  terrace^  are  there  ;  but  immediately  below  the  cornice  of 

'  The  lower  limb  of  the  cross  does  not,  therefore,  exist  in  this  oas^ being  built 

up  by  the  polygonal  wall. 

'  f'hnnlin  dpclarnii  that  the  door  w.-is  always  a  fsham  <loor  forminc  part  of  tlie 
natural  ruck,  .iiid  tlnMiglu  that  the  real  entry  to  tht;  tomb  mmt  have  been  gained 
by  a  subtorranean  pu&suge.  There  is  no  evidence  in  rapport  of  this,  and  analog^' 
Ik  against  it* 

*  Flandin,  both  in  his  text  and  plates  (vol.  iii.  pis.  164-6),  has  committed  the 
carious  error  of  representing  only  one  saroopbagns  in  this  tomb. 

*  Nesr  this  tomb  Herberr<,  in  1 627,  d6scril)ed  as  being  '  sculptured  the  Image  of 

thoir  f^rand  P;ttrotlin,  a  Daemon  of  as  uncouth  and  uply  n  Shnpe  as  well  could  be 
imng^ini  (i ;  aiul  if  reverencetl  bv  tho^e  wretches,  stuf  it  was  not  in  love,  but  ratlier 
witli  a  Ne  noccatf  base  fear  too  oft«n  drawing  dastsirdly  spirits  into  vile  subjec- 
tion. It  is  of  a  gfigantiah  size  or  magnitude,  standmg  as  upright  as  Ins  defwmed 
postnre  will  admit,  discovering  a  most  dreadfal  visage  twixt  man  and  beast.'  No 
one  has  ever  been  able  to  make  out  what  this  horrible  and  pnrely  imaginary 
monster  (which  Herbert's  London  artist  introduced  in  fine  style  into  his  drawing) 
can  have  been.  I  fancy  that  the  exeellent  knight  rnn>t  ]r,\vo  carried  away  nn 
indistinct  recollection  of  the  noinle<crii»t  criatiircs  with  wlium  the  kin":  is  so  often 
represented  in  combat  on  the  doorways,  and  must  tinallj  have  written  his  account 
at  home. 

*  I  am  pnssled  by  the  interior  of  this  tomb,  upon  which  my  own  notes  and 
reoollectiODS  do  not  ealigliten  me.  Ouseley,  Johnson,  Rich,  Hinuing,  and  Ussher, 

all  of  whom  entered  it.  concur  in  the  above  description.  Fla:iflin  and  Coste, 
however  (vol.  iv.  pis.  1G3-4),  depict  it  as  containing  six  tombs  instead  of  three. 
I  think  they  are  again  wrong. 
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the  latter  the  work  is  suspended,  and  we  may  infer  tliat  the  death 
of  the  monarch  or  the  collapse  of  the  dynasty  abruptly  arrested  its 
execution.  There  is  no  sisrn  of  an  entrance,  find  tlie  })n'S('nce  of  a  large 
nuMilxT  of  loose  blocks  of  stone  in  front  has  led  some  w  riter*^  to  the 
quite  f^ratuitous  conclusion  that  there  was  projected  a  secret  and  laby- 
rintluue  avenue  of  approach.  It  is  undouljtedly  singular  that  a  site 
should  liave  been  chosen  for  this  tomb  so  very  near  to  the  level  of  the 
plain,  above  which,  if  completed,  it  would  barely  have  been  elevated 
at  all.  This  seems  to  indicate  a  relaxation  in  the  eiulier  ideas  of  im- 
practicability of  access. 

T  have  now  completed  my  exauiiuation  «)f  all  the  ruins  either  upon 
immediate  neii^hbouihood  of  the  Per^ejiolitau  platform  ;  and 
I  proceed  in  eonclusi(»n  to  a  discussion  of  sueh  t)f  tlie  pro- 
blems, w  hetlierof  history  or  archaeology,  as  have  not  yet  been 
solved,  I  have  everywhere  very  plainly  indicated  my  belief 
that  here  w:is  not  merely  «  palace-platform  of  the  Achannenian  kings— 
that  is  incontestably demonstrated  by  the  sculptures  and  inscnpliuns— 
but  f/i^  Perseptjlis,  winch  wius  one  of  the  wonders  (tf  the  ancient  world, 
upon  which  Alexander  <lescended  with  the  con<)uering  nnght  of  the 
Macedonian  phalanx,  whose  city  he  surrcn(iei cti  to  the  plunder  of  liis 
triumphant  soldiery,  and  whose  palace  or  palaces  Jie  burned. 

'i  he  princes  applaud  with  a  furioan  joy, 

And  the  king  seised  a  flambeau  with  zeal  to  destroy ; 

Thais  led  the  way 
To  bght  him  to  his  prey, 
Ami,  iiko  another  Uvlea,  lired  another  Troy. 

From  the  early  Istakbr,  whose  ruins  yire  have  seen  at  the  mouth  of  the 
valley  of  the  Polvar,  to  the  cliff- wall  and  rock-tombs  of  Naksh^i-Rustam 
on  the  north,  and  to  the  palace^platform  on  the  south,  and  far  out,  may* 
be,  on  the  fronting  plain,  we  may  presume  the  royal  city  of  Darius 
and  of  Xerxes  to  have  stretched.  That  city— like  most  Oriental 
cities,  a  compound  of  mud  and  clay — has  perished  off  the  face  of  the 
earth ;  and  its  successors  have  done  likewise  j  but  in  the  rock-sepulchres, 
the  fortified  valley  gateway,  and  the  pillared  platform,  we  have  the 
indestructible  boundary  features,  between  which  was  outspread  its 
vast  extent.  On  the  royal  platform,  whether  it  was  inside  or  outside 
the  precincts  of  the  city,  the  monardis  resided  during  their  short  visits 
to  the  ancient  capital  of  the  dynasty;  and  there  were  enacted  the 
gorgeous  scenes  that  both  accounted  for  its  erection,  and  are  still  dis- 
played upon  its  ruins. 

Suchy  even  in  days  before  the  cuneiform  alphabet  had  been  de- 
ciphered, has  been  for  long  the  opinion  of  the  majority  of  students. 
It  has  been  reserved  for  StoUe  once  again  to  resuscitate  the  exorcised 
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spirit  of  doubt.*  The  character  and  object  d  the  platfonn  and  ita 
stmctures  he  does  not»  of  course,  any  more  than  other  scholaFSi  diapute, 
St  oize's  But  he  boldly  denies  that  this  was  the  royal  castle  of  PersepolU 
donbtti  which  Alexander  aeued,  and  which,  whether  in  a  drunken 
brawl  or  with  a  fixed  purpose,  he  set  on  fire.'  Diodorus  Siculus,  who 
wrote  in  the  half -century  immediately  preceding  the  Christian  era,  and 
who  derived  most  of  his  material  for  the  history  of  Alexander  from 
Clitarohus,  is  his  mainstay.  The  Sicilian  describes  the  citadel  and 
palaces  of  Persepdis  (using  the  names  Sxpa  and  /SbirtXcMi  without  dis- 
tinction), as  surrounded  by  a  triple  wall,  of  which  the  outennost  waa 
sixteen  cubits  or  twenty-seren  feet  high,  crowned  with  battlements, 
the  second,  thirty-two  cubits  or  fifty-four  feet,  and  the  third  or  inner- 
roost,  sixty  cubits  or  one  hundred  and  two  feet  high.  He  continues : — 

The  thiril  eocloiiure  in  shape  was  four-aided,  and  the  wall  thereof  was  in  height 
sixty  cubits,  made  of  hard  atone,  well  snited  to  last  for  ever.  Bach  of  the  aides  had 
gates  of  biaas,  and  by  them  paUssdes  (the  word  is  tfrawpo^,  lit.  croaaea)  of  braaa 

of  twenty  cubits,  the  one  set  up  for  safety,  the  others  to  strike  terror  into  the  be- 
hoMc'r>  And  on  the  side  of  the  citadel  towards  the  east,  at  a  distance  of  four 
iuindred  feet,  is  a  mountain  called  the  Koval  Mountain,  in  which  were  the 
sepulchres  of  the  kinj^s.  ...  In  this  citadel  were  many  lodgin^^s,  both  of  the  kinjr 
and  of  his  generals,  of  very  costly  equipment,  and  treasuries  well  contrived  for 
the  gtiardinvrof  money. 

He  further  says  of  the  royal  rock-toiii))s,  that  the  (Mjthns  could  only 
be  elevatecl  to  them  by  means  of  machines. '  From  this  description  it 
is  at  once  nviilent  (1)  that  tlie  historian  is  either  not  describing  the 
[ullared  platform  at  all,  but  some  other  structure,  or  that  he  has  hope- 
lessly blundered  ;  and  (2)  that  he  is  descriliing,  not  the  scpiiVlires  of 
Per.sepolis,  but  those  at  Naksh-i-Rustam.  Stol/p,  acceptint;  tht' 
hyp<:)thcsis  most  favourable  to  Diodorus,  conjectures  that  tlie  citadei 
with  triple  concentric  enclosure  did  exist  ;  that  it  was  situated  in  the 
immediate  neigh bourliood,  on  tlie  western  side,  of  Naksh  i-llustam, 
and  tliat  there  were  the  palaces  which  Alexander  destroyed  by  fire.^ 
He  disposes  of  the  layer  of  charred  cedar  on  the  floor  of  the  Hall  of 

'    Wrhand.  d.  OcMcll./.  Erd.  z.  Jicrltn,  Ihttii. 

*  The  bulk  of  the  historiana,  haaing  their  aarratire  npon  Clitarchus,  favour 
the  former  theory ;  and  Drydeo,  in  the  famona  paaaage  above  quoted,  has  given 
poetiosl  form  to  the  familiar  aioiy  of  Thaia,  the  ooartesan.  Diodoroa,  however, 
ailggeats  a  more  delibc rate  motive,  viz.  revenge  for  the  btimirg  of  the  temples  of 
Athens  hy  Xencrs.  Tliis  is  a  far  likclif  r  liyiiotho>i'^ ;  and  N«iMfkc,  lookinj?  to  the 
impression  produced  u})on  nn  Oriental  jieojile  by  sucli  a  display  of  tho  power  of 
the  conqueror,  regards  the  act  as  *  a  well-considered  measure,  calculate<l  to  work 
on  the  Asiatic  mind.' 

>  Diod.  Sic  lib.  zvii.  215. 

*  AcoorciUDg  to  Diodonia,  the  deatruction  waa  of  more  than  one  palace— ir«x^ 
«£»  h  ««pl  tk  fiuriktut  rhnt  lua-v^hij^. 
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a  Hundred  Columns  hj  supposing  that  it  was  the  result  of  natural  de- 
composition, and  he  apparently  forgets  the  traces  of  conflagration,  for 
whioh  he  has  pleaded  dsewbere  cm  the  ruined  platform.  He  argues 
that  the  Naksha-Rustam  position  was  a  much  better  and  more 
probable  site  for  tiie  wyaX  residence  and  citadel,  because  of  the  better 
water-supply,  and  because  it  was  out  of  sight  of  the  tombs,  which  the 
Mazdean  monarchs  would  not  have  consented  always  to  keep  in  view. 
In  fine,  he  gives  the  go-by  to  the  platform  altogether,  and  leaves  it, 
with  brilliant  contumely,  to  account  for  itself. 

Now,  in  answer  to  all  this  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  an  ounce  of 
fac^&worth  a  hundredweight  of  theory,  particularly  when  theory 
^ rests  upon  an  ancient  but  not  contemporary  writer,  quot- 
V^^^^^>^ing  in  the  most  perfunctory  fashion  frou^  another  writer, 
notoriously  reckless.     The  solid  and  ineontiovei*tible   fact    of  thv 

•I 

platform  and  its  jialaces  remains  :  while  not  a  trace  <tf  the  great 
threefold  structure  of  Diodoru.s  and  Stolze  has  ever  been  diiscovered. 
Why  should  all  the  buiUUuus  have  survived  in  one  spot,  and  all  L  ivp 
perished  in  the  other  ]  The  confusion  between  the  two  groups  of 
royal  tombs  is  a  very  natural  mistake,  and  riiight  easily  occur  ;  nor 
can  aiiv  valid  reasoning,  in  my  opinion,  be  grounded  upon  this  state- 
ment. What,  then,  are  we  to  believe  of  the  general  descrij^tion  by 
L^imlorus,  or  Clitarchus,  whichever  it  really  was,  concerning  the  triple, 
concentric,  lofty-walletl  enclosure?  That  such  a  description  could 
ever  }ia\  e  been  intended  to  apply  to  the  existing  platforni,  \  am  quite 
unable  to  credit.'    Two  hypotheses  suggest  themselves.    The  first  is 

'  Some  writers  have  laboured  the  niinate  and  possible  features  of  identity 

>^f^tween  the  two,  ar^jOiinfr  that  the  platform  was  the  uppermost  or  innermost  of 
tiie  three  enclosures.  It  is  sufficient  to  point  out  that  even  it«?  maximum  elevation 
above  tljc  plain  is  wlioiiy  inadequate,  that  it  must  always  liave  rested  upon  a  wall 
instead  of  being  encompassed  by  a  wall,  and  that  not  a  trace  has  ever  been  noted 
on  the  gioond  below  of  either  of  the  two  infoior  enclosures,  tAa&i  contents,  or 
their  fortifications.  Why, again,  sbonld  one  only  have  snrvived,  and  the  two- 
others  have  perished  ?  Some  writers  have  sought  a  f^ble  support  in  the  discovery 
(which  Texier,  vol.  ii.  p.  161,  claims  for  one  of  his  party,  but  whicli  was  really 
made  by  Kcr  Porter  twenty  j'ears  before)  of  what  is  alleged  to  luive  been  a  triple 
line  of  circumvallation,  consistinf;  of  mud  walls  and  towers,  on  the  brow  of  the 
hiU  behind  the  platform,  at  a  little  distance  abo\  e  the  royal  toml^.  Such  a  work 
was  a  very  natural  and  necessary  scheme  of  protection  to  the  platform,  which 
might  otherwise  have  been  open  either  to  attack  or  to  tohbeij  on  that  side;  bat, 
of  conrt e,  it  answers  in  no  respect  to  the  aoconnt  of  Diodoms,  nor  can  it  be  proved 
to  date  from  Ach;emenian  times.  A  far  more  reasonable  hy]>(>thesis  is  suggested 
to  me  by  Mr.  Cecil  Smith,  who  thinks  that  the  triple  wall  of  Diodoms  may  have 
resulted  fmm  a  misunderstanding  of  Clitarchus*  depcription  of  the  throe  walls  of 
the  Persepolitnn  platform,  which  were  of  dlfTerinic  height  and  were  crowned  with 
a  parapet.  He  also  ingenioui«ly  suggests  that  aravpom,  the  brazen  palisades  above 
moitioned,  which  in  themselves  are  an  unintelligible  architectural  feature,  may 
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that  Diodonis  may  in  reality  have  been  describing  another  building 
or  group  of  buildings  at  Persepolis,  the  citadel,  in  fact,  as  distinguiahed 
from  the  palaces  (altliough  he  erroneously  identified  them),  and  that 
such  an  enclosure  may  have  existed  in  the  neighl>ourhood  of  Naksh-i- 
Rustam.  Now,  it  is  true  that  on  the  platform  there  appears  to  be 
inadequate  provision  for  the  treasure-house,  the  barracks  of  the  body- 
guard, and  the  other  concomitants  of  royal  residence  that  we  know,  or 
must  believe,  to  have  existed  at  Persepolis  ;  and  to  that  extent  may  we 
be  prepared  to  bf-lieve  that  a  citadel  or  fort  existed  in  a  detache<l 
situation  ;  though  even  so,  there  would  appear  to  have  been  no  reason 
for  the  erection  on  the  plain  of  Mervdasht  of  such  an  iniposin*;  phice- 
of-arms  as  Diodorus  has  described  ;  nor  does  it  seem  likely  that  palace 
and  fort  would  have  been  placed  three  miles  apart.  But  until  some 
pasitive  traces  of  the  wherealx)uts  of  this  citadel  have  been  brought  to 
light,  T  shall  prefer  myself  to  accept  the  rival  hypothesis  that  Clit^irchus 
or  Diodorus  did  not  know  or  confused  what  tiiey  were  writin;,'  about, 
transferring  to  Persejiolis  the  structural  features  which  existed  at 
l^cbataiia  and  in  other  contoiiijioraiicuus  and  neighbouring  capitals, 
and  sefijjoning  a  nucleus  of  tact  with  a  magniloquent  garniture  of 
fancy. 

We  have  seen  \\  lirii  an<l  i)y  whom  the  palat  es  on  the  platform  were 

set  up.    We  have  seen  that  the  entire  work  appears  to  have  been 

„.  ,  ,  suspended,  or,  at  any  rate,  tliat  several  of  tlie  editices  lacked 
Historj-  of  1    •  T  1  i'  ■  I      •        1     •   •  •  1 

destruc-      completion.    J  have  given  reasons  for  attril>uting  tlie  initial 

iion  destruction  of  one  j)alace  at  least  to  Alexander.    The  only 

remaining  historical  (juestion  is  at  what  period  the  sculptures  and  ruins 

were  re<luced  to  their  present  mutilated  condition.    The  fall  of  the 

Persian  monarchy,  the  neglect  of  tlie  Seleucidje  and  Parthians,  the 

prefei|ta4^Lof  the  Sassanian  sovereigns  for  other  capitals,  are  all  lan<l- 

:s  in  trvW  long  history  of  decline.     From  the  J^^jii^jivasion,  in  all 

nohaitilitvyilated  the  first  deliberate  and  wlioie.sale  mutilation,  the 

\h'(i\cvi^f^^Aroi  the  kin<;'s  f<'atures  wherever  they  could  be  reached,  and 

:lie  brutal  employment  of  every  aNailable  instrument  of  destruction. 

And  yet  I  think  that  tin;  moderns,  too,  have  lx>rne  tlieir  share  in  the 

iconocla.stic  campaign.  Centuries  of  Persians  have  carried  oil"  thousiinds 

of  tons  of  building-material  from  tliTT "ruins.    We  have  the  authority 

of  Chardin  that  Abbas  the  ( i rent  sent  hither  for  marble  [sic]  for  his 

palaces  and  mos(|ues  ;  that  J  mam   Kuli  Khan,  the  great  viceroy  of 

Fars,  did  the  same  for  his  capital  at  Sbira/  ;  an<l  that  the  Minister  of 

akso  have  resultod  from  a  ruistakon  reprixluction  of  Clitarclius'  ravpovs,  a  very 
natural  allusion  to  the  colossal  bulls,  ruif^ht  well  strike  terror,  where  a  palisade 
could  not,  and  to  whom  the  attribute  br;ueij  uiight  eajsily  have  been  shifted  from 
the  gates.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  trace  of  gates  ever  having  existed  in 
the  Porch  of  Xerxes. 
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Shah  Sefi  I.,  disgggted  at  the  number  of  studious  Europeans  who  visited 
Persepolls,  and  for  whose^  entertainment  he  was  required  to  provide. 
despatched  a  party  of  sixty  men  with  orders  to  destroy  every  sculpture 
upon  which  they  could  lay  hands.  Nor  do  I  feel  altogether  happy— 
for  the  credit  of  these  self -same  Europeans — when  T  read  in  the  pages 
of  Le  Brun  that  he  took  a  mason  from  Shiraz,  and  blunted  all  his 
tools,  in  the  eHbrt  to  l>reak  oti'  and  carry  away  desirable  fragments, 
and  that  he  confesses  to  having  shattered  several  figures  in  pieces. 
Perhaps  we  may  seek  relief  from  such  remorse  in  the  fact  tliat  on  the 
1,200  sculptured  liijures,  reported  l)y  tliat  traveller  to  have  existed  in 
his  day,  only  a  sm.ill  iin})ression  ever  has  been  or  can  be  proiluccd  by 
these  petty  depredations.  A  thousand  years  lience  our  descendants 
will  still  tind  ample  cause  both  for  pilgrimage  and  for  marvel  in  the 
monuments  of  Persepolis. 

Thoufjh  this  is  not  a  treatise  on  art,  and  though  I  do  not  profess  to 
be  an  art  critic,  I  yet  feel  justified  in  niakin;L(  a  few  observations  in 
\rtiHtic  conclusion  upon  the  artistic  features  and  merits  of  the  Perse- 
rriticiHin  politan  ruins,  having  at  least  examined  them  can'fully  on  tin- 
spot,  in  the  com[)arative  light  that  is  thrown  upon  them  by  other 
ancient  Asiatic  styles  of  architecture  which  I  have  also  inspected  in 
credentials  that  I  have  been  ast^)nislied  to  tind  are  advanced  by 
but  few  of  those  wlio,  from  the  serene  .solitude  of  their  studies,  have 
pronounced  nrhl  >t  itrhi  upon  the  nature  and  origin  of  Acliiemcnian 
architecture.  And  yet  our  authorities  do  not  always  agiee,  for  whilst 
I  read  in  the  pages  of  one  that  this  art  was  mimetic  and  nothing  else,' 
I  am  informed  Ijy  another  that  'in  its  main  and  best  features  it  was, 
st>  far  as  we  can  tell,  original,'  I  shall  argue  that  the  ti  uth  lies,  as 
it  comitfonly  does,  hetween  these  extremes  ;  but  iu  this  case  very  much 
n^rer  to  the  former  than  to  the  latter. 
\y  The  first  and  most  ol»ligatory  stej)  is  to  correlate  tliis  Acluemeninn 
art  with  the  times  and  circumstances  in  which  it  was  produced,  and  to 
Hi^torv  a  what  respects  tiie  page  of  liistory  may  {>rovid<;  us  with 

chu;  to  Hit  a  clue.  Essentially  it  was  an  art-  so  far  as  we  can  trace  it 
— of  sudden  birth,  of  brief-lived  .span,  and  of  abiupt  and  premature 
decay.  It  was  compri-scd  within  a  maximum  jteiiod  of  about  20U 
years,  starting  into  being  with  the  union  of  the  kingdoms  of  Anzan, 
Persia,  and  Media  into  a  single  empire  by  the  Great  Cyrus,  and  peri.sh- 
ing  beneath  tlie  as,sault  of  Alexander.  Its  existence,  in  fact,  was 
synchronous  with  that  of  the  dynasty  who  fostered  or  created  it,  and 
after  expressing  and  immortalising  their  triumphs,  it  shared  the  swift 

'  Z.  A.  Rago/.in,  Media  (Story  «£  the  Nations),  p.  303 :  *  Persian  Art  was  from 
first  to  last,  and  in  its  very  essence,  imitative,  with  the  single  exception  of  the 
Aiyao  print  iple  of  iMiilrlintr,  consisting  in  tlio  profuse  n.se  of  columns.' 

*  Oanou  llawlinson.  Fifth  Great  Qrivntal  Moiuirchij,  p.  307. 
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revulsion  ot"  their  tall.  What  then  was  the  historical  environment  of 
Persi.i  (luring  tliis  period,  and  with  wliat  foreign  peoples  and  styles 
wjis  she  brought  into  direct  contact  ?  The  answer  is  simple  and 
suggestive.  The  campaigns  of  Cyrus  left  the  new-born  dominion  the 
Jieir  of  the  glories  of  Nineveh  and  Babylon,  and  planted  the  conqueror 
upon  those  illustrious  thrones.  For  centuries  they  had  supported  a 
long  line  of  sovereigns,  of  exceeding  magnificence  antl  power,  the 
stately  splendour  of  whose  courts  was  the  talk  of  the  ancient  world, 
and  is  equally  stamped  upon  the  pages  of  Herodotus,  on  the  recoi-ds  of 
Holy  Writ,  and  on  the  exhunied  relics  of  their  glory.  Succeeding 
victories  threw  of)on  to  the  Persians  the  stored  wealth  and  the  highly 
developed  arts  of  Asia  Minor,  and  bronglil  them  into  relations  with 
the  Hellenic  colonies  on  the  'maritime  tringe.  CambVtS/^!^,  yllll  further 
widening  the  horizon  of  aiiiT)itiou,  found  and  absorl)ed  in  Kgypt  the 
nio.st  ancient  of  civilisations,  the  most  elaborate  and  systematised  of 
arts.  Finally,  under  Darius  and  Xerxes,  war  was  waged  between  the 
in\,idiiig  ai-maments  of  the  (J rent  Kinir,  and  those  European  rei>ublies. 
already  the  cradle  of  fry^'^l'^nK  and  soon^n)  become  tlie  nursery  of  the 
purest  and  freest  art  that  the  world  had  seen.  Tlu^  l-^ist  was  repelled 
by  the  West  ;  britnT  lis  retreat  it  carried  much  jtlunder.  and  b\^  its 
wealth  continue(l  to  connnand  the  cxpandiiiLj  talents  of  the  rising 
nationality.  Chalda'a,^?^syria,  Lycia,  Ionia,  Egypt,  Greece — this  was 
themistorical  setjuence  ofVondict  ;  and  this  too  will  be  fouud  to  mark 
the  order  of  artistic  inllirence  and  progression. 

The  nearest  and  tin;  most  akin  of  civilisiitions  naturally  exerci.scd 
the  most  powerful  control.  To  no  one  who  has  studied  Chalda-o- 
Influonco  Assyrian  art,  as  unearthed  from  the  earlier  Mesopotamian 
<>f  Assyriii  f^f/g  or  mounds,  or  who  is  familiar  with  the  .spoils  of  Niinrud, 
Khoreabad,  and  Kouyunjik,  will  the  bulk  of  the  AchaMnenian  forms 
present  any  novelty.  Let  me  enumerate  in  the  order  of  their  occur- 
rence on  the  platform  at  Persepolis,  the  indubitable  legacies  of  the 
art  of  Sennacherib  and  Nebuchadnezzar.  The  artificially  built-up 
terrace,  or  mound,  stone- faced  (the  Assyrian  platforms  were  usually 
brick'&ced,  but  there  wa.s  a  stone-casing  to  that  of  the  palace  of 
fhurgon),  surmounted  by  a  battlement,  and  ascended  by  great  flights  of 
steps  (again  in  Assyria,  as  a  rule,  of  brick,  but  sometimes  also  of  stone), 
was  the  fiuniliar  substructure  of  the  royal  palaces  on  the  Tigris.  The 
winged  man-foced  bulls  of  the  Propyhea  are  almost  a  facsimile  of  the 
monstrous  gate-keepen  of  Kouyunjik  and  Khorsab;ul.  There  is  the 
same  pose,  the  same  attitude,  the  same  lofty  tiara  and  curled  hair,  the 
same  backward  sweep  of  the  feathered  winffk  The  Persepolitan  types 
mark,  however,  a  later  age,  and  a  perceptible  artistic  refinement.  There 
is  less  grotesque  exaggeration  in  their  form  ;  the  fifth  leg,  as  before 
noticed,  has  disappeared ;  the  mnsoolar  development  of  limb  is  kept 
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within  reasonable  l)Oimds ;  the  wings  describe  a  freer  upward  cur\'e  ; 
«nd  a  notiible  diffei-enoe  in  structural  disposition  consiste  in  their 
invariably  fronting  the  spectator,  parallel  to  the  passage  of  entiy, 
instead  of  being  placed  at  right  angles  upon  the  outer  walls.  Nor  are 
these  colossi  tlic  sole  fantastic  testament  of  Assyria.  Not  for  the  first 
time  did  the  lion  leap  upon  the  hind-quarters  of  the  bull  on  the  Perse- 
politan  platform.  The  conflict  of  the  king  with  nondescript  mongers 
had  already  figured  for  centuries  on  cylinders  and  bas-reliefs  in  the 
legendary  exploits  of  Izdubar.  Every  attribute  of  the  Persian  mon- 
arch had  similarly  been  consecrated  in  Assyrian  symbolism  or  etiquetteu 
The  king  upon  his  high-backed  throne  (the  very  seat  is  an  Assyrian 
facsimile),  the  two-staged  throne  supported  by  caryatid  subjects  or 
soldiers,  the  attendants  with  the  royal  parasol  and  fly-flap^  the  proces- 
sions of  slaves,  officers,  guards,  and  tribute-bearers,— all  of  these  aie 
borrowed,  and  almost  slavishly  borrowed,  conceptions.  If  the  god 
Ormnid  floats  in  a  winged  disc  above  the  sovereign  of  the  house  of 
Achaemenes,  whom  he  protects,  so  had  the  god  Assur  done  over  his 
Kinevite  counterpart.  The  very  features  and  stature  of  the  king,  his 
coloMal  height,  lus  curled  hair  and  beard,  his  royal  robe^  are  the  same, 
whetiier  it  be  Assumasirpal  or  Darius  who  U  depicted.  The  object  of 
the  sculpture,  the  raUon  d^itre  of  the  palace,  is  the  same  in  either 
case,  viz.,  the  visible  apotheosis  of  majesty. 

Such  and  so  commanding  was  the  influence  upon  the  nascent 
Persian  style  of  the  older  and  neighbouring  school  of  art.  At  Susa,  in 
Lydaand  immediate  proximity  to  the  Chaldaan  plains,  the  analogy 
was  even  more  direct^  for  there,  in  the  absence  of  diflb  and 
quarries,  brick  and  day  provided  the  only  available  material  on  a  large 
scale  ;  and  the  stupendous  mounds  of  Shush  recall  the  indurated  piles 
ofSipparaand  Babylon.   What  mavhave  been  the  }>rv<  iM-  intkiencg 

upon  P<?'Tift^P  ^  ftf  ^mnr  imd  the  Innmn  (^|<Miifta  ftf  Oyi^^, 

it  is  difficult  to  determine  with  accuracy  ;  and  I  pi^ft^r  tn  ftniilifiA 
myself  to  a  parallelism  which  none  will  dispu^fj,  »Hi*-i»af  *twn>  '**]?bftrit 
upon  an  analogic&l  (irulHB  Which  may  be  a(l\ mturous,  l)ut  can  scarcely 
bcrpi  actical.  SevertheleM  ifl  the  so-called  fire-temples  at  Ptoargadas 
nSnS^Naksh^-Bustam,  which  I  hope  I  have  dispossessed  of  that  spurious 
credit  and  have  shown  to  be  mausoleums  for  the  dead,  we  have  what 
can  hardly  be  an  accidental  reproduction  of  the  Lycian  tombs  of 
Telmessus,  Antiphellus,  Aperln,  and  Myra,  and  not  least  of  the 
celebrated  Harpy  tomb  at  Xanthus.  The  rosettes  round  the  tomb  door- 
ways at  Persepolis  are  Greek  in  origin.  The  majority  have  seen  in  the 
moulded  doorway  and  pediment  of  the  tomb  of  Cyrus  at  Murghab,  a 
bequest  from  Ionia,  but  this  is  a  point  upon  which  I  am  unable  to  feel 
any  certainty,  and  in  speaking  of  Greek  influence  I  prefer  to  confine 
myself  to  the  obvious  impress  of  the  fiellenic  geuS^ 
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/  Nowhere  is  theftrandation  of  hifttogy  into  art  and  architecture/ 
VXnore  manifest,  and  iTowliere  was  ireve^S^^QSR^^Sfl^^fUliLii  in 
the  case  of  Egypt  and  Persia.  Cyrus  cannot  have  been 
^  long  dead,  when  he  is  already  represented  with  the  symbolical 
crown  of  an  Egyptian  divinity  upon  his  brow.  There  is  even  reason  to 
believe,  as  I  have  argued,  that  his  body  may  have  been  embalnied.  We 
learn  bom  Biodorus  that  Cambyses  carried  away  with  him  Egyptian 
workmen  from  his  Nile  expedition.  Yeiy  early  most  these  artificers 
have  been  set  to  work  ;  for  already,  in  the  reign  of  his  successor,  we 
find  another  and  a  novel  form  of  royal  sepulture  coming  into  vogue, 
viz.  the  hewing  of  tombs  in  inacc^sible  places  in  the  fece  of  the 
rock.  I  am  strongly  of  opinion  myself  that  Darius  derived  this  idea, 
foreign  to  the  habits  of  his  country,  alien  to  the  precepts  of  his 
religion,  from  the  spectacle  of  the  rock-tombs  in  the  valley  of  the  Nile. 
In  both  cases  the  hermetic  concealment  of  the  royal  corpse,  and  the 
sculptured  blazoning  of  his  title  and  prowess,  are  the  objects  of  the 
arcliitect :  .ultliouL^h  the  diffeniig  rcliirions  of  the  two  countries 
prescribed,  in  the  one  case  secrecy,  in  the  other  publicity,  for  the 
epigraphic  tlisplay.  An  equally  obvious  loan  from  Egypt  is  the  fluted 
mouldiiiL,^  of  the  eleerant  projecting  eoroices  above  the  Pei;>epolitan 
niches  and  windows  and  doors.  Aljove  all  I  venture  to  express  the 
opinion  that  tlie  Achremenian  culunni,  tliough  possibly  based  upon  a 
Median  prot<)typ<%'  though  undoul»tedly  adorned  with  Greek  attributes 
and  though  crowned  w  ith  an  original  capital,  was  yet  Egyptian  before 
it  was  either  (J reck,  Median,  or  indigenous,  and  that  it  adds  one  more 
Persian  debt  to  the  artistic  storehouse  of  the  valley  of  the  Nile.*  I 
attach  conbiderable  weight  to  the  fact  that,  in  spite  of  Media  anil 
Mazanderan,  the  use  of  stone  columns  on  a  large  scale,  which  was 
unknown  in  Assyi  ia  and  Chaldsca,  was  equally  unknown  in  Persia 
until  the  reign  of  Harius,  i.e.  until  after  the  Egyptian  campaign  of 
Cambyses.    From  what  other  quarter  did  the  architects  of  PersepoUs 

'  The  Median  colamns— e.g.,  those  in  the  famotu  palace  at  Bofaatana,  aaoribed 

by  Herodotus  to  Deioces— were  of  wood,  adorned  with  plates  of  metal.  But  even 
St)  they  were.  I  bcltcvo,  Cliakla  au  in  origin,  precisely  the  <^nmn  metal-plate<l 
columns  h^iviu^^  been  found  in  the  ^cull>turcs  of  tlie  Chaldasan I  observe 
that  most  writers  (e.g.,  Kawlinson  and  Diculafoy)  believe  that  tlie  Persians 
derived  the  original  use  of  the  pillar  in  palatial  architecture  from  the  wuoden 
oolamnB  that  supported  the  humble  tenement-fi  of  Haaandenm  and  Oikn.  I  see 
no  reason  for  accepting  this  theozy.  Those  proTinoes  and  their  peoples  have 
always  existed,  and  still  exists  in  almost  entire  isolation  foom  Persia  proper;  and 
I  doubt  if  they  have  ever  influenced  in  the  slightest  degree  the  Persians  south 
of  the  Elburz. 

'  I  cannot  claiui  tbe  (support  of  Canon  Rawliii>on,  wlin  says  :  *  It  is  tlie  plorr 
of  tlie  Persians  in  art  to  have  iaveuted  this  style;  it  Is  cerlaiuly  not  fi-oiu  Assyria 
nor  from  Egypt/ 
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derive  their  idea  of  immense,  and,  as  we  may  think,  unduly  low  halls, 
with  crovrded  groves  of  pillars,  supporting  a  flat  roo^  and  with 
branching  columnar  aisles  stretching  away  in  long  perspective  into  the 
gloom  t  Tme^  in  Egypt  the  pillared  hall  preceded  the  Banctuaiyol  the 
deity,  in  Persia  enshrined  the  majesty  of  the  king  ;  but  what  the  god 
was  in  the  Egyptian  creed,  and  Pharaoh  as  his  minister,  the  king  was 
by  himself  in  the  faith  of  Iran.  In  either  case  the  hall  serves 
mhitecturally  the  same  purpose,  and  I  conceive^  therefore^  the  later 
to  have  been  derived  from  the  earlier  modeL 

Critics  have  found  some  difficulty  in  agreeing  as  to  the  obligations, 
if  any,  under  which  Persia  laboured  to  the  art  of  Greece.^  That 
Greece  int^T^uise  between  the  two  nations,  not  only  on  the  battle- 
field but  in  the  relations  of  peace,  was  frequent  and  common 
is  certain.  How  many  of  the  statued  glories  of  Athens  were  carried 
off  to  Asia  we  cannot  tell ;  but  that  the  Attic  temples  were 
remorselessly  plundered  we  know.  After  the  conclusion  of  the  war, 
there  was  a  constant  flow  of  Greek  exiles  and  artists  to  the 
Aclurineiiiiin  Court,  attracted  in  either  cfise  by  its  luxury  and  wealth. 
I  have  bpoken  of  Greek  forms  in  the  Persepolitan  column  ;  alluding 
thereby  to  the  Ionian  volutes  in  the  composite  capital,  and  to  the 
strings  of  ovals,  and  fori  or  tillets,  upon  the  base.  THa  pln-^t.irif.y  ^y-irl  ^ 
freedom  of  tlie  HelleniijL  iicixiu^^  may  furthci^  be  recognised  in  tke 
movements  «and  £5?_3.i*'Lp^t'Xie;2  uL  liif^iiuiuau  hrnly,  m  depicted  in  the 
Ims-reliefs  of  Pcrsepolis,  which  arc  lciiij  aii^iika'  and  uiJiiYLiiiioual  tiiau 
ill  any  earlu^r  A:^L^^Aj^>t^: —  If  a  more  minute  correspondence  cannot, 
with  certainty  be  traced^J^tj^imat  be  reme^^  iti  tlir-  lirst  plat'O^that— 

the  t^f  iiiub  of  (rreek  art  was  plastic  and  of  Persian  art  .^iructural  ^  and 
.secondly  that,  while  the  earlier  Acha-menian  sovereigns  were  rearing 
their  pillared  halls  and  throne-rooms  on  the  platform  at  Persepolis, 
Hellenic  art  Wiis  still  undeveloped  and  impeded  by  arch.iic  traditions  ,* 
and  that  the  Persian  fonn  had  been  tinally/stereot}  pedyjefore,  upon 
the  sacred  crag  of  Athens,  the  marble  of  Pdntelikon  leaped  into  life 
beneath  the  inspired  chisel  of  Phidias. 

This,  then,  T  conceive  to  have  been,  roughly  speaking,  the  debt  of 
Persia  to  foreign  peoples  and  styles.    Nevertheless,  while  she  l>oi  rowetl 
/  Regidor-  of]  "luch,  she  also  added  something  of  her  own,  enough,  beyond 
(originality  I  all  question,  to  lift  her  art  from  the  rank  of  a  purely  imita- 
tive or  sirvile  school.    Tlie  Persepolitan  platform,  though  in  its  origin 

'  M.  Dietilafoj,  for  instance,  soraewliat  obscurcTy  says  :  '  La  part  que  la  Ontee 
a  prise  IVfUicatiou  du  sculptrur  pcrsan  n'cst  sensible  ([u'ik  un  ceil  trt^s  exerc6  ; 
elle  ne  sc  irahit  que  dans  le  caracti'^ru  du  travail,  d&iis  Timpr^vu  de  certaines 
reobercbes,  de  oertainea  soaplessea,  que  I'cn  ne  s'stteodait  pes  k  tioiiTer  en  pareil 
lien.'  I  lecommend  an  excellent  ezcnxsiw  on  the  inflneaee  of  Greek  apon  Penien 
Bit  fay  M*  Peirot^  pp^  426-64* 
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a  foreign  ich  n,  is  elevated  into  a  class  and  a  dignity  of  its  own  by  tlie 
monumental  solidity  of  its  construction.  No  merely  .-.hivish  copyist 
would  have  detected  in  the  footslopes  of  the  Kuh-i-Ralnnet  so  magnifi- 
cent an  opportunity.  The  polygonal  facing  of  the  platform  in  an  equally 
ancient  contrivance  ;  but  I  doubt  if  anywhere  it  was  so  well  executed, 
or  displayed  with  such  majestic  effect,  as  on  the  plain  of  Mer\'dasht. 
It  is,  liowever,  when  we  come  to  the  sculptures  of  the  staircases,  with 
their  long  processional  panels,  their  inscriptions,  and  their  figures 
that  ascend  the  steps  with  the  ascending  visitor,  tliat  we  see  the 
Persian  architect  at  his  niost  original  and  his  best.  For  staircases, 
and  their  capacities  of  sculptural  display,  the  EgA'^ptians  cared  little, 
and  the  (Ireeks  hardlv  at  all.  They  had  other  iconostase.s  tor  their 
delineation  of  the  pageaniry  either  of  religious  ceremonial  or  of  royal 
magnificence.  It  was  the  distinction  of  the  Persian  artist  to  have 
invented  and  brought  to  its  highest  perfection  a  method  which  served 
the  triple  purpose  of  economising  space,  of  adding;  to  the  elevntion  ami 
consciquent  grandeur  of  tlic  buildings,  and  of  lealising  the  sole  aim 
and  object  of  h:s  employment,  viz.,  the  glorification  of  royalty. 
Similarly  in  the  case  of  the  rock-tombs,  though  the  idea  was  Egyptian 
in  ori'^nn,  the  execution  owes  no  external  debt  in  point  of  combined 
(liL:ii!Ty  and  skill.  The  deeply-incised  cross  in  the  cliff,  the  noble 
ta<jade,  the  repetition  of  the  palace-frontal  upon  the  rock,  the  termced 
platform  of  the  adoring  kin;;  all  these  are  Persian,  and  Persian  only. 
Native,  too,  in  all  probability,  is  the  great  demi-lmll  capital  of  the 
composite  (Jrjeco-Egyjitian  column,  that  so  successfully  crowned  its 
somewhat  clumsy  shajie  and  so  suitably  support erl  the  timV)ercd  ratters 
nf  the  ceiling,  ^bove  all,  we  may  congratulate  the  Pei-sian  artist 
upon  his  slow.  l>ut  very  perceptible,  advance  along  the  pathway  of 
t^enuine  artistic  progress.  Not  yet  had  he  learned  to  make  be;iuty  his 
main  canon,  to  subonlinate  subject  to  shape,  to  thrill  to  the  enchant- 
ment of  movement  and  form.  His  footsteps  were  clearly  prescribed 
for  him  :  he  could  diverge  little  to  the  ri^dit  or  to  the  left ;  the  king 
in  his  majesty,  and  nothing  but  the  king,  was  his  pre-ordained  theme. 
And  yet  he  had  left  far  beliind  the  stiff  and  often  ludicrous  conven- 
tionality of  the  earlier  styles.  Tlie  bizan*e,  the  grotesque,  the 
disprof)ortionate,  the  ^  Jiorrendnm,  inforrii^y  ingeiis^^  that  form  so  large 
a  feature  in  Egyptian  and  Assyrian  architecture,  have  been  relegated 
to  a  secondary  place  ;  and  although  the  conception  of  majesty  and  its 
attributes  must  still  conform  to  well-established  rules,  the  sculptor  can 
}  et  find  scope  for  some  of  the  statelier  elegances  of  the  statuary  s  art. 

Having  thus  rendei*ed  to  the  Persian  artist  his  due,  we  are  at 
liberty  to  notice  his  limitations,  both  of  theme  and  style.  No  one  can 
wander  over  the  Persepolitan  platforai,  from  storied  stairway  to  stairway, 
from  sculptured  doorway  to  graven  pier,  no  one  can  contempiate  the 
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1,200  human  fit^ures  that  still  move  in  solemn  reduplication  upon  the 
stone,  witliout  being  struck  with  a  ^ense  of  monotony,  and  fatigue.  Tt  is 
Limita-      all  the  same,  and  tlie  same  again,  and  yet  again.    The  larger 
structural  units  are  identical.  With  hut  slight  variations  it  is 
always  the  same  palace,  the  same  tomb,  the  same  flight  of  steps,  the 
same  eon i ice  and  enUiblatiire^tlie  same  pill  i red  hall,  the  same  base, 
and  shaft,  and  capital.  ^Everywhere  the  ni  inarc!!  is  tlie  samey  There 
is  notliing  to  distinpiish  one  sovereign  from  anotlier  ;  noi-,  tliough  the 
features  have  been  wantonly  destroyed,  does  it  appear  tliat  the  face 
was  ever  intended  to  be  a  likeness.    On  every  bas-relief  he  performs 
with  proud  reiteration  the  same  royal  functions ;  he  sits,  or  stands,  or 
walks,  or  with  icy  composure  plunges  his  dagger  into  the  belly  of  the 
rampant  beast.    His  subjects  pass  in  long  procession  to  his  presence. 
They  represent  ditt'erent  nationalities,  and  are  clad  in  different  garbs  ; 
but  there  is  no  variation  in  their  steady,  ceremonious  tramp.  Tlie 
royal  bodyguard  hold  their  lances,  and  bows*  and  bucklers  with  the 
well-trained  rigidity  of  machines  ;  but  one  can  scarcely  conceive  one 
of  these  stately  automatons  suddenly  bringing  his  spear  into  rest,  or 
letting  an  arrow  whistle  from  the  string.    The  same  criticism  applies 
to  the  choice  of  theme.    Nowhere  here^  as  in  the  Egyptian  and 
Assyrian  sculptures,  do  we  see  depicted  upon  the  walls  the  vicissitudes 
of  armed  conflict,  battles,  camps,  and  sieges,  Sennacherib  slaughtering 
his  foes,  the  pursuing  car  of  Kameses.    Still  less  do  we  observe  scenes 
from  peaceful  life,  whether  it  be  the  pleasures  of  the  chase^-or  the 
incidents  of  domestic  existence.    The  bas-reliefs  disclose  no  history  ; 
they  perpetuate  no  exploit ;  they  are  guiltless  of  a  plot  or  a  tale. 
Everything  is  devoted,  with  unashamed  repetition,  to  a  single,  and  that' 
a  symbolical,  purpose,  viz.  the  delineation  of  majesl^  in  its  moat  im- 
perial guise,  the  pomp  and  panoply  of  him  who  was  well  styled  the 
Great  King. 

So  we  find  and  so  we  may  leave  the  art  of  the  Achiemenians  and 
their  princely  palace-halls.    Tlie  last  expression  of  a  strictly  Asia^c 
L'ciiiujs_t)ie  heir  of  Cfaaldtea,  and  Assyria,  and  Egypt,  this 


Coiiciusioi^L  ^  inumed  up  their  splendour  and  composed  their 

epitaph.  Restricted  and  enfeebled  by  its  purely  artificial  existence, 
lacking  alike  the  stimulus  of  spontaneity  and  the  inspiration  of 
polar  belief,  it  fell  as  soon  as  the  support  was  withdrawn  by  which 
it  had  been  ushered  into  being,  and  by  which  for  two  centuries  it  had 
been  maintained  at  an  almost  even  zenith.  It  was  splendid  while  it 
lasted  ;  but  it  had  within  it  no  organic  life.  To  the  ancient  Persians 
it  expressed  the  supreme  visible  form  of  human  grandeur,  not  un- 
worthily shown  forth  to  mankind  in  the  person  of  a  Gyrus  or  a  Darius. 
To  us  it  is  instinct  with  the  solemn  lesson  of  the  ages ;  it  takes  its 
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pbice  ill  the  chaptt'r  of  tilings  that  iiave  cc;i.i»e(l  to  be  ;  and  its  mute 
stones  Had  a  voice,  and  address  us  with  the  iuefiable  pathos  of 
ruin. 

KoTB  ox  Ruins  still  to  be  excavated  in  Persia 

I  may  not  unlitly  appeud  to  a  chapter  on  thu  chief  ant  iquarian  remaim  in 
Persia  a  note  upon  the  sites,  slill  unexplored  or  iria«le«|uately  explored,  that  seem 
especially  to  invite  the  excavatoi's  concwn.  The  attention  of  archnologiflts  has 
long  been  oonoentcated  upon  other  conntiies,  npon  the  tombs  of  Bgypt  or  the 
mounds  of  Mesopotamia.  And  yet  I  think  th^  Persia  still  contains*  and  may 
some  day  yield  up,  no  meaos^ncrement  of  spoiO  The  sites  which  I  commend  for 
such  future  investigation  are  the  following  : — 

1.  PfiKSEPOLls. — The  princijial  buiidinj^.s  have  bor  n  exiKised,  but  no  .stu<lent 
will  feel  satisfied  until  the  entire  platfonn  has  been  laid  bare.  The  great  mound 
between  the  Hall  and  the  Palace  of  Xerxes  needs  carcfnl  examination  by  means 
of  tiansvene  trenches*  if  not  bodily  removal.  In  other  parts  of  the  platform  sre 
many  yards' depth  of  rubbish.  Kot  till  such  a  painstaking  scrutiny  has  been 
applied  can  we  be  certain  of  our  data.  It  may  solve  many  disputed  problems 
toncbing  roofs,  tiles,  colouring,  and  wall's. 

2.  Naksh-I-Rttstam. — The  artidcial  ehvation  on  which  the  so-called  Firc- 
tomple  stands,  opposite  the  cliff,  needs  thorough  examination.  All  mounds  in 
thi»  neighbourhood  should  be  similarly  tested.  Thus  only  can  we  settle  the 
doubt  raised  by  Diodorus  and  revived  Stolse,  and  ascertain  whether  tbeie  ever 
was  a  citadel  of  Persepolis  as  distinct  from  the  palace-platform.  By  these  means, 
also,  we  might  hope  to  add  to  our  very  scanty  knowledge  of  the  ancient  city  of 
Perse[)olis.  or  Istakhr. 

.3.  .Sr.sA. — Excavation^  <ho\ild  V>c  carried  down  into  the  irront  mound  far  below 
the  level  of  M.  Dieulafoy'.s  discoveries  and  of  AchremeniMn  trophies.  Susa,  which 
was  the  capital  of  several  dynasties  before  Cyrus,  ought  to  reaeuiljlc  llissarlik  in 
its  .supcrincnmbent  layers  of  ruin;  and  the  ezpenditoie  of  a  few  thousand  pounds 
^possibly  of  a  few  hundreds— might  shed  an  incalculable  light  upon  the  dark 
riddles  of  Elam. 

4.  Mal  Amis. — I  have  argued  in  the  text  that  no  site  in  Persia  is  more  likely 
to  repay  tliorough  exploration  and  copying  f)f  ins^criptions  than  this.  Archaeology 
has  never  yet  had  a  fair  field  in  the  Bukhti.ni  mountains. 

6.  Khey. — The  mounils  of  Rliey,  though  at  a  distance  of  only  six  miles  from 
the  capital,  have  never  been  scientifically  explored.  Indeed,  it  Is  not  yet  known 
for  certain  whether  th^  r^wesent  the  site  of  Bhages  or  not,  Tb^  are  rich  in 
minute  fragments  of  Arabic  ruin,  and  an  ampler  and  earlier  spoil  may  wdl  lie 
below.  The  same  remarks  apply  in  a  less  degree  to  the  mounds  of  Yeiamin, 

6.  EoBATANA.— If  Hnmadan  be  indeed  the  Ecbatana  of  the  ancient.s,  some 
less  Contemptible  records  of  its  splendi^nr  should  he  discovered  than  those  whioli 
have  hitherto  been  brought  to  light.  A  thorough  examination  .'•houid  be  made  of 
its  environs,  particularly  of  the  elevation  known  as  the  Musalla. 
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CHAPTER  XXII 

FROM  SHIRAZ  TO  BLSHIKE 

^  H£BODOTUS»  lib.  iz.  122. 

From  a  conteinplation  of  the  vast  but  l  uiiuxl  handiwork  of  man, 
I  return  to  the  record  of  my  journey,  and  to  an  experience  of  tlie 
_      ,     more  stupendous  freaks  of  nature.    We  ai*e  now  about 
by  rock-     to  descend  from  the  central  plateau  of  Iran,  i.e.  from  a 
mean  elevation  of  from  4,000  to  6,000  feet,  to  the  level 
of  the  sea.   In  the  course  of  this  advance,  we  must  first  climb  to 
a  height  of  7,400  feet,  from  which  it  may  be  imagined  that  the 
descent  on  the  far  side,  which  is  accomplished  within  a  tract  of 
country  only  thii1y-Hve  miles  in  width,  and  occupied  for  the  most 
part  by  upland  ]^lains,  iinist  be  one  of  extraordinary  .steepiu  s-, ; 
wliile  tlie  atmospheric  cliaiige  througli  which  it  passes,  an<l  which 
is  retlected  in  the  vegetation  no  less  than  in  the  temperature,  is 
not  less  abrupt  than  that  from  a  smart  winter's  frost  in  England 
to  a  summer  hotter  than  is  ever  known  in  our  northern  latitudes. 
This  descent  is  only  effected  by  a  aeries  of  rocky  inclines,  four  in 
number,  which  have  aptly  been  compared  to  ladders,  accessible  to 
no  baggage  animals  but  camels,  mules,  and  donkeys,  and  constitu- 
ting, in  their  succession  and  severity,  what  may  be  described  witliout 
hesitation  as  tlie  rougliest  and  least  ]:)ro|)iti()iis  highway  of  traffic 
in  the  world.    That  such  a  route  should  ever  liave  been  selected  as 
a  main  avenue  either  of  passage  or  of  commerce  is  creditable, 
perhaps,  not  to  tlu-  sense,  but  at  least,  to  the  resolution  of  the 
Persians.   That  it  should  be  persevered  in,  without  protest,  and  U 
almost  without  effi>rt  for  improvement,  is  characteristic  at  once  [I 
of  Oriental  conservatism,  and  of  a  nation  smitten  with  moral  JJ 
decline.   Over  such  a  tract  of  country,  in  which  horses,  though 
sometimes  ridden,  are  commonly  exchanged  for  the  more  sure- 
footed and  little  less  rapid  mule,  it  will  easily  be  understood  that 
no  ckajpar  service  is,  or  could  be,  maintained.    The  post-horses 
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would  be  knocked  to  pieces  in  a  foi-tniglit.  Accordingly,  we  have 
Faid  good-bye  to  the  chapnr-l:lKmeli,  the  ehaparchiy  and  the 
chcpcr-s/imiinL  wlio  liave  looTned  large  in  our  daily  existeuce  for 
80  long  ;  and  the  remaining  IGO  miles  of  our  descent  to  the  Gulf 
must  be  traveraed  by  caravan,  the  traveller  hirmg  such  number  of 
mules  as  are  necessary  for  him  and  his  baggage,  and  sleeping  at 
iiight  either,  if  invited,  in  the  Telegraph  stations  and  rest-houses, 
or  in  such  surroundings,  at  caravanserais  and  elsewhere,  as  he  can 
procure.  The  journey  is  usually  accomplished  in  five  or  in  six 
days,  the  former  being  regarded  as  feWy  good  time,  seeing  that  in 
such  a  country  it  is  cruel  on  the  animals  tu  expect  of  them  much 
more  than  ti  iitHxinutui  of  thirtv  miles  in  the  dav ;  and  that  the 
muleteer  or  chanuidnr,  who  contracts  for  the  party,  himself 
accompanies  it  throughout  on  foot.  For  my  own  maich  1  paid  at 
the  rate  of  five  tomam  per  mule  for  the  whole  distance  ;  this  being 
a  little  above  the  ordinary  charge,  as  I  postulated  extra  speed.  I 
preferred  to  ride  a  yahu,  or  pony,  myself,  having  no  fondness  for  a 
mule,  and  having  accepted  a  challenge  at  Shiraz  as  to  the  number 
of  miles  over  which  it  was  possible  to  proceed  at  anything  beyond 
a  foot-pace  between  that  city  and  tlie  Gulf. 

Tiibie  of  follow  ing  is  the  table  of  stations  and  distances,  as 

route  reckoned  according  to  Persian  and  English  standards  of 
measurement : — 


Kam«  of  Station 


Shirat  ♦  (4,7jU  ft.;  . 
Khan-i-Ziniaa( 

(6,100  ft.)  .  .  . 
Dasht-i-Arzeii  * 

(0,400  ft.)  .  .  . 
Mian  Kotal  + 

(5.500  ft.)  .  .  . 
Kazeruii  *  (2,750  ft.) 
Kamarijt  (2.950  ft.) 


7 

3 

3 

t; 

5 


30 

12 

11 
21 
20 


Nunc  of  Statloa 


Konar  T^teh  *  t 
(1.800  ft.)  .  .  . 
Dalikit  (:250  ft.)  . 
Bomzjun  ♦!  (iou  ft.) 
AbmeditorShif  . 
Bushite*  .  .  .  . 


I'otal 


Distance 

HI 

fui'»akh$ 

Approxi- 
mate 
«list«nco 
ill  milw 

3 

12 

\ 

15 

4 

15 

4or7 

l5orS5 

6 

22 

45 

17S» 

»  Telegraph  HUlion.    t  =■  Telegraph  Best-boose. 


4 
♦ 


Caiavaiuerai. 


<  Total  distance  to  8hif  (whence  boat  to  Bosbire)  \2.fanahk»^  or  161  miles.  Tho 
n»ate  from  Bhixaz  to  Boahiiebaa  been  described  by  many  of  the  tsavellefs,  whose 
woiks  I  have  already  cited  as  references  for  the  jontney  from  Sbiras  to  Isfahan, 

or  from  I^fi.hrm  to  Tt  lionm,  viz.  by  C.  Niebubr  (1765),  W.  Franklin  (1787), 
E.  bcott  Waring  (1802),  hir  J.  Malcohn  (1800,  1«K»).  J.  P.  Morier  (1809,  1811), 
Sir  W.  OM*<eloy  (IHII),  \V.  Price  (1811).  J.  8,  Riu  kiiigbam  (1816),  Col.  Jobn.«.m 
(1817),  Lieutciiaui  Lulu^au^l  (  lhl7>,  ►Sir  K.  K.  Porter  (1818),  J.  B.  Fraser  (1821)» 
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T^avinjLj  my  kind  hosts  afc  the  Batyh-i-Sheikh,  on  the  western 
outskirts  of  Shii*az,  ^\  hf  re  are  tlie  residence  and  club-room  of  the 
Indo-European  Telegraph  officials,  I  started  at  (>  a.m.  on 
Ziuiaa  a  cloudy  moining  npon  my  forward  jonmej.  The  road 
makes  for  the  westerly  comer  of  the  Shiraz  Talley,  passmg  two 
small  villagea  on  the  way.  At  the  distance  of  eight  miles  we  cross 
a  slender  stream  by  a  bridge,  where  are  a  caravanserai  and  a 
gnardohoase,  called  Chenar-i*Rahdar,  for  the  taking  of  tolls. 
Here  we  reach  the  foot  hills  and  begin  the  ascent.  Soon  a  torn  in 
the  track  conceals  from  us  the  retrospect  of  the  Shiraz  plain;  and, 
ere  it  is  gone  we  turn  round  for  a  parting  glance  at  the  distant 
cypress  spires,  the  scattered  gardens,  and  the  bulboub  cupolas  of 
the  mosques.  Tlie  road  continues  steadily  to  ascend,  and  after  five 
hours  of  unbroken  marching,  conducts  into  an  npland  vaUey, 
watered  by  a  river  with  wide  stony  bed,  at  present  occupied  by  u 
streamlet  of  attenuated  volume.  This  is  the  Kara  Aghach  (Black 
Tree),  which  in  a  circuitous  course  of  at  least  800  miles  is  known 
by  several  names,  tlie  principal  of  which  are  Kawar  and  Mand,  and 
which  eventually  falls  into  the  sea  by  a  creek  known  as  the  Khor 
Ziarat.  It  is  the  Sitiogagus,  or  Sitakus  of  the  ancients,  already 
raentioneU  in  niy  discussion  of  the  Pasargad©  question.'  Tlie  road 
follows  its  left  bank  for  two  miles,  through  a  hilly  country  clothed 
with  thorn  bushes  and  a  good  deal  of  stunted  scrub.  At  length  in 
the  distance  is  descried  the  white  quadrilateral  of  the  cavaransemi 
of  Khan-i-Zinian,^  built  nearly  thirty  years  ago  by  the  Mushir-el- 
Mulk,  a  very  wealthy  individual^  who  was  Vizier  or  Minister  to 
the  then  Governor  of  Fars,  and  who  signalised  his  administration 
by  the  repair  or  erection  of  public  works  along  the  Shiras-Bushire 
route,  which  must  have  earned  him  the  gratitude  of  thonsands  of 
wayfarers,  even  though  the  funds  devoted  to  the  outhiy  had 
probably  been  wrung  from  a  distressed  peasantry,    in  the  old 

C.  J.  Kirh  (1821),  K.  B.  Binning  (1850),  J.  Ussher  (1861).  A.  H.  Mounsey  (ISfifi), 
A.  Arnold  (Ibio),  (Sir)  C.  MacGregor  (1875),  E.  Stack  (1881).  To  these  I  may 
also  afld»  for  this  section,  J.  de  ThlTenot  (1665),  I  oyaycs,  bk.  3,  part  iL ;  Gen.  W. 
MoDte&th  (1S10)»  Journal  Ike  B.  6,  8.,  toI.  zxvU.  pp.  lli-8;  and  (Sir)  O. 
St.  John,  itid,  vol  zzxviii  p.  411. 

^  Tide  notes  on  tliis  n'ver  l)y  Col.  E.  C.  Boss  in  the  Pfoeeedin§9  <if  tkelL  O.8. 
(New  Series),  vol.  v.  pp.  712-7,  1883. 

'  Ousek'V  savH  that  tlu-  iiaiiie  Kan-i-Ztnian,  or  Mine  of  zinian,  u  irmin  like 
t»  iinel-seed  in  appearance,  and  like  caraway -seed  in  taste,  which  is  produced  in 
the  neighbourhood. 
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caravanserai  here  in  1860  died  M.  Minutoli,  Pruflsian  Minister  to 
the  Conrt  of  Teheran.  It  was  also  on  the  stretch  of  road  between 
Shiraz  and  Khan-i-Zinian  that  in  1871  Corporal  Collins,  R.E.,  one 

of  tlie  original  staff  of  the  Telegi'apli  dt'})artin('nt,  wliile  travelling 
with  his  wife  and  attendants,  was  attacked  bv  a  band  of  robbei*s 
and  killed,  tliougli  not  before  he  had  accounted  for  two  or  three  of 
the  bandits  with  his  own  hand.  Three  of  the  remainder  were 
subsequently  canght  by  the  Governor^  the  redoubtable  Hissam-es* 
Sultaneh,  Ferhad  Mirza,  who  was  only  too  glad  of  an  excuse  for 
his  favourite  method  of  punishment.  They  were  buried  alive  in 
pillars  of  mud,  which  used  to  be  pointed  out  to  the  traveller  by  the 
side  of  the  road,  and,  I  dare  say,  are  still  visible,  although  they 
were  not  indicated  to  me.  Crossing  an  affluent  of  the  river  which 
flows  in  here,  by  a  bridge  below  the  caravanserai,  I  pulled  up  and 
had  lunch. 

Three  miles  further  on  I  crossed  the  inain  river  by  an  iinju  sing 
bridge  of  several  arches,  the  causeway  of  which,  although  less 
Dasht-i-  ^^^^  twenty  yean?  old,  is  already  in  ruins.  After  fol- 
lowing  up  the  valley  for  another  three  miles,  the  track 
commences  to  climb  the  crest  of  a  ridge  on  the  left,  known  as  the 
Sineh  Sefid,  or  White  Qreast,  and  for  some  miles  is  involved  in 
steep  and  stony  slopes,  the  surrounding  hills  being  now  some- 
what thickly  covered  with  thorns,  and  wild  pear,  apple,  phini, 
and  barberry  trees,  as  well  as  occasional  dwai  f  oaks.  At  the  top 
of  tlie  pass  a  ruined  tower  marks  the  sit(-  of  a  former  Kahdar, 
or  combined  guard  and  toll  house.  Here  a  new  view  opens 
to  the  soutli,  on  to  the  snug  and  symmetrical  plain  of  Dasht-i- 
Arzen,  or  Plain  of  the  Millet^  (which  abounds  in  these  parts). 
In  the  wet  season  the  hollow  of  the  plain  is  filled  with  a 
lake,  but,  when  I  saw  it,  was  occupied  by  a  marsh,  whose  scanty 
pools  flickered  in  the  gleam  of  the  declining  sun.  I  caomot 
give  a  better  illustration  of  the  bewildering  vagaries  of  previous 
travellers,  than  by  saying  that  their  estimates  of  the  length  of 
this  plain,  which  is  completely  mountain-locked,  and  therefore 
incapable  oi"  elasticity,  van.'"  froTn  sixteen  miles  by  ten — the 
maximum  calculation — to  a  minimum  of  hve  miles  by  two.  I 
would  diffidently  venture  upon  the  estimate  of  seven  to  eight 

*  This  i?;  tlio  (tlder  and  prnhahly  moro  correct  foniL  Later  writeTfl  call  it 
Daaht*i-ArjiD|  or  Plain  of  the  Wild  Almond. 
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miles  by  two  to  three.  The  lake  is  mentioned  as  long  ago  as  the 
tenth  century  by  EI  Istakhri,  who  said  : — 

Its  wators  are  sweet  and  pleasant ;  thoy  were  at  one  time  diied  up, 
no  water  remained  in  this  place.    All  the  small  fish  are  taken  bere.^ 

When  I  saw  the  valley  in  the  winter,  there  was  not  a  speck 
of  vegetation  on  the  plain  aronnd  the  marsh,  and  no  beanty  in 
the  scrub  on  the  hill-sides.    Bnt  that  the  contrast  between  the 

dispositions  of  Nature  at  different  seasons  of  the  year  in  Persia  is 
as  wide  as  thfit  between  tlie  contradictoiy  verdicts  of  travellers, 
is  evident  Iroin  the  description  of  Malcolm,  who  was  quite 
ravished  by  the  beauty  of  Dasht-i-Arzen. 

This  small  but  delightful  valley  is  encircled  by  moontains,  down 
whose  nigged  sides  a  hundred  rills  oontribnte  their  waters  to  form  the 
lake  in  its  centre.  The  beauty  of  these  streams,  some  ci  which  fall  in 
a  succession  of  cascades  from  hills  covered  with  vines ;  the  lake  itself 
in  whose  clear  bosom  is  reflected  the  image  of  the  mountains  by  which 
it  is  overhang ;  the  rich  fields  on  its  margin  ;  and  the  roses,  hyacinths, 
and  almost  every  species  of  flower,  tiiat  grow  in  wild  hucnriance  on  its 
borders,  made  us  gase  with  admiration  on  this  charming  scene^^ 

The  village  of  Dasht-i-Arzen  is  clustered  against  the  base 
of  the  northern  liills,  and  immediately  outside  it  is  the  compound 
of  the  Telegraph  office.  ¥rom  my  host,  the  occupant  of 
this  bnilding,  I  heard  many  stories  of  the  wild  beasts 
with  which  the  neighbonrhood  abounds.  The  maneless  lion  of 
Sonthem  Persia  is  frequently  enooxmtered  here,  and  it  was  on  the  far 
side  of  the  valley,  while  ascending  towards  the  Pir-i-zan,  that 
Sir  O.  St.  John  was  attacked,  when  on  liorseback,  by  a  lioness, 
in  18'i7.^  My  infonnant  told  iiie  that  the  last  man-eater  had 
peri^lj'Ml  thirteen  years  before,  but  that  tlie  nativi  s,  who  are 
invincible  cowards,  credit  every  beast  with  similar  propensities. 
Wild  boars,  hya?nas,  wolves,  jackals,  antelopes  (which  are  coursed 
with  greyhounds),  ibex,  and  mountain  sheep,  are  also  found  in  the 
snrronnding  hills. 

Leaving  the  village  next  morning,  I  passed,  at  the  distance 
of  about  a  mile,  over  an  abundant  stream  of  water,  which,  gushing 

•  Orirntal  GcOfjraphy  (of  the  mii^caUed  Ibn  Haukal),  p.  99. 
iS&titc/ieK  i>f  Peritia^  vol.  i,  p.  95. 

'  Mr.  A.  Arnold  {Through  Perna  by  Cararan,  2  vols.)  gratuitously  transfers  the 
adventure  with  the  lioness  to  Mr.  W,  T.  Blanford,  who  had  Dcrer  £iet  foot  in 
Per«ia  at  the  time.— Tide  JSattem  iVrma,  vol.  ii.  p.  31. 
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from  the  base  of  the  rock  a  little  above,  flows  down  thioogh  a 
claster  of  cJienars  and  willows,  and  wends  its  way  to  the  swamp. 
^    A  small  domed  building  here  covers  a  hadam</ahy  or 
slab,  that  is  said  to  bear  the  imprint  of  All's  horse- 

houfs,  in  connection  with  which  an  astounding  miracle  is,  of 
course,  related  by  the  villagers.  In  the  face  of  the  rock  a  cave  is 
regarded  as  a  sacred  placH%  and  contains  little  tin  sconces  for 
votive  tapers.  Skirting  the  west  shore  of  the  lake,  at  the  sixth 
mile  we  pass  a  mint  d  caravanserai.  The  fen  was  alive  with 
wild  fowl.  Hundreds  of  geese  rose  from  their  swampy  feeding- 
grounds,  and  their  clamorous  flight  resounded  for  miles.  I  saw 
gazelles  (the  ahu,  or  so-called  antelope)  down  in  the  hollow,  which 
was  white  with  the  frost  of  the  previous  night,  and  a  fox  crossed 
my  path.  Having  reached  the  southern  extremity  of  the  marsh, 
the  path  begins  to  climb  the  hills  that  confine  the  lake-biusin. 
Tho  ascent  is  steep  and  joyless  ;  but  it  is  as  nothing  compared 
witli  tlie  descent  on  the  other  side,  which  is  long,  precipitous,  and 
inconceivably  nasty.  This  is  the  famous  K.otal-i-i'ir-i-zan,  or  Pass 
of  the  Old  Woman. 

Some  writers^have  wondered  at  the  origin  of  the  name.  I  feel 
no  such  surprise.  On  the  contrary,  I  admire  the  apposite 
Ptt8«  of  felicity  of  the  title.  For,  in  Persia,  if  one  aspired,  by 
the  Old  the  aid  of  a  local  metaphor,  to  express  anything  that 
was  peculiarly  unmvitmg,  timeworn,  and  repulsive,  a 
Persian  old  woman  would  bo  the  first  and  most  forcible  simile  to 
suggest  itbclf.  I  saw  many  hundreds  of  old  women  during  my 
travels  in  that  country — they  always  took  care  to  be  seen  (which 
was  more  than  could  be  said  of  their  younger,  and,  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  fairer  sisters) — and  I  crossed  the  Kotal4-Pir-i-zan,  and 
I  can  honestly  say  that  whatever  derogatory  or  insnlting  remarks 
the  most  copious  of  vocabularies  might  be  capable  of  expending 
upon  the  one,  could  be  transferred,  with  equal  justice,  to  the 
other.  From  the  Lake  of  Dasht-i-Arzen  to  the  top  of  the  pass, 
where  the  descent  begins,  and  which  is  7,400  feet  above  the  sea, 
is  perhaps  two  miles  ;  and  at  this  point  is  a  magnificent  outlook 
over  ridge  succeeding  riilge  in  oblique  jmrallels,  towards  tin* 
Dashtistan,  or  Land  of  Plains,  that  is  itself  succeeded  by  the  Gulf. 
The  total  descent  is  over  3,000  feet  within  a  distance  of  four  to 
five  miles,  and  is  down  a  path,  which  resembles  an  Alpine 
torrent-bed,  minus  only  the  torrent.    No  Englishman  would  do 
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oliherwise  than  dismount  and  descend  on  foot,  albeit  the  Persian 

mules  are  generally  surefooted  and  reliable.  The  same  could  not 
be  said  of  my  little  horse  or  which  came  down  repeatedly. 

Rather  more  than  half-way  down  the  Old  AVoman,  on  a  peak  or 
platform  of  rock,  is  situated  the  caravanserai  of  ^liau  Kotal  (or 
Mid-Paas),  which  has  afforded  rest  and  shelter  to  many  a  weary 
mule  and  cursing  muleteer  since  travelling  days  began.  From 
here  can  he  seen  oatspread  below  a  valley,  five  miles  in  length  by 
from  one  to  two  in  width,  thickly  sown  with  dwarf  oaks,  and  known 
as  the  Dasht»i-Bann.  The  descent  to  the  level  occupies  another  two 
miles,  and  an  hour  is  then  spent  in  traversing  the  valley  from  end 
to  end,  I  had  n  ad  in  previons  lx)okH  of  the  sylvan  delights  of 
this  grove  of  oaks,  and  had  jiictured  to  myself  a  joyons  ride  over 
soft  sward,  under  the  shade,  and  betwt^en  the  gnarled  boles  of  tlic 
noblest  of  trees.  The  oaks,  it  is  true,  are  there  ;  but  sward  and 
shade  there  are  none.  The  road  is  a  desolate  track  of  stones,  and 
the  trees  stand  far  too  wide  apart  to  afford  any  overhead  canopy.' 
At  the  end  of  the  valley  the  track  turns  sharply  to  the  left,  makes  a 
slight  ascent,  and  then,  at  the  crest  of  the  ridge,  where  a  further 
valley  and  a  new  landscape  simultaneously  open,  discloses  a  steep 
and  hideous  descent,  known  to  fame,  or  infamy,  as  the  Kotal-i- 
Dokhter,  or  J  .is-  li  the  ^laiden. 

I  do  not  know  if  the  doJihter  in  question  (the  same  word  as  the 
English  daughter)  is  supposed  to  have  been  allied  by  the  tilial  tie 
Pans  of  the  ^  ^^^^  Woman  whom  I  have  already  described  ;  but 
Maiden  fj^m  ^j^^  strong  family  likeness  between  the  pair,  I  feel 
justified  in  assundng  the  rebtionship.  As  I  descended  the 
Daughter,  and  alternately  compared  and  contrasted  her  features  with 
those  of  the  Old  Woman,  I  fear  that  I  irreverently  paraphrased  a 
well-known  line, 

O  matre  Iseda  filia  Itedior ! 

The  Kotal-i-Dokhter  is  shorter  than  the  Kotal-i-Pir-i-zan,  but  its 
steepest  part  is  undeniably  steeper,  there  being  a  sharp  zigzag 
descent  of  700  feet  in  the  perpendicular,  and  a  further  drop  of  the 
same  extent  before  the  plain  of  Kazerun  is  reached.  Furthermore, 
as  though  the  paving  of  nature  was  not  bad  enough,  man  has 
stepped  in  to  make  it  worse.     In  many  places  the  n)ad  has 

•  The  acorn  of  (  liis  oak  (called  belut),  which  if  verylonp:  and  large,  is  iKiumlnd 
by  the  natives  into  a  tiour,  kneaded  up  with  barley  mea),  and  baked  into  thia 
oiikea  of  bread. 
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been  bottresBed  up,  parapetted,  and  artificially  payed  with  huge 
bonlders  ;^  bnt  whatever  of  soil  there  may  once  have  been  between 

these  having  been  washed  out  and  having  disappeared,  the  blocks 
stand  up  like  isolated  reefs  in  the  sea  ;  and  down  this  hideous 
staimay  mr\n  and  beast  alike  are  compelled  to  sci'amble  at 
immnient  peril  of  twisted  ankle,  if  not  of  broken  limb.  My  horf^e 
jammed  his  foot  between  two  stones  and  liad  a  very  nasty  fall. 
The  descent  of  the  Maiden  on  foot  took  me  about  an  hour  and  a 
half.  From  the  summit  of  the  Icoial  the  phdn  of  Kaeeron  had 
nniolled  itself  to  the  eye,  bonnded  at  the  nearer  or  south-east 
extremity  by  an  extensive  lake,  and  stretching  westwards  to  a 
distant  range  of  hills.  The  lake  is  known  as  Daria-i-Pirishnm,  or 
Famur  (from  a  village  at  its  eastern  end),  and  is  the  haunt  of 
innumerable  wild  fowl.  It  teniiin;ites  in  a  dense  fringe  of  reeds 
and  in  swampy  flats,  which  the  s}  i  isman  eyes  with  enthusiasm, 
and  which  he  does  not  quit  without  ample  return. 

At  the  foot  of  the  pass  the  track  turns  sharply  round  a  pro- 
jecting angle  of  rock.  Here  in  the  recess  of  the  mountain  side  is 
a  favonrite  camping-gronnd  of  the  Mamasenni  or 
nomads,  who  roam  over  the  adjacent  plains,  ^eir  black 
goats'  hair  tents  were  pitched  jast  under  the  cliff,  and  from  the 
women,  who  were  unveiled,  I  procured  pome  very  acceptable  milk. 
The  Mamasenni,  of  whom  I  5>hall  liave  more  to  say  in  a  sub- 
t^equent  chapter  on  the  South-west  Provinces,  were  formerly  in- 
veterate robbers,  but  were  cowed  into  comparative  innoet  iice  by 
the  truculent  severity  of  the  afore-mentioned  Prince-Governor  of 
Fars.  The  nomads  of  this  camp  had,  I  noticed,  a  peculiar  method 
of  hiving  honey.  The  hives  consisted  of  a  number  of  eai'thenware 
jars  or  cylinders,  in  shape  like  a  big  drain-pipe,  laid  side  by  side, 
and  covered  over  with  a  thatch  of  thorns.  The  entrance  was  through 

'  From  my  n  adinir  I  leam  tliat  this  artiiicial  causeway  was  first  made  by 
the  mother  "f  Imaia  Kuli  Klian,  Viceroy  of  Fars  under  Shah  Abbas,  at  which 
lime  Thevenot  says  it  was  called  Kotal-i-Oahanek,  or  Pass  of  the  wild  maajoram, 
a  name  that  still  surviTes.  At  the  end  the  last  century  it  was  recoDStnicted 
by  Haji  Mohammed  Hosein,  a  wealthy  merchant  of  Budiire,  his  motiye  being 
varionsly  described  as  philanthropic,  and  as  strictly  mercenary,  and  having'  rela- 
tion oTily  to  the  losses  previously  incurred  by  acfidonts  to  his  own  rnmvans. 
About  lH20it  was  put  in  thorough  repair  by  Kelb  Ali  Khun,  Governor  of  Kuzerun, 
and  impressed  Rich  so  grreatly  that  he  called  it  the  Simplon  of  Persia  t  It  was 
again  rcx>airecl  in  1834  by  the  mother  of  Timur  Mirza,  and  in  about  1870  by  the 
Miishir-d'>Unlk»  Tiaier  of  Fars ;  simse  which  date  I  should  imagine  that  not  a 
penny  has  been  spent  upon  it. 
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a  small  apertare  pierced  in  a  blae  earthenware  plate,  with  which 
the  pipe  was  closed.    The  honey  yielded  is  excellent. 

Close  by,  at  the  back  of  a  ruiued  enclosun*,  which  was  fornu'rly 
the  court  of  a  reyt-house  built  herefor  the  acconnnodationol*  travel  iers, 
Takht-i-  ^  sculptiircd  bas-relief  (>ti  tlic  ruck,  one  of  those  des^e- 
Timur  nerate  imitations  of  the  Sassanian  model  in  which  the 
Kajar  princes  have  loved  to  indulge.  The  hero  depicted  in  this 
case  is  Timar  Mirza,  one  of  the  Persian  Princes  who  came  as 
refugees  to  London  in  1837,  after  the  unsuccessful  rebellion  of  their 
father,  Husein  Ali  Mirza,  a  son  of  Path  Ali  Shah  and  Governor- 
General  of  Pars.  This  particular  Timur  was  Governor  of  Kazemn ; 
and  on  this  wall  of  rock  he  had  himself  depicted,  with  a  tame  lion 
at  his  side,  a  pipe-bearer,  some  attendants,  and  a  liawk.  The 
fio^ires  are  more  tlian  life  .-i/e.  and  were  originally  painted  and 
gilded.  They  are  now  ahnust  obliterated,  tlie  dislike  entertained 
for  the  Kajar  dynasty  in  the  middJe  of  the  present  centuiy  having 
impelled  the  nomad  tribes,  and  every  passinnr  way&rer  in  addition, 
to  inflict  what  defacement  they  could  upon  the  likeness  of  the  vain- 
glorious Timur.  The  spot  is  variously  called  Takht  (Throne)  or 
Naksh  (Picture)  -i-Timur.> 

At  the  foot  of  the  hill  the  track  crosses  the  end  of  the  marsh 
that  borders  the  lake  by  a  stone  causeway  called  the  Pul-i-Ab- 
gineh  (Bridge  of  the  Mirror),  and  strikes  across  the 
level  plain  of  Kazerim,  a  distance  to  tlie  tow?)  of  that 
name  of  eight  miles,  in  de^cending  fi'om  Dasht-i-Arzen  to  Mian 
Kotal  I  had  felt  a  very  sensible  difference  in  tlie  temperature ;  and 
this  was  still  further  accentuated  on  descending  to  the  level  of 
Kazemn,  which  was  8,700  feet  lower  than  my  resting-place  of  the 
previous  night.  The  air  was  warm  and  balmy ;  and  presently  the 
stately  crown  of  date-palms,  clustering  in  the  distance,  revealed  a 
spectacle  very  unlike  anything  I  had  so  far  seen  in  Persia,  and 
broil trht  that  country  into  immediate  relation  with  the  familiar 
mue'en-scene  of  the  East.  Kazerun,  though  its  best  days  are  long 
past,  is  a  well-favoured  spot,  aL^reeable  and  healthy  in  climate,  rich 
in  water,  and  famous  both  fur  its  oranges  and  its  muie«i.  As  most  of 

■  Would  it  be  believed  that  the  innocent  A.  Arnold  i^peaks  of  this  clumsy 
bas-relief  as  '  some  interesting  ruins  of  Ancient  Persia,  where  a  monarch,  heavily 
bewigged  with  false  liair,  in  the  fa-'liion  of  Ancient  Persia,  and  ris  mar^'ollonsly 
beanlwi,  is  seated  with  a  liuu  beiufc  him,  hi>  chair  of  state  encirclud  by  atten- 
dants.' (^TJtrough  Per$ia  by  Caravan^  vol.  ii.  p.  180.)  And  this  is  how  iii.story  is 
written  I 
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the  muleteers  also  hail  from  this  village,  the  traveller  must  be  on 
liis  guard  against  the  most  audacious  pretexts,  which  are  invariably 
devised  by  his  clM/rvodar^  as  the  latter  nears  his  domestic  hearth^ 
and  thinks  how  far  more  agreeable  would  be  an  idle  day  in  the 
bosom  of  his  family,  than  a  march  of  thirty  miles  over  the  hjUds 
of  the  Tengi8tan(or  country  of /e>ifp,  defiles,  as  this  rep^ion  is  appro- 
priately ternu'd).  Kazt  ruu  i.s  credited  by  patriotic  Kaz<  runis  with  a 
very  hoary  ant  i(]uity  ;  but  it  is  doiibtfal whether  the  city  existed  prior 
to  the  Arab  conquest.  Ibii  Batutah,  the  Moor,  came  here  about 
1330  A.D.,  to  visit  the  shrine  of  Abu  Ishak  el  Kazeruni ;  but  this 
individual  seems  since  tiiose  days  to  have  lapsed  into  oblivion. 
The  modem  town,  which  consisted  of  an  upper  and  a  lower  quarter, 
was  ruined  and  dismantled  of  its  fortifications  by  Jafir  Khan  Zend 
in  the  troubles  at  the  end  of  the  last  century,  and  has  never  since 
recovered.  It  now  contains  2,000-2,500  inhabitants.  In  addition 
to  the  i^pecialities  before  mentioned,  Kazerun  lias  always  hwn 
famous  for  its  scliool  of  pehlei'dus  ov  wrestlers,  as  also  for  a  kind 
of  rough  shoe  of  cntton  and  hide,  wliich  Macr4rrfror  reconiniended 
for  our  Indian  army.  Outside  is  a  shady  garden,  called  the 
Bagh-i-Nazar,  that  formerly  belonged  to  Arnold's  '  Ancient  Persian 
monarch,'  Timur  Mirza,  and  is  sometimes  placed  at  the  disposal  of 
strangers,  I  secured  comfortable  quarters  in  the  Telegraph  office. 
A  good  deal  of  opium  and  coarse  tobacco  are  also  cultivated  in  the 
valley,  which  is  irrigated  by  kaimtSy  and  is  well  adapted  for  many 
kinds  of  vegetable  and  cereal  produce. 

While  at  Kazerun,  whether  in  his  upward  or  downward  jounipy  to 
or  from  the  Gulf,  no  travellor  should  miss  the  ()pj>orrunit y  of  ^,'oiiii;  to 
V  "t  to  ^^^^^^         sculptured  bas-reliefs  of  the  ancient  capital 

the  ruins  of  King  Sliapur,  whicli  also  l)ears  his  name,  and  the  r*ock- 
of  Shapur  ta},ifits  of  which  are  superior  V)oth  in  numl>er,  size,  and 
interest  to  those  which  1  have  already  descr  ibed  .at  Naksh-i-Rustnni. 
Sliapur  is  situated  at  the  north-western  extremity  of  the  plain  of 
Kazerun,  from  which  it  is  distant  fifteen  milrs,  one  third  of  this 
distance  lying  along  the  road  towards  the  Gulf,  which  can  accordingly 
be  rejoined  after  the  deviation  to  Shapur,  and  its  objects  have  been 
successfully  accomplished.  In  coming  up  from  the  Gulf,  the  stranger 
should  arrange  to  make  the  excursion  from  Kamarlj,  starting  from 
there  very  early  in  the  morning  in  order  to  have  a  long  day  at  Shapur, 
where  there  is  no  accommodation,  and  to  get  at  nightfall  to  Kaxerun. 
As  my  own  contract  for  mules  was  independent  of  this  divei^nce,  X 
was  obliged  to  hire  separate  animals  at  Kazerun  for  the  expedition  to 
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Shapur,  although  I  did  not  succeed  in  this  without  invoking  the  aid  of 
the  governor,  who  put  an  abrupt  clieck  upon  the  arrogance  of  the  local 
charvacUirs. 

Different  travellers  have  Ijeen  cf>nducted  to  Shapur  by  slightly 
different  routes  over  the  Kazerun  plain.  I  followed  the  telegraph 
Ride  to  poles  along  the  Kamarij  road  for  a  little  over  five  miles, 
Shapur  and  then,  diverging  to  the  right,  struck  across  the  plain  in 
the  direction  of  the  north-westerly  cliff-wall.  The  ground  was  thickly 
covered  with  a  very  prickly  thorn  bush,  whose  pretty  green  leaf  is 
apparently  a  favourite  dainty  of  the  camel,  large  numbers  of  whom  I 
saw  munching  the  boughs,  regardless  of  the  big  spines.    Camps  of 


NOMADS  ON  THE  PLAIN  OP  KAZERUN 


Mamasenni  II iats  with  large  flocks  tenant  the  whole  of  the  neighbouring 
valleys,  and  I  encountered  many  of  their  black  tents.  The  men  have 
a  manly  air  and  civil  bearing,  and  the  women  take  no  pains  to  veil. 
Xear  the  Shapur  river  their  dwellings  are  made  and  thatched  with 
reeds  from  the  river-bed,  and  are  of  the  most  primitive  description. 
A  khnrhast  or  fence  of  cut  thorns  takes  the  place  of  a  wall,  and  forms 
an  admirable  enclosure  for  the  flocks.  Having  crossed  the  plain 
towards  its  northern  extremity,  the  track  becomes  involved  in  a 
wilderness  of  tumuli,  consisting  of  loose  stones  and  tumbled-down 
structures,  filling  a  circuit  of  several  miles,  at  the  base  of  the  mountains. 
These  mounds  rise  to  a  height  of  fifty  to  sixty  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  surrounding  plain.    Right  down  through  them  hundreds  of  katiat- 
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shafts  lui\  e  l)een  dug  to  the  lower  surface  ;  and  tlie  accumulation  of 
their  contents,  alonp^side  of  the  ah'eady  existing  debris,  makes  such  a 
litter  of  stones  and  ruhbish  as  can  scarcely  be  imagined.  Here  and 
thei-e  is  a  fragment  of  wall  built  of  larger  stones,  so  tirmly  welded 
together  that  it  has  resisted  the  shock  of  centuries.  These  are  tlie 
ruins  fif  tlie  c  ity  of  Sliapur.  1  had  heard  and  read  a  great  deal,  how- 
ever, of  tlie  valley  of  Shapur,  and  of  the  river  dancing  merrily  through 
it,  and  of  the  sculptures  overhanging  its  banks,  and  began  to  wonder 
where  these  could  be  ;  when  suddenly  the  northern  cliff,  which  is  here 
a  great  sloping  face  of  bare  rock,  opened  abruptlyi  and  disclosed  a 
gorge,  a  little  over  a  hundred  yards  in  width|  cloven  right  through  it 
from  top  to  bottom.  Down  the  fissure  came  glancing  and  tumbling 
the  Shapur  river,  occupying  a  stony  bed  between  lofty  banks,  fringed 
on  either  side  with  a  denne  growth  of  reeds,  plumy  grasses,  and 
lowering  trees.  Already  above  its  further  bank  I  could  discern  the 
famous  sculptures  of  the  Sassanian  monarch.  The  gorge,  which  is  known 
as  the  Teng-i-Chakan,  at  its  inner  or  further  end  widened  to  400  yards, 
and  then  expanded  into  a  valley,  round  which  the  mountains  formed  an 
amphitheatrical  rami:>art,  with  a  sheer  rock-&ce  in  many  parts  of  several 
hundred  feet  in  height. 

Though  Istakhr  or  Persepolis  was  the  theoretical  metropolis  of  the 
Sassanid  sorereignB,  and  long  retained  its  ceremonial  importance  as 
The  Sas-  ^®  centre  of  the  revived  national  religion,  yet,  like  their 
Banian  city  Achccmenian  predecessors,  the  monarchs  of  this  dynasty 
shared  the  Oriental  fondness  for  chang  •  of  residence  and  for  separate 
evidences  of  royal  suniptuousness  and  display.  Ctesiphon,  the  Parthian 
capital,  was  a  secondary  abode  of  the  kings.  In  later  times,  under 
Chosroes  II.,  we  read  of  a  splendid  palace  at  Dastagird,  also  in  the 
Chaldiwan  plains.  Allusion  is  made  elsewhere  to  the  ruined  palaces  of 
Sarvistan  and  Firusabad.  None,  however,  of  the  Sassanian  monarchs 
gratified,  to  the  same  extent  as  the  first  Shapur  or  Sapor,  the  taste  for 
building  on  a  large  scale.  His  were  the  great  works  at  Shush ter,  of 
which  I  shall  speak  later ;  his  the  city  between  Dizful  and  Shushter, 
whose  ruins  are  now  known  as  Jund4>Shapur.  To  him  is  attributed 
by  some  the  bridge  of  Disful.  At  Kaksh-i-Rustam  we  have  seen  the 
bas-reliefiB  that  record  his  victories  and  his  splendour ;  and  now,  on  a 
site  to  which  he  gave  his  own  name,^  we  have  come  to  the  royal  city 
which  he  founded  and  adorned  as  the  most  enduring  monument  of  his 
reign.  Persian  tradition,  of  course^  ascribes  a  more  remote  and 
fabulous  origin  to  the  place,  and  relates  that  the  ancient  city  was. 
destroyed  by  Alexander,  and  only  rebuilt,  rather  than  founded,  by 

^  Sliah-pur  (the  classical  Sapor)  is  a  contxaction  of  JCI«AayafMya,  shah  or 
king,  and       M>n,«.0.  king's  son,  or  prince. 
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Shi^r.  It  was  over  the  gates  of  the  Sassaiiiaii  city  that  the  skin  of 
Maui  or  Manesy  the  foander  of  the  Mauichean  heresy,  was  stuffed  and 
set  up  on  high,  after  he  had  been  put  to  death  (it  is  said  flayed)  by 
Varahran  I.,  A.D.  272-5.  When  the  Arabs  overran  Persia,  Shapur 
was  one  of  the  first  victims  of  their  iconoclastic  fury  ;  the  sculptures 
were  mutilated  and  the  city  destroyed.  In  the  tenth  century  El 
Istakhri  left  a  very  correct  record  of  its  ruined  condition. 

Bishawar  was  built  bj  King  Shapnr.  It  has  four  gates,  and  in  the  midst 
of  it  is  a  singular  hill  or  eminence  like  a  tower  or  dome.  .  *  .  In  the  tenritoiy  of 
Shspoor  is  a  monntain,  and  in  that  monntain  are  the  statues  of  all  the  kings  and 
generals,  and  high  pii8ets»  and  illustrious  men  who  tuivo  existed  in  Pars ;  and  in 
that  pinco  are  some  persons  who  have  represeatatioos  of  them  and  the  stories  of 
them  written.' 

This  being  so,  it  is  curious  that  there  is  not  a  single  record  of  any 
traveller  having  visited  the  place — although  Kaempfer  gives,  appa- 
rently from  hearsay,  a  short  but  fairly  correct  description  of  its  general 
features,  and  although  explorers  so  ard^t  as  Tavernier  and  Tb^venot 
both  passed  through  Kazerun — until  Morier  in  1809.  The  cave  con- 
taining the  great  statue  of  Shapur  was  not  discovered  till  later,  Kinneir 
saying  in  his  'Geographical  Memoir'  that  'a  celebrated  idol  is  also 
mentioned  which  its  votaries  used  to  uioint  with  oil ;  but  of  such  an 
image  there  are  no  traces  remaining.'  Neither  on  his  first  nor  his  second 
visit  was  Morier  fortunate  enough  to  find  the  right  cave,  though  some 
of  the  party  explored  an  empty  cavern.  The  discovery  seems  to  have 
been  reserved  for  Major  Stone  a  few  weeks  later  (in  1811),  and  his 
deacription  was  embodied  in  Ousel^y's  work.  Since  then  a  ntimber  of 
travellers  have  visited  and  delineated  the  sculptures  and  remains  of 
Shapur.' 

1  OrienUU  Geography  (ut  Ibn  Haukal),  pp.  101*129.  Thdvenot  found  the 
liver  still  called  Boehavir. 

*  I  append  a  list  of  these :  J.  P.  Morier  (1809),  l^rst  Journey,  pp.  8S-93» 

and  Apj'rndlx,  p.  375  ;  (1811)  Secmd  Journey,  pp.  49-ol ;  Sir  \V.  Ouseley  (1811), 
rrarr/*,  vol.  i.  pp.  27S  301  :  J.  S.  Pnckinj^'haiii  (l^H'.).  Tnvrh,  vol.  ii.  pp.  79-97; 
Colonel  Johii-on  (1^<17),  Ji>'/rney  front  Indid,  cap.  iv. ;  Lioutciiaur  T.  Lumsden 
Journey  from  India,  pp.  82-U;  J.  B.  tmser  (1821),  Jour/uy  iutv  A'fioramn, 
p.  82 ;  Captain  Mignan  (1830),  Traeet»,  p.  334 ;  W.  P.  Ainsworth  (1836),  Perianal 
ydrrutiT0,  vol.  it  cap.  iv. ;  Bsron  C.  De  Bode  (1840),  Tnnedt,  vol.  i.  pp.  188^, 
S08-18;  Ch.  Tezier  (1840),  VArminie^  4*c.,  vol.  U.  pis.  146-61,  snd  text; 
E.  Flanflin  and  P.  Coste  (1841),  Per»e  Auchnne^  vol.  i.  pl.<.  45-54,  and  text; 
E.  Fl.iiHlin,  Voyage, \r)\.  i.  pp.  46-54;  K.  B.  Binning  (!8.".n),  Tjru  Yeuri  Travel, 
vol.  i.  cjip.  xii.;  Viscount  Pttllington  (1865), /Trt// //om/i^/ ///c?  Old  Ut>rW,  pp.  302-8  f 
A.  H.  Mounsey  (lSr.«;),  J<>wr«ty,  p.  235  ;  F.  Stolze  and  Th.  Ndldeke  (1877),  Per- 
fiejfolht  voL  ii. ;  K.  D.  Kiach  (1878),  Ancient  Pertian  Sculpture*.  Vide  also  Silv,  de 
Sacjr,  Mem,  mr  dw.  Antig.  ds  la  Per»e ;  C.  Bitter,  Mrdkunde  ton  Aiien,  voL  viii. 
p.  827;  B.  Thomss,  Earhf  Sanoinian  Imorijaimui  F.  Spiegel,  Eranitcke  AUer^ 
ikUmer,  vol.  ili.;  snd  Canon  G.  Rawlinsor,  J%e  Seventh  Great  Oriental  MoMarckjf. 
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In  the  stony  wilderneas  of  rnin  that  marks  the  site  of  the  ancient 
oity,  few  remains  are  now  capable  of  identification.  Morier  spoke  of 
Krirting  underground  passages  as  believed  to  exist  in  great  number, 
tvhiM  and  as  requiring  exploration ;  but  he  could  gain  no  information 
himself  on  the  point,  nor  have  subsequent  travellers  been  more  sue- 
ceasful.  The  ruins  of  an  enclosure,  one  hundred  feet  square,  have  been 
variously  supposed  to  be  those  of  a  fortress  or  a  mosque.  Buckingham, 
in  1816,  discovered  two  small  fire  altars  like  those  of  which  I  have 
spoken,  near  the  Tomb  of  Cyrus ;  but,  as  he  advertised  t  lieir  portability, 
it  would  appear  that  they  have  since  been  carried  o£  The  only  ruin 
of  any  moment  is  that  of  a  building  fifty  feet  square,  one  wall  of  which, 
composed  of  beautiful  masonry,  is  still  standing,  though  half-buried  in 
the  soil  :  and  which  presents  a  section  of  an  arched  window  and  the 
remains  of  some  bull -headed  capitals,  no  doubt  an  imitation  of  thoso  at 
PersepoHs,  that  probably  once  supported  an  architrave  or  roof .  Behind 
it,  Morier  thought  that  he  saw  the  traces  of  a  theatre. 

In  the  very  jaws  oi  the  gorge,  a  spur  of  the  south-east  cliff  stands 
forward,  in  the  shape  of  a  solitary'  pinnacle-like  rock,  the  sides  of 

^  J  which  are  covered  with  old  walls,  and  the  summit  with  the 
remains  of  an  old  castle.  There  can  be  no  doubt  tliat  tliis 
edifice,  to  which  the  Persians  give  the  popular  appellation  of  Kaleh-i- 
Dokht<^r,  or  Maiden's  Fortress,  is  the  remains  of  the  ancient  citadel, 
absolutely  connnanding  as  it  does  the  mouth  of  the  defile.  It  is  the 
structure  alluded  to  by  El  Istakhri  in  the  passage  already  quoted. 

Turning  the  corner  of  this  rock,  we  enter  the  gorge,  and  are  imme- 
diately confrontfMl  w  itii  the  sculptured  bas-reliefs,  which,  like  those  at 
BM-Klieft  ^*^'^"^'^"**^'**»  survived  the  more  perishable  structures 
of  brick  or  stone,  and  when  all  other  records  of  man's  handi- 
work have  perished,  will  still  tran.smit  to  future  ages  the  proud  record 
of  Hassanian  splendour.  Of  these,  there  are  two  on  the  right-hand  side 
of  the  gorjxo,  i.e.  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river;  and  four  on  the  opposite, 
or  left-hand,  side,  above  the  right  bank  of  the  river.  I  will  first 
describe  the  two  former,  which,  being  on  the  level  of  the  spectator^ 
and  immediately  alongside  of  the  road  running  into  the  valley,  are  very 
easy  of  aooess. 

The  first  tablet  encountered  has  suffered  .severely  from  time  and  the 
hands  of  destroyers  '  Its  upper  portion  has  entirely  perished,  but  in 
the  lower  part  are  visible  the  legs  of  two  horses  confronting  each  other, 
whose  riders  have  been  obliterated  out  of  all  recognition.   The  horse 

1  Flandin  and  Coste,  vol.  i.  pi.  48.  This  engraving,  oompsrad  with  Stolse^ 
photograph  (JPerMpolis,  vol.  ii.  pi.  142),  and  Dieulafoy*a  (ZMrf  Antique  de  A» 
Prrar,  p-nrt  v.  pi.  18),  as  well  ns  with  niy  own,  will  be  found  to  sliaro  (he  in- 
:ii  ciirary  not  uncommoQ  in  the  Frenchmen's  reproductions  of  tho  Sassaoian 

ficulptxire.s. 
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on  the  right-hand  side  tranipU's  under  foot  n  prostrate  figure,  who  lies 
with  his  face  turned  outwards  and  resting  on  his  right  liand,  while  his 
left  arm  is  stretched  along  his  side.  In  front  of  the  horse- 
man is  a  kneeling  figure,  dressed  in  the  Roman  tunic,  with 
outstretched  suppliant  arms,  and  uplifted  f.ace  of  appeal. 
The  featuras  have  gone,  but  in  the  pose  and  attitude  of  the 
suppliants  body,  of  which  1  took  and  here  reproduce  a  photograph, 
there  is  a  simplicity  and  pathos  that  destruction  has  been  powerless  to 


First 
tablet : 
Sha]>ur 
and 

Yult'rian 


FIRST  nAS-RELlEF  AT  SHAPUR:  VALERIAN  srPPLIANT 

destroy.  There  can  Ije  little  doubt  that  the  subject  of  this  bas-reliof  is 
the  familiar  triumph  of  Shapur  over  the  fallen  Cje.s;ir.'  The  figure  on 
horseback  before  whom  the  suppliant  kneels  is  the  victorious  king ; 
the  suppliant  is  Valerian  ;  the  prostrate  figure  typifies  the  vanquished 
Roman  army. 

'  I  should  say  here  that  tlie  Shapur- Valerian  .series  of  Iwis-reliefs  is  explained 
by  Mordtmann  as  referring:  to  the  victory  of  Shapur  H.,  in  363  A.D.,  at  Samara 
over  the  Emperor  Julian,  who  w;us  kille<l  in  tlie  battle,  and  to  the  ignominious  peace 
that  was  wrung  by  the  conqueror  from  his  successor  Jovian.  I  see  nothing, 
however,  in  this  incident  to  explain  the  third  figure  who  so  constantly  appe;irs  in 
the  sculptures,  or  to  justify  the  imploring  attitude  of  the  suppliant. 
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A  hundred  yards  further  on,  a  second  and  much  larger  tablet  comes 
in  sight)  one  of  the  series  that  pourtray  the  inv^titure  of  the  obecore 
g^^^j  Syrian  of  Antioch,  Cyriadis,  or  Miriades,  with  the  imperial 
ublet:  purple  in  the  presence  of  the  captive  Valerian.'  The  length 
TalMiMi  ^^^^  entire  panel  is  forty-one  feet,  and  height  twenty 
ftiid  feet,  the  sculptures  having  been  much  protected  by  an  over- 

Cynodis     hanging  canopy  of  rock.    It  is  divided  into  three  portions-  - 
Shapur,  on  horseback,  with  the  remaining  chief  actors,  are  in  the  centre, 
.occupying  a  tablet  12  feet  1  inch  long,  by  8  feet  2  inches  high ;  behind 
him — ^i.e.  on  the  left-hand  side  of  the  baa-relief — are  two  tablets,  one 
above  the  other,  with  ti\e  horsemen  in  each,  following  the  king; 
facing  him,  three  more  tal)lets  in  the  lower  row,  and  two  above  them^ 
each  4  feet  11  inches  long,  and  9  feet  10  inches  high,  containing  warriors 
and  other  figures  on  foot.     I  will  now  proceed  to  a  more  minute 
analysis,  beginning  with  the  central  tablet.   Shapur  is  easily  recognised 
by  his  turreted  crown  with  superimposed  globe,  by  his  flowing  cnrlixl 
locks  and  handsome  features,  and  by  hi<  hcMnl  tied  into  a  knot  below 
tlie  chin.    From  his  head  stream  the  Sassanian  fillets ;  an  immense 
quiver  hangs  at  his  side ;  upon  his  loirs  nro  the  ilowing  shiihtnrs^  or 
loose  Sassaninn  trousers.    He  rides  a  sturdy  horse,  disproportionate,  as 
in  all  these  sculptures,  to  the  heroic  size  of  the  rider.    With  his  right 
hand  he  holds  the  right  hand  of  a  tiguro  standing  by  the  hind-quarters 
of  his  horse,  wearing  a  laurel  wrenth  on  his  head,'^  a  Roman  tunic,  and 
fetters  round  his  ankles.    As  in  the  tonner  bas-relief,  the  king's  horse 
tmmples  under  ffX)t  a  prostrate  ri^^ure,  typical  of  the  overthrown  army 
of  the  Romans.    Facing  the  kin<;  i.s  a  kneel ini,'  li;L,nne,  also  weanng  a 
laurel  wreath  and  a  Roman  tunic,  but  carr yini;  a  sword  at  his  side. 
In  front  of  the  hoi*se's  head  is  an  inscription  in  five  lines,  hut  not  in  the 
ordinary  Persian  clini  acter.    Al)0\  c  it  a  winged  cherub  or  fjeniiis  floats 
in  the  air  and  presents  an  unrolled  Hllet,  or  hnyirfrnu^  to  the  king.' 
The  important  question  in  this,  as  in  all  the  has  reliefs  represrntiug 
thf  same  scene,  is  tht'  identity  of  the  kneeling  and  the  standing'  figures. 
Is  the  suppliant  t  yriadis,  and  the  upri;2fht  pers<tna«^e  Valerian,  or  nV^* 
verm]    I  was  at  first  inclined  to  adopt  tlic  former  belief  tVn*  reasons 
into  which  I  need  not  enter.    But  after  a  careful  examination  of  all 
the  sculptures,  I  am  disposed  to  identify  the  kn(vlin^  individual  in 
each  case  with  the  deposed  Emperor,  and  the  figure  whose  hands  are 

*  Texier,  vol.  ii.  pi.  146 ;  Flandin  and  Coste^  vol.  i.  pL  49 ;  Stoke,  vol.  ii. 
pi.  143;  Dieulafoy,  part  v.  pi.  S3. 

<  Horier  Faid  a  Iielmet,  but  this  Is  wrong. 

'  Morier  calls  this  well-known  Sa^^anian  oiublem  'the  scrn]1  of  f.inie.'  and  the 
cherub's  tig^ure  a  Victory!  Texier,  quite  mi^takinfr  its  character,  identifios  it 
with  u  eornucf>pia,  ami  regards  this  as  a  convincing  proof  that  the  has  relief  wa& 
executed  cither  by  lioiaan  prisoners,  or  by  Western  artists. 
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held  by  the  king,  with  his  promoted  successor.  Behind  the  kneeling 
figure  Btand  two  individuals,  apparently  Persian  officers,  the  one  with 

a  circular,  the  other  with  a  conical  head -piece.  The  cavalry  in  the 
panels  behind  Shapnr  oo  doubt  represent  tlie  royal  bodyguard.  Tht  y 
wear  the  Persian  dress,  and  the  right  arm  of  each  is  uplifte<I,  and  the 
forefinger  pointed,  in  the  attitude  familiar  to  many  of  the  Sassanian 
sculptures,  and  rightly  interprrt^  as  a  mark  ot  respect.  The  figures 
in  the  five  panels  facing  the  king  are  mostly  warriors,  some  of  them 
carrying  arms  ;  others,  objects  the  exact  nature  of  which  it  is  difficult 
to  determine.  They  have  been  regarded  by  the  bulk  of  commentators 
as  soldiers  of  a  vanquished  army  or  armies  ;  '  by  some  as  attendants 
of  the  royal  court.  The  entire  sculpture  is  chiselled  in  very  high  relief, 
and  the  depth  of  the  recess  which  it  occupies  is  from  one  to  five  feet 

Here  we  will  retrace  our  footsteps,  having  exhausted  the  lijis  reliefs 
on  the  right  side  of  the  gorge  :  and,  fort^ling  the  river,  at  a  short 
Opi»o8ite  distance  below  the  citadel,  will  take  up  the  inspection  of 
bank  and  those  on  the  opposite  or  north-west  cliff.  These  are  for  the 
vqneduoV  m^gt  part  far  mor**  «lifTicult  of  access.  They  are  situated  at 
br-ights  varying  from  twenty  to  fifty  f#«t  above  the  river-bed ;  and 
whatever  may  once  have  been  the  case,  there  is  now  no  roadway  or  path- 
way below  them.  The  place  of  such,  if  it  ever  existed,  as  it  must  have 
done,  is  taken  by  an  aqueduct  of  later  and,  probably,  Arab  origin, 
which  has  bc^n  scooped  and,  in  places,  tunnelled  along  the  face  of  the 
natural  rock — with  a  romplote  disregard  for  the  preservation  oi  the 
bas-i-eliefs,  one  of  which  it  furrows  right  in  twain — in  order  to  convey 
the  waters  of  a  small  spring  in  the  interior  of  the  valley  to  a  mill 
wliich  once  existed  lower  down  in  the  Kazerun  plain.  In  order  to 
examine  the  sculptures  one  is  obliged  to  claniWr  along  this  narrow 
channel,  which  is  in  parts  built  up  with  walls  fi-om  the  river  level,  and 
to  go  on  to  one's  hands  and  knees  in  order  to  crawl  through  the  per- 
forations in  tho  rock.  The  reason  why  the  channel  does  not  in  places 
now  run  along  the  level  of  the  soil,  but,  as  in  the  case  of  the  has  relief 
already  mentioiie<l.  lia.s  sec»ope<l  an  indentation  more  than  half  way  u]) 
its  face,  is  that  in  tlie  days  when  tlie  aqueduet  was  made  and  used,  the 
soil  was  l^mked  up  to  the  levt>l  of  tlie  groove.  Messrs.  Stolze  and 
Andreas,  when  they  came  hero  in  1 in  order  to  take  tlie  j^liotographs 
for  their  large  work,  removed  these  aceumulations  by  (iiggiug  and 
blasting,  and  laid  all  the  sculptures  entirely  hare.  Henc*-  tlu-  appear- 
ance th;it  is  at  first  so  pU7zlin<:j  to  a  strangers  eye.  ()t"  the  tour  panels 
on  tliis  l>ank  of  the  river-,  three  are  on  the  same  level  as  the  water-, 
conduit,  the  fourth  and  furthest  is  some  twelve  feet  above  it. 

'  There  seera*  to  be  insuflicient  rca.«»on  for  identifying'  them  all,  with  Canon 
Rawlinson,      Boldiers  of  tin   Kntnan  army.  Certainly  the  two  figures  behtod 
OyriadiH,  are  not,  as  he  supposes,  Homans. 
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The  first  l>a8-relief,  on  the  left-hand  side  of  the  gorge,  is  chiselled 
in  a  great  semicircukr  bay  or  apse  ol  the  rock,  more  than  thirty  feet 
Titiia  t  ih.  lei^g^^t  which  has  been  tinged  a  deep  blue  by  discoloura- 
let:  tiou.  Hence,  and  on  account  of  the  great  size  and  minute 
(jItiIuI  original,  the  photograph  which  I  took  of  it  will 

not  repay  reproduction.'  The  panel  is  divided  into  four 
parallel  bands  or  zones,  extending  entirely  round  the  apse,  and  crowded 
with  iigures.  The  two  lower  bands  are  about  five  and  a  half  feet  high, 
the  two  upper  three  feet  high.  In  the  middle  of  the  second  row  from 
the  bottom  is  the  same  king  Shapur  I.  on  horseback,  enacting  a  scene 
similar  to  that  which  I  have  last  described.  Here  also  he  holds  a 
figure,  clad  in  Roman  costume,  by  the  hand  ;  here  also  he  treads  under 
foot  a  prostrate  foe ;  the  kneeling  form  in  front  of  him  has  the  same 
characteristics  as  in  the  former  sculpture  ;  while  behind  the  suppliant 
a  fifth  figure  holds  out  a  royal  chaplet  to  the  king.'  This  being  so,  I 
identify  ,the  kneeling  figure,  as  in  tiie  former  case,  with  Valerian,  the 
upright  figure  with  Oyriadis,  about  to  be  invested,  and  the  figure  in  the 
background  with  an  attendant  presenting  to  Shapur  the  wreath  which 
he  is  about  to  bestow  upon  his  Syrian  prot^gd.'  A  winged  genius  again 
floats  overhead,  and  presents  an  unrolled  chaplet  to  Shapur.  In  the 
sculptured  tiers  behind  the  king  are  depicted  his  mounted  and  helmeted 
guards,  fifty-seven  in  all,  with  the  uplifted  forefinger  of  reverence, 
fifteen  in  the  bottom  row,  fourteen  in  each  of  the  three  upper  zones. 
The  panels  on  the  other  side,  facing  the  monarch,  are  filled  with  a  most 
interesting  representation  ol  prisoners,  tribute-bearers,  trophies  of 
victory,  and  attendants.  In  the  lowest  band  is  a  two-horsed  chariot, 
or  Boraaii  bi^*  and  a  standard  supposed  to  represent  a  captured 
Roman  eagle ;  aLso  a  number  of  attendants  who  appear  to  be  carrying 
trays.  The  second  band,  parallel  with  the  king,  contains  a  double  row 
of  figures,  of  whom  those  in  front  escort  the  captured  war-horse  of 

'  Vlrfr.  however,  Tf'xirr,  \n!  ii.  pi.  117;  Flandin  and  Coste,  vol.  i.  pi.  5d; 
Stolzt*,  vul.  ii.  pi.  141  :  Dieulaloy,  part  v.  pi.  i;». 

*  Tcxicr  thiuk.s  this  tigure  is  a  woman.  I  doubt  if  a  woman  appears  in  any  of 
the  earlier  iSa^sanian  sculptores. 

>  RawlinBcm  (p.  91),  who  has  aooepted  the  sappliant  as  Valerian  in  the  former 
tablet,  very  strangely  ignores  liia  existence  in  this  sculpture,  inclading  bftt 
ainong  'three  princiiuil  tribute-bearers  in  front  of  the  king';  and  rccoL''niscs 
Vulerian  in  the  prone  tiguri'.  On  p.  608,  however.  In-  gives  a  different expianatiou 
of  the  same  bas-relief,  where  he  calls  the  suppliant  *a  Ihird  lioiuaa,  the  repre- 
iicntativc  of  the  defeated  nation.' 

*  Canon  Rawlinson  (pp.  648-9)  mistakes  this  ohvionsly  Roman  chariot,  part  of 
the  spoil  of  Valerian,  for  a  Sassanian  vehicle,  although  in  the  same  paragraph  he 
says  that 'the  princip;il  change  which  time  had  brought  nbout  in  Sassanian 
warfare  wa*-  alivio-^  ctitin'  disn-^e  of  the  war-obariot,' and  that  *  there  is  no 
mention  of  their  actual  cuiploymcnt  in  any  battle.* 
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Yalerian  and  an  elephant^  vhile^  according  to  Texier,  those  behind  hold 
up  draperies  in  the  path  of  the  cort^e.  The  two  upper  rows  depict  a 
number  of  attendants  canying  spoil  or  offerings  on  their  shoulders^  and 
leading  two  lions  or  leopards.  The  figures  facing  the  king  are  thirty* 
three  in  number.  The  bottom  of  the  entire  panel  has  been  eaten  awaj 
by  the  water  in  the  channel  before  described. 

The  next  tablet  is  that  which  has  been  defaof^l  by  the  erosion 
of  the  water  in  the  milUstream,  and  the  lower  half  of  which  was  bared 
Foartii  labours  of  Messrs.  Stolze  and  Andreas.'  It  representa 

tal>l«t:The  one  of  the  Sassanian  sovereigns  on  horseback,  receiving  th» 
captives  submission  and  offerings  of  captives.  The  monarch  advanoeii 
from  the  left  hand  of  the  sculpture,  which  is  about  twenty-one  feet 
longy  by  twelve  feet  high.  On  his  head  he  wears  a  winged  helmet^ 
horn  whose  centre,  between  the  wings,  rises  the  symfaolioal  globe.  His 
hair  is  elaborately  puffed  and  curled  ;  the  dynastic  fillets  stream  in  the 
hair  behind  his  head  and  shoulders ;  his  charger's  tail  is  thickly 
plaited ;  at  its  hind^quarter  hangs  by  a  chain  the  fsuniliar  tassel  or 
ornament ;  from  the  king's  side  depends  an  immense  quiver.  The 
groove  of  the  water>conduit  has  cut  right  through  the  figure  both  of 
the  rider  and  the  horse,  completely  obliterating  the  nose  and  mouth  of 
the  latter.  It  defaces,  in  a  similar  manner,  the  figures  who  advance  to 
meet  the  king,  the  first  of  whom  is  a  warrior,  wearing  a  skull  cap, 
from  which  his  ringlets  hang  in  a  curled  bush  behind,  while  his  arms 
are  crossed  above  the  bilt  of  an  enormous  sword.  He  wears  a  look  of 
resignation  that  is  admirably  pourtrayed  on  the  stoi^e.  Behind  him 
are  three  other  figures,  with  a  sort  of  k^ieh  or  handkerchief  (such  as 
the  Arabs  wear)  on  the  head,  accompanying  a  horse.  In  a  higher  tier 
behind  are  two  camels  with  two  attendants.  One  camel's  head  is  very 
well  preserved,  and  an  air  of  great  dignity  pervades  the  entire  group. 
It  is,  of  course,  obvious  that  the  scene  represented  is  the  victory  of  a 
Sassanid  sovereign,  and  the  submission  of  the  conquered.  From  the 
fact  that  the  winged  helmet  does  not  appear  upon  ooins  fiJl  the  reign 
of  Varahran  II.  (a.i>  275-292),  it  has  been  supposed  by  some  that  the 
king  in  this  portrait  is  that  monarch  ;  and  Canon  Rawlinaon  suggests 
that  the  incident  depicted  is  the  submission  of  the  Segestani,  or  people 
of  Seistan,  whom  he  fought  against  and  subdued.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  face  is  a  perfect  and  faithful  likeness  of  Shapur  I.,  as  elsewhere 
delineated ;  and  among  the  scenes  in  his  reign,  which  have  been 
suggested  in  explanation,  are  the  embassy  which  he  received,  and  so 
haughtily  spumed,  from  Odenathus,  the  Arab  chief  of  Palmyra  and 
husband  of  Zenobia ;  the  capture  of  Nisibis,  in  his  fir&t  Roman 

*  The  engraving  of  Flaodin  and  Coste  (vol.  i.  pL  61)  is  moot  muatlsfactoiy, 
and  gives  a  veiy  inadeqoate  idea  nf  the  original.  Vide  JStolie,  voL.ii.  pi.  1*40,  and 
Bieatefoy,  part  v.  pi.  21. 
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campaign  ;  or  his  victory  over  the  Syrian  king,  Sitarun.  I  incline  to 
isome  such  hypothesis,  from  the  resemblance  o£  the  head-dress  of  tlie 
captives  to  that  of  the  Bedouin  tribes  of  Mesopotamia  and  Syria.' 

The  superior  elevation  of  the  next  bas-relief  has  fortunately  saved 
it  from  the  aqueous  disfigurement  of  the  last,  the  channel  in  this  case 
merely  cutting  into  the  hocks  and  pasterns  of  the  horses  at 
tah]v\ :  the  base  of  the  tablet.  It  is  alMiut  sixteen  to  eighteen  feet 
^d'vii»e»  ^*o^^'^  '^'^'^'^  tigures  on  horseback  meet  each  other,  that  on 
the  left  sitle  presenting  the  royal  circlet  with  streamers, 
which  the  opposing  tigure  holds  out  his  right  hand  to  receive.  A 
Pehlevi  iTi-^crijitioTi  in  the  right-hand  oomery  tirst  deciphered  by 
M.  Loogperier^'*  Gontaim  thobe  woixk  : — 

This  16  the  ima^rc  of  the  Ormuzd-wor^^hippc^,  the  Oo<1,  Norses,  KiujuT  of  kings 
Arian  and  non-Arian, of  the  race  of  tlie  Gods,  the  son  of  the  Ormuzd-worshipper, 
the  Gocl,  Shapnr,  Kin  jf  of  kintrs  Arian  aiul  uon-Ariao,  of  the  race  of  the  Ckxis,  tb« 
oflifpritig  of  the  (iod,  Artakshiitr,  King  of  kings. 

We  learn,  therefore,  that  the  figure  of  one  of  the  horsemen  is  that 
of  Naraes,  who  reigned  from  292  to  301  A.D.,  when  he  abdicated.  He 
has  usually  been  supposed  to  be  the  son  or  brother  of  Varahran  II.,  ie. 
grandson  or  great-grandson  of  Shapur  L,  but  here  he  calls  himself  the 
son  of  the  latter  monarch,  and  the  grandson  of  Ardeshiror  Artaxerxes. 
Tt  has  been  suggested  by  Thomas  that  this  may  possibly  have  been  a 
figure  of  speech  on  the  part  of  Narses,  in  the  desire  to  ignore  the  inter- 
mediate succession  of  less  renowned  monarchs  ;  but  it  api^ears  to  me 
that  we  shall  do  well  to  let  Narses  speak  for  himself,  and  to  accept  his 
own  account  of  his  parentage,  in  which  there  is  no  inherent  impro- 
bability. Of  the  two  figures,  that  on  the  right  is  doubtless  the  young 
king.  He  wears  a  diadem,  or  spik^  crown,  with  the  conventional 
globe  rising  above  it.  His  hair  is  elegantly  curled,  and  fiows  behind 
his  head  in  ringlets  ;  *  his  expression  is  mild  and  benign,  and  bis  short 
beard  is  tied  in  a  knot.  The  left-hand  figure,  conferring  the  efforts, 
is  doubtless  that  of  Ormusd.  He  wears  the  mural  or  turreted  crown, 
above  and  behind  which  emerge  his  bushy  locks.  The  features  are 
well  preserved,  and  the  beard  and  hair  are  those  of  an  older  man  than 
his  vis-A-vis,  The  twisted  tail  of  his  horse,  the  trappings  of  both 
steeds,  and  the  veins  and  muscles  depicted  on  their  forelegs  are  in 
a  wonderful  state  of  preservation,  and  indicate  no  mean  level  of 

'  Morier  i^  very  wide  afield  when  be  calls  this  Mhe  Gommencement  of  a 

hunting  piece.' 

'  Texier,  vol.  ii.  pi.  14«;  Flandin  and  C  o-tr,  vol.  i  pi.  52;  Stolse,  vol,  il, 
pi,  139.  •  MvdaiUes  des  t<auanide*t  1840. 

*  It  does,  not,  howe?er,  in  the  least  resemble  the  stiff  trim  curls  depicted  by 
Flandin  and  Caste,  which  are  wholly  imaginaiy. 
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glyptic  ability.  The  r<)ck  in  which  this  sculpture  is  carved  has 
iissuuietl  quite  a  bluish  tint  from  time. 

The  sixth  and  last  tablet  is  in  a  much  ruder  and  clumsier  style  of 
art,  and  is  the  least  well  executed  of  the  entire  series.  It  is  in  a  recess 
so  deeply  shaded  by  a  deep  black  tree  (the  iiari'vn  or  wych  elm), 
that  1  found  it  impossible  to  take  a  photograph.'  The  tablet 
consists  of  a  great  oblong  panel,  thirty-four  feet  in  length, 
divided  into  two  rows  or  bands  of  figures,  one  above  the 
other.  In  the  middle  of  the  upper  row  sits  the  king,  directly  facing  the 


Six  til  tab 
let :  Tri 
11  in  pit  of 

■ChosroeM 


FIFTH  bas-relief:  ormtzd  asd  xarses 

spectator.  He  wears  a  double  crown,  like  a  quartern  loaf,  on  his  head, 
and  his  hair  ia  puffed  out  in  immense  bushes  on  either  side.  His  legs 
are  wide  apart,  and  his  uplifted  riglit  hand  grasps  what  Flandin  de- 
scribes as  a  standard,  but  what  looked  to  me  like  a  gigantic  battle-axe, 
while  his  left  hand  rests  on  the  hilt  of  his  sword.  In  the  left-hand 
upper  jMinel  are  a  row  of  his  own  courtiei*s  with  uplifted  forefingers. 
In  the  panel  below  it  are  a  number  of  Persian  nobles  (their  coiffure, 

'  Viffr  Texier,  vol.  ii.  pi.  151  ;  Flandin  and  Coste,  vol.  i.  pi.  50;  and  Stolze, 
^ol.  ii.  pi.  138. 
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dress,  and  swords  resembling  the  king's),  following  the  war-horse  of 
the  monarch,  which  is  saddled,  but  riderless.  On  the  opposite  or  right- 
hand  side  of  the  tablet^  the  upper  row  shows  a  wounded  prisoner,  and 
another  captive,  with  his  hands  tied  behind  his  back,  being  led  along 
by  Persian  attendants ;  while  in  the  lower  row  the  foremost  figure 
holds  two  decapitated  heads  in  his  hands,  and  is  followed  by  a  number 
of  prisoners  and  attendants,  among  whom  is  seen  a  child,  in  suppliant 
attitude,  probably  the  son  of  the  executed  leader,  and  a  boy  riding  a 
diminutive  elephant.  Canon  Rawlinson,  reasoning  from  the  decadent 
style  of  art,  and  from  the  ^t  that  the  only  monarch  on  the  Sassaniau 
coins  who  faces  the  spectator,  and  leans  both  hands  on  a  straight 
sword,  is  Ohosroes  Kushirwan,  has  no  hesitation  in  attributing  tho 
bas-relief  to  the  latter  sovereign.  He  may  be  right,  though  I  can  see 
no  ground  whatsoever  for  entitling  the  sculpture,  as  he  does,  *Chosroes  I. 
receiving  tribute  from  the  Romans,'  the  figures  of  the  captives  neither 
having  the  features  nor  the  dress  of  Romans,  and  every  indication 
tending  to  show  that  the  bas-relief  commemorates  some  victory  over 
Eastern  tribe  or  people,  whose  chief  was  slain, 
ueh  are  the  sculpture<l  tablets  of  Shapur.  It  will  be  seen  that 
hey  share  both  the  inri-its  .md  the  faults  of  the  bas-reliefs  of  Xaksh- 
ArtiBiio  i-Rustani.  riiciv  is  a  certain  lumbering  heaviness  of  style,  and 
value  a  lack  of  spirituality  or  idealism.  On  the  other  hand,  ns  con< 
temporary  likenesses,  and  as  rriiresentations  of  scenes  requiring  a 
certain  statoliness  and  rigidity  of  form,  they  are  both  interesting  and 
admirable.  There  are  not  at  8hapur  any  of  those  spinteil  equestrian 
combats  which  lend  such  variety  ami  distinction  to  tlie  remains  at 
Naksh-i-Rustani  and  Firuzabad  ;  but  tlie  ceremonial  tablets  are  the 
most  grandiose  existing  record  of  tlie  earlier  Sassanian  kings.  Above 
all,  it  must  be  remembered  that,  coming  directly  after  the  Parthian  or 
Arsaoid  dynasty,  when  art  had  been  cni'^1ie<l  and  iiad  disappeared,  these 
sculptures  testify  to  a  renascence  of  native  ability  which  is  Ijoth 
creditable  and  surprising. 

There  remain  to  be  visited  and  described  the  great  cave  and  the 
image  of  Shapur  I.,  the  sole  ancient  statue  (with  the  exception  of  the 
^  mutilated  torso,  if  it  still  exists,  at  Tak-i-Bostan)  that  survivea 

and  nUtw  in  the  whole  of  Persia.  Several  travellers  have  failed  to  find 
of  Shapur  the  right  cave,  the  Uiats  of  the  neighbourhoiHl  being  some- 
times absent,  and  not  always  trutliful.  It  is  situated  high  up  in  the- 
face  of  the  left-hand  or  north-west  cliff  of  the  inner  valley  of  Shapur, 
a  sheer  scarp  of  rock,  700  feet  high,  towering  above  it.  The  ascent  is 
extremely  long,  rough,  and  fatiguing ;  and  the  climber  will  liardly 
arrive  at  the  mouth  within  three-quarters  of  an  hour  of  leaving  the- 
valley  lx»ttom.  In  fmnt  of  the  cavern  is  a  great  perpendicular  masa 
of  rock,  over  which  it  is  almost  impossible  to  scramble  without  assist- 
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ance.    We  then  find  ourselves  in  the  mouth  of  a  threat  hlack  orilice 
in  the  rock,  f>0  feet  high,  and  140  feet  broad.    In  the  unddk-  of  the 
entrance,  at  a  short  distance  inside,  stands  a  huge  pedestal,  four  to  Hvo 
feet  high  and  ten  feet  in  diameter,  shaped  from  the  solid  mother-ruck. 
I'pon  it  are  still  standing  the  sandalled  feet,  thirty-nine  inches  in  length, 
and  the  stumps  of  the  legs  of  the  fallen  image.    The  latter,  violently 
hurled  from  its  site,'  has  tumbled  sideways  ;  its  left  arm  is  broken 
short,  its  right  arm  has  been  fractured  at  the  shoulder,  but  the  hand 
still  rests  upon  the  thigh,  the  face  is  terribly  mutilated,  and  the  upper 
part  of  the  head  and  crown  are  buried  in  the  soil.  Nevertheless,  enough 
remains  to  enable  us  to  identify  the  efligy  with  the  likeness  of  the  first 
Shapur.    The  founder  of  the  city  and  the  designer  of  the  sculptures 
below,  it  is  highly  likely  that  he  would  have  set  up  his  own  effigy  in 
the  same  place,  while  the  claim  of  divinity  which  is  invariably  made 
for  him  and  his  successors  in  the  inscriptions,  tends  to  fortify  the 
hypothesis,  which  tradition  (as  (juoted  by  Kinneir)  confirms,  that  the 
image  was  subsequently  worshipped  as  Uiat  of  a  god.    It  would  appear 
from  the  evidence  of  the  vaulted  roof  over  the  spot  where  the  statue 
once  stood,  that  it  was  originally  attached  to  the  rock  above  as  well  as 
below,  and  was,  in  fact,  carved  out  of  a  solid  stone  monolith  or  pillar, 
80  as  to  present  tbe  semblance  of  the  king.    The  height  of  the  statue 
would  appear  to  have  been  over  twenty  feet,  that  of  the  surviving 
portion  being  abotit  fifteen  feet.   Fluidin  gives  the  length  of  the  head 
as  three  feet  three  inches,  and  breadth  of  shoiildeni  as  eight  feet  two 
inches.   Texier  has  published  a  restmtion  of  the  entire  figure,'^  but  I 
confess  I  prefer  to  his  too  idealistic  drawing  the  illustrations,  that 
have  appeared  elsewhere  of  the  figure  in  its  existing  condition,  and 
which,  though  differing  from  each  other  in  details,  give  a  better  idea  of 
the  reality.'  The  dress  worn  by  the  monarch  does  not  vary  mncb  from 
that  delineated  in  the  bas-reliefs.    He  weara  the  mural  crown,  above 
and  below  which  his  hair  stood  out  in  abundant  curls ;  his  moustache 
and  beard  are  trimly  curled ;  a  necklet  is  suspended  round  his  throat ; 
on  the  upper  part  of  his  body  he  wears  a  kind  of  jersey,  on  the  lower 
tbe  shukoarif  or  loose  trousers ;  his  sword,  hung  at  his  left  side, 

*  By  what  agency  has  been  diaciisMd,  bat  cannot  be  determined.  The  in- 
filtration of  water  has  been  sug^fested,  but  is  a  wholly  inadeqiiate  esplanaUon. 

The  locnl  tradition  is  said  to  favour  the  theory  of  earthquake.  I  should  be  dis- 
posed my&elf  Inokinir  to  the  cFinracter  of  the  stntup.  which  wu.«<  hrwnout  of  the 
vir«^n  rock,  Jin'l  \v;i<,  ilicn'f«»rp,  p;irt  of  the  cavern  itself,  nn<1  to  tlio  iimtilation 
which  tlie  head  haa  suffered,  to  attrilnite  the  overthrow  to  intentional  vioieuoeon 
the  part  of  the  Mossnhnan  invader.^  in  tlie  seventh  century. 

*  Tel.  il  pis.  149, 160. 

*  Vide  Oiueley,  Tropeltt  vol.  i.  p.  292 ;  Colonel  Johnnon,  Jtmmeg  from  India, 
p.  48 ;  Flandin  and  Coste,  vol.  f .  pi.  64. 
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■depending  from  a  sash  round  hU  right  shoulder,  with  a  cross  belt meet- 
iDg  it  from  tlie  left ;  a  knot  of  ribands  is  tied  at  his  waist. 

At  the  side  of  the  fallen  statue  are  places  in  the  wall  of  the  cavern 
which  would  appear  to  have  been  smoothed,  prepamtory  to  receiving'  an 
Interior  inscription  or  a  bas-relief  that  has  never  been  executed.  If 
ramifica.  the  traveller  has  been  wise  enough  to  provide  himself  with 
^^'^  candles,  he  will  next  continue  his  exploration  far  into  the 
bowels  of  the  mountaiiu  A  very  proper  distrust  of  the  Mamasenni 
guides  has  dissuaded  a  good  many  visitors  from  making  this  exppnment. 
A  good  deal,  however,  remains  to  be  seen.  At  fifty  yards  from  the 
Ofitrance  the  cave,  which  lias  steadily  contracted,  expands  again  into  a 
laigedoroe,  100  feet  high,  and  120  feet  in  diameter.  From  this  two 
pasttget  lead  still  further  into  the  interior.  One  of  these  lias  at  its 
entrance  a  stone  cistern  or  tank  hewn  in  the  rock,  but  after  running 
for  fifty  yards  or  so  comes  to  an  end.  Tlic  other  descends  through 
pools  of  water  into  an  immense  liall,  with  huge  stalactite  pillars 
depending  from  the  roof.  The  total  length  of  this  fork,  to  which  the 
natives  declare  that  there  is  no  end,  is  about  400  yards.  There  are  other 
galleries  and  ramitications  which  have  never  been  properly  explored. 

Leaving  the  ruins  (»t' Sliapur,  utter  tliis  examination,  I  retui  iied 
in  a  south-western  direction  over  the  outer  plain  townnls  the  i-xit 
fn>ni  the  Kazetuu  valley,  aud  rejoined  tho  caravan-track 
from  Kazemn,  after  one  and  a  lialf  hour,  having  passed 
the  village  of  Shabor,  or  Shabad,  and  left  the  Shapur  river  on  the 
right.  It  is  at  its  western  comer  that  the  rood  leaves  the  Kazenm 
plain,  crossing  a  low  ridge  of  hills,  after  which  it  traverses  a  piece 
of  very  broken  ground,  and  then  enters  a  winding  g  rge,  known 
as  the  Teng-i-Turkan,  that  leads  down  to  the  plain  of  Kamarij. 
The  telegraph-poles  follow  the  crest  of  the  hills  to  the  right,  and 
the  track,  foniierlT  taken,  tollowrd  tlie  Siiine  line.  There  it^  also 
a  inoniitain  ])ath  from  Kazerun  direct  to  Kanuirij.  .-icro-s  the 
int«'rvening  ridge  of  the  Knh-i-M.iliasi.  It  is  less  tlian  Iialf  the 
length  of  the  other,  but  is  very  «teep,  and  s«'pm?!  never  to  be  taken 
by  leasts  of  burden.  It  was  in  this  neiglilHuirliood  that  Captain 
Napiers  caravan  was  attacked  and  ]iluiid.  red  l)y  Mainasenni 
robbers,  in  as  late  as  1874.  At  length  the  Teng^i-Tnrkan  opens 
on  to  the  Kamarij  plain,  four  miles  long,  by  two  broad,  at  the 
further  end  of  which  can  be  distinguished  the  village  of  Kamarij, 
with  a  few  date-palms  waving  their  plumes  above  its  miserable 
hovels,  lliere  is  a  Telegiaph  Rest-house  liere,  with  a  bala-khanehy 
not  unlike  a  superior  suii  ul'  vhapar-hhuHch,    Here  I  was  rejoined 
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by  my  original  beasts  which  had  loungt'd  comfortably  over  from 
Kazenin. 

Immediately  behind  the  village  tlu^  road '  rises,  and  climbs  a 
stony  acclivity.  In  about  half  an  hour  we  find  ourselves  at  the 
Kotal-i-  top  of  the  third  of  the  notorious  natural  stairways 
Kamorij  between  Shiraz  and  the  sea.  It  taki  s  its  name  from  the 
place  just  left,  and  is  the  steepest,  and,  in  some  ivspects,  most 


ROAD-GUARD  ON  THE  KOTAL-I-K AMAKIJ 


perilous  of  the  four  kofal.^^  there  being  a  sheer  drop  of  1,200  feet 
in  a  distance  of  h-ss  than  a  mile,  and  the  track  being  so  narrow 
ill  parts  that  an  up-coming  cannot  pass  a  dowr.-going  mule,  with- 
out itsrlf  g<»ing  ovi'V  the  precipice.  But  though  so  steep,  it  is  a 
far  less  unpleasant  ex[:eri«  nc  •  than  either  the  Old  or  the  Young 
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Woman,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  track  is  worn  in  the  bare  rock, 
instead  of  being  covered  with  loose  stones,  or  tesselated  with  a 
broken  pavement.  •  In  fact,  it  is-  neither  more  nor  less  than  a 
staircBse,  the  hoofs  of  generations  of  mules  having  worn  deep 

indentations,  at  regular  intervals,  one  above  or  below  the  other 
into  the  rock.    In  the  steepest  parts,  where  tlir  loiid  ovi  rhangs  a 
vertical  ravine,  it  has  been  artiticially  wallt  d.    The  surrounding 
scenery  is  singularly  wild  and  grand,  the  iiiountains  l)i*ing  split  by 
mighty  fissures,  exhibiting  a  stratification  that  is  ahnost  uniformly 
perpendicular,  and  l)eing  decked  on  their  naked  sides  by  streaks  of 
man^'Colonied  marls.    It  was  on  the  worst  part  of  this  descent, 
known  as  the  kamar,  or  ledge  of  Asad  Khan,  that,  in  1752,  the 
Afghan  chief  of  that  name,  who,  upon  the  death  of  Nadir  Shah, 
was  one  of  the  claimants  to  the  ^rone,  was  attacked  by  Kerim 
Khan  Zend,  acting  upon  the  advice  of  Rnstam  Sultan,  chief  of 
Khisht.    The  followers  of  the  latter  were  hidden  among  the  crags 
above;  the  soldiery  of  Kciiiu  Klian,  who  had  already  been  driven 
out  from  Isfahan  and  Shiiaz,  were  posted  in  the  valley  bi  low. 
Between  the  d«n*il  and  the  deep  sea  (here  is  small  Inophole  for 
escape,  as  Asad  Khan  tbuad  to  his  cost,  in  this  horrible  man-trap. 
He  himself  escaped,  and  was  subsequently  pardoned,  and  elevat^nl 
to  favour  by  his  generous  conqueror.    The  descent  of  the  kotal 
took  me  about  three-quarters  of  an  hour.    Following  the  ravine 
at  its  foot,  I  then  again  struck  the  Shapnr  river,  followed  its  leA: 
bank  for  some  distance,  and  then  turning  south,  across  the  plain 
of  Khisht,  reached  the  hamlet  of  Konar  Takhteh  (Plateau  of 
hmars),  which  is  situated  almost  midway  down  the  valley. 

I  saw  ver>'  little  beauty  in  the  plain  of  khisht,  except  that 
arising  from  two  cxtnisivt'  ^Tnvi  s  of  date-])alins.  There  was  a 
Plain  of  g'reat  deal  of  canit'l-t  lidrn  and  other  scrub  *rrowing 
Khisht  around;  but  at  what  opposite  poles  of  outward  com- 
plfxion  the  seasons  stand  in  Persia,  may  again  be  illustrated  from 
the  pages  of  a  former  traveller,  who,  passing  this  way  in  spring- 
time, left  the  following  record : — 

'Among  the  grain  in  the  Melds,  I  remarked  red  poppies,  larkspur, 
daisies,  wild  oats,  wild  pinks,  mallows,  and  some  flowers  of  the 
eonvolvttlus,  and  other  genera  which  I  had  never  seen  before.  This 
being  the  spring  season  they  were  all  in  blow,  and  gave  an  enchanting 
-effect  to  the  scene,  which  reminded  me  of  a  summer^s  day  in  England/ ' 

•  Colonel  Jolmijoii,  Journey  from  J/idia  (IS  1 7),  p,  30. 
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ITie  Frenchman,  Petis  de  la  Croix,  was  at  Kliisht  in  lG7i,  and 
fouiid  it  so  liot  that  he  spent  the  whole  day  lying  in  the  river, 
where  lie  said  that  he  was  surrounded  by  lumdreds  of  fish,  who 
nosed  him  all  over,  and  were  so  tame  that  he  caught  as  many  as 
he  pleased  with  his  hands. 

For  three  and  a  half  miles  from  Konar  Takhteh,  the  track  lies 
across  the  plain  to  the  south,  and  then,  mounting  a  slight  rise, 
Kotiil-i-  tak(\s  a  downward  plunge  of  1,000  feet,  in  the  Kotal-i- 
Aiaiiu  Mallu,  or  Cursed  Pass.'  The  curses  are,  in  all  probability, 
those  of  the  ascending,  and  not  of  the  descending  wayfarer ;  for  it 


THE  CURSED  PASS 


is  with  the  most  profound  relief  that  the  latter  contemplates  the 
ajjproaching  exhaustion  of  the  horrors  of  the  Tengistan  kotdls  •  and 
teal's  of  joy  are  far  more  likely  to  leap  from  his  eyes  than  oaths 
from  his  lips.  Nor  is  the  Kotal-i-Mallu  either  so  precipitous,  so 
stf>ny,  or  so  uncomfortable  as  tliose  which  have  preceded  it; 
althougli  the  first  part  is  steep,  and  recalls  the  definition  that  was 
once  given  of  a  Persian  lotaly  as  the  kind  of  mark  that  would  lx» 
left  by  the  impression  of  a  gigantic  corkscrew  on  the  vertical  side 
of  a  mountain.  A  causeway  liad  at  sonu*  time  been  built  in 
zigzags  up  the  side  of  this  kotal,  and  was  in  better  preser\^ation 

'  Tliirt  derivation,  which  would  Ih»  a  contraction  from  the  .\nibic  maViin^  is 
jKipular,  but  doubtful. 
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than  any  work  of  the  kind  that  I  had  S(^«mi  in  Porsia.  Its  snrfjice^ 
however,  was  90  slippery  that  it  had  prndently  been  abandoned  by 
the  caravans,  which  had  worn  a  tortuous  stairway  in  the  rock 
alongside  of  it. 

¥Voin  a  gorge  far  down  below  came  the  welcome  roar  of  waters ; 

and  at  a  turn  in  the  descent  was  visible  the  blue  current  of  the  so- 
Dftliki  called  Daliki  river,  racing' merrily  towards  the  south- 
river  west.  Tliis  river  rises  in  the  mountains  of  Fars  to  the 
south  of  Shiran,  runs  north-west  under  different  names,  the  coni- 
mouest  of  which  it  derives  from  the  village  of  Daliki,  which  it 
presently  waters,  and,  having  reached  the  Dashtistan  or  1  Main-land, 
joins  the  Shapur  river,  of  which  I  liave  ah>'ady  spoken,  the  two 
falling  into  the  Gulf  to  the  north  of  Bush  ire  under  the  name  of 
Rohillah  (Rud-hillah)  or  Rud-i-Shapnr.  From  the  summit  of  the 
haial  to  the  banks  of  the  river  was  an  easy  walk  of  one  hour  and 
twenty  minutes.  A  light  breeze  ruffled  the  stream,  which  here 
spreads  out  into  a  wide  pool,  and  I  observed  fish  rising  everywhere 
to  natural  tlies.  The  roud  now  follows,  fur  a  little  over  a  mile,  the 
ripfht  biuik  of  the  river,  passing  a  ruined  bridge,  all  liut  oiip  or  two 
arches  of  which  have  disapp''ared,  and  th^n  cros^;es  the  stream  hy 
a  fine  stone  bridge  of  six  arches,  terminating  in  a  caur^eway  ou  the 
far  side.  'I'his  bridge  and  its  pavement  were  both  in  better  pre- 
servation than  any  kindred  structure  that  I  had  seen  in  IVrsia, 
and  were  the  work  of  the  Mushir-ei-Mulk  before  mentioned.  A 
lofty  square  tower  guards  the  north  entrance  to  the  bridge ;  and  a 
seedy  patrol,  armed  with  a  percussion  musket,  was  taking  an  airing 
on  the  parapet.  Traffic  ovt;r  the  passes  is  now  comparatively  safe, 
although  it  is  not  twenty  years  since  no  party  could  proceed 
without  an  armed  guard  ;  but  a  few  ruhJars  or  sentinels  are  still 
stationed  on  the  road,  their  mniriteiiance  being  a  tax  on  the  neaiot 
village  J  and  a  few  of  these  apologies  lor  a  qnuiannHrl''  I  enctnin- 
tered.  The  road  follows  the  river  down  a  gorge  for  nearly  two 
miles  further,  and  then  strikes  up  a  lateral  ravine,  where  an  evil 
smell  betrays  the  ])resence  of  sulphur  in  the  water  that  oozes  from 
the  ground.  In  this  ravine  we  continue  for  some  time,  until  we 
reach  the  top  of  a  steep  declivity,  whence  a  seemingly  endless 
plain  can  be  discerned  stretching  away  in  the  direction  of  the  sea, 
darkened  by  occasional  clumps  of  date-palms,  and  terminating  in 
sand  hills  that  hide  the  waters  of  the  (4ulf.  The  Inst  remaininnr 
descent,  down  an  inclined  plane  formed  by  a  peculiar  pitch  of  the 
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strata — a  feeble  parody  of  a  kaUd — alone  remams;  and  we  are 
presently  on  the  plain,  where,  skirting  the  monntain  base,  we 
arrive  in  the  course  of  a  mile  or  two  at  the  village  of  Daliki.  The 
last  stage,  which  is  called  four  fcursaJchsy  and  is  a  good  fifteen  miles, 
had  taken  me  five  and  a  quarter  hours  to  accomplish,  for  the  most 
part  on  foot. 

Around  the  village  uf  Daliki,  which  is  small  and  wholly  un- 
distinguished, prrow  a  number  of  plants,  known  as  ijJuirk,  which 
also  occur,  and  are  called  Ji<rJahJ'ih,  between  Shushter  and 
Dizful.  The  shrub  grows  to  a  height  of  seven  to  ten  feet, 
has  large  greyish  leaves,  and  a  flower  which  I  did  not  see,  but 
which  is  said  to  be  white  and  purple  in  colour.  From  the  fibres 
snrroanding  the  seeds  silk  fabrics  used  to  be  made ;  but  the  mate- 
rial is  now  need  for  stnfiGUig  cushions.  Soon  afber  leaving  the 
village,  the  road  crosses  a  stream  whose  waters  run  an  emerald 
green  from  the  sulphur  with  which  they  are  impregnated ;  while 
on  the  stagnant  pools  floats  a  bituminous  scum.  Sulphuretted 
fumes  also  till  the  air  and  invade  the  nostrils.  The  Rev.  11.  Martyn 
described  the  place  in  1810  as  '  one  of  Nature's  ulcers  ; '  but  the 
acerbity  of  the  metaplmr  may  be  attributed  to  the  fact  that  when 
the  excellent  missionar}  employed  it  his  thermometer  was  standing 
at  126°.  A  little  below  in  the  plain  is  a  bitumen  pit,  from  which 
the  natives  have  long  been  in  tlie  habit  of  collecting  that  substance, 
principally  as  a  prescription  for  the  sore  backs  of  camels,  and  for 
the  smearing  of  boat  and  roof  timbers.  It  was  for  the  working 
of  the  petroleum  springs  suspected  to  exist  here  that  a  concession 
was  procured  from  the  Persian  Government,  in  1884,  by  Messrs. 
Hotz,  of  Bushire.  Their  boring  was  unsuccessful  ;  but  the  ex- 
periment has  since  been  renewed  })y  the  Persian  Mining  Rights 
Corporation,  wliose  enirineers  have  sunk  a  bore  to  a  depth  of 
over  eight  hundred  t'eet,  so  far  without  much  result,  but  who  are 
not  likely  to  leave  the  region  until  its  oleiferous  capacities,  be  they 
great  or  small,  have  been  thoroughly  tested.  Several  other 
streams  also  flow  here  from  the  mountains;  and  the  largest  of 
them  meanders  down  to  the  plain,  and  is  there  lost  in  a  feverish* 
looking  swamp.  Beyond,  a  noble  belt  of  date-palms  supplies 
relief  to  iihe  eye,  and  a  living  to  the  villagers  of  Baliki. 

The  road  presently  strikes  southwards  towards  a  low  swell  of 
hilly  ground  that  still  separates  us  from  the  sea-level ;  climbs  this, 
alternately  rises  and  sinks  in  iia  uuduiatious,  and  linally  emerges 
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on  the  paim-girdied  ylllage  of  Borazjan  (the  true  name  U  said 
to  be  Gnrazdnn,  or  Place  of  Boara).   From  a  distance  one  might 

imagine  this  to  be  a  place  of  some  militarf  importance; 

for  several  miles  away  can  be  seen  the  lofty  walls  and 

comer  towers  of  an  immense  structure,  whose  outer  surface  is 
pierced  with  loi^pholes  only,  and  presents  a  decidedly  feudal  apjiear- 
ance.  A  lotieer  accjuaiutauce  with  Persia  toadies  the  wayfarer 
tliat  it  cannot  possilily  be  a  fort,  because  every  ]Vrsian  fort  is  in 
ruins,  and  warns  him  that  he  is  gazing  upon  nothing  more  for- 
midable than  a  caravanserai;  although  among  the  scores  that 
I  had  seen,  this  was  without  exception  both  the  best  oonstmcted 
and  the  best  preserred.  It  was  bailt  in  1875-6  by  the  same 
pnblio-spirited  official  whom  I  have  before  enlogised,  travellers 
before  tiiat  date  having  bitterly  complained  of  the  lack  of 
any  similar  building.  I  went  in  and  inspected  the  interior.  It 
is  built  of  solid  stone,  well  quarried  and  laid,  and  contains,  in 
addition  to  the  normal  recesses,  roums,  and  stables,  opening  out  of 
the  ci'utral  Court,  a  number  of  upstairs  apartments  and  sleeping- 
places,  designed  for  the  rich  and  for  those  travelling  with  women 
in  their  train.  The  walls  of  these  chambers  had  been  plentifully 
adorned  by  the  pencils  of  Persian  visitors  of  an  artistic  tuni ;  bat 
their  imagination  had  found  no  higher  outlet  than  the  reproduction 
of  steamboats  and  vessels  with  all  sails  spread,  the  most  striking 
maritime  reminiscence,  no  doubt,  to  a  people  possessing  an  heredi- 
tary terror  of  the  sea.  From  tiie  roof  of  the  caravanserai  can  be 
gained  an  extensive  prospect  of  the  plain,  of  the  town  below 
(reputed  to  contain  G,000  persons),  of  the  site  at  a  little  distance  where 
the  Persiana  ienominiously  evacuated  their  position  without  firing 
a  shot,  in  the  short  Anglo-Persian  canipaigu  of  1857;  and  of  the 
long  line  of  mountains,  concealing  l)ehind  their  grim  ram])arts 
those  hideous  hoifiln  which  it  was  such  a  profound  relief  to  have 
quitted,  and  which  I  hope  never  to  tread  again.  The  village  youths 
of  Boraejun  were  busily  engaged  in  rustic  games,  among  which 
hockey  and  rounders  (the  precise  equivalent  to  the  English  game) 
appealed  to  be  the  most  popular.  Considering  that  they  played 
on  a  very  rough  and  stony  piece  of  ground,  and  witk  bare  feet, 
the  most  eager  of  English  schoolboys  would  have  felt  little 
temptation  to  join  in  the  (bn.  I  noticed  at  Borazjun  that  all  the 
men  wen*  armed  with  big  pistols,  loosely  stuck  in  the  belt;  and, 
upon  inquiring  the  reason  of  this  singularly  un-Persian  habit, 
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heard  that  it  18  peculiar  to  Borazjim  and  a  few  surrounding  placi\s, 
t1if»  inhabitants  nf  which  revel  in  tlie  npon  profession  of  robbery, 
and  in  the  luxury  of  blood-feuds,  still  in  a  comparatively  early 
stage  of  existence.  The  only  other  speciality  at  the  time  of  my 
▼isit  was  a  flight  of  locusts,  which  had  recently  appeared,  and 
was  doing  irreparable  damage  to  whatever  of  green  was  above 
ground.  Not  even  the  prospect  of  a  good  dinner  cheap— for,  like 
John  the  Baptist  the  natives  boil  and  eat  the  locnsts  in  the  manner 
of  shrimps— could  reconcile  the  Borasjnnis  to  this  terrible  scourge. 

Before  Wdding  a  final  farewell  to  the  mountain  region  and  the 
kotulny  let  me  here  say  that  it  would  be  jjayiiig  a  most  uiuleserved 
Shirking  cuuipliiiient  to  tile  iutelligfuee  of  tlie  Pen-jian  mnleteers 
thekotals  suppose  that  the  route  winch  1  have  de.-^cril>e<l  is  the 
easiest  or  best  channel  of  traffic  between  Shiraz  and  the  Gulf. 
It  is  neither.  It  is  a  road  that  has  been  selected  quite  at  haphazard, 
simply  because  somebody  started  it,  and  others  followed  suit, 
or  becanse  it  appeared  to  take  the  shortest  possible  cat  for  the 
required  destination.  Very  often  it  follows  the  steepest  and 
least  practicable  of  the  various  available  lines;  and  the  continmty 
with  which  it  has  now  for  more  than  a  century  been  pnrsned 
as  the  main  avenue  of  commercial  entr^-  into,  and  exit  from, 
Persia  on  the  south,  in  a  combined  momiuient  to  the  apati  v  and 
resolution  of  th.»  Persian  charactvr.  Bjul  as  it  is  from  the 
mercantile  point  of  view,  from  the  strategical  it  is  iutiniteiy  worse. 
Xo  field  guns  in  the  world  could  be  hauled  up  those  horrible 
stairways,  although  a  male  battery  might  negotiate  them  with 
sncoess.  Similarly  they  are  impracticable  for  cavalry,  except 
with  native  mounts;  whilst  either  cavalry  or  infantry  would 
Ireqaently  reqoire  to  march  in  single  file,  -^or  eiUior  im-tuugrckL 
purposes  it  may  be  nsefal,  theref^,  tu  puluteut  «u5iS^ 
by  a  somewlniL  luuglTaetoar,  each  of  vHe  appalTing  koiaU  above 
described  can  be  turned  and  avoided ;  the  general  plan  to  be 
followed  being  that  of  adhering,  as  closely  as  possible,  to  the 
channels  of  the  rivers,  instead  of  cutting  at  ri^ht  angles  over  the 
interveninLT  ridges.  Thus,  the  descent  to  Daliki,  the  Kotal-i-Mallu, 
the  Kotal-i-Kamarij,  and  the  Teng-i-Turkan,  can  all  be  escaped 
by  following  up  from  the  coast  plains  the  left  bank  of  the  Shapur 
river  to  the  point  where  I  have  traced  it  as  flowing  through  the 
gorge  with  the  Sasaanian  tablets.  By  still  adhering  to  its  coarse 
in  the  plain  beyond,  we  turn  the  angle  of  the  range  that 
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overhangs  the  Kazeruu  valley,  and  emerL^e  into  the  upper  end  of 
the  Dasht-i-Bariii,  or  Valley  of  Oaks,  tlms  jivoidinL'  the  Kotal-i- 
D  ilcht^r.  Finally,  the  Old  Woman  can  l)e  escaped  by  Ptrikinof 
the  niountains  at  a  point  two  miles  east  of  the  present  road,  where 
the  range  dips  into  the  Dasht-i-Arzen.^  There  is  also,  of  course, 
tiie  more  circuitous  southern  route,  from  Bushire  to  Shiraz  by 
Finzxabadf  bat  this  is  considerably  longer,  being  about  210  to  220 
miles.*  It  was  down  this  latter  route  that  the  PersianB  bronght 
their  guns  in  1857»  only  incontinently  to  abandon  them  as  soon 
as  tiliey  had  reached  the  plain.  The  ascent  would  be  a  more 
difficult  undertaking,  and  would  require  the  preparatory  labours 
of  a  large  force  of  sappers. 

About  six  miles  south  of  Bora/jun  is  the  small  hamlet  of 
hushab,  wiiich  was  the  scene  of  the  uiirht  attack  made  hy  the 
Perf^ians  upon  the  British  force  under  Sir  J.  Outram, 
on  February  8,  1857 — the  sole  exploit  indulged  in  by 

>  ^Vide  a  Letter  by  J.  J.  Fahie  in  the  Jotimal^ tks Society 4if  Artt,  April  1 883. 

>  As  I  have  mentiontHl  the  Bushire-Firuzabad-Shiraz  line,  which  is  taken  hy 
mme  travellers,  I  tuay  add  a  reference  to  the  sites  or  si^hti*  which  render  it 
notable.  The  route  haf^  been  describe«l  by  K.  Seott  Waring  (1802),  7'tnir  to  Sht  t  raz, 
cap.  xxvi. ;  and  Mme.  Dienlafoy  (1881),  La  Pemc,  caj)*  xxvi-viii.  For  the 
!icctioii  from  Fbnuabed  to  Shirax,  vMr  theanthorities  cited  in  the  Table  of  Bontee 
at  the  end  of  cap.  xx.  Viraxabad,  or  the  Abode  of  Victoiy,  is  the  name  given  In 
the  tentli  emtnty  by  the  Asad-ed-DowIeh  of  the  Bnyah  dynasty  to  a  place 
OTiginally  founded  by  the  Achiemenian,  and  subsequently  embellished  by  the 
Sassanian  mnnarchs,  and  known  as  Jur,  Khur,  or  Gur.  Here  Ardeshir  Babekan 
built  a  ]>iila<  e  ami  a  jrre.Tt  atesh-<iah  or  fire-temple.  The  remains  now  visible  at 
Fixxiiiiibad  are  four  in  number:  (1)  the  Kaleb-i-Dokhter,  a  ruined  uwtle  upon 
the  hcighte  oommanding  the  Teng-ab,  a  gorge  to  the  north  of  the  town ;  (2)  two 
fiwtmaniffin  bas-rdiefe  eenlped  on  the  tvalle  of  the  same  defile,  the  one  rqieating 
the  enbjeot  of  the  bas-relief  at  Naksh-i  r.ust.imp  vis.  tfae  investittire  of  Azdesbir 
with  the  imperial  cydaru  by  Ormuzil,  tlie  other  representing  an  eqaestarfan 
combat  ;  (3)  the  niins  of  a  great  vault*  <!  iMiildiu;:.  jrener.illy  reroErnised  as  the 
jmlace  of  Anlesliir.  tlumgh  attributed  by  s.mie  u»  an  earlier  t>»  ri<"}  (Stack  [voL  i. 
pp.  91-2]  very  St nuigely  mistakes  it  for  the  tire-temple);  (i;  a  ruined  tower  of 
unhewn  stone  masonry*  bnilt  npon  a  platfonn>  and  retaining  traces  of  a  Grinding 
outside  ascent  fxem  tenace  to  tenrace,  like  the  Babylonian  temples— which  is 
commonly  identified  with  the  great  ate»h-gah  or  fire  altar  of  Ardeshir,  but  to 
which  Perrot  {HUtinre  th-  VArf,  vol.  v.  p.  t'r.O")  attributes  a  secular  or  military 
origin.  1  have  already  wiidt  hat  Firuzabad  is  the  otticinl  residence  of  the  nominal 
Ilkhani  of  the  Ka.'*likiii  tribeis  of  Fars.  For  illustrations  of  the  ruins  of  FiruzaKTd, 
ruir  Flandin  and  Coste,  voL  i.  pis,  34-44;  and  H.  Dieolafoy,  L'Art  Antiqw  de 
la  P»M,  part  iv.  pis,  9^.  Upon  the  architecture  of  the  8aasanian  palaces  in 
general,  and  of  Firasabad  and  florvistan  in  particnlar,  ride  Gsnon  S.  RawUnson*s 
SeceiUh  Cheat  Oriental  Monarch ff^  cap.  xxvii. :  FerL  iT^son's  ITiftirry  of  ArckiUeture, 
ToL  i. ;  and  Penrot  and  Chipies'  monomental  work  already  cited* 
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the  main  Persian  army  in  tliat  short-liyed  campaign.  The  British 
troops  had  landed  sonth  of  Bnshire  in  December,  had  stoimed  the 
fort  of  Beshire,  and  had  shelled  and  captured  Bnshire.  Then  on 
Febmaiy  3  they  advanced:  2,200  English,  2,000  Indian  and 
Belnch  troops,  420  Indian  cavalry,  2  light  field  batteries,  and  18 
guns.  The  Persian  army,  uiul»n'  tlie  81iuja-el-iMulk,  consisting  of 
5,000  inlantiy,  800  cavalry,  and  18  guns,  was  encamped  at 
Borazjun.  Upon  the  approach  of  Outram  they  bolted  Avitliout 
firing  a  shot,  leaving  their  camp,  equipments,  and  ammunition  as  a 
prey  to  the  British.  Outram  blew  up  their  powder  magazine,  and, 
conscious  that  Dotliing  was  to  be  gained,  but  ever}i.hing  lost, 
by  throwing  himself  into  the  kotah^  began  to  march  back  towards 
Bnahire — a  movement  which  the  Persians,  who  are  learned  in  the 
casuistry  of  retreat,  have  always  interpreted  as  a  sign  of  discom- 
fiture. In  the  night  the  Persian  cavalry  attacked  the  column, 
while  the  infantry  were  found  drawn  up  at  Khushab.  The 
cavalry  and  artillery  of  the  British  very  soon  decided  the  contest, 
and  by  the  early  morning  the  Persians  were  in  full  flight,  leaving 
700  killed,  as  against  16  of  the  British  force.  The  theatre  uf  war, 
was  then  transferred  to  the  Karun^  where,  in  a  lat«^r  chapter,  I 
shall  allude  to  the  even  less  creditable  show  made  by  the  serbaz  of 
the  Shah.  ^It  wa?r  [fiAiha]^;  not  a  vei-\-  wise  step  to  send  a  British 

^  tn  ^-^tuhiiuTO  ail,  uhlm  we  iSmt^  to  b^^iJi.,^  x^Lit-^^rrrz- 

the  war  partook  of  the  nature  of  a  series  of  demonstranonSTwhich 
were  rather  summarily  cut  short  by  the  Treaty  of  Paris  in  March. 

The  ordinary  caravan-track  from  Borazjun  to  Bushire  runs  vid 
Ahmedi  (where  is  a  caravanserai),  and  across  the  low-lying,  often 
swampy  ground,  called  the  Mashileli,  that  connects  the 
peninsula  of  Bnshire  with  the  mainland.  The  distance  is 
a  litrle  under  forty  miles.  For  snch,  however,  as  are  fortunate 
enough  to  receive  the  British  Resident's  hospitality,  and  the 
loan  of  his  steam-launch,  a  shorter  route  is  available  from  Boraayun 
to  Shif,  a  distance  of  twenty-five  miles;  whence  a  short  sea  passage 
across  the  arm  of  the  Gulf  that  severs  Bushire  from  the  coast 
depoBLta  the  delighted  traveller  at  the  terminus  of  his  journey.  The 
road  to  Shif  is  as  smooth  as  a  billiard  table,  crawling  over  which  at 
a  pace  adapted  to  the  movements  of  tired  baggage-mules  is  slow 
work.  At  Khushab  the  inhabitants  were  engaged  in  shaking  the 
locusts  from  the  bought  of  the  tamarisk  trees,  and  greexlily  picking 
them  up  and  stufiing  them  into  sacks  for  future  use  at  the 
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breakfast  table.  Here  I  lef^  the  telegraph  poles,  which  take  a 
more  southerly  line  to  Ahmedi,  and  steered  a  westerly  course  for 
8hif.  A  good  many  sand-groase  were  visible  on  the  way,  and, 
after  the  fashion  of  game  in  general,  were  as  annoyingly  tame  to 
the  nnarmed  voyager  on  horseback  as  they  are  wild  to  the  sports- 
man  on  foot  wilih  a  gun.  Though  the  temperature  was  cod  and 
pleasant,  a  miraoro  trembled  above  the  heated  soil,  and  gave  ft^uent 
glimpses  of  ;i  .sta  that  ever  recedtd,  a  ml  of  islets  that  resolved 
the7Tis»'lv»'s  into  tiny  heaps  ot"  sand.  The  di>t(>rtin<jr  powei^s  of  the 
illusion  (called  KW'"/'  by  tht.'  PtM'sians)  seemed  to  be  limited  to  oljjects 
near  the  surface,  but  upon  that  level  there  was  no  limit  to  its 
achievements;  for  what  appeared  at  some  dii^tance  to  be  the  ruins  of 
an  extensive  marble  edifice  were  converted  upon  approach  into  the 
lank  members  of  an  old  white  horse  browsing  upon  the  scrub.'  At 
length  was  visible  a  square  building  with  a  tower,  that  turned  out 
to  be  the  solitary  glor^^,  nay,  the  sole  structure  of  Shif.  It  is  a 
dilapidated  caravanserai,  standing  within  a  few  yards  of  a  slimy 
lx\ich,  where  a  sluggish  water  laps  the  sand.  Colonel  Ross's 
launch  was  lyin<x  a  quarter  of  a  mile  off;  and  a  boat  was  waiting 
to  transttT  nu- to  its  wt^lcome  variety  of  locomotion.  How  ^dad  I 
was  to  take  otf  the  saddle  and  saddleljags  and  hcilsters,  to  say  tj(Kiti- 
bye  to  my  rickety  //''^",  and  tu  teel  that  I  had  without  any 
accident  passed  through  Persia  from  sea  to  sea.  Shif  faces  a 
shallow  hiy,  (m  the  opposite  side  of  which  is  the  small  fishing 
village  of  .Sh^kh  Saad.  Rounding  this  point,  we  came  out  into 
the  open  bay,  and  steered  a  line  straight  across  for  Bushire,  whose 
wind-towers  and  occasional  palms  swelled  into  larger  prominence 
above  the  waves.  Steamers  tossing  in  the  offing,  (}uite  three  miles 
away,  revealed  the  nature  of  the  anchorage  at  the  first  port  in 
Persia.  Skirting  the  eastern  face  of  the  town,  which,  though 
squalid  enough  to  a  now  con)er,  desf^'ves  a  high  rank  amongst 
Peraian  Tuarilime  cities,  tin'  launch  deposited  me  at  tlie  Governor's 
Bunder.  The  Union  Jack  streaming  from  the  top  of  a  gigantic  mast 
— by  far  the  loftiest  object  in  Bushire — proclaimed  the  site  of  the 
British  Residency  ;  and  in  ten  minutes'  time  I  was  the  gnebt  and 
inmate  of  an  English  home. 

Bushire  (lit.  Abn  Shehr)*  is  a  town  without  a  history,  or  at 

'  For  an  exccliciit  liescription  of  iho  A>iani'  mirage,  n»  encountered  bj  Alex- 
ander ill  liis  march  through  Sogdiaiui,  ride  Quint.  Curt.  lib.  vii.  c.  5. 

*  The  eoBunon  derivation,  i.e.  Father  of  Cities,  catmot  be  correct,  becatise 
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least  with  only  mch  a  history  as  an  existence  of  150  years  can 
supply.  OrigiiiAlly  a  sinall  fishing  village,  it  was  selected  by 
Boihire  Sluil  m  the  middle  of  the  last  century  as  his 

southern  port,  and  as  the  dockyard  of  the  navy  which  he 
aspired  to  create  in  the  Gulf.  A  little  later,  after  the  collapse 
of  their  business  at  Bunder  Abbas,  the  East  India  Company 
transferred  their  factory  to  Bushire,  where  they  received  jirw<uis 
conferring  irading  privileges  upnn  tlieni  from  Kerim  Khan  Zeiid. 
Matters  progressed  very  sU^wly  at  the  outset,  there  being  only 
one  English  merchant  in  the  place  when  Niebukr  was  there  in 
1765.  Gradually,  however,  as  the  mercantile  marine  of  the  Gulf 
was  developed,  and  caravans  into  tlie  interior  began  to  adopt 
the  route  of  the  kotals,  Bushire  grew  in  size  and  importance,*  and 
at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  had  about  6,000-8,000 
inhabitants.  Under  the  immense  increase  in  recent  years  of  traffic 
both  by  land  and  sea,  the  place  has  swollen  to  larger  dimensions, 
and  now  contains  a  mixed  population  of  15,000  persons.  The  town 
is  situated  at  the  northern  extremity  of  a  peninsula,  eleven  miles 
long  by  {"i»ui'  bro.'id,  which  is  identitied  with  the  Mesambria  of 
Arrian,  wliere  the  tleet  of  Nearchus  cast  anchor,  and  found 
plantations  and  gardens,  lliis  peninsula  has  at  some  period  been 
-recovered  from  the  sea,  which  only  a  c(  ntury  ago  used  sometimes 
to  flow  across  the  narrow  neck  immediately  south  of  the  town, 
converting  the  latter  into  an  island.  Since  then  the  land  has 
steadily  risen,  and  this  phenomenon  no  longer  occurs;  but  the 
water  from  the  interior  or  eastern  bay  occasionally  overflows  the  low- 
lying  flats  near  the  walls,  and  turns  them  into  a  swamp.  Ulie  town 
itself  has  a  rather  better  elevation,  being  situated  upon  a  ledge  of 
sandy  conglomerate  tstune,  which  projects  above  the  <?e{i-level,  and 
gives  tile  place  from  a  distance  a  more  imposing  appeai'auce  than 
is  warranted  by  a  closer  inspection. 

The  people  of  Bushire,  as  of  all  the  coast  towns  in  the 

hhehr  \^  fiirnL'Minr,  ni>t  jilui-al  ;  and  Ixjcnnse  Ahn  is  Arabic,  while  Shehr  is  Persi.an. 
Geneml  Sclundier  informii  lue  th.it  in  the  Kaiiiaiuek  of  Ardeshir  Babekun,  the 
first  ^jissanian  monarch,  is  a  passage  which  siiys  that  on  his  retreat  to  the  coast 
•of  the  Qotf,  punned  by  the  Paithiaa  anny,  Ardeshir  *wheii  he  saw  the  aea 
praised  Qod,  and  there  named  a  plaoe  Bokht-ArtAkh«hir,  and  erected  a  fire- 
temple  '  This  may  have  been  contracted  into  Biidiir»  on  the  analogy  of  Oavashir, 
Bahmeshir,  liejihirc. 

'  There  is  an  interesting  account  of  Bushire  in  1775,  in  TrateU  in  Atia,  by 
AbnUuiiu  FarsOQS. 
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Dashiistan,  were  formerly  entirely  Arabs,  raled  by  a  shaikh  of  the 
tribe  of  Matarish,  who  had  emigrated  in  the  seventeenth  century  from 
People  and  Oman.   In  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  Sheikh  Kasr 
(variously  reported  as  being  of  this  family,  and  of  the 

Nejd  tribe  of  Abu  Muheiri),  a  verv  remarkable  luau,  raised  Iiini- 
bt'lf  to  a  position  of  gi*eat  authority  and  wealth,  and  retained  his 
independence  throughout  the  reign  of  Keriiii  Khan.  He  was 
master  of  Bahreiu,  as  well  as  of  Bushire,  and  much  of  the  Daslitistan, 
and  maintained  a  large  fleet,  with  which  he  traded  with  Muscat 
and  India,  and  an  easily  mobilised  army  of  devoted  Arabs;  ho 
imported  Nejd  stallions  from  Arabia,  and  greatly  improved  the 
Galf  breed  of  horses ;  and  finally,  npon  his  death,  bequeathed  to 
his  son  a  fortune  of  two  millions  sterling.  The  latter,  bearing  the 
same  name,  received  from  his  dying  father  a  legacy  of  fidelity  to 
the  cause  of  the  youthful  Lutf  Ali  Khan,  whom  he  assisted  to 
])lace  on  the  throne  of  Persia,  although  before  long  there  was 
disagreement  between  the  pair.  At  tlu^  beginning  of  the  present 
century,  Sheikh  Abdur  ]\asul,  grandson  of  the  first,  and  sua  of 
the  second,  Nasr,  was  Governor  ut"  Bushire  ;  but  his  sluggish 
and  ouwarlike  te]n])erament  suggested  to  the  government  of  Fath. 
Ali  Shah,  already  beginning  to  assert  its  authority  over  the 
outlying  portions  of  the  kingdom,  the  opportunity  of  interference. 
The  sheikh  was  seized,  by  the  perfidious  violation  of  an  oath  upon 
the  Koran,  while  the  mission  of  Sir  Harford  Jones  was  in 
Bushire  in  1809,  and  was  carried  off  to  Shiraz,  where  his 
execution  was  ordered.  Having  somehow  saved  his  life,  the 
sheikh,  in  the  alternate  ups  and  downs  of  Asiatic  fortune,  found 
himself  again  installed  a  few  years  later  at  Bushire,  where,  from 
1816-30,  he  was  continually  engaged  in  conflict,  either  with 
a  brother  named  Mohammed  on  the  spot,  or  with  the  Persian 
Grovernor  of  Shiraz.  A  traveller  in  1830,  wliile  Sir  E.  Stannus 
was  Resident  at  Bushire,  represented  the  state  of  affairs  as  so 
critical  that  guns  were  planted  by  the  sheikh,  and  levelled  at 
the  Besidency,  which  was  barricaded  with  funiiture  and  lumber, 
and  with  a  breastwork  of  water-casks  and  wine-chests  in  the 
courtyard.  In  1832,  this  troublesome  chieftain,  whose  misdiiev- 
onsness  had  increased  with  his  vears,  was  murdered  in  the  fort  at 
Borazjan.  Another  brotlier,  Sheikh  Husein,  and  a  son,  Sheikh 
Basul,  continued  the  family  tactics  of  internal  dissension,  varied 
by  revolt  against  the  sovereign  power,  and  spent  their  days  either 
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in  a  state  of  anned  siege  at  Bnshiie,  or  in  prison  at  Shiraz.  So 
matters  continned  till  a  little  after  the  middle  of  the  century, 
when  tlie  Government  finally  asserted  it«  force,  and  Bushire  has 
ever  since  vrceived  a  Pei*sian  nominee.  At  the  time  of  my  visit 
(1889-liUj  it  was  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Saad-el-Mulk,  a 
person  of  low  oriirin,  and  formerly  a  niKnshi,  or  clerk,  t<»  flu'  pre- 
sent Governor  of  who  had  been  placed  by  the  Amm-es- 
Saltan  as  Governor  of  the  Gulf  Ports,  in  charge  of  the  coastr>fnnge 
from  Bunder  Dilam  to  Jask.  The  garrison  of  Boshire  consisted 
of  300  to  400  serbaz^  and  50  to  60  artillerymen,  with  some  old 
and  rotten  gnns,  lying  near  tiie  Governor's  Bander,  miscalled  the 
Arsenal  by  the  Persians.  In  tiie  past  year  (1891)  the  Saad-el* 
Mnlk  was  displaced  by  his  elder  brother,  the  Nizam-es-Snltaneh, 
who  was  GoYemor  of  Arabistan  when  I  was  at  Shushter. 

The  cliange  effected  in  the  rulers  of  Bushire  has  been  reflected 
ill  its  population.  'J'ill  the  last  twenty  years  the  Arab  element 
was  largely  in  the  ascendant,  although,  to  a  great  extent, 
Persianised  both  in  dress  and  religion.  As  trade,  however,  has 
increased,  and  purely  maritime  occupations  have  declined,  the 
Persian  ingredients  hav(^  gained  the  upper  hand,  and  now  largely 
predominate,  although  the  bulk  of  the  people  are  still  of  Arab,  or 
mized  Arab  and  Persian  descent.  There  are  aboat  a  hundred  * 
Armenians  in  Bashire  engaged  in  trade  (fifty  years  ago,  the 
missionary  Dr.  J.  WoUF  founded  a  school  for  them  here,  which 
subsequently  collapsed),  and  a  European  contribution  of  about 
fifty,  sup]ilied  by  the  staft'of  the  Jiesidency  and  Teli  graph  depart- 
ment, i'lnd  by  the  representatives  of  business  houses,  who  have 
much  increased  in  recent  vears. 

The  western  front  of  Hushire,  facing  the  open  sea,  is  the  most 
pretentious,  for  here  are  the  British  liesideucy — a  large  building 
^  with  two  courts,  at  whose  doorway  is  always  stationed 
an  Indian  guard — and  the  principal  European  residences 
or  places  of  business,  some  of  which  are  Us&y  and  two-storeyed^ 
built  of  stone,  and  with  verandahs  facing  the  sea.  The  horizontal 
lines  of  the  natives'  houses  at  Bushire  are  broken  by  fi:equent 
hadffirs,  or  wind-towers,  with  narrow  slits  to  admit  the  air ;  and 
on  suiue  of  the  roof-tops  may  be  seen  awnings,  for  sleeping  in 
the  summer.  Considering  the  size  of  the  town,  the  Ijazaars  are 
extensive,  though  narrow  and  conliued.  The  bulk  of  the  streets 
are  both  narrow  and  filthy,  and  in  the  open  spaces  on  the  shore 
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line  may  be  seen  encampments  of  low  tents,  and  ka^Kirs  or  hnte, 
made  of  date-aticks  and  leaves,  the  nanseons  domiciles  of  the  lower 
classes  of  the  population.  Such  pretentiousness  of  air  as  the 
modern  town  can  claim  is  largely  due  to  the  wise  expenditure, 
hy  Sir  L.  Felly,  of  part  of  the  Mansion  House  Persian  Famine 
Relief  Fund  in  1870-1,  in  the  employment  of  local  labour.  On 
the  southern  :5icle,  or  nlniitr  the  base  of  the  triangle  formed  by  the 
apex  of  the  peninsula,  the  town  wim  lurmerly  fortified  hy  a  high 
wall  with  twelve  tuwers  and  bastions  and  two  gates,  in  front  of 
which  stood  ^ome  old  Portuguese  guns,  brought  either  from  Reshire 
or  Ormuz.  The  last  time  that  this  wall  was  repaired  was  in  1838, 
when  Mohammed  Shah  rebuilt  it,  to  withstand  a  possible  attack 
from  the  £ngUsh,  who  had  occupied  Kharak  Island  in  that  year. 
It  has  since  fallen  to  pieces,  and  is  now  a  model  of  nineteenth 
century  Persian  fortification. 

The  climate  of  Bushire  is  trying  though  not  acutely  unliealthy. 
In  summer,  however,  the  heat  is  exhausting,  and  the  thennometf^r 
CUmftte  fre(jut>ntly  register*?  over  100°  Falir.  in  the  ^.hade.  The 
and  water  average  rainfall  is  aUnit  twelve  inches  in  the  year.  Water 
is  scarce ;  and  most  of  the  neighljouring  supplies  are  brackish. 
The  wells  most  commonly  in  use  are  situatt  d  on  the  plain  at  tlie 
distance  of  over  a  m\\o  from  the  town  gate  j  but  the  best  souixjes 
are  at  five  and  six  miles  distant  in  the  direction  of  Reshire. 
At  the  time  of  my  visit  the  price  of  the  ordinary  quality  was  5- 
<>  pult  ({d.),  of  the  better  quality  16  piUa  (2^^.)  per  donkey-load. 
A  large  reservoir  to  collect  rain-water  was  built  on  the  sea-front 
some  years  ago  by  a  native  merchant,  and  was  opened  for  the 
public  use  in  April  and  May  ;  but  its  contents  wei*e  found  to  be 
infested  with  the  <t>7</"  or  guiiiea-wonn.  wlik  li  year^  a«ro  was 
complained  of  by  Chardin'  and  Kaempl'er,-  as  tainting  the  water- 
supplies  along  the  (jiuif-coast. 

Though  Bushire  is  the  main  port  of  Persia,  it  ])ossesses  no- 
thing that  could  by  the  wildest  exaggeration  be  descrilied  under 
present  conditions  as  a  harbour.  The  anchorage  is  in  an  open 
^  ^  and  unprotected  roadstead  at  the  distance  of  some  three 
miles  from  the  shore,  is  much  exponed  to  gales,  and  in 
bad  weather  is  inaccessible.  Every  cargo  has  to  be  embarked  or 
disembarked  in  native  buggalows,  and  the  process  of  lading  and 
unlading  is  in  consecjuence  very  slow.  The  inner  bay  on  the 
'  ypgagei  (edit.  Langl^s),  vol.  viii.  pp.  470- i.      ^  Amwn.  Emft.  pp.  i»2&>35. 
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weetem  side  is  intended  by  nature,  and  was  formerly  used,  as  a 
harbour,  there  being  deep  water  close  up  to  the  town.  A  bar, 
however,  has  formed  ()])po8ite  its  entrance,  and  boats  drawing  over 

ten  feet  of  water  cainiot  pass.  The  use  of  a  dredger,  and  the 
expenditure  of  a  few  hundced  jKmnds.  would  ri'uu'dy  this,  witliout 
the  need  of  any  costly  pier^  or  jstructure  ;  and  the  inipoti-nce  ot"  the 
Persian  Goveniment  in  tliis  re^^pect  lends  an  additional  argument 
to  those  who  contend  that  Gre.it  Britain  should  not  have  evacuated 
Bushire,  for  the  retention  of  which  the  Persians  thoroughly  ex- 
pected us  to  stipulate,  in  1857.  Of  the  trade  of  the  port  I  shall 
speak  in  subsequent  chapters  upon  the  Gulf,  and  upon  Persian 
Con^neroe.  I  may  here  say  that  in  1889  the  customs  were  sold  by 
theSaad-el-Mulk  for  91,000  ^omam,  or  26,000/.  +  5,000  ^omanir,  or 
1,4002.,  pishkesh,  i.e.  present  to  himself ;  the  farmer  also  maldng  a 
large  profit,  Sf)  that  the  actual  amount  levied  upon  imports  and 
exports  was  greatly  in  excess  of  tlii;^  sum. 

About  six  miles  to  the  south  of  the  town  are  the  ruins  of  the 
old  Portuguese  fort  of  Kesliire.'  This  was  no  doubt  tlie  earliest 
settlement  on  the  peninsula  rtf  ^lesand^ria  ;  for  in  the 
mounds  here  have  been  found  hrieks  with  cuneifonn 
characters,  and  other  remains  of  a  considerable  antiquity.^  The 
Portuguese  established  a  trading  station  and  built  a  fort  here  in 
the  sixteenth  century,  but  were  turned  out  by  the  Persians  after 
the  capture  of  Ormuz  in  1622.  The  fort  was  repaired  in  1856, 
and  occupied  by  Persian  troops,  who  made  a  gallant  but  ineffectual 
resistance  against  tlk-  British,  the  latter  losing  four  ot!icei*s  in  the 
attack.  It  covers  a  qu;nlraii<riilar  fc;pac'»%  250  yards  in  diameter,  and 
the  ramparts  still  retain  a  steep  and  lofty  profile,  and  the  remains 

•  Ouiicley  suKgests  the  iiiipo^ible  derivation  Hfijn  $/ieftr,  i.e.  chief  or  captain 
of  cities.  It  might  be  Has  ihehr  (cape  of  the  city)  cr  Rig-ghehr.  General  Schindler 
explains  it  as  Biv-Aideehir. 

*  The  principal  of  these  are  a  nuoiber  of  old  scalptmed  tombstones,  probably 
of  th«'  Arab  period  (riele  Morier^S  Second  JoMrnty,  p.  45)  ;  and  an  iimuense  collec- 
tion of  stone  and  rarthonware  vii>e»  of  nide  shape  and  fabrication,  pealed  np  with 
eariiieuware  lids  or  with  coverinirs  of  falc,  sometimes  lined  in>ide  with  a  coating 
of  bitumen,  and  containing  human  hkuUs  and  bone».  A  great  number  of  these 
bave  been  found  between  Bushire  and  Keshire,  at  a  depth  of  about  two  feet  below 
the  snrfkoe^  osnally  placed  horisontaUy  in  a  long  line,  one  after  the  other.  The 
jave  are  abont  three  feet  in  length  and  one  foot  in  diMueter.  They  are  supposed 
to  have  contained  the  remains  of  Zoroastriann,  after  the  body  had  perished  by 
«xpo»nre.—  Vide  Ouseley,  vol.  i.  p.  217,  and  Colonel  Johnson,  Jintmejf/rom,  India, 
pp.  19-20. 
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of  the  old  ditch.  Near  here  the  Indo-Eui*opean  Telegraph  depart^ 
raent  shifted  its  quarters  from  Bushire  in  1^76,  to  a  series  of  fine 
bnildings,  six  in  number,  with  a  dub-room,  garden,  and  lawn-tennis 
court.  Just  below,  the  wires  run  down  into  the  sea.  A  little 
fnrtlier  inland  is  Sebzabad,  the  summer  quarters  of  the  British 
Resident,  a  commodious  verandahed  building  with  a  pretty  garden, 
and  a  mud  volcano  in  the  grounds.  iHither  he  retires  with  his 
staff  in  the  hot  months ;  but  it  struck  me  that  the  place  is  situated 
too  far  from  the  sea  to  get  the  full  benefit  of  whatever  bi*eeze  may 
be  generated  l)y  the  I'ersian  Gulf. 

The  Union  Jaek  liuttering  from  tlio  r^iinnuit  of  tlie  Residency 
iiag-stafi'  is  no  vain  symbol  of  British  ascendency  in  Bushire. 
British  '  steamers  lying  at  the  anchorage  are  with  scarcely  an 
influence  exception  British  steamers ;  the  goods  that  crowd  the 
stalls  in  the  bazaar  are  British  or  Indian  goods ;  the  rupee  is  as 
readily,  nay  more  readily,  accepted  than  the  hran.  There  must  be 
many  a  Persian  who  has  contrasted  the  smart  bodyguard  of  the 
British  Resident  with  the  slatternly  escort  of  the  native  Governor. 
In  appearance  and  structure  the  Englisli  quarter  of  the  town  is 
not  unlike  an  imiian  station  :  while  the  friendlv  sentiments  of 
the  populace  were  nnniistakably  shown  by  the  manner  in  which 
was  celebrated  at  Busiiii-e  the  Jubilee  of  tlie  British  Queen.  For 
neiirly  twenty  years  the  interests  of  this  country  have  been  in  the 
faithful  keeping  of  Colonel  Ross  in  this  distant  outport,  not  of 
British  power,  but  of  British  influence ;  and  he  has  lately  handed 
over  to  his  successor  a  position  whose  unwritten  authority  is  amon|^ 
the  many  silent  monuments  to  the  British  name. 
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CHAPTER  XXni 

THE  EASTEEN  AND  SOUTH-EASTERN  PROVINCES 

Vadimos  in  caumpos  ateriles  eznstaque  mnndi. 
Qua  nimiiu  Titan,  etrane  in  fontibna  nndae, 
fiiooaque  letiferis  Minalent  serpeatibns  am, 
Dornm  iter. 

LuoAM,  Pharml,,  lib.  ix. 

In  prev  ions  chapters  I  hav  e  described  the  ^reat  provinceof  Khoi-asan, 
occupying  the  entire  north-eastern  portion  of  the  Shali's  dominions  ; 
^  ,^  and  also  the  smaller  district  of  Scistan,  which,  lyinjL^  on  the 
of  Uie  Irontier  midway  between  Transcaspia  and  the  Indian  Ocean, 
is  Bbnctlyspeaking  the  most  easterly  portion  of  Iran.  There 
remains  for  me  to  say  sometlung  of  what  may  be  called  the  eastern- 
central  and  the  south-eastern  provinces,  which  in  the  one  case  by 
physical  conditions^  and  id  the  other  by  ethnological  differences, 
are  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  country,  and  have  been  commonly 
either  passed  over  or  ignored  by  snch  travBUers  as  prefer  the  beaten 
track,  and  have  little  taste  fbr  exploration.  Nevertheless,  these 
regions,  though  sonu  vvhut  disconnected  from  the  rest  of  I^ersia,  are 
intensely  I'ersian  in  their  characteristicH  ;  for  they  contain,  as  a 
glanre  at  t)i<'  map  will  show,  on  the  one  hnnd,  ^reat  commercial 
cities,  remote  Irom  the  crowded  areas  of  population,  but  subsisting 
in  the  main  upon  export  and  import  trade;  and  on  the  other 
enormous  expanses  of  sandy  or  saline  wilderness,  responsible  for 
ghastly  voids  on  the  map,  which  the  intrepidity  of  no  traveller  has 
ever,  in  the  face  of  an  implacable  natnre,  been  able  to  fill.  Of  snch 
blanks  in  Persian  cartography  there  are  commonly  two  possible 
explanations.  Either  the  empty  space  is  miezplored,  or  it  is  on* 
explonible.  Both  explanations  will  be  found  to  apply  to  the 
regions  wliich  we  are  about  to  examine  ;  althougli  such  has  in 
recent  yea.rs  been  the  well-directed  activity  of  British  oflicers,  sent 
out  on  surveying  expeditiouR  by  the  Indian  Government  to  these 
parts  of  Persia,  that  my  map,  which  embodies  tlie  results  of  much 
of  their  labour,  will  be  found  to  contain  far  fewer  redeemable  voids 
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than  any  previously  issaed ;  while  the  sadly  disproportionate  ex- 
panse of  the  two  mighty  deserts  is  a  visitation  fix>m  which  Persia 
will  hardly  free  herself  till  the  end  of  time. 

I  will  deal  with  the  cities  hefore  T  come  to  the  deserts  ;  and 
Cities  and  from  the  two  I  will  then  pass  to  the  interesting  but 
little-known  subject  of  Pei*sian  Beluchistan. 
Eiujh  distinct  division  of  the  Persian  territories  has  its  populous 
city.    In  the  nortli-west  is  Tabriz,  in  the  north  Teheran,  in  the 
Twd        north-east  Meshed,  in  the  cent  i  t*  Isfahan,  in  the  soath 
j^^^     Shiraz.    The  provinces  of  which  1  spe-ak  can  claim  two 
cities  of  similar  rank,  Yezd  and  Kerman,  the  former 
situated  200  miles  (by  caravan  track)  soath-east  of  Isfahan,  the 
latter  rather  more  than  the  same  distance  60uth«^8t  of  Yezd,  and 
380  miles  from  the  sea  at  Bunder  Abbas.   Both  are  famons  and 
populous  cities :  both  are  sustained  by  local  industry  and  foreign 
barter;  and  both  present  much  the  same  features  of  liabit  and 
n]»ptaniuce;    altliough   Iverman  must  yield  to  Yezd,  alike  in 
number  of  inhabitants,  in  wealth,  and  in  L^eiK^ral  prosperity'. 

Yezd,*  which  is  tlie  capital  of  n  district  hearing  the  same  name, 
is  ordinarily  approached,  on  the  north,  by  caravan  route  from 
History  of  Kashan  lid  Nain,  or  from  Isfahan;  on  the  south  by 
similar  route's  from  Bunder  Abbas,  nsnally  traversed  by 
camels,  either  vid  Saidabad  or  vid  Kerman»  In  the  Persian 
hyperbole  the  city  is  known  as  Dar-el-Ibadeh,  or  Seat  of  Wor< 
ship,  a  not  inapt  designation,  seeing  that  its  people,  whether 
Mohammedans,  or  Babis,  or  Parsis,  are  distinguished  for  great 
^^'^^strictness  and  zeal,  and  that  it  contains  a  large  number  of  the 
fanatical  tinduands  wlio  call  themselves  seyida.  In  history  it  has 
long  been  knuun;  but.  from  its  proximity  to  no  frontier,  has 
played  both  a  less  troid)lons  and  a  less  distinguished  part  than 
other  cities  of  less  inipurtiiuce.  It  was  one  of  the  legendary 
halting^places  of  Zal  and  Kustam  while  on  their  march  from  Seistan 

*  Yead  haii  been  vinted  and  (iescribed  by  the  following  RiirofMMUie  in  tbe 

present  centnrv  :  A.  Dupr6  (1808),  Voyeuie  en  Pme,  vol.  ii.  cap.  xlii. ;  Dr.  A. 
rctermann  ( ls.')4 ),  Iteitvn  im  Orient ;  N.  de  Rhanikof!  (ls."<;<),  Memaire,  pp.  200- 
204  (with  a  mup) ;  >ir  F,  Gokkmid  (18Gr>),  TeU-graph  and  Trart  l,pp.  570-572: 
Colonel  Euan-Sniith  (1870),  iSii^/mi  PerHa,  voL  i.  pp.  173-175  ;  (Sir)C.  MacGregor 
(1876),  JQUmey  thrflvijh  Kkora$an,  vol.  I.  pp.  IIJM ;  £,  Flojcr  (1877),  Unerplontd 
MuekkUvm,  cap.  zlr. ;  A.  H.  Schindtor  (1879),  &it,  /.  GeteU,  4.  3r4,  9u  BerUn^ 
1881  ;  E.  Stack  (18H1),  Six  Months  in  Pcrtui,  vol.  i.  p.  25G  ;  H.  B.  Vaoghan  (1888), 
Proceediiuff  of  the  It.  6.  S.  (now  aeries),  vol.  xii.»  1890.  Tbe  first  oily  of  Tesd  waa 
also  called  Askizar. 
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to  Fan.  In  tlie  Achiemenian  and  Sftssanian  days  I  have  found  in 
various  writers  supposed  allusions  to  Yezd,  which  a  closer  ezamina-* 
fcion  has  proved  to  relate  to  Istekhr.    With  the  Arab  invasion 

ensiif^l  that  persecution  of  the  Zoroastriftn  faith  which  extinguished 
the  lirt'  altars  of  Mmlia  and  livrcania,  and  drove  its  acolvtea  to 
the  more  .secure  retreat  of  Ye7.d  and  Kerman.  Here  they  have 
ever  since  lingered,  nialtreatrfl  but  undismayed  ;  ainl  from  this 
centre  was  directed  in  later  times  that  happy  migration  which  has 
transformed  the  down-trodden  Gaebre  of  Iran  into  the  prosperons 
Parsi  of  Bombay.  For  more  than  two  centuries  the  Atabegs  of 
Yezd  maintained  an  independent  rule,  comparable  to  that  of  the 
Atabc^  of  Luristan  in  the  west,  until  at  the  end  of  the  thirteenth 
century  they  were  extinguished  by  the  Mongol  Ghazan  Khan. 
Marco  Polo  passed  through  '  the  good  and  noble  city  of  Yasdi  * 
in  1272  ;  Friar  Odoricus  was  at  lest,  as  he  calls  it,  in  1325.  and 
the  Venetian  flosafa  Barbaro  in  1  171.'  Tavernier  stayed  here 
■  three  days  in  the  middle  of  th^  seventeenth  rentury,  and  was 
much  struck  with  the  good  fruits,  while  of  the  ladies  of  Yezd 
he  decisively  remarked  that  *  certainly  they  are  the  handsomest 
women  in  Persia.'  He  was  among  the  first  to  quote  the  now 
hackneyed  native  proverb,  that  *  to  live  h.ippily  a  man  must  have 
a  wife  of  Yezd,  must  eat  the  bread  of  Yezdikhast,  and  drink  the 
wine  of  Shiraz.'  To  Englishmen,  however,  Yezd  was  but  little 
known  till  the  present  century.  Christie,  having  left  Pottinger  in 
Beluchiston,  passed  through  the  town  in  1810  on  his  return  from 
Herat ;  ^  while  a  succession  of  writers,  whose  works  I  have  already 
named  in  a  footnote,  have  in  later  years  co-operated  to  remove  the 
prevailing  ignorance. 

Yezd  is  situate,  as  are  most  Per.sian  cities  of  any  size,  on  a  flat 
sandy  plain,  bounded  by  mountain  ranges  both  on  the  north  and 
Size  ami  south,  the  latter  especially  presenting  a  bold  and  rugged 
»P[i0ftrance  Qntijne.  All  around  the  city,  which  evidently  once  covered 
a  much  larger  surface,  lie  acres  encumbered  with  ruin,  whilst  on  the 
east  the  ever  encroaching  sands  of  the  desert  are  blown  right  up 
against  the  walls.  The  new  arrival  finds  something  imposing  in 
the  great  extent  of  buildings,  in  the  fortified  eneeinie  of  the 
citadel  rising  from  the  interior  of  the  town,  in  the  numerous  wind- 

*  He  deaeribcd  it  .is  a  great  .silk  mart,  and  a.s  hnvin?  a  walled  ourcamferenoft 

of  fivo  milps.    Marco  I'olo  U-.u}  nls-v  Mpcrififd  the  silk  rnanufncture. 

*  Appendix  to  (Sir)  U.  Pottinger's  IrareU  xn  Beloochiitan. 
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towers,  and  in  the  minars  and  ii'ont  of  the  Musjid-i-Jama,  or  Great 
Mosqne.  The  modem  city  covers  a  space  about  two  miles  in 
leng^,  by  one  and  a  quarter  in  breadth,  bat  is  not  entirely,  as  it 
once  was,  enclosed  by  walls.  On  the  other  hand,  the  fort  in  the 
interior,  thongh  for  the  most  part  mined  and  built  into  or  oirer, 
still  retains  a  double  wall,  with  a  broad;  deep  ditch  before  the 
outer  rampart ;  while  the  ark  or  citadel  inside  the  fort,  where  the 
Governor  resides,  is  separately  walled  to  the  lieight  ul'  thirty  \jq 
forty  feet.  None  of  these  defences,  li(»\\  evt'r,  which  are  built  of 
mud  or  of  sun-dried  brick,  have  any  militarv  valne,  and  Tieltlier 
city  nor  situation  has  the  least  strength.  The  town  is  divided 
into  two  parts— the  Old  and  the  New — separated  by  a  wall  with 
two  gates.  The  Old  or  southern  town  has  seven  quarters  and 
three  gates ;  the  New  or  northern  town  has  six  quarters  and  five 
gates.  Water  is  brought  by  underground  channels,  of  which  there 
are  said  to  be  over  seventy,  from  the  Shir  Kuh,  on  the  south  and 
south-west ;  and  the  domed  ahamhwn  or  reservoirs,  approached  by 
steep  flijfhts  of  steps,  are  among  the  chief  glories  of  Yezd.  Other- 
wise its  public  buildings,  although  reported  to  comprise  fifty 
niosfjues,  eight  inntfresKehi^^  and  sixt3'-five  public  baths,  are  deficient 
both  in  number  and  importance,  the  only  edifice  of  any  distinction 
being  the  Musjid-i-Jnma,  inside  the  fort,  the  erection  of  which 
is  attributed  to  Amir  Chakmak,  an  officer  of  Timur,  and  whose 
imposing  blue-tiled  fa9ade  and  soaring  minarets,  although  the 
main  stracture  is  a  ruin,  are  the  most  imposing  features  in  a  cmq) 
cTceit  of  the  city.  The  population,  which  at  the  beginning  of  the 
century  is  said  to  have  been  100,000,  but  which  sank  to  40,000 
in  1860-70,  is  now  reported  to  have  risen,  if  the  suburbs  be 
included,  to  something  like  the  original  figure,  although  70,000  to 
80,000  is  a  more  probable  estimate  for  the  city  itself.  These  totals 
include  a  variety  of  elements,  there  being  a  Jewish  population  now 
calculated  at  2,000  (they  are  distinguished  by  lieing  obliged  to 
wear  a  patcli  in  front  ol'  their  coats),  a  fluctuating  Hindu  contin- 
gent, engaged  in  trade  (in  186(i  Sir  i'.  (joldsmid  found  seventeen, 
in  1871  five),  and  a  large  Guebre  or  Parsi  contribution. 

To  an  Enirlish  visitor  the  latter  constitute  perhaps  the  main 
attraction  of  Yezd.  Here  for  hundreds  of  years  has  resided  this 
♦The  interesting  and  venerable  community,  lending  to  the 
<^^'M  city  and  its  neighbourhood,  where  they  possess  a  num- 
ber of  villages,  the  service  of  untiring  industiy  and  respectable 
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character,  though  receiviug  little  but  kicks  and  cuffs  in  return. 
Their  numbers  have  been  varioasly  reported  as  from  3,500  to 
7,000  at  different  periods  in  the  centory,  oonfufiion  having  been 
habitnal  between  the  urban  zeeidentB  and  the  total  inhabiting 
the  snrronnding  distrietJ  In  the  city  they  poBseas  schools  of  their 
«  own,  a  high  priest,  and  a  secular  head,  four  fire-altars,  which  in 
the  prudent  obscnrify  of  private  lionses  snstain  the  nndying  flame/'^ 
and  severalTowers  of  Silence  or  places  of  exposure  in  the  adjacent 
hills.  A  few  of  them  are  naturalised  British  aubjects,  having  come 
from  India.  'Hiese  arc  very  prond  of  the  connection,  which  they 
never  cease  to  proclaim  ;  and  tlunr  leading  merchant,  one  Ardeshir 
Mekreban,  is  a  man  of  high  repute.  Nevertheless,  in  spite  of 
their  riches  and  respectability,  the  community  is  one  that  has 
always  suflfered,  and  is  still  exposed  to,  persecution.  Severe 
disabilities  are  inflicted  upon  them  in  the  transactions  of  daily  or 
mercantile  life.  Some  years  ago  a  heavy  poll-tax  was  imposed, 
which  drove  many  away ; '  within  the  last  twenty  years  a  wealthy 
Parai  has  been  murdered  in  the  open  streets  at  the  instigation  of 
the  muWihu.  and  his  murderer  has  ©scaped  scot-free ;  they  are 
compelled  to  wear  sober-coloured  gamients.  and  may  not  ride,  or 
keep  open  shops,  or  possess  high  or  liandsome  houses  in  the  city. 
When  thpy  purchase  property,  a  liigher  price  is  exacted  from 
them  than  from  Mohammedans ;  they  are  forced  to  conceal  their 
means,  and  to  restrict  their  commercial  operations  for  fear  of 
exciting  hostile  attack ;  while  in  the  streets  they  are  constantly 
liable  to  insult  and  personal  affiront.  In  recent  years  an  associa- 
Hon  has  been  formed  for  their  protection  by  their  co  religionists 
in  Bombay. 

It  was  about  fifty  years  ago  that  the  Parsis  of  Tezd  began 
that  trade  with  India  which  has  since  reached  such  considerable 
Yesda  dimensions,  and  has  added  to  the  always  gre&t  com- 
.  mercial  reputation  of  the  citv.  Tliev  occiipv  a  iiosition 
emiwrinm  here  Hftt  unlike  that  of  tlic  Chiiif  -^c  '''nnjfrtnlorH  and 
agents  in  the  Treaty  Ports  of  Japan,  the  bulk  ot  the  foreign  trade 
passing  through  their  hands,  and  a  good  deal  of  the  home 

'  In  1879  Gener.il  Scliinrllpr  found  1,240  Parsis  living  in  the  city,  and  5,210  in 
22 neiphbourin;?  villages.  Total,  r.,  lMt.    *  Die  Parsr-n  in  Vcrsivn.'  Zpit.d.M.G.l^H. 

*  This  la  the  allusion  in  Moore's  '  Vuzd's  eternal  mansion  ul  ihe  Fire.' 

*  This  jezieh  or  poll-tax,  wbioh  was  an  oocasion  of  much  suffering,  was  Hnally 
i«peal«d  by  the  Shah  in  1882,  mainly  at  the  instance  of  the  British  Gorenunent^ 
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imlustry  lieincf  likewise  ninler  tlieir  direction.  In  l)otli  these 
respects  Yezd  stands  alune  in  Persia.  No  wars  or  rumours  of 
war.s  afi'ect  a  place  situated  so  far  inland,  no  chop" us  or  raids  of 
marauding  nomads  now  sweep  up  to  its  walls;  a  permanent 
garrison  is  dispensed  with  ;  the  mercantile  instincts  of  the  people 
are  even  indicated  in  their  preference  for  donkeys  rather  than 
horses  as  riding  animals ;  and  the  well-kept  houses  and  crowded 
bazaars  sustain  the  impression  of  peaceful  and  busy  opulence. 
Silk-weaving  was  formerly  the  chief  local  industry,  the  mulberry 
being  cultivated  in  great  abundance  in  the  n<  ighbourhood ;  and  as 
many  as  1,800  factories,  employing  some  9,000  hands,  were  in 
the  middle  of  the  present  century  engag-ed  in  the  business.  This 
has,  however,  declined,  for  rea.sons  elsewhere  display«*d  ;  and  its 
place  has  been  taken,  particularly  since  the  Anglo-Chinese  wars 
and  the  opening  of  Houg  Kong,  by  tlie  cultivation  of  the  l>oppy, 
2,000  chests  of  the  opium  extracted  from  which  are  now  said  to 
leave  Yezd  annually.  Among  the  remaining  exports  are  cotton, 
wool,  carpets,  felts,  madder  roots,  heima,  almonds,  and  pistachios. 
The  chief  imports  are  English  and  Anglo-Indian  goods  from  tiie 
south,  and  Russian  wares  from  the  north.  Cotton  fabrics,  prints, 
copper,  tin,  lead,  iron,  drugs  and  spices,  India  and  China  teas 
are  among  the  former,  and  are  shipped  from  Bombay  to  Bunder 
Ablias  ;  Russia  sends  oil,  candles,  sugar,  furs.  Crocker)',  and  also 
competes  in  piece-goods.  A  number  of  Russian  Armenians  are 
engaged  in  the  import  and  export  trade  with  Russia,  and  in  the 
promotion  of  their  countrj^  s  interest,  which  is  further  advanced 
by  a  native  Russian  agent,  who  is  a  Persian  merchant  of  high 
position.  British  interests  have  never  been  similarly  safeguarded ; 
although  the  appointment  of  a  consular  agent  at  Yezd  would 
result  in  a  certain  and  lucrative  extension  to  Anglo-Indian  com- 
merce. Messrs.  Hotz  &  Son  and  Ziegler  &  Co.  have,  however, 
recently  established  agencies  here.  A  great  deal  of  merchandise 
only  passes  through  Yezd  iti  transit  to  the  bazaars  of  Meshed  and 
Sebzewar,  and  even  of  Kashan  and  TehtM'an. 

In  1870  the  revenue  was  reported  as  only  100,000 ;  but 
in  1888  the  governnient  of  the  district  was  farmed  for  :^.>0,000 
^ven^K\  ^^^^  customs  for  47,000  iomanK.    Prior  to 

•ad  govA  I  the  disgrace  of  the  Zil-es-Sultan  in  1888,  Yezd  was  one 
of  the  many  governments  subjected  to  his  all  but 
jvereign  sway.   It  was  t^en  separated  from  Fars,  and  was  con- 
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atituted  an  independent  government  under  the  Imad-ed-Dowleh,  a 
compt'tf  lit  ruler.  In  1890  it  was  given  back  to  the  Zii,  who 
placed  Ills  son  in  command.  The  city  contains  a  post-office,  with 
a  weekly  mail  to  Bnnder  Abbas  and  Bushire,  and  a  telegraph- 
office,  which  is  linked  by  single  Persian  wires  with  Kerman  and 
Isfiihan. 

From  Yezd  I  pan  to  Kerman,  the  cities  being  connected  by 
two  routes  of  about  the  same  length,  vi/.  -20  miles,  running  the 
Histor\-of  ♦^'^t'  1)V  Hafk  <<ii  the  northern,  and  the  other  bv  Kerman- 
^     shahau  on  ,1„.  ..uH-en.        of  ,l„.  n.ountain  'rango  tl.at 
stretches  with  scarcely  an  interruption  between  the  two  places. 
Kerman  is  the  Caramania  of  tlie  ancients,  and  occupies  a  site  on 
the  confines  of  the  Great  Desert,  and  at  the  couiiuence  of  four  im- 
portant routes  irom  the  south  and  east,  that  has  always  rendered 
it  A  great  trading  emporium  for  the  merchants  trafficking  between 
the  Persian  Gulf  and  the  Central  Asian  marts  of  Khorasan,  Bokhara, 
and  Balkh.   The  founder  of  the  city  is  unknown ;  but  its  size  and 
significance  have  been  attested  from  remote  times.    Yezdijird,  the 
last  IVr.siaii  king,  fled  hither  and  reigued  a  brief  while,  when  the 
Arabs  overnin  his  conntry.    It  was  successively  nilt-d  l)y  the  Beni 
Buyah  dynasty,  tli*'  S^'ljuk  Turk-,  the  kinL''>J  <>t"  Kluavzui  (Khiva), 
and  a  Kara  Khit^iiau  iamily  who  retained  the  throne  till  1300  a.d. 
Kerman  was  further  a  Nestorian  see  under  the  metropolitan  of 
Fars.    Tlie  town  has  been  repeatedly  sacked  and  destroyed  by  in- 
vaders from  the  east  and  west,  the  united  savagery  of  Jenghiz 
Khan,  Timnr,  the  Afghans,  and  Nadir  Shah,  having  been  expended 
npon  its  hapless  body.   At  the  end  of  the  last  century  it  attracted 
a  wide  renown,  as  the  scene  both  of  the  heroismjof  a  noble  charaicter 
and  the  inhuman  brutality  of  a  despot.    Here  the  lion-hearted 
Lntf  Ali  Khan,  the  last  of  the  Zend  family,  held  out  for  several 
months  in  171H  with  extreme  bravery  against  the  army  of  the 
Kajar  eunuch,  Agha  Moluminied  Khan.    Treacherously  betrayed, 
the  yoiiii^  prince  escaped  himself ;  but  the  city  fell  a  victim  to  the 
tiendisli  rage  of  the  conqueror,  who  lor  three  months  surrendered 
it  to  the  passions  of  his  soldiery,  and  is  said  not  to  have  been 
satisfied  until  35,000  pairs  of  eyes  had  been  handed  to  him  upon  a 
dish,  while  every  fine  building  was  razed  to  the  ground,  and  30,000 
women  and  children  were  carried  off  into  slavery.   The  city  was 
jobuilt  on  a  reduced  scale  by  Fath  Ali  Shah  a  little  to  the  north- 
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west  of  the  former  &ite,^  and  about  thirty  years  ago  «ras  raised  to  a 
pitch  of  great  prospi  rity  under  the  rale  of  the  Vekil-el-Mulk, 
who,  though  a  hard  and  avaricious  governor,  recovered  for  the 

place  somewhat  of  its  ancient  presti  t^'e. 

Tlie  reinams  uf  old  Kerman  occii])v  a  space  about  three  inileB 
ill  length  outside  the  walls  of"  the  moilt-m  town,  and  are  commanded 
Modem      ^7  ^  attributed  to  Ardeshir.  and  called 

c»*y  the  Kaleh-i-Dokhter,  or  Maideu's  Furl,  upon  a  steep  lime- 

stone ridge  to  the  east.  Tlie  modem  city  is  about  tliree- quarters 
of  a  square  mile  in  extent,  and  is  surrounded  by  battlemented 
mud  walls,  after  th.e  usual  Persian  fashion,  pierced  by  six  gates, 
with  a  broad  half-choked  ditch.  Like  Yezd,  it  contains  a  fort  and 
a  citadel  in  the  fort,  where  the  Governor  resides.  Here  also  high 
dark  mountains  at  a  slight  distance  overhang  the  city,  while  the 
snow-streaked  peaks  of  loftier  ranges  to  the  north-west  are  always 
in  the  lumiscape.  llie  public  buildings,  naturally  enouirh,  are 
lacking  iu  interest,  the  principal  l>eing  the  Musjid-i-Jauia,  founded 
A.D.  }'M9.  the  two-istoreyed  nuidre^^aelt  of  Ibrahim  Khan,  and  the 
Kuba-i-kSebz.  or  Green  Cupola,  a  cylindrical  dome-covei'ed  structure 
raised  in  a.d.  1155,  containing  a  mutilated  marble  tomb  in  the 
centre,  and  the  remains  of  a  blue  tile  wainscoting.  The  population 
is  said  to  be  about  40,000.^  In  1810  Pottinger  found  no  Jews, 
Armenians,  or  Hindus ;  but  there  are  now  i^presentatives  of  all 
three  nationalities,  the  Hindus,  some  forty  in  number,  and  half- 
Persian  iaed  in  dress  and  appearance,  being  traders  from  Shikarpur 
and  8ind.  They  live  in  a  caravanserai  apart,  and  enthusiastically 
welcome  any  English  traveller,  whose  notice  invests  them  with  a 
superior  .st)eial  distinction.  There  is  also  a  considerable  I'ar.si 
populntiou,  inhabiting  a  fcie[)arate  quartt-r.  and  posses.sing  a  funeral 
tower  in  the  nei<xli hom  ing  hills.  Stack  (juotrs  the  prophecy  of  a 
local  saint,  who  predicted  a  century  ago  that  islahan  will  be 
destroyed  by  water,  Yezd  by  sand,  and  Kerman  by  horsehoofs; 

'  In  the  present  conturvit  has  been  visited  and  descrilwd  b>  (Sir)H.  I'ottingcr 
(1^10),  TVavel$  in  JMoochlnfm' ,  crip  x.;  N.dc  KhanikofT  Mriiimre,p^. 
198  (with  a  mnp) ;  Sir  F.  Ouldsuiid  (186G),  Tel€<jra/>h  and  Trarel,  j.]).  5^2-  590; 
Colonel  Kuau-Smith  (1S71),  Ji^antern  Persia,  vol.  i.  pp.  183-191  ;  (Sir)  O.  6t.  John 
(1872),  Eastern  Pertkt,  vol.  i.  pp.  92-102 ;  E.  Floj >  r  ( 1870),  UnexpUnnd  BaHmcMtUm, 
cap.  ziii. ;  E.  Stack  (1881),  Sim  Mtmiks  in  iMa,  vol.  L  p.  808. 

'*  In  1878  a  careful  census  \va.s  umde  by  the  then  governor,  whicli  j.howed 
39,718  Mohammedans,  1,S41  Pareis*  85  Jows,  aod  26  Kiindtu,  or  a  total  of  41,170 
pentous. 
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and  adds :  '  Some  moriiinti;  the  people  of  Kerruaii  shall  wako  and 
see  the  SaiiH  hills,  north  of  tht»  city,  all  white  with  tents,  and  then 
they  will  kuow  that  the  end  has  come.'  I  undersfcind,  but  I  do 
not  admit  tlie  inference  ;  for  there  are  those  who  will  make  it 
their  business  to  see  pretty  clearly  that  it  is  not  from  the  northern 
hills  that  the  hoi-sehuofs  will  descend. 

The  bazaars  of  Kerman,  which  are  lofty  and  well-bailt,  and  its 
oara7aii8enu8,  which  are  nmnezonB  and  handsome,*  are  wortliy  of 
^^^^      the  commercial  and  mannlacturiBg  reputation  of  the  city. 

The  imports  from  Great  Britain,  India,  and  China  are  of 
the  same  character  as  those  already  described  in  the  case  of  Yezd. 
Of  lo<  al  mannfactur.'s  the  chief  are  mumds  or  felts,  most  cunningly 
and  beautifully  wrought ;  carpets  of  exc»^llent  colour  and  oi-iginal 
design,  costing  prices  of  from  i^s.  to  lU/.,  according  toquality,  per 
square  yard ;  and  the  famous  Kerman  shawls  which  resemble  and 
rival  those  of  Kashmir.  Of  these  the  best,  costing  from  1 G/.  to 
24^.,  are  made  of  the  hair  or  down  that  grows  next  to  the  skin  of 
the  goat ;  the  next  quality  are  woven  from  the  wool  of  a  small 
sheep,  the  neighbourhood  of  Kerman  being  celebrated  for  both 
breeds,  and  producing  either  by  its  climate,  its  vegetation,  or  its 
water,  or  by  all  combined,  a  quality  and  texture  that  cannot  else- 
where be  repeated.  The  shawls  are  made  from  patterns,  not 
piiiitcd,  but  learned  by  heart — a  tremendous  strain  upon  the 
nit  niory — and  are  manufactured  in  surroundings  extremely  in- 
jurious botli  to  eyesight  and  health.  Tiie  looms  are  set  up  in 
tilthy  dark  holes,  without  light  or  vf  ntilation,  where  the  artiticers, 
who  are  men  and  boys,  work  in  a  half-naked  condition.  In  the 
middle  i^es  Kerman  possessed  a  great  reputation  for  the  mana« 
fikcture  of  arms ;  but  this,  like  that  of  Meshed,  is  a  thing  of  the  past. 

In  1810  Pottinger  gave  the  revenue  of  the  city  as  25,000 
tcmcmsy  or  25,000/.,  and  estimated  that  of  the  province  as  50,000/. 
K«venoe  more.  In  1871,  when  the  Mekran  Boundary  Gommis- 
f?Iw*m-  sioners  were  there,  the  provincial  revenue  was  stated  as 
ment"*'  310,000  UjmiUiS,  QY  121,000^.  The  tables  supplied  to 
me  for  1888-80  return  it,  including  Persian  Beluchistan,  as 
290,000  Umaau,    The  government  is  now  one  of  the  highest  rank, 

'  In  I  S71  Colonel  Euan-Smith  reported  32  public  baths,  28  caravanaeraib,  120 
shawl  factories,  80  cotton  factories,  and  6  really  good  carpet  &cfeorioi.  In  1879 
Qen.  dohindter  retnmad  42  moaqnes,  63  public  baflw,  6  madremht^  fiO  aohool^ 
4  la^  mod  2S  Moaaller  bazaan,  and  9  caravanaeraiB. 
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inasmuch  as  it  includes  Persian  Beluchistan,  which  is  adminis- 
tered by  a  deputy  uf  the  Governor-General.  Tlie  latter  is  usually 
a  prince  of  the  blood  royal,  and  at  the  time  of  my  visit  was  the 
Nasr-ed-L)o\vleh,  a  cousin  of  the  bhah.  His  province  contains  as 
varied  a  population  as  can  be  found  anywhere  witlun  the  same 
limits  in  Persia ;  IranianB,  Torkis,  Kurds,  iieluchis,  and  Rinds 
being  included  in  the  total. 

Tezd  and  Kenuan  both  stand,  as  has  been  seen,  on  the 
outskirts  of  a  desert,  and  north  of  both,  for  league  upon  league, 
The  great  exteuds  the  appalling  waste  that  has  here  stamped  upon 
Persia  the  imprint  of  an  eternal  'desolation.    From  the 
haunts  of  busy  life  and  commerce  1  turn,   therefore,  to  the 
contemplation  of  a  Sahara  aii  funereal  and  more  unique  than  any 
that  Tartary  oi-  Africa  can  display.     In  existinsjr  works  upon 
Persia    there  will    he  fnund  liesitating,  and  oflen  cuntiicimg, 
accounts  about  both  tiie  extent,  the  ramiti cations,  and  the  limits  of 
the  main  Persian  desert  or  deserts,  arising  from  the  scant  and 
often  untrustworthy  information  upon  which  those  descriptions 
have  been  based.   The  more  reliable  intelligence  that  has  lately 
been  procured  enables  us  to  formulate  a  more  accurate  conception. 
There  are,  practically  speaking,  two  great  deserts,  covering  a 
combined  length,  from  north-vest  to  south-east,  of  over  500  miles^ 
but  separat-ed  from  each  other,  between  the  thirtj  -second  and 
thirty-fourth  parallels  of  latitude,  by  a  belt  uf  hilly  country, 
along  which  runs  one  ut  the  main  caravan  tracks  from  the  centre 
to  the  north-east.    Of  these  de:«erts.  the  more  northerly,  extending 
from  33°  to  3(>^  north  latitude,  and  from  52''  to  57"  east  longitude, 
is  that  generally  known  as  the  Great  Salt  Desert,  or  Dasht-i-Kavir. 
The  second  or  southerly,  extending  from  29°  to  32°  north  latitude, 
and  from  57"  to  OO"*  east  longitude,  is  that  described  on  the  maps 
as  the  Dasht-i-Lut    Both  are  salt,  in  so  far  as  nm^Amir,  or  saline 
swamp,  is  found  in  the  depressions  of  each,  which  average  about 
1,000  feet  above  the  sea ;  but  the  fiu*  greater  proportion  of  Avtvtr  in 
the  northern  desert  and  the  almost  complete  absence  of  vegetation 
have  procured  for  it  the  unenviable  monopoly  of  the  name. 

By  some  tlie  name  Dasht-i-Kavir  has  been  simply  traudlattnl 
Great  Desert,  htvW  being  presumed  to  be  a  local  modification  of 
the  Arabic  bthW^  great.'    Such  a  derivation,  however,  altogether 

^  Msloolm  EDd  Morier  both  spoke  of  it  as  the  Daru-i-Kablr,  or  Oraai  Sea,  bat 
tbqr  mtiAt  have  been  iiii»taken. 
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loses  sight  of  the  saline  characteristics,  which  are  an  essential 
coiinotAtion  of  the  term  as  nsfd  in  Persia.  General  Schindler^ 
The  Dasht-  exauiioiug  the  various  wui  ds  from  which  it  may  be  de- 
i-Karir  rived — (1)  the  Pei'isiuu  a  d'^iiresMdii  or  hollow,  (2) 
the  Persian  tjur  or  kur,  a  grave,  pool,  hollow,  or  plain  (whence 
gurkJuir,  the  wild  ass  or  ass  of  the  plain),  and  Qi)  the  Arabic  kafr, 
or  kafrek  (plural  kufur),  a  word  still  in  use  to  express  a  desert 
in  Africa  and  Arabia — gives  the  preference  to  the  last.^  In  its 
Persian  application  it  invariably  signifies  a  salt  desert  or  saline 
swamp,  and  is  bestowed  both  npon  the  Great  Salt  Desert  of 
which  I  am  now  speaking,  and  also  npon  smaller  leavire  or  patches 
of  saline  waste,  which  are  to  be  found  in  other  parte  of  the 
country, '  and  whic  li  may  be  regarded,  in  sonic  cu.ses  as  repetitions 
of  tlia  same  phenomenon  in  detached  localities,  in  others  as  bays 
or  inlets  of  the  Dasht-i-Kavir. 

The  theory  has  sometimes  prevailed  that  tlie  latter  owes  its 
origin  solely  to  the  drainage  of  saline  streams  from  the  highlands 
depositing,  as  they  evaporate,  a  white  crust  or  efflores- 
oenoe  npon  the  ground,  and  in  some  cases  forming 
pools  and  swamps ;  and  there  is  this  to  be  said  in  &votir  of  the 
hypothesis,  that  the  streams  of  Persia  are  very  frequently  and 
hugely  impregnated  with  salt.  On  the  other  hand,  tradition  is  so 
nnanimons  tiiat  the  site  of  the  Dasht-i-Kavir  and,  in  fact,  the  entire 
centre  of  Persia,  were  once  occupied  by  a  salt  sea,  and  the  present 
physical  conditions  accord  so  well  with  the  theory,  that  we  shall 
probably  not  err  if  we  accept  it.  Legend  asserts  that  this  inland 
sea  once  extended  from  Kazvin  to  Kerman  and  the  borders  of 
Belachistan.  The  ancient  city  of  Phages  is  said  to  have  been 
npon  its  norfchem  shore,  Yezd  to  have  been  an  island,  and 
Kerman  to  have  been  upon  its  sonthem  coast.  The  tower  of 
8aveh  is  even  identified  as  one  of  the  lighthouses  built  to  guide 
the  mariners  who  navigated  its  waves.  Sir  F.  Goldsmid  mentions^ 
as  confirmatory  evidence,  that  upon  the  other  or  eastern  edge  of 
the  haivir  he  found  a  village  named  Tunsi,  from  a  fixed  tradition 
that  YunaSj  i.e.  Jonah,  was  there  cast  up  by  the  whale — a  liction 

•  Proceedings  of  the  RM.S.  (new  series),  vol.  x.  p.  627. 

*  The  best  known  of  these  are  (be  kaetr  eoutb  of  Khaf,  that  to  the  eest  of 
I*ke  Nirfatt  and  the  Jbsrir  whoee  western  limits  used  to  be  passed  on  the  road 

between  Tehenin  and  Kum,  but  aru  now  OOCUpicd  by  the  lake  whiob  appeared 
tbeie  in  1883,  and  which  is  described  in  cap.  xviiL 
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whielt  oonld  Imrclly  h^re  been  localised  npon  dry  land.  Gtiides 

and  superstitious  villagers,  living  near  the  various  kavirs,  tell 
marvellous  tales  of  the  circumstances  under  wliich  they  ceased  to 
be  seas  and  were  dried  up:  but  thef5e  are  interesting  only  to 
students  of  folklore,  and  need  not  be  here  repeated. 

In  different  parts,  the  kavir  presents  a  diffei-ent  a8})ect, 
accsording  to  the  nature  of  the  soil  and  the  amount  of  salt  water 
Different  rsfuses  to  be  drained.    Sometimes  it  is  quite  dry 

kinds  of  and  softy  with  a  thin  glazed  crust  on  the  top,  which 
crackles  beneath  die  horse's  hoof,  and  with  powdeiy  soil 
beneath.  Sometimes  it  presents  an  expanse  of  hard  baked  day. 
Again  it  will  take  the  fbrm  of  mobile  hillocks  and  dangeroos 
quicksands.  AN'hen  the  water  is  l}  iug  upon  the  surface,  particu- 
larly in  winter,  it  will  in  one  place  I'esemble  a  great  lake,  in 
another  it  will  be  a  slimy  swamp;  wliili'  after  the  evaporation  of 
the  early  summer  suns  tlu'  saline  incrustation  on  the  dried  up 
patclies  will  glitter  in  the  distance  like  sheets  of  ice.' 

Of  travellers  who  have  crossed  or  skirted  the  Great  Kavir 
there  are  few.  Marco  Polo  has  been  said  to  have  traversed  a  portion 
TraveUan  of  it  on  his  sapposod  route  from  Tabbas  to  Damghan  about 
Great  ^^^^  >  although  it  IS  more  probable  that  he  marched 
Kavir  farther  to  the  east,  and  crossed  the  northern  portion  of 
the  Dasht-i-Lnt.*  1>r.  Buhse,  a  Rnssian,  crossed  a  portion  of  it 
ou  a  journey  from  Yezd  to  Damghan  in  1849,  and  was  said  by 
Sir  O.  St.  John  to  have  been  the  sole  European  who  had  done  so.^ 
Sir  F.  Goldsmid  and  the  Seistan  Boundarv  Cofninission  wen*  near 
to  its  eastern  fringe  in  1872.  Sir  C.  MacCiretror,  on  his  march 
from  Yezd  to  Tabbas,  rid  Khur,  in  1875,  was  upon  its  southern 
border.  Finally,  in  1887  and  1888,  two  young  Indian  officers, 
Lieutenant  li.  K.  Galindo  and  Lieutenant  H.  B.  Yaughan,  travel- 
ling, the  former  from  Khar  to  Damghan,  the  latter  firom  Anarek 
to  Semnan,  alighted  at  intervening  points  upon  the  true  Dasht-i- 

*  Vide  the  ciMcrlptioD  given  by  Colonel  C.  K.  Stewart,  J^roeeedinft  the 
B,Q£»  (new  seriee),  vol.  iU.  (1881)«  p.  618. 

*  Yule's  Marco  Polo,  vol.  i.  p  131.  The  Tnnogan  of  the  text,  which  was 
origiii.-illy  mistaken  for  Damghan,  is  correctly  explained  by  Yale  as  Tun-o-  (i.e. 

and)  Kail). 

'  *  Nutice  sur  troia  plautes  mt-dicinales  et  sur  le  grand  desert  liulc  du  la  Perse.' 
pat  F.  A.  Buhse.  Bxtnit  dn  Buttetin  de  kt  St&Uif  ttHitiMre  XatnnUe  de  Mmow, 
ISSO,  No.  4.  KulffaJso  a  ootioe  bj  Dr.  C.  Qreninok  in  his  'Oeogmphioal  De- 
scription of  N.  I'ersia/  published  in  the  Tran$.  4(f  th^  Minerabgiml  Soo,  pf  St, 
I'eUrihwg  In  1852. 
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Kavir.  Tlie  experiences  of  each  were  somewhut  difff-reiit.  Liea- 
tenuiit  (  Jaliiulo  speaks  of 

Perfect ly  level  grouiul,  at  first  principally  black  mud,  with  isolated 
patches  of  wljito  salt,  ami  slimy  |X)oU  of  Ln  rt'ii  water.  GnvdujUly  the  salt 
increus^  s  till  ii  becomes  a  hard,  almost  unbroken,  white  crust,  still  with 
the  gr<  <  II  p*K)ls  standing  on  it,  and  looking  Hometliing  like  the  little 
j)ools  lett  l)y  tilt!  sea  in  the  hollows  of  a  rocky  coast  at  low  water.  It  is 
no  exaggeration  to  say  that  the  wliole  of  this  traek  (about  twenty-six 
miles)  is  tnai  kcd  out  by  carcasses  of  cameh>,  averaging  one  for  eveiy  200 
yards,  in  various  stages  of  pickle. 

Elsewhere  there  was  little  or  no  saline  efflorescence,  bat  - 

It  appeared  ae  if  very  liquid  black  mud  had  been  suddenly  arrested 
and  handened,  while  in  a  state  of  violent  ebullition  or  effervescence.  The 
ground  is  thickly  pitted  and  honeycombed  with  round  holeti,  from  eight 
to  twelve  inches  in  diameter,  and  generally  about  the  same  depth, 
though  some  go  down  two  or  three  feet.  Between  these  are  rounded 
nodules  or  ridges  of  mud,  some  of  which  are  solid,  but  some  are  merely 
bubbles  or  blisters  of  earth,  with  a  thin  crust  covering  a  treacherous 
hole.  On  the  path  a  horse  has  to  move  with  slow  circumspection, 
stepping  from  knob  to  knob,  or  he  would  soon  be  lamed.  Off  the  beaten 
track,  of  course,  it  is  simply  impassable. 

Lieuteuuut  Vaughaii,  ujure  to  the  west,  wrote  as  follows: — 

As  we  ({uitted  the  defile,  a  sudden  turn  in  the  road  prOMnted  to 
our  astonished  gaze  what  at  first  sight  looked  like  a  vast  frosen  sea, 
sketching  away  to  the  right  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach  in  one  vast 
j^tening  expanse,  A  m  ore  cardEul  examination  proved  i  t  to  1  ><  >  no  thing 
more  than  salt  formed  into  one  immense  sheet  of  dasziing  brilliancy, 
while  here  and  there  upon  its  sur&oe,  pools  of  watf^  r,  showing  up  in  the 
most  int4?nse  blue,  were  visible.  Away  to  the  north  of  it  stood  a  distant 
range  of  low  red  hills.  A  peculiar  haze,  perhaps  caused  by  evaporation, 
hangs  over  the  whole  scene,  which,  though  softening  tlje  features  of 
the  distant  hills,  does  not  obliterate  their  details.  This  is  the  Great 
Salt  Swamp,  which,  lying  at  a  low  level  in  the  centre  of  the  great 
desert,  receives  into  its  bed  the  drainage  from  an  immense  tract  of 
territoiy.  All  the  rivers  flowing  into  it  are  more  or  less  salt,  and  carry 
down  to  it  annually  a  great  volume  of  water.  The  tierce  heat  of  the 
desert  during  the  summer  months  causes  a  rapid  evaporation,  the  result 
being  that  the  salt  constantly  increases  in  proportion  to  the  water,  until 
at  last  the  ground  becomes  caked  with  it.^ 

^  Jhweedingi  ef  the  JV.  G.S.  (new  serieflX  18^^  vol.  viU.  pp.  141-8.  Lieotenant 

Vsoghsn  thinks  that  the  Dasht-i-Kavir  contains  two  groat  depressions,  one  at  the 
sottUi  bsae  of  the  Kuh-i-Ougiid,  the  other  at  the  poiot  formed  by  the  junction  of 
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J II  tlio  past  year  (1891),  yet  anotlier  section  of  t}w  (Jreaf  Kavir, 
and  itself  a  new  phenomenon,  has  been  for  the  hrst  time  brought 
to  light  by  the  same  officer,  travelling  in  company  with  Mr.  C.  E. 
Biddulph.  This  is  no  less  than  a  great  expanse  of  solid  rock  salt, 
the  deposit  for  countless  centories  of  numerous  salt  streams,  called 
lofy  ike  natives  Darifk'i-Nemek,  or  Sea  of  Salt.  It  has  apparently 
been  traversed  for  long  years  by  native  caravans,  crossing  from  the 
Meshed-'Teheran  road  toKashan,  fiom  which  its  sonthem  border  is 
distant  less  tiian  40  miles  to  the  north-east;  bnt  during  all  this 
period  no  hint  of  its  existence  has  reached  luiropeau  ears.  The 
two  English  travellers  suddenly  came  upi)ji  it,  havinj?  climbed  a 
crest  of  the  Siah  Kuh,  a  ])romine)it  ridge  that  rises  from  the  heart 
of  the  desert.    This  is  what  thev  saw  : — 

At  our  feet  lay  what  looked  like  a  frozen  sea,  but  was  in  reality  a 
deposit  of  salt,  which  entirely  filled  the  hollow  in  the  plains  towards- 
the  south,  and  stretched  away  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach  on  either 
side,  glittering  in  the  sun  like  a  sheet  oi  glass. 

Descending  to  the  brink  they  marched  across  it  till  they  came 
to  the  actual  sheet  of  salt. 

This  at  the  edge  \\  as  soft  and  sloppy  like  half-nielteil  ice  ;  but,  as 
we  proceeded,  it  gained  in  consistency  till  at  a  distance  of  .»  or  4  miles 
it  resembled  nothing  more  than  very  solid  ice,  strong  enough  to  bear 
any  weight. 

The  travellers  tried  to  ascertain  its  depth  ;  but  it  was  so  hard 
that  with  iron  tent-pegs  they  could  only  detach  a  few  chips,  'i  he 
natives  said  it  was  several  feet  thick.  Grossing  this  astonishing 
expanse  by  moonlight,  in  order  to  escape  the  blinding  glare  of  the 
sun,  they  estimated  its  breadth  as  25  miles,  and  its  length  as  even 
greater.  This  sea.  of  solid  rock-salt  is  probably  without  a  rival  in 
the  world.* 

Such,  then,  is  Ihe  superficial  aspect  of  the  Dasht-i-Kavir. 
Traverst-d  only  with  difficulty  by  routes  lying  higher  than  the 
general  level,  it  may  be  said  within  the  vast  area  of  it-s  limits 
absolutely  to  cut  off  northern  from  southern  Persia,  and  to  inter- 
pose a  barrier  between  tiie  two  as  grim  and  insurmountable  as,  at 
the  opposite  extreme  of  nature,  do  the  mighty  ramparts  of  th& 

the  Kill  Muni  and  Kal  L.ula  rivers,  buth  conUiuing  vast  sheets  of  water  in  the 
ndDy  leAMii. 

*  Vide  Proc.  the  II.&.S.,  Nov.  1891.  nod  AtiaHc  Quarterly  Review,  OcL. 
1891. 
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Himalaya  between  British  India  and  Tibet.  Should  it  t  ver  be  the 
fate  of  Pei*5sia  to  submit  to  terntorial  and  political  partition,  nature 
has,  in  this  part  at  any  rate,  saved  the  contracting  or  conflicting 
parties  the  expense  and  troubh?  of  a  Boniidarv  Commission. 

From  the  Dasht-i-Kavir.  or  Great  ISalt  Desert,  I  turn  to  the 
Dasht-i-Luty  or  Great  Sand  Deaert,  separating  Xkoraaan  in  the 
^  south-east  fix>m  Kerman,  and  occupying  a  sorrowful 

DashM'  parallelogram  between  the  towns  of  Neh  and  Tabbas  on 
tiie  north,  and  Kerman  and  Yezd  on  the  south.  Not 
that  this  sand  desert  is  without  salt.  On  the  contraiy  salt  is  perhaps 
its  chief  ingredient ;  but  it  is  rarely  htvir^  i.e.  it  is  rarely  overlaid 
either  with  a  saline  incnistntion  or  with  a  briny  swamp :  and  it 
gives  birth  to  a  few  miserable  desert  shrubs,  wliicli  is  a  coucessioa 
to  respectability  that  no  ha  rir  has  ever  vouchsafed.  The  Lut,  which 
some  too  ingenious  critics  have  iaucifully  endeavoured  to  connect 
with  the  Lot  of  Holy  Writ,  but  which  is  apparently  a  local 
synonym  for  a  wilderness,'  is  situated  at  a  much  lower  level  than 
the  Dasht-i-Kavir  ;  for  its  normal  elevation  is  less  than  2,000  feet, 
and  in  places  it  sinks  to  only  500  feet  above  the  sea  level.  Upon 
the  maps  it  occupies  a  staring  and  eloquent  blank.  Few  travellers 
have  crossed  It,  fewer  still  having  done  so  would  voluntarily  re- 
peat the  experiment.  Marco  Polo  was  here,  but  where  was  not 
the  invincible  Venetian  ?  In  the  succeeding  century  Friar  Odo- 
ricus  thus  described  its  charms,  calling  it  the  Sea  of  Sand  : — 

Now  that  sea  is  a  wondrous  thing  and  right  periloos.  Ami  there 
were  none  of  us  who  desired  to  enter  on  that  sea.  For  it  is  all  of  dry 
sand,  without  any  moisture,  and  it  shifteth,  as  the  sea  doth  wh^  in 
Stram,  now  hither,  now  thither  ;  and  as  it  shifteth  it  makoth  waves  in 
like  manner  as  the  sea  doth  ;  so  that  countless  people  travelling  thereon 
have  been  overwhelmed  and  drowned,  and  buried  in  those  sands.  For 
when  blown  about  and  buffeted  by  the  winds,  they  are  raiso^l  into  hills, 
now  in  this  place,  now  in  that,  according  as  the  wind  chancetli  to  blow.^ 

Khanikoff  crossed  the  Daaht-i-Lut  from  Neh  to  Kerman  in 

1859.    Goldsmids  party  were  on  its  borders  in  1871.  Colonel 

^  General  Schindler,  in  a  note  in  the  Indian  Antiquary,  Dec.  1887,  snys  that 
the  word  fnt  means  nnke*!,  1>are  ;  and  dusht-i-lut,  thorL-fore,  the  naked  plain,  i.e. 
desert.  The  word  (originally  pico-,  Lit)  is  frequently  combinM  with /m^  in 
common  phraseology.  Hence  a  man  kit  ire  lut,  is  a  man  wlio  ha.>  notluag  in  the 
world,  a  beggar.  From  lut  is  derived  the  Tersian  luti,  origin^y  a  sodomite*  now 
a  popular  synonym  for  a  buffoon  or  rogue. 

'  From  Cathay  and  the  Way  thither  (Haklnyt  Boeiety),  Ko.  36-7. 
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Stewart  made  an  expedition  into  it  in  1882.^  Lieutenant  Galindo 
twice  erased  it,  once  in  six  days,  and  once  in  five  days,  in  1887 
and  1888,  traTersin^  a  belt  of  120  miles  entirely  without  water. 

His  descnption  is  almost  identical  with  that  of  the  worthy 
Minorite  triar  550  years  earlier.  He  could  uot  fail  to  notice  the 
extraordinary  resemblance  preisented  by  the  blown  sand  to  the 
waves  of  a  chopping  sea.  These  sand  billows  alternate  with  bare 
expanses  of  black  gravel,  and  with  a  phenomenon  not  previously 
described.  This  is  a  region  of  curious  sqnare-cut  clay  blufik,  be- 
lieved by  the  natives  to  be  the  rains  of  an  ancient  city,  and  called 
by  them  the  Shehr-i-Lut,  but  consisting  in  reality  of  ^natnral 
formations  of  hard  clay,  cnt  and  carved  by  the  fierce  north-west 
wind  into  strange  shapes,  suggestive  of  widls  and  towers.'  lieu- 
tenant Galindo  fonnd  everywhere  beneath  the  sand  a  snbstratnm 
of  hard  rock-salt  some  eight  or  nine  inches  below  the  surface,  thus 
proving  the  saline  character  of  the  desert,  and  here  and  there 
patches  of  genuine  AvrnV,  the  ground  being  mapped  out  in 
irregular  polygons  with  dividing  walls  of  solid  salt,  or  studded 
with  hard  i*onnd  white  bubbles  of  the  same  material,  like  a  lot  of 
half-buried  ostrich  eggs,  or  covered  with  a  sort  of  moss  of  delicate- 
looking  salt  spicnlas,  standing  np  like  needles  an  inch  long,  but 
strong  as  steel  spikes.  The  worst  part  of  this  desert  is  its  south- 
east comer  between  Neh  and  Bam,  which  is  one  of  the  most  awful 
regions  on  the  face  of  the  earth.*  Here  the  prevailing  north-west 
winds  have  swept  the  sand  together,  and  banked  it  up  in  huge 
mounds  and  hills,  ever  shifting  and  eddying.  A  fierce  sua  beats 
down  ujxiii  the  surface  which  is  as  liery  hot  as  incandescent  metal ; 
and  almost  always  1 1  m  '  /,,ni-)-f'-(nn  or  simoom  is  blowing,  ■  so  desiccated 
by  its  passage  over  hundreds  of  miles  of  burning  desert,  that  if  it 
overtakes  man  or  animal  its  parched  breath  in  a  moment  sucks 
every  atom  of  moisture  from  his  firame,  and  leaves  him  a  withered 
and  blackened  mummy.* 

This  horrible  desert  extends  as  far  south  as  Bam-Narmaahir, 
for  long  the  frontier  district  of  Kerman.   Its  capital  is  Bam,  140 
miles  south-east  of  Eerman,  now  a  big  straggling 
village,  situated  OU  both  banks  of  the  Bam  river,  amid 
groves  ol'  date  palms,  and  possessing  only  a  mean  bazaar.  Bam, 

'  Proceedings  of  the  BM-S.  (new  serins'),  vol.  viii.  pp.  141-3,  1886. 
*  Vide  t!io  excellent  description  of  filiate  Reoltu,  Unieenol  0eo§m^kfft 
ToL  ix.  (Soutii-weftt  Aaia),p.  Ui. 
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however,  has  filled  its  place  in  history ;  and  its  semi-roined  tort  • 
on  an  elevation  outside  the  modem  town  was  the  ark  or  citadel 
of  the  former  Bam,  which  even  as  late  as  the  beginning  of  this 
centnry  was  the  strongest  fortified  placo  in  Persia.   It  owed  its 

fame  and  strength  originally  to  the  Afghans  who  t/ook  it  in  1719,  and 
were  not  finally  expelled  till  l-SOl.  In  1795  it  was  the  sc^m^^  of 
the  culminating  tragedy  in  the  brief  but  brilliant  career  of  Lutf 
All  Khan,  who  after  escaping  from  Kerman  fled  here,  only  to  be 
agam  betrayed  to  his  ruthless  enemy  by  a  chief  in  whose  fidelity 
he  had  trusted.  His  horse  was  hamstrung,  jast  as  he  had  sprung 
npon  its  back  to  fly  ;  he  himself  fell  to  the  ground,  and  was  taken 
prisoner.  The  brntal  eunnch  pat  ont  his  ey^es  with  his  own  hands, 
and  despatched  him  to  a  crnel  death  at  Teheran.  On  the  spot,  in 
honour  of  the  brave  achievement,  he  erected  a  pyramid  of  the  skulls 
of  600  of  his  rival's  adherents,  which  was  Been  as  late  as  1810  by 
Sir  H.  Pottinger.  The  importance  of  Bam  was  considerable  when 
it  was  a  border  town,  exposed  to  the  niaraudinu^  fury  of  Afghan 
and  Beluch ;  an  ample  tribute  to  whose  bygone  devastations 
is  afforded  bv  the  numerous  other  ruined  forts  in  the  neitrlihour- 
hood.  Their  fame  and  use  have  now  perished  ;  and  with  these 
words  we  may  bid  both  to  Bam  and  them  good-bye. 

In  our  southward  advance  we  next  come  to  tlie  extensive  and 
in  parts  still  undefined  province  of  Persian  Beluchistan,  which  in 

its  present  shape  is  the  creation  of  the  last  thirty  years, 
BeinX*    and  to  a  large  extent  owes  its  existence  to  the  interven- 

tion  and  recognition  of  the  British  Government.  We  find 
ourselves  standing  accordingly  on  the  threshold  of  politics,  as  well 
as  eniraered  in  the  domain  of  topography.  In  no  work  that  has 
vet  been  publislied  is  any  succinct  or  satisfactory  account  supplied 
of  Persian  Bel uchist4in  as  awliole;  nor  have  tlie  materials  been 
at  the  disposal  of  previous  writiTS  wliich  could  tit  them  for  the 
task.  Here,  therefore,  I  feel  that  1  am  breaking  new  ground,  the 
explorations  and  events  of  recent  years  enabling  me  to  fill  the  gaps 
that  were  left  by  the  admirable  narratives  of  the  members  of  the 
Boundary  Commission  in  1870.  They  were  occupied  in  giving 
to  Persian  Beluchistan  an  official  existence  and  a  geographical 
meaning.    We  can  scrutinise  and  describe  the  established  fact.' 

'  I  h#v*>  compiled  the  followinp^  bihliograph}  of  [N  rsian  B('hK;liis(nn,  omittinfr 
such  works  ns  n  l-'ii-  only  to  Independent  I'.eluchistan  or  K»  l;it  :  Captain  W.  F. 
Grant  (^ISQ'J)^  Journal  cf  the  Boyal  Atiatic  Society t  vol.  v.         {jan)  H.  rottinger 
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Beluchistan  comprises  the  Gedrosia,  and  parts  of  the  Dran- 
giana^  of  the  ancients ;  niid  it  is  n  significant  illustration  of  the 
Beoord  of  ohflcoritj  that  has  rarely  lifted  from  tiiese  regions,  and  of 
the  preearions  political  existence  which  till  lately  they 
enjV)ye(l,  that  the  words  of  Gibbon,  written  of  a  period  1700  years 
ago,  were  eqnally  applicable  to  their  condition  up  till  the  middle 
of  the  century  still  unexpired  : — 

We  can  scarcely  attribute  to  the  Persian  monarchy  the  sea  coast  of 
Gedrosia  or  Macran,  which  extends  along  the  Indian  Ocean  from  Cape 
Jask  to  Cape  Gwadel.  In  the  time  of  Alexander,  and  probably  many 
ages  afterwards,  it  was  thinly  inhabited  by  a  savage  people  of  ichthyo> 
phagi,  who  knew  no  arts,  who  acknowledged  no  master,  and  who  were 
divided  by  inhospitable  deserts  from  the  rest  of  the  world.* 

It  is  an  extraordinary,  lait  nrvertheless  a  true  fact,  that  from 
the  time  of  Alexander  s  march  through  Gedrosiai  and  the  naviga* 
tion  of  his  admiral  Nearchus  along  its  shoref^,  we  have  no  record 
of  the  visit  of  a  European  to  the  interior  of  Beluchistan  until  1809. 
In  that  year  Sir  J.  Malcolm,  who  had  just  been  appointed  on  his 
third  mission  to  Persia,  anxious  to  discover  what  overland  routes 
there  might  exist  from  Persia  to  India,  for  the  possible  advance  of 
French  or  Russian  armies,  deputed  Captain  Grant  (who  was  after- 
wards nuinli  red  in  Luristan)  to  report  npon  Western  Heluc  liistan. 
In  the  following  .year,  I'ottinger  and  Phriptie  volunteered  for  a 
similar  mission  in  Eastern  Beluchistan,  luni  started  forth  disrrui-^e'l 
as  the  European  servants  of  a  Hindu  horse-dealer  of  Bombay. 
Pottinger,  having  parted  from  Christie  at  Nushki,  subsequently 
continued  his  journey  through  what  is  now  Persian  Beluchistan  in 

(1810),  Trat  eh  ia  BetoockiHan;  Uaji  Abdun  Nabi  (lS3y-9),  «/i;«r/Mr^  of  the  AtUitit 
Society  of  Denial,  vol.  zui.  1S44;'  Colonel  B.  C.  Row  (1897),  Pf0etedingt  of  the 
11,0.3.,  vol.  zvi.  pp.  139-219;  Sir  F.  Ooldsmid  (1861-1871),  Cerre*pmimB€  on  the 
l^ogreu  qf  Porsia  i/i  .Vr  kran  and  W«i$  Beltiehiitan  (Bombay  Government),  1869 ; 
Eatiirn  Persia,  vol.  i..  Introduction:  Journal  of  the  U.O.S.y  vol.  xxxiii.  p.  181, 
vol.  xxxvii.  p.  2r,'»,  vol.  xliii.  p.  fiS;  (Sir)  ().  St.  John  (1H72),  Kasit^  rn  Ptrsia,  vol.  i. 
p{>.  17  ;  Major  B.  Lovett  (1870-1),  Procefdings  of  thf  /,\fr.S.,  vol.  xvi.  p,  219. 
Jourmil,  vol.  xlii.  p.  202  ;  Colonel  Kuan-Smith  (1870-1),  Eastern  Perisui,  vul.  i. 
pp.  143-226 ;  E.  A.  Flojer  (1876),  UMxpU>red  Bdlvekittam ;  A.  W.  Hughes,  The 
CbmUrp    BaloekiOan,  1877;  ISa^tTAwiasit^JmnM^ 

(new  aeries),  vol.  ix.  1877,  p.  121,  vol  xi  1879,  p,  129;  Mirza  Mehdi  Klian.  Hid. 
vol.  xi.  p.  147;  A.  Gastoiper  (1881),  I'c"  Ti  hrran  nach  lichid.^rhi^tan.  The  travels 
of  C:iptaia  JeuQiDga  ajul  Lieutenant  Galiudo  (before  quoted)  have  not  been  pub- 
lished. 

'  Decline  and  J'\ill  of  the  Roman  JSmj^irc,  vol.  i.  cap.  viii. 
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the  diFiprnise  of  a  Mnssulman  pilgrim.  To  him  w«  owe  the  first 
reliable  information  about  the  country,  la  1831 ,  llaji  Abdun  Nabi, 
an  intelligent  Afghan,  was  sent  on  a  similar  tour  by  Major  Leach, 
the  British  Resident  at  Kelat.  Next,  in  the  year  1861,  Sir  ¥, 
Goldsmid  appears  upon  the  scene^  charged  with  the  inveetigatiozis 
preUminary  to  the  construction  of  a  telegraphic  wire  along  the 
Mekran  coast  from  Kurrachi  to  Gwadur^  extended  later  on  to 
Jask;  and  for  ten  years  he  remains  our  authority,  the  surveys 
made  and  knowledge  acquired  by  him  during  that  period  sup))lying 
the  basis  for  the  Boundary  negotiations,  and  ultimate  detinition  in 
1870-1,  to  which  I  now  tnm. 

In  the  ^i^^t  half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  Beluchistan.  i.e.  the 
country  between  the  Holrannd  and  the  Arabian  Sea,  and  between 
HiKtoryof  Kerman  and  Siud,  had,  in  common  with  its  neigh- 
^^^j^   hours,  fallen  a  prey  to  the  resistless  prestige  of  Nadir 
nMnt       Sbah.    He  constituted  it  a  separate  goremment  or  de- 
pendency, giving  it  the  name  which  it  has  ever  since  borne,  from 
the  most  numerically  important  of  its  tribes,  and  appointbg  Nasir 
Khan  Brahui,  Beglerbeg  of  all  Beluchistan  in  1739.    As  long  as 
Nadir  lived,  therefore,  the  newly  created  province  was  undoubtedly 
subject  to  Peiriia.    Upon  his  death,  however,  and  in  the  general 
break'-up  that  ensued,  the  astute  satrap  of  Beluchistan  at  fii-st  paid 
allegiance  to  the  Afghan  sovereignty  of  Ahmed  Shah  Durani.  as 
the  most  powerful  neighbouring  dominion;  and  later,  upon  its 
collapse,  asserted  his  own  independence.    After  his  death  in  1 7r>5 
all  pretence  either  of  internal  nnity  or  external  suzerainty  vanished : 
the  Belnchi  chieftains,  according  to  their  strength,  started  business 
each  on  his  own  account ;  and  the  country  was  a  prey  to  turbulent 
factions  and  tribal  feuds,  Persia  being  at  that  time  too  weak 
even  to  dream  of  interference.   Such  was  the  condition  of  affairs 
when  Grant  and  Pottinger  visited  Beluchistan.    There  was  no  sign 
of  Persian  authority  ar  the  sea-ports  ;  and  the  chiefs  of  liampur, 
Geh,  Baliu,  and  Sei  l)az  were  all  independent.    It  appears  to  have 
been  in  the  reign  ot"  .Mi)liainn)ed  Shah  ( 1  Ho  1-1  8 i8),  who,  though 
utterly  deficient  in  military  instincts  or  capacity,  had  the  most 
extravagant  ambitions  for  conquest,  and  thought  himself  qualified 
to  pose  as  a  second  Nadir  Shah,  that  the  Persian  pretensions  to 
autiiority  in  Beluchistan  were  first  seriously  revived.   The  chief  of 
Bampnr  having  made  an  incursion  into  the  province  of  Kerman,  a 
Persian  army  was  sent  to  inflict  condign  punishment  and  to  reduce 
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the  invader.  This  object  was  effected  ;  but  a  second  rebellion  in 
1849  was  followed  hj  a  renewed  Persian  expedition,  and  by  the 
capture  of  the  capital,  Bampnr,  which  has  ever  since  remained  in 
Persian  hands.  SimnltaneouBly  the  conquerors  began  to  encroach 
upon  6eh  and  KaRrknnd.  Later  on,  a  veiy  capable  man,  Ibrahim 
Khan,  who  had  risen  from  a  humble  position  entirely  by  his  own 
talents,  was  appointod  Persian  Governor  of  Bam-Narniashir  and 
Bampui.  and  st<'H(liiy  continiiiiif^  a  policy  of  aggression,  lx*gan  to 
weld  the  recovered  territories  into  a  compart  dominion.  Serbaz 
was  occupied,  beine:  wrested  froin  Asad  Klian  the  powerful  chief  of 
Kharan,  BoUdi  reduced,  and  Kej  threatened. 

These  conquests,  however,  testified  to  no  more  than  the 
superior  might  of  the  victors,  while  they  left  a  number  of  the 
Boiiixiary  ^1^^™?  Boluchl  statCB  in  a  position  of  semi-depend- 
comtniH.    ence,  which  had  no  sanction  save  that  dictated  by  fear, 
sion,  1870   gj^p^  Goldsmid  in  his  first  negotiations  for  the  telegraph 
was  naturally  much  puzzled  and  hampered  by  these  unsettled 
conditions ;  and  when  in  1864  the  question  arose  of  extending  the 
wires  from  (Jwadiir  (up  to  which  point  they  had  been  admittedly 
in  the  territories  of  Independent  lieluchistan  or  of  Muscat)  to 
Jask,  the  evils  resulting  from  tlie  absence  of  any  territorial 
definition  became  more  acute,  and  the  situations  provocative  of 
trouble  more  frequent.    Moreover,  iu  the  interests  of  Kelat,  a 
protected  state  of  British  India,  at  whose  expense  each  successive 
Persian  usurpation  had  been  accomplished,  a  settlement  was  most 
desirable.   Constant  diplomatic  friction  ensued,  until  in  1869  a 
formal  investigation  was  suggested  by  Lord  Mayo,  and  in  1870 
the  appointment  of  a  joint  commission  by  Great  Britain,  Persia, 
and  Kelat  was  agreed  to  at  the  instigation  of  the  Shah.    It  was 
originally  intended  that  this  inquiry  should  follow  that  into  the 
Seistan  1»onndary,  wliicli  had  been  simultaneously  proposed  and 
accepted;  hut  the  dela\ s  in  startiuir  tin*  latter  bUggebted  to  Sir 
F.  Goldsmid,  who  had  been  named  the  British  Commissioner,  the 
advisability  of  saving  time  by  proceeding  with  the  inquity  in 
Melo^n.    Further  difficulties  and  delays  were  encountered  upon 
arrival  in  Teheran ;  and  when,  in  January  1871,  Goldsmid  and  his 
colleagues  finally  reached  Bampur,  he  found  himself  compelled  to 
act  without  instructions  and  upon  his  own  discretion.  Matters 
were  further  complicated  by  the  miscarriage  of  plans,  and  by  the 
impracticable  obstinacy  of  Mirza  Maasum  Khan,  the  Persian 
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Commissioiier,  and  of  Ibrahim  Khan  of  Bampur.  Ultimately, 
finding  any  progreBs  impossible,  General  Goldsmid  Totired  to 
the  sea  coast,  and  acting  npon  the  information  which  he  had 
collected  in  1861-64,  and  which  had  formed  the  basis  of  a  report 
in  which  he  recommended  a  frontier  almost  identical  with  that 
which  was  afterwards  aclo]>tedj  as  well  as  upon  the  further 
knowledge  collected  by  Major  Lovett,  who  was  sent  out  along 
pai'ts  of  the  proposed  line,  with  iiii>t ructions  to  make  a  map,  he 
then  returned  to  Teheran,  and  submitted  an  arbitral  decision  to 
the  Shah.  There  was  some  squabbling  about  this,  the  king 
standing  out  for  the  inolnsion  of  the  small  border  district  of 
Kohak,  in  Persian  territory,  whereas  Goldsmid  persisted  in 
vindicating  its  independence ;  but  the  line  suggested  by  the  latiter 
was  piesently  agreed  to  (September  1871),  the  question  of  Kohak 
being  left  over  for  future  settlement — a  Persian  way  of  intimating 
that  in  the  Shah's  opinion  possession  was  not  nine-tenths  only, 
but  the  whole  of  the  law.  The  acceptance  of  General  Goldsmid's 
award  was  undoubtedly  a  jBrreat  compliment  to  that  oilicers 
integrity  and  discretion.  Encouraged  thereby,  be  set  out  upon 
the  scarcely  more  thankful  task  of  demarcating  the  Seistan 
frontier,  aa  described  in  a  previous  chapter.  Major  St.  John  was, 
however,  commissioned  in  1872  to  certify  the  frontier  sketched  by 
Lovett,  which,  though  approximately  determined,  had  not  been 
actually  followed  or  demarcated  by  the  previous  party.  When 
tills  had  been  accomplished,  the  frontier,  with  the 'addition  of  the 
Kohak  district,  wht<^  Persia  has  declined  to  abandon,  was  settled 
as  fiir  north  as  Jalk,  and  has  ever  since  been  coloured  as  such 
upon  maps.  It  runs  from  Gwetter  Bay,  a  little  to  tlie  east  of  that 
port,  which  was  assigned  to  Persia,  between  the  watershed  of  the 
Dasht  and  Dashtiari  (or  Kajn)  rivers,  then  bends  to  the  east,  and 
finally  follows  the  Masbkid  or  Mashkel  river,  flowing  northwards 
into  a  desert  hamun  or  swamp. 

Persia  at  once  took  advantage  of  her  newly  recognised  status 
to  round  off  her  possessions  in  these  parts.  Pishin  had  been 
Pntiaa  annexed  in  1870,  and  was  confirmed  to  her  by  the 
nibUtnc  ^  award.  As  soon  as  St.  John's  beck  was  turned,  the 
Governor  of  Bampur  settled  the  Kohak  question  by  marching  in 
and  taking  forcible  possession.  Isfandak,  Mnrt,  and  Darida,  in 
the  same  district,  were  seized  in  1872.  In  the  same  year  the 
Arabs  of  Muscat,  who  had  held  the  port  of  Chahbar  for  nearly 
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eighty  years,  were  tamed  ont  by  the  Vekil-eUMnUc  Baahakerd 
remained  virtually  independent  under  Seif  Allah  Khan  till  1874, 
bnt  then  also  snocnmbed.  More  furtive  aggressions  have  since 
been  pursued  in  the  north,  particularly  on  the  Mashkid  river« 

But  encroachment  in  these  regions  is  more  pardonable,  if  not 
more  legit iinate,  since,  as  I  have  pointed  out  in  my  chapter  on 
Seistan,  no  frontier  has  either  been  drawn  or  exists  for  the  200 
miles  of  f^rrifory  VjeUvet  a  tlie  Kuh  Mnlek-i-Siah,  where  GoltlsmicVs 
Seistan  boundary  terminated,  and  the  confines  of  Jalk.  Goldsmid 
was  prepared  to  fill  the  hiatus ;  bnt  nothing  has  ever  been  done  ; 
and  sooner  than  trace  on  my  map  a  purely  hypothetical  line  which 
means  nothing,  I  have  preferred  to  leave  the  border  in  this  region 
what  it  is,  a  blank. 

Having  thus  narrated  the  history  of  the  formation  of  a  Persian 
province  of  Beluchistan,  I  pass  to  a  short  account  of  its  features 
and  people.  The  area  of  the  province  has  been  estimated 
and  at  (30,000  square  miles,  as  contrasted  with  the  80,000  of 

P^"^       Kelat.    In  this  extent  of  cnuntrx^  niav  })e  encountered 
almost  every  variety  both  of  scenery  ami  climate.     The  ^fekran 
Desert,  composed  of  thiu  particles  of  wind-driven  sand,  is  com- 
parable, on  a  small  scale,  with  those  larger  expanses  which  have 
been  previously  described.   On  the  other  hand,  here  are  consider- 
able rivers,  great  mountains,  and  in  parts  abundant  cultivation. 
Rocks,  livers  and  trees  combine  in  places  to  supply  an  entrancing 
landscape,  but  are  succeeded  by  arid  bluflb  and  naked  ravines. 
On  the  coast  the  heat  is  sometimes  terrific;  and  at  Jalk  in 
summer-time  the  exhausted  gazelles  are  said  to  lie  down  on  the 
plnin<5.  and  suffer  themselves  to  be  captured  by  the  hunter.  In 
the  mountain  plateaux  a  cooler  and  most  ao-ret  able  temperature  is 
encountered  ;  while  eternal  snow  whitens  the  caps  of  the  iiiglx-st 
peaks.    The  prevailing  tribe  is  that  of  tlie   l^eluchis,  who  give 
to  the  country  its  name.     They  claim  to  be  Arabs  by  descent,  of 
the  Koreish  tribe,  and  allege  an  ancestral  migration  at  the  end  of 
the  seventh  century  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Aleppo,  whence 
their  tradition  represents  them  as  having  been  expelled  by  the 
Khalif  Teeid  for  taking  the  part  of  the  martyred  Husep.  No 
record,  however^  exists  of  their  journey,  or  of  the  people  whom 
they  found  on  their  arrival ;  and  from  the  evidence,  both  of  their 
pin  siognomy  and  of  their  language,  which  is  an  Aryan  or  Aryanised 
tongue,  akin  to  Pehlevi  or  old  Persian,  the  hypothesis  must  be  rejected 
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in  favour  of  a  non^ATab  genealogy.^  Pottinger,  on  the  other 
hand,  attributed  to  them  a  Turkoman,  i.e.  Seljuk-^Turklsh  descent. 

Though  numerically  the  most  important  tribe  in  Beluchistan, 
ihey  yield  a  tnoral  and  political  asc«'ndoncy  to  smaller,  but  more 
warlike,  tribes  of  Kurds  and  N^nshirwauis  (themselves  claiiniiii^ 
ilesrent  from  Xnshirwan,  the  fiinious  Sassaniau king,  but  in  reality 
deriving  their  name  from  a  district  so  called,  near  Isfahan,  whence 
they  originally  emigrated) ;  while  in  parts,  e.g.  in  Dashtiari,  are 
a  people,  more  obviously  of  Hindu  lineage,  whose  ancestors,  though 
they  are  unaware  of  it,  came  from  Sind,  and  whose  language 
contains  many  Hindu  words.  There  is  also  throughout  the  conntiy 
a  considecable  admixture  of  the  African  element,  due  to  the  large 
importation  of  slaves  from  Muscat  and  Zanzibar.  Some  of  the 
faces  present  a  thoroughly  negro  type.  The  ordinary  Beluchi,  of 
whom  1  have  seen  Tnaiiy,  is  not  nearly  so  formidable  a  specimen  of 
hnmanity  as  the  Af^^han,  th()utii:]i  like  him  he  wears  his  long 
l)lack  hair  in  curls,  frequently  moistened  with  rancid  butter.  In 
parts  of  the  country  they  are  in  a  very  backward  and  degraded 
condition,  but  little  removed  from  primitive  savagery.  The 
majority  are  great  thieves  and  liars,  and  are  apt  to  round  off 
every  period  with  the  swaggering  assertion,  ^I  am  a  Beluch.' 
Politically  they  have  bnt  two  feelings:  an  intense  passion  for 
tribal  independence,  with  all  its  murderous  accompaniments  of 
blood  fends  and  border  raids,  and  an  outspoken  dislike  of  the 
Persians,  whom  they  call  Gajars  (pronounced  not  unlike  the 
English  word('ud4jeT)^  the  Beluch  version  of  the  name  of  the  reigning 
dynasty.  This  hatred,  to  which  every  traveller  without  exception 
has  testified,  is  ace< »nipanied  l^y  a  correspond intr  respect  for  the 
British  name  and  rule.  The  prestige  of  British  jx^wer  in  India 
has  spread  far  and  wide  through  Beluchistan,  and  there  is  scarcely 
a  native  chiefbain  who  has  not  appealed,  or  who  is  not  willing,  to 

*  Dr.  Bellew  (In^irjf  UUo  the  Etkn/Uffraphy  ef  JlffhaMan^  1891)  identifies 
the  Belncbis  with  the  Balaecha  of  the  CholiMii  Rajput  triln'  who  originally  occu- 
pied the  Nushki  district.  The  tribe  variously  known  as  Kurush,  Korish,  Gorich, 
and  rfirni-b.  which  is  still  widely  extctnlcfl  on  thr  Tndns  border,  is  the  Hojal 
Rajput  Kcrush,  Keruch,  or  Knrech.  When  these  tribt^s  were  converted  to  Islam, 
they  changed  their  name  to  Koreish,  and  pretended  an  Arab  descent  in  order  to 
conceal  the  fact  fielleiTf  therefore,  assigns  to  the  Beluchis  a  Rajput  or  Indian 
pedigree,  and  explains  their  dialect  as  a  Persianised  Indian  tongue.  The  Rinds, 
who  are  now  spoken  of  as  a  branch  of  the  Beluch  st>)r  k,  are  in  reality  the  tribe 
of  which  the  Beluchis  are  a  bnint  h.  the  name  being  derived  from  the  Bin  or 
Bon  of  Kuch,  the  Sanskrit  Aranya,  or  "  wast^.' 
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be  taken  under  the  protection  of  the  British  raj.  Their  religion  aa 
nnoonth  and  primitive  as  are  their  manners.  They  are  nominally 
Mohammedans  of  the  Sunni  persuasion  (whence  an  added  contempt 
for  the  Persian  Shiahs) ;  but  practically  they  know  nothing  of  religion 
but  the  rival  names  and  a  ffw  Arab  formula,  ami  have  neither 
scriptures,  ritual,  nor  moMjue>.  A  flavour  of  indigenous  supersti- 
tion is  added  liy  the  worsliip  of  p/rj*  or  saints,  whose  shrines, 
bearing  the  same  title,  are  looked  upon  as  charms,  particularly  if 
a  stone  be  added  by  the  worshipper  to  the  piled-up  heap.  In  the 
Serbaz  district  is  a  sect,  known  as  the  Zikris,  who  have  a  belief  of 
their  own,  and  a  holy  book  (which  is  little  more  or  less  than  a 
modified  Koran)  alleged  to  have  been  miraculously  communicated 
to  them,  much  as  the  Mormon  bible  was  to  Joe  Smith.  They 
omit  all  mention  of  Mohammed  from  their  prayers,  but  expect  the 
ultimate  reappearance  of  the  Mahdi,  who  will  rise  out  of  the  earth 
at  the  hill  of  Kuh-i->rurad  (Mountain  of  Desire),  at  Turbat  Kej, 
in  Helucliistan  proper,  wlu're  are  the  headquarters  of  the  sect,  and 
wliere  they  pcM'form  their  rites,  sometimes  alleged,  though  without 
apparent  foundation,  to  I>e  strange  and  iucBStuous.  A  Persian 
authority  has  calculated  the  population  of  Persian  Beluchistan  as 
250,000 ;  which  is  believed  to  be  a  &irly  accurate  estimate. 

The  Belnch  village  is  a  cluster  of  squalid  huts  round  a  central 
keep  or  fort  where  the  Khan  resides.    In  the  south,  these  huts  are 
made  of  wattled  palm  leaves ;  in  the  north,  where  it  is 
and         colder,  of  mud  and  sun-dried  bricks.  The  chieftain's  fort, 
otiltiv»tuNi  typical  of  a  primitive  and  semifeudal  state  of 

society,  i^  ^  nnuli  ninre  picturesque  and  ambitious  stnicture 
than  its  Persian  r(uniterpai-t.  In  Persia,  a  fort  is  seldom  more 
than  a  rectangular  walled  enclosure  with  flanking  towei-s.  In 
fielucliistan  it  has  more  the  appearance,  except  for  its  material,  of 
a  mediaeval  European  keep,  having  lower  walled  courts  and  a  lofty 
central  tower,  with  a  watch  turret  above  all.  Fort  and  village 
are  commonly  placed  in  a  valley  or  grove  of  date  palms,  whence 
the  people  derive  their  livelihood,  at  the  same  time  that  they 
diligently  cultivate  with  wheat  and  barley  the  intervening  spaces 
between  the  stems.  The  date  palm  which  grows  here,  and  of  which 
those  ol  Bampur  in  Persia,  and  of  Panjgur  in  Kelati  Beluchistan, 
enjov  tlie  widr^t  reputation,  is,  as  is  well  known,  impregnated  by 
the  pollen  of  the  male  tree,  wliich  is  inserted  in  tiie  tlower  f»r  tlie 
female.    The  ears  of  one  male  tree  are  suflicieut  to  fecimdate 
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about  thirty  females.  There  is  also  a  variety  of  palmetto  or 
dwarf  palm,  more  strictly  one  of  the  aloe  family,  known  as  jwWi-, 
which  grows  in  rank  ahunduiicr  alnnnr  the  river  beds.  Its  leaves 
are  made  use  uf  for  evvry  variety  ut'  purpose  by  the  Beliichis,  par- 
ticularly when  j?ofike<i  and  beaten  mit  into  .sepai'ate  tibrey  for  ropes 
and  cordage,  and  are  also  twisteti  up  into  sandals,  wit  h  which  the 
peasants  are  shod.  A  dense  growth  of  acacia,  mimosa,  and 
tamarisk  jungle  grows  wherever  there  is  water,  a  variety  of  the 
latter  tree  having  a  straight  stem  like  a  poplar. 

The  coontrj  may  be  roughly  divided  into  three  sections  or 
belts,  distingnished  by  their  different  elevation  and  features.  Of 
these  the  coast  strip  has  always  been  known  as  Mekran.^ 
The  name  is  employed  by  the  natives  themselves  of 
different  parts  of  the  country ;  but  its  strict  application  appt  ars 
to  be  to  the  zone,  some  sixty  t^  seventy  miles  in  average  width, 
which  slopes  upwards  from  tlic  coast  t^  the  scarp  of  the  main 
Beluch  plateau,  and  varies  in  height  from  one  to  hve  hundred 
feet.  This  strip  consists  of  a  series  of  long  parallel  sand-chains, 
separating  shallow  valleys,  for  the  most  part  bare  and  barren, 
until  we  come  to  the  depression  at  the  base  of  the  border 
scarp,  which  is  well-watered,  and  dotted  with  numerous  villaf^s 
and  date  groves.  On  the  whole  this  belt  has  relatively  not  much 
to  complain  of  in  respect  of  water ;  Colonel  Ross  in  his  journey 
along  the  coast  from  J  ask  to  (  iwadur,  a  distance  of  300  miles, 
having  encountered  eight  considerable  rivers.  The  water  supply, 
however,  is  ill-regulated  and  unsteady ;  and  during  inucb  of  the 
year  the  river  beds  are  empty,  or  contain  only  disconnected  pools. 
Mekran  might  easily  be  made  far  more  fertile  than  it  is  at  present. 
There  is  splendid  pasturage  for  camels,  and  sheep  and  goats  are 
nnmerons ;  wliile  date  groves  and  grain  crops  spring  into  life  at 
the  very  sight  of  water.    In  Mekran  a  different  dialect  is  spoken 

'  Marco  Polo  (book  Hi.  cap.  xxx.)  called  it  Kesmaconm,  i.e.  Kcj- Mekran.  The 
sanie  doable  name  has  been  applied  to  it  by  Ibn  Ilatutah,  Sidi  All,  Sberif-ed-Din, 
and  P.  della  Valle.  The  namo  Mekran  luis  Ikch  ciimnionly,  hut  erroneously, 
derived  from  M?ihi  Khoran,  i.e.  tli.'  fi'*h-eatei>,  or  irhtfit/ojihuf/i,  winch  wa.s  thu 
title  given  tu  the  inhabitants  of  the  Belucbi  cotiiit-fringe  hy  Arriau.  But  the 
word  ifl a  Dravidina  OBmeiMkd  appeacias  Ifakarain the  Brkat  SanhUaot  Vanba 
MibiFa  la  a  list  of  the  tribes  oontigoou  to  India  on  the  west.  It  Is  also  the 
Uunfimi  of  Stephen  of  Bytantiam,  and  the  Uakoian  of  Tabari  and  Moses  of 
Chorenc.  Even  were  it  not  a  Dravidian  name,  in  no  old  Aryan  dialect  could  it 
signify  Bsb-eatertf. 
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from  Northern  BelnchiatBD,  and  is  supposed  to  be  a  patois  of 

Persian  intermingled  with  Indian  words,  or  i-ice  vei-m. 

Above  Mekran  and  along  the  entire  extent  of  Beluchistan,  both 
Persian  and  Kelati,  extends  the  elevated  area,  3,000  to  4,000 
,pj^^  feet  in  height,  of  what  has  been  desiiifTiated  the  Beluch 

Beiuch  plateau.  North  of  the  scarp,  which  constitutes  the  water 
plateau  parting,  the  rivers — as,  for  instance,  the  Bampur  and 
Maahkid — flow  away  from  tlie  sea,  and  are  nltimately  lost  in  lai|pe 
Immwms  or  swamps,  which  at  different  periods  of  the  year  present 
the  appearance  of  vast  lagoons  and  shallow  marshes. 

Merging;on  the  north  in  the  plateau  of  Persian  Belnchistan  i» 
the  mountain  region  of  Serhad,  in  reality  the  southern  prolongation 
of  the  great  elevated  mass  forming  the  highlands  of 
Khoi  urtitn.  riiis  remote  and  inaccessible  district  has  long 
baffled  the  zeal  of  European  explorers,  Pottinger  and  St.  John 
having  both  tried  in  vain  to  enter  it.  At  length  in  1H85  Captain 
11.  II.  Jennings,  an  officer  deputed  by  the  Indian  Government,  was 
the  first  to  penetrate  its  mysteries,  and  to  give  to  it  an  existence- 
on  the  map.  Its  local  name  is,  not  inappropriately,  Yaghistan,  i.e. 
the  country  of  the  Yaghis,  or  outlaws  of  Belnchistan,  Afghanistan, 
and  Seistan.  He  reported  it  to  consist  of  a  mountain  plateau, 
from  3,500  to  6,000  feet  in  height,  surrounded  by  higher  ranges, 
beyond  which  are  deserts  on  the  north-east  and  west,  while  on  the 
south  are  the  districts  of  Bampur  and  Dizak.  It  contains  two  of 
the  hamuiui  or  swamps  which  I  have  mentioned,  and,  what  is  more 
remarkable,  an  active  volcano  with  three  craters  12,081  feet  in 
height.  This  extraordinary  mountain,  at  a  distance  of  200  miles 
from  the  coast,  might  appear  to  violate  the  commonly  accepted 
theory  of  a  subtle  connection  between  volcanoes  and  the  sea, 
unless,  which  is  probable,  we  suppose  it  to  have  stood  upon  the 
southern  shore  of  the  great  central  sea  of  prehistoric  Iran.  It  is 
called  the  Knh-i-Tuftan,  and  also  the  Kuh-i-Naushada,  or  moun* 
tain  of  sal  ammoniac,  that  substance  being  obtained  from  its  sides* 
To  the  south-east  between  Bampur  and  Bam  is  another  snow- 
crowned  peak,  the  Kuh-i-Basman.  which  is  an  extinct  volcano,  and 
rises  in  splendid  isolation  from  the  desert.  Captain  Jennings 
found  Serhad  to  be  inhabited  by  Belnehi,  Kurd,  and  Brahni  trills, 
with  an  alleged  total  of  i3,o00  ikmilies.^    All  were  Sunnis,  all 

*  TliiB  is,  of  course,  a  mistake.  8o»  at  the  other  extreme,  is  Hina  Ifehdi 
JChaa*s  estinuite  of  1,425  lsDiUie!>. 
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detested  the  Persians,  all  snbaisted  npon  rapine ;  and  the  Persian 
anthorily  amounted  to  little  more  tluin  a  prudent  recognition  of 
local  chieftains  and  an  occasional  armed  expedition  for  the  collec- 
tion of  revenue.  Serhad  produce  an  unlimited  supply  of  sheop 
and  goats,  and  grows  an  immense  amount  of  tiuuansk,  camel-thorn, 
and  asat(eti(]a.  Its  principal  place,  and  indeetl  tlie  only  place 
wliich  lias  hitherto  figured  on  the  map,  is  Waaht,  a  large  village 
inhabited  by  Kurds. 

A  few  of  the  remaining  districts  or  subdivisions  of  the  province 
are  deserving  of  mention.  Dizak  in  the  east  is  administered  by  a 
Dunk  deputy  of  the  Governor  of  Bampor.  It  includes  Kohak, 
the  border  district  that  was  forcibly  appropriated  by  the 
Persians  in  1873,  and  Jalk,  the  extreme  possession  of  Persia,  as 
oflEicially  certified,  on  the  north-east.  Jalk,  i.e.  the  '  Desolate,'  con- 
sists of  a  number  of  villages,  with  a  total  population  of  2,500  to 
8,000,  and  of  nine  picturesque  loop-holed  forts  in  a  h'liz  date  grove 
lilling  the  mouth  of  a  ravine  for  a  distance  of  about  iuur  miles.  The 
principal,  or  Miri  fort,  was  formerly  destroyed  by  a  detaclinient  of 
Nadir  Shah's  army;  but,  thou«ifh  in  a  state  of  dilapidation,  its  walls 
are  still  iilly  feet  high,  and  it  is  impregnable  against  Beiuchi  attack. 
In  the  Jalk  palm  groves  are  a  number  of  ancient  brick-domed 
structures  of  various  shapes  from  twenty  to  sixty  feet  in  height, 
which  are  supposed  to  be  tombs,  and  are  locally  attributed  to  a  race 
of  Kafirs  many  hundred  years  ago. 

The  district  of  Serbaz,  to  the  north  of  Chahbar  and  Gwetter  ^ 
has  been  more  finquently  visited  by  Europeans,  inasmuch  as 
through  it  run  the  main  routes  from  the  sea  to  Bampur. 
It  contains  Kasrkund,  the  principal  town  and  beat  of 
government  of  Persian  Mekran. 

Between  Serbaz  and  Bani-Xarnniahir,  which  I  have  spoken  of 
earlier  as  the  frontier  province  of  Kerman,  is  the  considerable  dis- 
trict of  Bampur,'  whose  chief  town,  bearing  the  same 
name,  is  the  capital  of  the  Grovemor  of  Persian  Beluchi« 
Stan,  who  is  himself  subordinate  to  the  Prince  Governor  of 
Kerman.   The  chief  feature  of  Bampur  is  a  large,  well-bnilt  mud 

■  For  theae  pofto,  I  lefer  mj  j«ad«n  to  a  futuie  olupier  on  tho  Penian  Onlf . 

*  Pur  is  the  termioatioiit  signlfyiDg  *  town  '  (Sanskrit  jmn»),  .so  oommon  in 
Indian  names  of  places,  e.g.  Cawnpore,  Manipur.  It,  or  its  neighbour  Pahura,  is 
suppo:!<cd  to  be  the  Tlovpa,  the  capital  of  Gedroei*,  through  which  Alexsador 
marched  on  his  w&y  back  from  India  in  324  B,o. 
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fort)  crowning  an  elevation  about  100  feet  in  height)  three  milee 
north  of  the  Bampnr  river)  whoee  waters^  regulated  by  dykes,  are 
distributed  over  the  grain-prodaoing  landS)  whidh  are  Crown 

property,  of  the  snrronnding  villages.  A  garrison  is  kept  here  of 
fifty  artillery  with  six  gnns,  as  well  as  three  hundred  regular 
inl'autry  and  fifty  cavaliy.  There  is  also  a  pennaneut  Beluch  militia 
five  hundred  strong  in  the  neigh l)ourliood.  The  I'ersiaiis  have  lately 
built  a  large  new  fort  nf  Pahura  (where  also  is  a  lofty  old  tort), 
about  fourteen  miles  to  the  east  of  Bampur.  It  covers  a  aqaare  of 
200  yards,  has  four  towers,  and  can  aooommodate  1 ,000  men. 

To  the  south-east  of  Bampur,  and  norf  li  of  Jask,  is  the  little 
known  and  almost  unexplored  region  of  Bashakerd,  whose  prin* 
cipal  town  is  Anguhran.  It  is  a  backward  and  im- 
practicable  region,  consisting  of  a  labynnth  of  rugged 
hills,  intersected  by  huge  rocky  watercourses,  and  containing  a 
scanty  population  of  half- naked  savages,  with  a  marked  infusion 
of  negro  i)lood.  in  the  region  between  .Jask  and  Bint,  lVi*sian 
authority  is  less  firmly  established  than  on  the  eastern  border  ;  and 
the  petty  chieitunis  in  thif*  neighbourhood  are  practiailly  left  alone 
long  as  a  moderate  revenue  is  paid  into  the  royal  exchequer. 
I  have  described  Persian  Beluchistan  as  it  now  exists  in  the 
hands  of  its  Persian  masters.  It  cannot  be  contended  that  their 
Persnn  ^1®  bas  bocn  a  success.  On  the  contraiy,  it  has  been 
^*  attended  with  oppression,  corruption,  and  consequent 
revolt.  I  have  frequently  depicted  the  Persian  petty  governor  or 
official  as  one  of  the  most  undesirable  and  flagitious  of  the  human 
race  :  and  with  a  poor,  unarmed  population,  stich  as  they  have 
encountered  in  Bfluchistan.  the  nu-nibers  of  iiis  class  have  found 
ample  scope  for  all  their  talents.  Taxes  have  been  collected  twice 
over  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet :  local  chiefs  have  Im-ii  arrested 
or  removed ;  the  people  have  been  driven  from  their  homes.  The 
consequence  is  that  agriculture  has  fallen  into  decay,  the  irrigation 
system  has  broken  down,  and  the  miserable  peasants  have  flocked 
out  of  the  country  in  hundreds  to  India  or  Muscat.  Owing  to 
the  neglect  and  collapse  of  the  dykes  on  all  the  smaller  rivers, 
whereby  their  waters  were  held  up  and  diffused  in  canals  over  the 
land,  the  channels  of  the  main  rivers  have  widened  to  an  enormous 
extent,  the  water  furrowing  an  aimless  course  down  their  sandy 
beds.  Thus  the  Dasht,  which  in  187G  was  1357  yards  in  width, 
in  1889  was  660;  the  Eapch  or  Rabj,  which  in  1609  was  220 
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yards  across,  in  ibbi)  waa  (ilG.  At  Bampur,  the  exaaperatiou 
aroused  by  the  Persian  Governor,  one  Abul  Path  Klian,  a  notable 
spedmen  of  his  breed,  was  ho  great  that,  in  June  1889,  the  people 
arofle^  and  besieged  him ^ in  his  fort;  nor  was  the  revolt  allayed 
till  a  more  politic  successor  had  appeared  npon  the  scene,  and  sent 
the  delinquent  in  chains  to  Kerman.  The  new  Governor,  JemaU 
ed-Din  Khan,  is  a  strong  man,  and  has  ruled  well.  The  discontent 
is  now  subsiding,  and  the  poor  Behichis,  having  made  their  protest, 
will  probablv  relapse  into  the  stjign.iiit  acquiescence  that  is  be- 
gotten by  the  fearful  sight  of  breech-loaders  and  mountain-guns. 

The  spectacle  that  may  be  witnessed  across  the  border  is  not 
one  that  is  calculated  to  increase  their  contentment  with  Persian 
Britain  ^^^^1  whilt'  it  augments  the  respect  in  which  they  have 
acrtMjHthe  long  held  the  British  name.    There,  their  brethren  in 

border  ^ 

Independent  or  Kelati  Beluchistan,  under  the  aagis  of 
British  protection,  are  living  in  comparative  security  and  quietude, 
in  the  enjoyment  of  a  liberty  which  their  own  violence  or  mutiny 
alone  can  endanger.   The  recent  journey  of  Sir  R.  Sandeman,^ 

the  capable  administrator  of  British  Beluchistan,  in  the  winter  of 
1890—91,  froiii  Kurraclu  ci''  liela  to  Panjgur,  the  border  stat^* 
adjoining  the  Persian  Kohak,  while  projectetl  in  order  to  reopen 
the  old  hijildh  route  between  Sind  and  Seistan,  has  had  the 
further  effect  of  coniiruiitijLr  the  Beluchi  chiellains,  from  the  Khan 
of  Kelat  downwards,  in  their  lovaltv  to  the  British  Crown.  A 
detachment  of  Beluchi  levies  keeps  the  peace  in  Panjgur;  the 
entire  state  of  Beluchistan  may  be  said  to  be  passing  as  placidly 
under  British  rule  as  has  Bokhara  under  that  of  her  northern 
rival ;  and  the  real  neighbour  of  Persia  on  the  south-east  is  not 
the  Khan  of  Kharan.  or  of  Kej,  or  even  of  Kelat,  but  the  British  raj 
who  holds  the  keys  of  empire  at  Calcutta.  , 

B0UT£&  IN  THE  £A8T£BK  PrOVIIiICES.^ 

J.  Enstem~Central  Proritiees. 

Kashas  to  Ve/.d.-  Sergeant  Gibbons  (1«31),  Jourrial  of  th€  Jt.O'.H.,  vol.  li. ; 
A.  PBteRDaDn  (1860),  Jteken  tm  Orimt,  voL  ii.  pp.  210-2^0. 

'  1  grieve  to  siy  that  this  (rscelleiit  frontier  officer  lias,  just  when  st;»rtinp 
upon  a  «oronf1  lour  in  Sf>iith  Beluchistan,  died  at  Lus  Bela  ( Jan.  1892  ).  An  hour 
before  h<!ariiig  by  ieh;gnii«  of  his  dcuth,  1  received  a  lontr  and  enthuhiastic  letter 
from  him  aboot  his  frontier  policy,  of  which  I  was  a  uunlial  advocata 

*  la  this  taUe  iMd.  signifies  the  work  by  the  same  vrriter  before  meutiooed. 
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Isfahan  to  Yezd (rid  Gulnidbad,  Nau  Gumbaz,  and  Akdn).  -K.  Abbott  (1849), 
Jortrnal  of  the  Jt.O .S  ,vcA.  xxv.  pp.  10-20;  bir  F.  Ooldsmki  (1S»;.")),  Tehgraph  and 
Travel^  pp.  oti3-y;  Colunt  l  Euan-Smith  Ett$tern  Pcr.sut,  vol.  i.  pp.  I«v4-I73; 

E.  Floyer  (1876),  L  nr^jflored  Beluchutant  cap.  xv. ;  E.  Stack  (1881),  SU  MontJU 
in  PBtnia,  vol,  ii.  eap.  i. 

Dbbbid  to  Yekd  (jnd  Afaaignb  ud  Taft;).— Colonel  Tr£sel  (1807);  (8ir> 
C.  HBtBmgOX  (}%7hy.  Journey  through  Xhvrojuin,  vol.  i.  cap.  ui. 

Sif IBAZ  TO  Tbzd  {rid  ZerghujD,  SeiduD*  M ebrabadt  and  Abai^b). — A.  Dapr6- 
{1808 I*'>v'7/?/  rn  Perge^  vol.  ii.  cap.  xli. 

YK/.i/iKH.\.sT  TO  Kerm AN  — Sergeant  (}ibbon.s  (1831),  ihifl. 

Vezd  to  (rid  Kenuanshahan,  Anar,  and  Bahraruauau;.— K.  Abbott 

(1818),  tm,  pp.  2I-D :  Sir  F.  Qoldsmid  (1866),  ihU„  pp.  578-JS80;  Colonel  Boan* 
Smith  (1870),  <Mtf.,  pp.  176-183 ;  B.  Floyer  (1876),  iM,  cap.  ziv. ;  B.  Stack 
(1881),  tMf..  vol.  L 

YEzn  TO  KARrT..~M.  AX'ourt  (1826),  iVtfrra/iVtf 

Yezd  Tf )  H  er  at  (rm  Kbaf).— Captain  Chmtie (1810),  Appendix  to  Pottinger'a 
Travels  in  JJclmchistan. 

Yezd  to  Meshed.— CapUin  Truilhier  (1807),  Jlemoirct  par  M.  Daussy. 

Tbzd  to  Tabbab  (rid  Sokand,  Pasbt>i-Badan,  Khur,  and  JCehrjan).— (Sir) 
C.  MacGregor  (1876),  iHd^  vol.  i.  pp.  81-121 1  Colonel  C.  B.  Stewart  (1880),  Pro* 
eteding*  ^  the  (new  8erie8)^«:«t>L  ill. 

YczD  TO  Hemxan  (rid  Annrck).— Lieuteoant  U.  fi.  Vaughan  (1888),  Prpceed' 
i/u/K  of  the  /^.ff.S.  (new  fieries),  vol.  xii. 

Kebjian  to  .SnniAz.  1.  (rid  hihehr-i-Babek  and  Ar«iinjan),— (Sir)  H.  I'ottinger 
(1810),  ilfid.,  cap.  xvii.  2.  (via  Saidabad  and  Niriz)— (Sir)  0.  St.  John  (1872), 
EMern  Pertia,  voL  i.  pp.  92.111. 

Shibax  to  Bah  (rid  Kirii,  Saidabad,  Abmedi,  and  Rudbar).»IC  Abbott  (1860), 
ibid^  pp.  29-78. 

Bam  to  Ski?TAN-.    Ci.!(»nL'l  Euan-Smith  (1S72).  IhlJ.,  ly.  2n-255. 

Kkkman  to  I'>.\MPi  ii  (via  Bam  and  iiegan).— (Sir )  H.  I'oitinger  (1810),  ihiU.f 
cnps.  xii. -XV. ;  Sir  F.  Uoldsmid  (1866),  ilrid.,  pp.  5i»0-»j05  ;  Colonel  Euan-bmitb 
(1871),  <       pp.  191-206;  (Sir)  0.  St.  John  (1872),  ibid.,  pp.  79-91. 

Kbem AN  TO  BlBJAKD.— J.  P.  Forrier  (1845),  Clamran  Jtimmeys,  p.  44a 

Kbbmam  to  Nbh.— N.  do  Kbanlkoff  (1869),  Mimeift^  pp.  156-186. 

Herman  to  Ruxdbr  .\nnA-.  1.  (rid  Baft  and  rrr  n  ' ;  2.  (rid  Rudbar  and  Rah- 
bor).-  A.H.8chindler(lS7I0, /^V//.rfer  Gt$<-U.fur  Erd.zn  Z>V        1881,pp  :U)7^366. 

Ling  AH  xo  Yezd  (rid  Bostak  and  Forg).— Lieutenant  U.  B.  Vaughan  (1888)^. 
ibid, 

n,  Persian  Beluchutan* 

BUNOEB  Abbas  TO  BAlf.'Sir  F.  Goldsmid  (1872),  ^owmal  ^  ih9 
vol.  xlvii.  p.  188;  Colonrl  Enan-Smith.  ibid.,  pp.  227-210 

Task  to  Bundeb  Abbab.— Captain  W.  F.  Grant  (1809),  Journal  of  the  Jicj/al 
Ai^iatir  Sucirty^  vol.  T.,  1839. 

jAbfcL  TO  Kebmak  (rid  Anguhran,  Manujan,  Kabnu,  and  Baian). — B.  Flojer 
(1876),        cap*.  TiL-odi. 

Jask  to  Bampub.  1.  (jrid  Oeb).~Captain  W.  P.  Gtaiit  (1809),  iUd,  2.  (rid 
Bint  and  Fanoch  Pas.s).^E.  Floyer  (1876),  pp.  4.78|  and  Jwmal  ^  tkt 
Jt.a.S.,  vol.  xlvii.  p.  188. 

JA8K  TO  UwADLR  (rid  Chahbttr).~Colonel  E.  C.  VimR  (1867),  Proceedingt  qf 
the  Ji.G.S.t  vol  xvi.  p.  lad. 
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Chahbab  TO  Oeh.— Captain  W.  P.  Grant  (1809),  ihJd. 
CHAtiBAB  TO  fiAicPUB.— Six  F.  Goldsmid  (1866),  Telejfraph  and  Travel, 
pp.  605-6 IG 

GWETTEK  TO  Bampur  {vid  Kiii>rkuDd).— Captain  W.  P.  Gnuit  (180»),  ilrid. 
QWADtm  TO  Bam  PUB  (vM  Chixakand  Kan-knnd).— Uajor  B.  Lorett  (1871), 
Eutm  FenU,  vol.  i.  pp.  12E-18L 

GWADUB  TO  Jalk  («mS  Pf«liiii>.— <8ir)  O.  Bt.  John  (1872),  itid.,  pp.  18-63, 

Bampur  to  Pisiitx  (Hd  Serbai).— Major  B.  LoTett  (1871),  iKil., pp.  181-183 ; 
Oolone)  Knun-Smith  (1871),  ihid.,  pp.  212-223. 

Jalk  to  BAJiruB.— (Sir)  O.  bU  John  (1872),  iHd.^  pp.  64-78. 
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CHAPl'EB  XXIV 

THE*  SOrTH-WESTERN  PROVINCES 

Medus  iiifestus  .sibi  Inctaosis 
Dii>5idet  armis. 

Horace,  Carm.  iii.  8. 

The  PersiuD,  ^l&^yrian,  ;incl  Babylonian  monarchies  might  he  gained  in  u 
morning  with  faith  and  the  flourish  of  a  sabre. 

B.  Dl8liABLZ»  Tonwed. 

The  phyfiical  conformation  of  Persia,  presenting  as  it  does  the 
extreme  vicissitudes  of  climate,  corresponding  witli  thot^e  of  altitude, 
NomMl  from  the  enervating  heat  of  the  coast  plains  to  the  rigour 
^  of  mouDtain  heights  rarely  left  by  the  snow ;  the  TBcial 
features  and  archaic  habits  of  many  of  its  peoples;  and  the 
unsettled  character  of  its  government,  are  responsible  for  a  phe- 
nomenon that  has  almost  disappeared  from  the  organisation  of 
other  states  upon  wliicli  civil isatiuii  luis  in  any  Lle$j;Tee  laid  its 
i^ry^it^^^siii^^  fint^er.  In  feiiiitrirs  wiWl  W'lllCtl  l\W  Ol'diiiat  v  r.nglisli- 
man  7s~11nniHa7,njt'  it  as  natiNc,  or  colonist,  or  rrsideiit,  jjopula-^ 
tiou,  atti-acted  by  agriculture  or  congested  by  industry,  is  settled, 
and  for  the  most  part  sedentary,  movement  to  and  fi-o  being 
limited  to  the  more  or  less  permanent  migrations  of  families^  in 
deference  to  the  exigencies  of  comfort)  of  livelihood,  or  of  space. 
An  alternative  residence,  according  to  the  season  of  year,  is  the 
privilege  of  wealth  and  the  mark  of  luxury.  In  Persia,  on  the 
other  hand,  where  population  is  sparse,  where  the  cultivable  area 
is  relatively  small,  and  where  great  spaces  are  occupied  by  bleak 
moiniiiiiii  distjfliitfi^^emote  from  the  control  of  ^u,'^jLXii:iio.nt^  aiid 
ail;ij)ted  to\Gastom^ratlu'r  than  ijtri'ji -^^1  i'.'d--j[>m^»»>tji  the  im- 
memorial pi  escHpSon  of  tlie  East  Mtill  survives  ;  the  triU-a  itiuve  in 
compact  detachments  according  to  the  period  of  the  year,  cai  rying 
with  them  their  entire  household  furniture  and  wealth,  and  ex- 
changing the  lowland  valleys  or  riverain  plains,  which  they  have 
oocopied  during  the  winter,  for  the  higher  and  cooler  crests,  where 
life  is  supportable  in  the  summer  heats.   Kisklak  (from  highy  i.e. 
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winter),  and  yeilak  (from  yil,  i.e.  year),  are  Tarkish  words  em* 
ployed  for  ihe  tribal  hannts  at  the  two  periods.    The  Persian 

words  rjarrmir  (warm  region)  and  sarrlsir  (cold  region)  cover  a 
similar  application.  At  the  division  of  thf  seasons  the  nomads 
may  be  encountered  upon  the  march,  tlieir  black  goats'-hair  tents, 
as  easily  pitclied  as  struck,  dotting  the  slopes,  and  thousands  of 
sheep  and  goats  heralding  or  encumbering  the  column.  Even 
at  other  times  in  ahnost  every  province  of  Persia,  but  particularly 
in  those  which  I  now  approach,  the  traveller  off  the  beaten  track 
will  alight  npon  their  encampments,  and  may  study  in  nineteenth 
century  duplicate  the  pastoral  economy  of  the  books  of  Genesis  or 
Job. 

A  perusal  of  the  pages  of  this  work  will  have  shown  that  the 

population  of  Persia  is  in  no  sense  of  a  homogeneous  description. 
Foimgn  l*laced  i\a  her  territories  have  been  in  the  track  of 
armies,  they  have  been  repeateilly  overrun,  and  at  times 
held  in  long-enduring  pawn.  As  the  human  tide  has  ebbed  and 
flowed,  it  has  deposited  large  portions  of  its  burden  upon  Persian 
soil;  and  the  mere  spectacle  of  a  country,  owning  an  Iranian 
majority  among  its  people,  an  Arabian  religion,  and  a  Turkish 
ruling  dynasty,  is  enongh  to  indicate  a  history  of  storm.  It  is 
ftom  the  foreign  elements  thns  imported  into  Persia^juidJlmis^Bo 
to  speak,  precipitaied  ana  leit,  mat  thenomai^jgortioii  of  hfiji 

present  popniation  is  chieily»  thnngh  n»fc  wholly^  derivecl.  

Roughly  sf>eaking.  the  tribes  of  Persia »  are  susceptible  of  a 
fourfold  classiHcation — Turks  (i.e.  offshoots  of  the  great  i'ui  ki  or 
TribeHof  Turkoman  or  Tartar  stock,  not  to  be  confust'd  with  the 
PenuA  Osmanli  branch  of  the  same  ruotj;  Arabs,  Beluchis,  and 
a  great  nameless  class,  sometimes  described  as  Leks,  by  those  who 
defend  their  common  Iranian  origin,  more  commonly  known  by  the 
names  of  their  various  constituent  elements,  the  principal  of  which 
are  the  Knrds  and  Lnrs,  with  the  Feilis,  Bakhtiaris,  Mamasennis, 
etc.,  as  snb-divisions  of  the  latter  title.    In  a  greater  or  leas 

'  Of  the  few  existing  accounts  of  the  tribes  of  Persia,  I  can  only  cite  the 
following  as  in  the  lca«t  satisfactory:  Sir  J.  Malcolm  (18(K»-1()),  Hutory,  vol.  ii. 
cap  xxiii. ;  M.  Jouannin  in  Dupr6's  Voyage  en  Perte  (1808) ;  J.  P.  Morier  (1814- 
15).  Jowmal  of  th$  R.  OA,  vol.  vii.  pp.  230-42 ;  C.  Bitter  (1838-40).  Dis  MkmOe 
fw»  AtitH,  vol.  Ti;  Sir  J.  Shdl  (1840l^),  Note  to  Lsdj  SbeU's  OUmpte$  §f  lJf§i 
Ckmite  J.  de  Eochechonart  (1865),  Sourenirg,  cap.  iv. ;  and  F.  Spiegel,  JBnmiaeke 
AU0fikt^^^^*' >  >■  Hitter's  is  the  roost  coraprebeosiTe  aocoant,  aod  eoixe- 
gpftwfl*  more  ueaxly  tbao  the  others  to  the  ttatut  quo. 
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degree  vM  these  tribes  contain  a  :^ettlec3  population,  which  in  the 
case  of  the  Turks  constitutors  an  enormously  preponderant  ma- 
jority, in  that  of  the  Arabs  and  Beluchis  a  decided  majority,  in 
that  of  the  Kaids  and  Lurs  a  decided  minority.  The  settled  peoples 
are  known  as  shehr-^nishins  or  dehnnishins^  i.e.  dwellers  in  cities 
or  villages ;  tiie  nomads  as  sahra^niMMy  i.e.  dwellers  in  the  open 
conntry.  All  nomads  may  further  be  gronped  under  the  designation 
lUat,  a  Turkish  word,  which  is  the  plnral  of  II,  a  family  or  dan. 
Of  the  entire  population  of  Persia  it  has  been  assnmed  that  one 
quarter,  or  over  2,000,000,  are  in  the  nomadic  state.^ 

Among  the  Turkish  tribes  of  Pei'sia,  wliich  are  most  numerons- 
in  the  noith  and  north-west,  the  best  knov\Ti  .'ire  tlie  Kajars  (ihe 
Turin  Slmli),  the  Afshars  (the  tribe  of  Nadir  Shah), 

the  Karaguzlus  of  Hamadan,the  Shah  Sevens  of  Ardebil  '^ 
(supplying  the  Royal  Bodyguard),  the  Turkomans  of  the  Gurgan 
and  Atrek  valleys,  and  the  Kashkai  hordes  of  Fars  and  Laristan. 
Of  these  the  last  three  contain  the  only  remaining  nomad  ele- 
ments, changing  their  pastures  according  to  the  season  of  the  year. 
The  Goklan  and  Yomut  Turkomans  have  been  dealt  with  in  Vol.  I. 
and  the  Kashkais  in  Chapter  XX. 

Of  the  Arab  tribes,  I  have  previously  mentioned  some  sections, 
localised  in  the  eastern  districts  of  Khorasan.  'J  liere  are  also  nianv 
Arab*,  Persianiseil  Arab  tribes  both  in  tlie  neiirhbourhood  of 
Knras,  etc.  Teheran  and  aloncr  the  ronst-frinf?f^  of  t]ie  Gulf  The 
Kurds  T  have  already  dfseribed,  both  on  the  north-east  and  north- 
west frontiers.  Sinn'larly  the  Belucbis,  who  are  to  be  found  in 
Seistan,  Persian  Belucln'stan.  and  on  the  Gulf  fringe,  have  been 
dealt  with  in  Chapter  XXIII.  The  most  conspicuous  iUastrations, 
however,  d  both  the  second  and  the  third  class,  above  mentioned, 

'  It  is  impossible  to  arrive  at  any  scientific  cstimnto  of  the  numbers  of  the 
nomad  population.  No  census  or  register  of  births  is  kept ;  the  scale  of  military 
contribution  affords  no  clue ;  and  an  approximate  calculation  is  only  arrived  at 
by  taking  tho  nainber  of  the  famillM,  which  are  roughly  ascertained  for 
porpoees  by  the  cbiefs.  SqnaUy  difllciilt  Is  it  to  explore  their  past  history.  The 
nomad  tribes  appear  never  to  have  developed  a  fo1lE*lore,  or  produced  a  book,  or 
hnTbonrfHl  an  historian,  ^uch  his(r»rical  di't;ul>  ns  are  contained  in  this  chnptcr 
ti.'ivo  bo(<n  laboriously  gleaned  from  a  wide  variety  of  sources,  partly  writteu, 
partly  oral. 

*  The  Shah  Sevens  or  King-lovers  were  so  caUed  by  Shah  Abbas  the  Great, 
who,  in  order  to  break  the  excessive  power  of  the  seven  Kisilbash,  or  Bed-Head 
tribes,  who  had  raised  Ismail  to  the  throne,  constituted  a  new  tribe  of  his  own 
supporters. 
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occur  in  the  provinces  to  which  my  survey  of  the  Persian  dominions 
has  now  brought  me.  Here  are  to  be  found  at  once  the  most 
interesting,  the  most  original,  and  the  least  generally  known,  of  the 

subjects  of  the  Shah. 

Before  I  proceed  to  their  exam i nation,  let  me  premise  tliat 
nomad  life  everywlieie  in  Puivsia  (and.  indfod,  wherevt*r  1  have  seen 
^  ^  it,  the  Bedouin  of  Arabia  and  the  Turkoman  of  the  Desert 
presenting  much  the  same  characteristics)  exhibits  certain 
latica  common  features  which  are  predicable  of  it,  independently 
of  laoe  and  politics.  These  are  features,  firstly,  of  organisation, 
and  secondly,  of  character.  Tribal  and  clan  feeling  is  very  strong. 
A  patriarchal  form  of  government,  i.e.  deference  to  elders  or  headmen, 
successively  of  the  household  or  tent,  of  the  village  or  camp,  of  the 
clan,  and  of  the  tribe,  is  universal.  Obedience  and  loyalty  are  ob- 
served within  these  limits,  but  not  outside  them.  Taxation  is  only 
successfully  exacted  by  a  Government  that  employs  tliis  machinery  ; 
and  the  intrusion  of  a  civil  i*evenue  ofHctM-  would  be  a  ])erilou8  *'x- 
periment.  A  military  contribution  is  commonly  exacted  by  the 
State,  its  selection  and  equipment  being  left  to  the  chief.  The 
semi-independence  thus  created  renders  the  nomad  tribes  very 
laensitive  of  restraint  and  prone  to  rebellion,  the  more  so  as  Qovem- 
ment  interference  has  never  in  Persia  presented  itself  to  them 
except  in  the  guise  of  mean  and  odious  interference  with  their 
cherished  privileges,  of  ready-lipped  perfidy,  or  of  heartless  extor- 
tion.   Undeniable  virtues  of  character  are  balanced  in  them  bv 

• 

frank  and  unrepented  vices,  'lliey  are  hospitable,  domestic,  simple- 
minded,  innocent  of  the  foul  debauclit  ries  of  the  city  Persian.  On 
the  other  hand,  they  are  rough,  ignorant,  aud  sometimes  fierce, 
they  glorj'  in  plunder,'  and  are.  In  many  cases,  adroit  thieves. 
Little  practical  religion  is  known  to  them  but  that  of  blood,  which 
vents  itself  in  family  feuds,  pursued  with  unslaked  ferocity  till 

'  Sisoy  nmusing  stories  are  related  of  the  hereditarj'  taste  for  plunder  of  the 
nomad  Asiatic  tribes.  Malcolm  took  one  of  their  chiefs  to  India  in  1801,  and 
ackcd  him  what  he  thought  of  Calcutta.  His  eyes  glistened,  and  he  replied, 
•  What  a  noble  place  to  plunder  1 '  This  reminds  one  of  the  anec<lut4j  of  the 
Fienchinaii,  who,  when  ooodacted  to  the  poliafaed  gniiiite  tomb-chamber  in  the 
heart  of  the  Great  Pyramid,  exclaimed,  *Qael  joli  emplaoement  pour  an  bilhud  I ' 
A  limilar  stoiy  ia  related  of  an  Uzbeg  obief,  who,  hearing  Beg!  Jan  of  Bokhara 
dilate  npon  the  sweets  of  Paradise,  asked  him  if  there  w;i«  any  rk/r/mu,  or 
m  id incr,  there.  *  No,'  was  the  answer.  '  Ab,  then,'  be  said, '  Paradise  won't  do 
for  me.' 
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whole  households  have  sometimes  been  extirpated.  Tho  sympa- 
thetic and  not  too  squeamish  visitor  will  like  them.  They  will 
cause  the  croflS-grained  or  sensitive  to  blaspheme. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  attitnde  towards  them  of  the  State,  and  I 
may  here  Bummarise  what  will  appear  over  and  over  again  in  these 
^ernan  P^ff^  ^  Statement  that  nowhere  have  the  baser  and 
v^^^f  more  contemptible  aspects  of  Persian  government  been 
80  noticeable  or  so  calamitous  as  here.  The  intestine  warfare  of 
the  last  centur}'  led  Fath  Ali  Shah,  who,  thou^li  timid,  was  suf- 
ticieutly  astute,  to  see  that  the  powpr  of  th«'  sovereign  could  only 
be  effectively  maintaiiifd  in  Persia  by  one  of  two  irienns — unques- 
tioned military  sujieriority  on  the  part  of  tlie  monarch,  which  it 
required  a  Nadir,  or,  in  a  less  degree,  an  Agha  Mohammed,  to 
effect — or  a  policy  of  dissension  among  the  tribes  themselves.  He 
sednlonsly  devoted  himself  to  the  latter  object,  and  has  been  fol- 
lowed therein  by  his  successors.  The  very  feuds  of  which  I  have 
spoken,  and  by  which  members  even  of  the  same  tribe  are  distracted, 
have  been  made  the  instruments  of  State  policy.  One  tribe  has 
been  pitted  against  another  tribe,  one  chief  against  another  chief; 
and  thus  the  animosities  of  individuals  or  communities  have  served 
the  purpose  while  relieving  the  purse  of  the  sovereign.  At  the  same 
time  that  the  tribes  have  been  incited  to  mutual  destruction,  their 
leaders  have  been  torn  frnin  their  homes  and.  while  nominally 
detained  as  hostages,  have  been  subjected  to  the  corrupt  and 
demoralising  influences  of  the  capital.  Their  tenure  of  office  and 
their  restoration  to  their  people  have  been  dependent  upon  their 
willingness  to  serve  as  tools  of  the  policy  and  conduits  to  the  ex- 
chequer of  a  corrupt  administration.  The  only  chieftains  with  any 
shadow  of  real  power  now  left  in  Persia  are  the  Khan  of  Kuchan, 
the  Amir  of  Kain,  and  the  Vali  of  Pusht-i-Kuh.  SimnltaDeonsIy, 
the  armament  of  the  tribes  has  been  discouraged  ;  the  povertv  of 
the  chieftains  has  brought  with  it  a  de(  line  of  the  hoi'se-brecding 
establishments  for  which  they  were  once  famous;  and  wliere  the 
Tliats  of  TVrsia  formerly  constituted  her  ai  uieti  strengtli  on  the 
battieiieid,  they  are  now  dissabled,  disloyal,  and  broken.  Divide  ei 
impera  may  be  a  good  enough  motto  fcr  the  imp&rator,  but  it  is  a 
fatal  one  as  applied  to  his  victims  ;  and  the  Kajar  kings  will  have 
the  mischievous  distinction  in  history  of  having  sapped  and  deci- 
mated the  manhood  of  their  country. 

In  the  sixteenth  chapter  of  this  work  I  brought  my  survey  of 
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the  north-western  and  western  provinces  of  Persia  down  to  the 
parallels  of  Kermanshah  and  Uamadan,  through  which  towns 
Province  of  TUM  the  main  caravan  track  from  Baghdad  to  Teheran. 
Lnrirtiui    rphere  I  left  the  Kuids  of  the  Tuioo-Fersian  borderland 
in  oocnpation  at  once  of  the  anrronnding  territory  and  of  mj  pages. 
A  little  to  the  south  of  Kennanshah  they  adjoin  and  are  merged 
in  the  cognate,  or.  at  least,  not  alien,  tribes  of  Lurs,  who  give  their 
name  to  the  obscure  and  monntainons  province  of  Luristan.  This 
territorial  titk  lias  a  two-fold  signification,  accordin<i:  as  it  is  applied 
to  the  entirt'  country  inhabited  by  the  tribes  collectively  known  as 
LurB,  or  to  the  Persian  jxrovince  so  chilled,  which  is  administered 
l)y  a  governor  at  Khorremabad.    In  the  former  sense,  LuriatAn  may 
be  said  to  comprise  tlie  entire  belt  of  mountainous  country,  stretch- 
ing from  the  ]>lains  of  the  Tigris  and  the  frontier*mountains  on  the 
west  to  the  borders  of  Isfiihan  and  Faro  on  the  east,  and  from  the 
districts  of  Kermanshah  and  Hamadan  on  the  north  to  the  plains 
of  Arabistan  on  the  south.   The  principal  tribes  inhabiting  these 
mountain  ranges  are  severally  known  as  the  Feili,  Bakhtiari,  Kuh- 
gelu,  and  Mamasenni — all  of  which  M\  strictly  under  the  generic 
classification  of  Lurs,  although  the  title  is  disowned  or  has  beiMi 
abandoned  by  some  of  their  number.    In  its  restricted  or  adminis- 
trative sense,  in  wliich  T  shnll  liere  use  it,  Luristan  is  the  province 
inhabited  in  the  main  by  the  tirst  of  the  above  sub-divisions,  viz. 
the  Feili  Lurs.    Their  country  is  known  as  Lur-i-Kuchik,  or  Lesser 
Luristan,  and  is  roughly  divided  by  tlie  Ab-i-Di?:,  or  River  of  Dizful, 
from  Lur-i-Buzurg,  or  Greater  Luristan,  which,  being  peopled  by 
the  Bakhtiari  tribes,  who  possess  characteristics  and  interests  apart, 
has  come  to  be  popularly  known  as  Bakhtiari  Land,   The  classifi- 
cation that  I  shall  follow  will,  therefore,  be  threefold,  relating 
successively  to  Lup-i-Kuduk,  or  the  land  of  the  Feili  Lurs,  to 
Bakhtiari  l^and,  and  to  the  districts  of  the  n  iri;i iiii iiji  Lnr  tribes. 
This  done,  I  shall  }jass  to  the  province  of  Khnzi.-lan,  or  Arabistan, 
whicli  adjoins  the  administrative  T.uristau  on  the  sonth,  including 
some  of  the  more  southerly  Lui-s  within  its  borders,  and  stretches 
to  the  Tigris  Delta  and  the  Persian  Gulf, 
ii       Who  the  Lurs  are  and  whence  they  came  is  one  of  the  unsolved 
Mand  insoluble  riddles  of  history.     A  people  without  a  history. 
1 1  Origin  ot    ^  literature,  or  even  a  tradition,  presents  a  phenomenon 
f  jjitha  Lnn    Iq       of  which  sdence  stands  abashed.   Fifty  years  ago 
BawUnson  described  them  as  an  <  unknown  and  interesting  people ' ; 
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aud  although  in  thesf  pag»»s  will  be  presented  laniv  aids  to  know- 
ledsfe  than  can  t'lstnvhert*  hv  found,  yet  I  cannot  la-oTess  to  lift  the 
curtain  of  an  inscrutable  past.  Are  they  Turks  ?  Are  they  Per- 
sians  ?  Are  they  Semites  ?  All  three  hypotheses  have  been 
urged.  They  appear  to  belong  to  the  same  ethnical  group  as  the 
Kurds,  their  neighbours  on  the  north ;  nor  does  their  langu^, 
which  is  a  dialect  of  Persian,  diiETer  materially  from  the  Kurdish 
tongue.*  On  the  other  hand,  they  themselves  consider  it  an  insult 
to  be  confounded  with  the  Kurds,  whom  they  call  Leks ;  and  the 
majority  of  writers  have  agreed  m  regarding  them  as  the  veritable 
relics  of  the  old  Arj'an  or  Iranian  stock,  who  preceded  xVrabs, 
Turks,  and  Tartars  in  the  land,  liawlinson  says  that  tlieir  languaire 
is  descended  from  the  old  Farsi,  wliicb  was  cou'val  with,  but  dis- 
tinct from,  the  Pehlevi  tonmie  in  tlie  davs  of  the  Suiisanian  kintrs. 
Whilst,  however,  we  may  accept  this  as  the  most  probable  hypo- 
theeis,  and  may  even  be  led  fh^rohv  tt^  |>pg^p(^iinf.ii  heightened 
interest  these  last  survivals  of  aii^llustrious  stotS^  e  are  not  com- 
pelled to  endorse  the  rnnjnrturnl  mnninf finn  ^nf  Tinlrhf inri  with 
Bactria,  which  has  been  propounded  by  some  writers,'  or  to  localise 
tiieir  ancestral  home.  It  is  sufficient  to  believe  that  they  are 
Ary  ans  by  descent,  and  to  know  that  they  have  lived  tor  cen- 
turies in  tlieir  present  mountams.  The  word  Feili  means  a  l  ebel, 
while  the  word  Lur  is  commonly  applied  as  a  synonym  for  a  1>  i 
by  the  modern  Persians,  who  detest  the  Lurs  almost  as  cordially 
a&  they  are  detested  by  them. 

Of  the  numl)ers  of  the  I^urs  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  speak  with 
greater  confidence.  In  1  liawlinson  gave  the  numbers  of  the 
Numbers  ^^^^^^  l^^Ts  and  their  dependencies  as  5G,000  families  ;  in 
1848  I^ayard  returned  them  as  49,000  families.  In  the 
same  years  respectively,  Bawlinson  gave  the  totals  of  the  Bakhtiaris 
and  their  dependencies  as  28,000  fomUies,  Layard  as  37,700  iiunilies. 
A  calculation  made  in  1881  fixed  the  total  of  persons  as  ibllows  : 
Feilis  and  dependencies  210,(KK);  Bakhtiaris  and  dependencies, 
170,000;  Kidiorelus,  etc.  41,000;  grand  total  of  Lurs.  421 ,000. 
I  am  dispobetl  to  think  that  this  is  an  exaggerated  census ; 

*  Bioh,  the  traveller  in  Kurdistan,  deolared  that  the  Bakhtiaris  were  Kuidt* 

{Narrative,  etc.,  vol.  i.  p.  130). 

-  Some  have  jrone  so  far  ns  to  ha-p  on  tlii>  re>f'Tnblnnce  the  nssertiou  that  tin' 
Dakhtturi  are  the  relics  of  one  of  tho  (ueek  coiouies  left  by  Alexander  in  A^ia,  an 
hypotbesls  for  which  the  farther  support  b  ddmed  of  a  fttmilarit  j  in  the  Greek 
and  BokhtSari  Dational  dances. 
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althougli  the  prevalence  of  polypfamy  ainong  the  tribes,  and  the  large 
iamilies  reported  by  recent  travellers,  may  be  held  to  justify  the 
opposite  opinion. 

Lar-i-Kaohik,  or  Lesser  Luristan,  embiBoes  the  region  between 
Dizfnl  on  the  soath,  and  the  confines  of  Kermanshah  on  the  north, 
and  between  the  Ab-i«Diz  on  the  east,  and  the  Turkish 
frontier  on  the  west.  It  is  snhdivided  into  two  sections 
called  respectively  Pish-Knh,  i.e.  Before  the  Monntains,  or  Oismon* 
tane  Lnristan,  and  Pnsht-i-Kuh,  i.e.  Behind  the  Mountains,  or 
TransnioTitane  Liiristan.  the  dividiTio"  ridge  being  that  section  of 
th»'  Zairi'os  range  wliich  is  locally  known  as  the  Kebir  Kiih.  Till 
the  accession  of  the  Kajar  dynasty  th»'re  was  no  political  distinc- 
tion between  the  two ;  but  I'idh-lvuh  was  taken  away  by  Agha 
Mohammed  Shah  from  the  Vali  of  Luristan,  who  has  ever  since  been 
forced  to  content  himself  with  Pusht-i^Koh.  Hence  it  arises  that 
the  Feili  nomenclature,  which' was  ibrmerly  applied  to  the  whole  of 
Lnr*i-Knchik,  has  become  restricted  in  popular  usage  to  the  Posht- 
i-Knh,  the  Feilis  proper  oonstitntuig  the  bulk  of  the  population  in 
the  latter  district. 

Pish-Kuh,  which  is  the  eastern  portion  of  theLuristan  province, 
has  for  its  boundaries  Kermanshah  on  the  nortli.  the  Ab-i-Diz  and 
the  Bakhtiari  coiuitry  on  the  east  and  south,  and  the 
River  Kerkhah  on  tlie  west.  Tt  differs  both  iu  political 
organisation  and  in  the  chai*acter  of  its  people  from  Pusht-i-Kuh. 
For  since  the  partition  before  mentioned,  it  has  remained  under 
the  control  of  a  Persian  Governor,  instead  of  a  native  chief,  th»^ 
tughmals  or  petty  chieftains  (lit.  heads  of  the  house)  being  subordi- 
nate and  answerable  to  him ;  whilst,  owing  to  the  proximity  of  large 
towns,  such  as  Kermanshah,  Khorremabad,  and  Burujird,  to  the 
accessibility  of  the  district,  and  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
electric  telegraph,  its  population  has  been  much  more  exposed  to 
the  influence  of  Gos  ernment,  and  has  consequently  become  more 
sedentary  than  is  the  case  in  the  mountain  fastnesses  further  to 
the  west.  The  two  main  tribal  divisions  of  Pisli-Kuh  are  the 
Gulek  and  Seiewerzi  ;  and  these  are  subdivided  respectively  into 
the  Amala  and  Bala  Giriwa,  and  the  Sila  Sila  and  Dil£ux  tribes, 
which  in  Rawlinson's  and  Layard's  time  were,  as  now,  the  princi-' 
pal  names.  The  subheadings  or  clans  of  these  tribes  have,  howeyer, 
changed  yery  much  since  those  days,  haying  in  some  cases  disap- 
peared, and  in  others  changed  their  names ;  bo  that  it  is  useless  for 
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me  to  reproduce  op  refer  to  the  old  lists.'  Among  the  branches  of 
i]w  Un]n  Giriwa,  however,  the  Dirikwand  h.ive  retained  their  old 
pre-eminence  for  turbulence  and  brigandage.  They  are  now  under 
one  Mir  Haji  Khan,  who  is  at  chronic  enmity  with  his  nephew 
Mir  Namdar  Khan.  Botli  are  great  robbers,  and  when  not  exer- 
cising their  predatory  inclinations  at  each  other's  expense,  are  apt 
to  vent  them  npon  turavellers  by  the  Dizfnl-Ehorreniabad  road,  of 
the  greater  part  of  which,  on  the  principle,  I  imagine,  of  '  set  a 
thief  to  catch  a  thief,'  they  have  been  placed  in  charge  by  the 
government.*  For  this  service  they  are  supposed  to  receive  a 
subsidy  from  the  latter ;  but  as  this  is  rarely,  if  ever,  paid,  an 
apologist  for  their  excesses  may  Jind  therein  .some  excuse. 

T  have  s|)oken  of  Khorremabad  as  the  j  i  e-t'iit  se^t  of  government 
in  Luristan  ;  a  distinction  which  the  central  jxjsition  of  the  town 
Kiiorrem.    ^^d  its  i)hysical  advantages  have  secured  to  it  since  the 
ttbttd        Middle  Ages.^    A  solitary  rock  rises  suddenly  in  the  jaws 
of  a  pass,  opening  npon  a  rich  plain.    At  its  foot  lies  the  modem 
town,  which  does  not  contain  more  than  2,000  inhabitants.  Its 
summit  is  crowned  by  the  Bala  Hissar  or  ruined  castle  of  the 
Atabegs,  which  stands  np  with  gloomy  outline  of  walls  and  towers 
like  some  robber  stronghold  of  the  Rhine.   Here  these  all-but-inde- 
pendeut  rulers  of  a  hygone  age  lived  in  lordly  style,  the  castle 
lu'ing  supplied  with  water  by  a  deej)  shaft,  sunk  in  the  rock  to  n 
iiiagniticeiit  spring  below.    Within  tht' sliell  of  the  old  fort  Moham- 
med Ali  Mirza,  the  eldest  son  of  Fath  Ali  Shah,  and  governor  of 
Luristan,  built  himself  a  palace,  which  is  now  also  in  a  stata  of 
decay.   Tlie  present  governor  lives  in  an  edifice  at  tlie  foot  of  the 
rock.  The  Khorremabad  river,  spanned  by  a  long  bridge  of  twenty- 
eight  arches,  flows  below.   On  the  opposite  bank,  at  a  little 
tance,  lie  the  ruins  of  the  Atabegs*  city,  of  which  a  quadrangular 

'  Thf  l.itpst  list  that  I  have  seen  of  the  Pish-Knh  tribes  is  that  of  A.  H. 
Schindler  (li>76),  Jieit.  d.  Gttell.  f.  3rd.  i.  Berliiit  vol.  xiv.  p.  82.  They  then 
numbered,  according  to  offloiftl  docnnaenta,  S9fiOO  families. 

*  This  is  a  favourite  plan  with  tbe  Perriaas.  A  few  yean  ago  there  was  a 
noted  robber  chief  of  the  Hamawand  tribe,  named  Jan  Mir  Khan,  who  was  the 
terror  of  the  frontier  district  near  Kasr-i-Shirin.  Unable  to  coerce  him  into 
good  behaviour,  the  Persians,  in  made  him  guardian  of  thv  frontie  r,  with  a 
j*Hlary  of  ^,000  tomans.  As  he  continued  his  depreilation?:,  he  was  invited  to  a 
friendly  interview  with  an  emiaaary  from  Teherau— another  well-recogni«ed 
Persian  device— aud  was  treacherously  seised  and  slain. 

*  It  is  thought  to  have  been  the  Samha  of  tbe  Middle  Ages.  Tbe  castle  was 
called  Dis-i-8iah. 
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brick  tower  with  a  Naskh  inecriptioa,  bearing  the  data  1 123  a.d., 
is  a  speaking  memorial.  A  battalion  of  400  shabby  Lnrs,  called 
oat  annually  in  the  spring,  is  stationed  here  as  a  local  garrison. 
The  filth  and  miaery  of  the  present  town  have  been  well  depicted 
by  Mrs.  Bishop.' 

In  tlie  Puslit-i-Kuli,  or  country  of  the  Fcilis  proper,  we  cotne 
to  a  regiou  of  superior  intt^rest,  because  of  greater  obscurity.  This 
Paaht>i*  district  consists  of  the  inountaiii  ranp^ps,  with  their  inter- 
Knh  vening  valleys,  that  extend  in  arduous  and  almost  im- 
penetrable succession  from  the  right  bank  of  the  Kerkhah  to  the 
Tnrkish  frontier.  It  is  a  remote  and  inaccessible  countiy ;  and  it 
is  not  snrprising,  therefore^  to  find  that  the  tribes  are  entirely 
nomadic  in  character,  and  that  their  chieftain  occupies  a  position 
almost  independent  of  the  central  Government,  a  position,  indeed, 
that  still  leaves  some  flavour  of  distinction  to  the  title  which  he 
continues  to  bear,  of  Vali  of  Pasht-i-Kuh.  Of  the  Feili  Lurs  whom 
he  rules,  I  have  only  received  lists  so  misspelt  and  inaccurate,  that  I 
am  unwilling  to  [)ublish  them  ;  the  more  so  as  I  am  uuabie  in 
any  but  the  most  fragmentary  degree  to  reconcile  them  with  the 
now  obsolete  lists  of  Hawliiison  and  Layard.  'J'lie  history,  however, 
and  the  pedigree  that  I  shall  give  of  the  ruling  family  have  been 
derived  from  the  Persian  Governor  of  the  adjoining  province,  and 
are  correct. 

In  the  old  days  Fish-Knh  and  Pusht-i-Kuh,  and  a  considerable 
sunoonding  territory  in  addition,  were  united  under  the  rule  of 
the  aforementioned  Atabegs  of  Luristan.   The  only  de- 
^^^'^     tailed  account  of  their  dynasty,  known  as  the  Khursbidi 

tlynasty,^  is  contained  in  the  Sheref  Nameh.  They  ruled  from 
1  l  o  j  A.D.  till  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century  ;  and  their 
doinunoa  was  counted  by  Marco  Polo  as  one  of  the  eight  kingdoms 
of  Persia.  At  this  early  period  the  [-.urs  had  already  vindicated 
for  themselves  the  unenviable  reputation  as  thieves  and  bandits 
which  their  successors  have  diligently  maintained.  Mangu  Khan 
the  Mongol,  when  commissioning  his  brotlier  Hnlaku  Khan  to  the 
government  of  Iran,  gave  him  particular  instructions  to  make 
things  uncomfortable  for  the  Kurds  and  Lurs,  in  revenge  for  their 
plundering  on  the  high  roads.    Timur  marched  against  them, 

'  Joirrnr'/x  in  Pertia,  vol.  ii.  p.  122. 

-  My  Persian  authority  hiiyr<:  'They  considered  themselves  the de«»cendanU  of 
Akil,  SOD  of  Abi  Talib.   But  Ciod  kuows  best.' 
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because  they  could  not  keep  their  fingers  from  the  caravans  of  the 
Mecca-bound  pilgrims,  and  took  both  Khorremabadand  fiurajird  in 
1886  A.D.  The  last  of  the  dynasty  was  the  famona  *Bhah  Verdi 
Khan,  Mir  of  Wirkond,  who,  by  his  position  and  power,  excited  the 
jealonsy  of  Shah  Abbas  the  Qreait,  by  whom  he  was  seized  and  pnt 
to  death.  The  title"  of  Atabeg  was  supf)re8sed ;  but  the  vacant 
office  wiLs  ctinlV'rrofl,  with  the  new  title  of  \  ali  of  Luristan,'  upon 
one  Husein  Klian,  who  had  risen  to  *5ome  distinction  in  the  service 
of  the  defunct  ruler.  My  ]^'rsi^ul  informant  declares  that  the 
family  of  the  promoted  Husein  was  Arab  in  origin,  being 
descended  from  a  chief  of  the  Rubaia  tribe,  on  the  west  side  of 
the  Tigris,  who  had  quarrelled  with  his  countrymen,  migrated  to 
Luristan,  and  there  intermaiTied  with  the  Feilis.  However  this 
may  be,  the  dynasty  thus  promoted  has  retained  the  office  ever 
since,  and  its  present  incumbent  is,  as  the  accompanying  pedigree 
will  show,  a  lineal  descendant  of  the  protSgS  of  Shah  Abbas. 

F£DIGR£E  OP  THE  BULljNU  FAMILY  OF  THE  FKOJ  LuRS 

(Posht-i-Kuh). 

Hmsnv  KiiAir(clTo.l6<IO).  Appoluttd 
VhU  of  Laristan  bv  Shah  AbbM  In 
fsuocctsioii  to  iSlmh  Verdi  Kliaii 

is 

IttUAiL  lilnAX.Valt 
As.ui  Kh AX,  Vail 

Uasax  Kll.vx,  Vali.   .related  to  Kvi.n  Ai.j  Iuiax,  who 
Otedcirc  IMO  inurilcr.  iK^iki.t.iinGrnntandLUTit. 

F>>tlii-riii^')i:ini  in  IblU,  and  was 
hims)  If  inurdond  by  ICohMDined 
Ali  Mirca 


Ajli  Khan.  V»1)  Ahmko  Kiiav  Hau>uu  Au  Khas,  Yali 

(On  tiM  dflKtil  of  tlH-ir  fntluT  t)i(>  three  brot1ien>  i!ivi<k  i  Vio  tril  <  >.    A!!  K  !   n  cnlted  hlaiMlf  T«ll 
at  Ant,  hut  Hod  wlieu  tU«  Sliuh  m'i<i:itiM  <i  H:u<iir  An  1--  \,iin) 

lIufriN  Kii.i  Khan,  Vali.    The  prcaent  ruler, 
known    EI  Feiii.  IaMiAinir4-T«iiuui,oriiiajor> 

4{«n«ral.    -Et,  56. 

I 

Kk/a  Kru  KiiAX.  Jii.  38.  A  PenrianMrr^ 

I  am  not  aware  that  a  single  English  or  even  European 
traveller  ever  penetrated  into  the  Pusht-i-Knh  before  Captain 

'  At  that  time  there  were  foar  Valis  in  Paraia,  all  enjoying  a  semi'indcpende&t 
prestigv  and  mle.  They  were  the  Yalis  of  Onijistaa  (Geoigia),  ikidelan  (PeniAn 
K imlistAn),  Lnristao*  and  Hawizeh.  Of  theae»  the  last  two  alone  8QrviTe» and  the 
thurd  alone  retauiM  any  aemblaaoe  of  freedom. 
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Grant,  the  explorer  of  Beluchistau,  and  Lieutenant  Fotheringliam, 
who  were  among  tlie  band  of  brave  young  officers  sent  out  by 
EngiiKh  Sir  J.  Malcolm  ae  hie  pioneers  in  1810.  They  were  mnr- 
tmveUen  Khorremabad,  by  Eelb  Ali  Khan,  a  chief  of  the 

Vali's  family,  under  circnmstanceB  which  were  related  thirty  years 
later  by  an  alleged  eye-witness  to  Sir  H.  Layard.^  The  next 
visitor  was  Major  (afterwards  Sir  H.)  Rawlinson,  at  tliat  time  an 
officer  in  the  Persian  army,  who  marched  through  the  Fcili 
country  with  a  (h^tacliment  of  Persian  trooj»s  in  1836.*  A  few 
years  later  he  was  followed  by  Layard  ;  and  the  joint  recorf!  of 
their  experiences  and  researches,  together  with  the  remarks  of  the 
Baron  De  Bode,  a  Bussian  diplomat,  who  travelled  in  the  adjoining 
regions  contemporaneously  with  Layard/  have  remaine  d  ever  since 
the  sole  textp-book  upon  the  subject.  In  their  time  Hasan  Khan, 
a  Tery  old  man,  was  Vali,  and  was  at  constant  war  with  the  Persian 
Government,  though  once  ejected  by  whom  he  managed  to  return^ 
and  ruled  as  an  almost  independent  prince  till  his  death,  soon  after 
1840.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  three  sons,  who  disputed  the  title 
aiul  fonglit  with  each  other.  The  youngest  of  these,  Haider  Ali 
Khan,  under  the  ])atronage  of  the  Shah,  ultimately  prevailed,  and 
it  is  his  grandson,  llust'in  KuH  Khan,  who  n<)W  holds  tlie  otiice. 
With  an  account  of  him,  therefore,  1  shall  bring  my  notice  of  the 
Yeili  Lurs  up  to  date. 

Hnsein  Kuli  Khan,  the  present  Vali  of  Pusht-i-Kuh,  of  whom, 
together  with  his  son,  I  pi'esent  a  likeness,  is  a  Persian  vassal, 
Huflein  "^'^  ^  Amir-i«Toman,  or  major-general  in  the  Persian 
Kuli  KhMUt  army.  Nevertheless,  his  status  approaches  mors  nearly 
Puskti.  to  independence  than  that  of  any  other  subject  of  the 
Shah,  with  the  possible  exception  of  the  Amir  of  Kain. 
His  summer  quarters  are  at  Dehbala,  a  secluded  VHlley,  very  difficult 
of  access,  and  easily  defensible  bv  a  small  number  of  men,  at  the 
foot  of  a  lofty  mountain,  known  iis  the  Manisht  Kuh.  Here  lie 
was  found  in  LSS^s  by  Captain  .MauntscU,  residing  in  a  square  stone 
fort,  loopholed  and  bastioued,  and  clearly  constructed  Ibr  purposes 
of  defence.  In  the  interior,  however,  were  a  courtyard  and 
chamber,  fitted  with  some  luxury,  niid  containing  European 
appointments.  The  retainers  of  the  chief,  numbering  some  2,500, 
were  camped  around  in  tents  and  booths ;  his  armed  force  con- 

•  Ea/rly  Adrenturt'$,  vol.  ii.  j)}),  324-5.  •  Jounuil  of  the  Jf.ff.S.,  vol.  ix. 

*  Jwmal  9f  dte  JiM.S,,  voL  xvi.        *  Tmr^ls  in  Lurigttm,  voL  ii.  pi».  270^97. 
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sitting  of  700  horsemen,  well  mounted  and  armed,  and  of  2,000 
infantry,  provided  with  Martini-Peabody  rifles,  that  had  been 
looted  &om  acrosB  the  Turkish  border.   The  Vali  seldom  leaves 
this  position,  or  places  himself  in  contact  with  the  Persian 
aathorities,  and  has  evidently  very  little  intention  of  fiskUing  to 
any  decoy.   He  is  a  fine-looking  man,  with  commanding  presence, 
and  a  flowing  beard,  which  has  procured  for  him  the  appellation  of 
Binh-i-lniKuni^  or  LonglAatd.    He  is  also  known  as  El  Ffili,  Tim 
Feili,  and  from  his  cruel  and  murderous  propensities  as  Ah^r 
Kadarehj  or  Father  of  the  Sword.    The  latter  title  testifies  to  his 
character  and  rule,  the  severity  of  which  has  driven  many  of  his 
people  across  the  Turkish  border,  and  has  made  him  unpopular 
with  his  subjects.    Though  only  fifty-five  years  of  age,  he  is  con- 
siderably broken  down  through  drink.   His  son,  Beaa  Kuli  Khan, 
a  young  man  of  twenty-eight,  is  a  sertip  in  the  Persian  service, 
and  was  for  some  time  kept  as  an  hostage  for  his  father's  good 
behaviour  by  the  Zil-es-Snltan  in  Isfahan.   He  is  a  handsome 
young  fellow,  and  a  keen  sportsman,  and  is  reported  to  have  a  less 
tyrannical  and  more  amiable  disposition  than  liis  parent.    If  the 
V^ili  and  his  people  nK)\    from  their  quarters,  it  is  in  the  direction 
of  Turkey  rather  than  of  Persia  that  thev  sliitt  their  tents.  Their 
winter  domicile  is  at  Hnseinieli.  at  the  foot  of  the  Pnsht-i-Kuh, 
just  within  the  Turkish  border;  it  is  with  iiaghdad  nVi  Kut-el- 
Amarah,  on  the  Tigris,  that  the  Vali  trades;  it  is  upon  Turkish  terri- 
tory that  he  makes  his  raids,  constant  disputes  occurring  about  the 
occupation  by  the  Lurs  of  Ottoman  soil ; '  and  his  sworn  and  in- 
veterate enemies  are  the  Beni  Lam  Arabs,  who  are  Turkish  subjects. 
He  is  probably  the  best  living  representative  of  the  old  style  of  Border 
chieftam,  and  is  said  to  be  able  to  call  out  30,000  (ightmg  men. 

Nowhere  is  the  peculiar  physical  conformation  of  south-west 
I'crsia,  analotrous,  as  I  have  elsewhere  remarked,  in  its  features  to 
Mountaiot*  ^^^t  of  nortli-east  Kliorasan,  more  observable  than  in  the 
andtiwni  mountain  abodes  of  the  Feili  Lurs.  The  ranges  run  in 
parallel  files,  iuclined  from  north-west  to  south-east,  pi-ojecting 
steep  and  craggy  masses  of  limestone,  which  are  frequently  sawn 
at  right  angles  to  their  own  trend  by  the  tetigs  or  cations  through 
which  the  streams  or  rivers  force  their  way.'    In  the  narrow 

»  n^lff  vol.  i.  p.  669. 

'  A  gocKl  description  of  these  cxtraorcliiiar>'  (lefile>  \v;is  ;,'ivei.  l>y  U  .  K.  Loftiia 
in  a  !«» per  on  the  'Oeolopy  of  Portions  of  the  Turko- Persian  Fiuiiiier,'  in  Ui0 
t^arterly  Journal  qf  the  Ueohgical  Society  (1854),  vol.  xi.  p.  217  wq. 
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int'erreximg  vallejB  opening  out  into  occaeional  plains^  and  abun- 
dantly watered,  there  is  rich  fodder  for  the  flocka  and  herds 
of  the  nomad  tribes.  In  sheep  and  goats  their  principal  wealth 
consists;  and  they  provido  the  towns  of  Khorremabad,  Bumjird, 
Kermanshah,  and  Hamadan  with  mutton,  curds,  and  butter.  On 
the  hillsides  is  a  somewhat  scanty  growtli  oi'  dwail-oak  '  and 
raonntain  nhriibs,  the  former  hearintr  gall-nuts,  which  are  an 
article  of  commerce.  The  timber  is  but  little  res|>ected  by  the 
Lurs,  who  cut  it  remorselessly  for  fuel,  and  supply  the  afore- 
mentioned towns  with  charcoal.  El  Feili  himself  has  a  splendid 
breed  of  mules  which  he  ex])orts  through  Turkish  territory,  and 
which  are  reputed  to  be  the  finest  in  Persia.  The  great  river  of 
North  Luristan  is  the  Kerkhah ;  just  as  Central  Luristan  has  the 
Ab*i-Diz,  and  Southern  Luristan  the  Karun.  Three  parent 
streams,  rising  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Hamadan  and  Bumjird, 
unite  in  the  plain  of  Kangavar,  and,  under  the  title  of  Ganiasiab^ 
flow  west  to  near  liisilun.  Here  the  Ab-i-Dinawai'  Hows  lu  Iroia 
the  north,  and  the  augmented  stream  turns  south-west  and  south, 
receiving  scuccessively  the  KaraSu.  the  Ab-i-Chenara,  the  Kashgan, 
and  the  Ab-i-Zal,  until,  after  traversing  the  most  magnificent 
scenery  as  it  breaks  the  ramparts  of  the  mighty  Zagros  range, 
it  passes  within  ten  miles  of  Dizful  on  the  west,  skirts  the  great 
mounds  of  Snsa,  and  is  dissipated  in  the  Hawizeh  marshes. 
Formerly  the  Kerkhah  had  two  outlets  into  the  Tigris,  one  by  the 
£1  Elhud  bed  at  Amarah,  the  other  a  little  below  Kumah  into  the 
Shat-el-Arab ;  but  these  appear  now,  as  a  rule,  to  be  dry. 

Though  the  Yali  enjoys  an  autliority  which  is  but  little  interfered 
with,  he  is  lesponsible  to  Guverument  for  a  fixed  annual  revenue, 
Clumoter  which  is  collected  by  the  various  tribal  chiefs  and  heads 
ana  life  families  upon  a  rough  scale  determined  partly  by  the 
number  of  tents,  partly  by  the  pastoral  wealth  of  the  particular 
clan.  His  subjects  have  a  bad  reputation,  in  the  main  inherited, 
but  sustained  by  the  plundering  habits  of  the  Sagwands  in  par* 
ticular,  who  are  a  sub-division  of  the  Bajilau  tribe.  Fifty  years 
ago  these  confirmed  freebooters  were  yagki^  i.e.  in  rebellion ;  and, 
along  with  t)ie  Dirikwands  before  mentioned,  they  are  still  the 
terror  of  the  passing  caravan.  Colonel  Bell  in  1 884  marched  with  a 

•  Tlie  oak  forcs^ts  exteml  from  Kurdistan  in  the  north  to  Sliiraz  in  the  south. 
Bet  ween  Bumjird  nn«l  Dizfiil  t  he  %vooded  zone  ia  1] 0^X20  miles  in  breadth,  between 
Sbusbter  and  Isfahan  somewhat  more. 
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section  of  this  people,  whose  chief)  Haji  Ali  Khan,  tried  to  rob  him, 

and  worthily  sustained  the  tribal  reputation,*  Nevertheless  Colonel 
Bell  formed  a  lavuuial>le  opinion  of  the  ljurs  as  a  wliole,  being 
struck  with  their  decorum  and  obedience  in  camp,  with  their 
modest  and  frugal  habits,  and  with  their  natural  simplicity.  They 
are  a  lighthearted  people,  much  addicted  to  singing  and  chanting ; 
and  their  rebellious  and  thieving  propensities  are  more  piribably 
due  to  the  life  of  semi-outlawry  which  the  suicidal  poiicy  of  the 
State  has  compelled  them  to  lead,  and  to  the  licence  that  is  bom  of 
a  self-acquired  freedom,  than  to  any  ineradicable  taint  of  vice. 
The  Feili  Lnrs  are  smaller  in  stature  than  the  Bakhtiaris  fhrther 
sonth,  and  dress  in  brighter  colours.  Polygamy  is  the  fadhion 
among  them,  the  extent  of  the  harem  depending  u|X)n  the  wealth 
of  the  lord  and  master.  Colonel  Bell's  rascally  host,  for  instanct-, 
pos-ses?!e(l  the  respectable  total  of  twenty-five  wives.  Their  religion 
is  of  the  mo.st  nebulous  description.  Mo^t  are  .Shiah  Mohamme- 
dans, but  they  entertain  very  little  respect  either  for  the  Prophet 
or  the  Koran,  and  have  pirs  or  Holy  men  of  their  own,  whose 
tombs  are  regai^ded  as  sacred  places,  and  the  chief  of  whom,  Baba 
Buznrg,  or  the  Great  Father,  is  buried  in  their  conntiy.  Traces  of 
Judaism  have  been  detected  in  tkeit  worship,  and  have  ^cited 
those  amiable  theorists  who  ride  the  outworn  hobby-horse  of  the 
Lost  Tribes;  and  there  are  also  to  be  fonnd  among  them  Ali 
lllahis,  of  which  sect  I  have  spoken  in  my  chapter  on  Azerbaijan. 
The  females,  after  the  fasliion  of  jdl  the  Lur  tribes,  are  unveiled, 
aaid  in  youth  are  a.s  well-favouri'd  and  comely  as,  at  an  age  when 
a  western  woman  is  at  her  piime,  they  become  shrivelled  and 
decayed.  Their  costume  is  a  loose  shapeless  dress,  with  little  or 
no  nnderclothing.  They  lead  a  hard  life,  tending  and  milking  the 
flocks,  churning  the  milk  in  suspended  skins,  and  clarifying  the 
butter,  assisting  to  ]ntch  and  strike  the  tents,  and  weaving  carpets 
and  the  black  goats*  hair  tents  in  which  they  dwell.  These  are  of 
all  sizes  and  shapes,  being  supported  by  poles  and  partitioned  by 
carpets  or  matting  into  separate  chambers  for  the  women,  the 
kitchen,  and  the  stables,  a  large  diwan-khaTieh  or  reception 
chamber  being  the  firyt  or  outer  compartment.  In  settled 
villafr»»s,  mat  or  mnd  huts  take  the  place  of  tlie  tent.  The  men 
lead  a  life  of  robust  but,  careless  ease,  sowing  and  reaping  the  crops 
where  tillage  is  possible,  cutting  wood  for  charcoal,  robbing  and 

>  Blacimtod^i  MojfMiM,  April  18S9. 
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fighting  when  the  chance  occurs,  or  smoking  in  contented  idleness 
at  the  tent  door. 

From  the  Feili  I  pass  to  the  Bakhtiari  Luis.'  about  whom  I 
shall  have  much  to  say  that  is  both  interesting  and  new.  Only 
'Pj,^  twenty-five  years  ago  Mr.  Watson,  in  liis  Fl  istory  of  Persia, 

Bttkiitian^  left  on  record  tiiat  '  of  their  race  and  country  very  little 
is  known,'  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  scholarly  writing?  of 
Kawlinson  and  Layard,  discoverable  only,  until  the  latter  published 
his  absorbing  work  entitled  *  £arly  Adventures/  in  the  Proceedings 
of  Scientific  Societies,  and  of  Baron  Do  Bode's  book,  I  know  of  no 
work  on  Persia  until  the  newly  published  and  excellent  volumes  of 
Mrs.  Bishop,  that  attempts  to  give  an  account  either  of  their  history 
or  features.  Here,  therefore,  I  invoke  the  friendly  concern  of  my 
readers,  while  I  endeavour  to  fill  what  is  perhaps  Ihe  most  notable 
tfxisting  gii))  in  our  knowledge  of  Iran." 

The  Baklitiari  habitat  is  the  belt  of  inouutiiinous  country 
between  the  district  of  the  Feili  Lur.s  and  tlie  aUuvinl  pkiins  that 
Tiitir  slope  txi  the  Gulf.  More  strictly  defined,  it  is  bounded 
country  y^y  ^y^^  Hnes,  which,  following  the  prevailing  trend  of  the 
mountain  chains  from  north-west  to  south-east,  may  be  said  to 
extend  from  Burujird  to  the  outskirts  of  Isfahan  on  the  north,  and 
from  Dizful  and  Shushter  to  Ram  Hormuz  and  the  Behbehan 


'  Ib  locaJ  pbmseoloKy  Bakhtiari  bos  recently  oonie  to  be  oserl  as  a  tertitorla] 

IBtber  than  an  etlinical  desi^niation.  Mussulman  seyids,  and  even  Armenians 
livinp  in  the  Bakhtiari  countrj-,  will  call  themsclve**  Bakhtiaris,  though  they  would 
aiiLcrily  repudiate  the  title  of  Lur.  The  name  Bakluiari  ap])<_ai.-  now  to  be  chiefly 
applied  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  districts  east  of  the  Kuti-i-rang  -Le.  the  upper 
Tallejs  of  the  Kanm  and  its  tributaries — while  those  to  the  west,  in  the  direction 
of  AmUstan,  aie  moie  commonly  known  as  Luis. 

'  The  only  original  sources  of  information  of  which  I  am  aware  concerning  the 
Bakhtiaris  are  ns  follow^:  J.  S.  Stocqneler  (IS31),  Fi/toi,  Jfont/ig'  Pilgrimage, 
vol.  i.  p.  116  H  srq.\  Aiiclier  Kloy  (1835),  lieiitiw/u  th  Voyage*  en  Orient, 
pp.  270-85,  H2'J-31;  (aiir>  H.  liiiwlinson  (183G),  Journal  0/ the  R.G.8.,^o\.  ix.; 
(Sir)  H.  La^artl  (1840-1),  7*iW.,  vols.  xii. and  xvi. ;  Early  Ader?Uures,  2  vols.; 
Baron  G.  A.  De  Bode  (1841),  IVargli  «»  JAtritUint  2  vols.;  S.  Dnhoossetk  Studn 
ntr  Ut  popvlatwHSde  la  Peru,  1S63;  A.  H.*8chindler  (1877).  Zrit,  der  Oetell, 
y»r  Erd.  zu  Berlin,  vol.  xiv. ;  E.  Stack  (1881).  Six  Mnufhg  hi  P,rH»,  vol.  ii. 
caps.  ili.  iv. :  r'.-ij.taiii  IT.  L.  Wells  (1881),  Pn^rrrdingt  of  the  It.G.S  (new  series), 
vol.  v.;  Colonel  8.  Bell  (18>*t),  BlacknoviV^  Muffazim,  April,  Jnne,  and  July, 
1889;  A.  llodler  J'eU'rnmnHg  Mitth^^ilungcn,  188^;  Acudemiticiie  Anztiger, 

Vienna,  No.  xxi.  1888;  H.  F.  B.  Lynch  (1889),  Proeeedings  of  th»  B.G.S.  (new- 
seriesX  vol.  ziL ;  Mrs.  Bishop  (1890),  Jewrmyt  m  Pernot  ^  yoii^  Letters  ziv«-xx. 
BIj  own  information  is  langely  derived  from  personal  inquiry  and  fimn  unpub* 
lished  BOoroM. 
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district  on  the  south.  The  territory  compriBed  within  these  bound- 
aries is  susceptible  of  a  twofold  classification.  First  are  the  lofty 
mountain  ranges,  from  8,000  to  12,000  feet  in  height,  with  peaks 
of  over  13,000  feet,  in  which  are  the  soutxies  of  gi*eat  rivers,  the 
Ab-i-Oiz  on  the  north,  the  Kanni  and  Zendeh  Kud  '  and  their 
confluents  on  the  sonth-east;  and  their  interveninsr  valleys,  from 
0,000  to  8,000  fet't  in  average  elevation.  This  is  Baklitiari  Land 
proper.  Here,  in  a  m  we  en  sctnc  which  unites  all  the  elements  of 
natural  grandeur, — snowy  ci-ags,  rugged  hills,  mountain  meres,^ 
rushing  torrents  and  profound  ravines, — are  the  yeilaks  or  summer 
quarters  of  the  tribes.  There  is  but  little  cultivation ;  the  people 
are  poor ;  pasturage  is  the  sole  source  of  livelihood ;  and  in  the 
winter  months  snow  lies  deeply  and  closes  the  passes  against 
the  outer  world.  Secondly  comes  a  series  of  plateaux,  mountain 
valleys,  and  elevated  plains  from  2,000  to  6,000  feet  in  height,  which, 
on  the  various  sides,  constitute  a  sort  of  irlaeis  to  the  loftier  ranges. 
These  lower  haunts  are  either  inhabit ed  all  the  year  iT)und,  or  are 
tlif  wmler  resort  of  the  nomads.  Tliey  are  richly  watered,  and 
very  fertile.  On  the  north-east,  iniiiiediately  adjoining  liurujird,  is 
the  district  of  Silakhor.  Next,  almost  from  Burujird  to  Isfahan, 
extends  a  plateau  200  miles  long  by  from  40  to  50  in  width,  which 
includes  the  district  of  Feraidan.  Here  are  many  Georgian  and 
Armenian  families,  the  former  Mussulmans,  the  latter  Christians, 
whose  ancestors  are  reported  to  have  been  moved  hither  by  Shah 
Abbas  in  1614-15.  To  the  south-east  of  this  plateau,  on  the 
Isfahan  side,  lies  the  region  of  Chehar  Mahal  or  Four  Districts,  again 
dotted  with  Arnieniau  villages,  living  peaceably  under  Bakhtiari 

'  Tbe  meaning  is  Living  river.  I  am  not,  however,  confident  that  this  is  the 
real  deriTOtion.  Tbe  oldest  Feiaian  vriters  have  Zandsb  find,  i  ^  *  Great  River/ 
Later  on  it  called  Zendeh  or  Zindeh,  ie.  Living,  a  nomenclatiure  which  is 
endorsed  by  Hafls  in  his  IHvan  :  *  Although  Zendoli  Rud  be  "the  water  of  life,** 
yet  U  oxiT  ShiraT!  better  than  Tsfnlmn.'   Otlicr  writM-^^  '^ave  Zann  Rud,  or  (Joldeu 

t-r,  from  the  name  of  one  of  it>  jiarcnt  streams,  i  he  uunie  now  iu  use  appear?; 
to  I'O  Zaieudeh  llud  ur  Life-giving  Kiver,  which  in  explained  in  the  Jehnn  Netuah 
of  Haji  Khalfeh  as  signifying  the  *  river  that  lives  again,'  because,  if  anywhere 
interoepted  ia  its  oonise,  it  bieaha  forth  anew  with  equal  vigour. 

*  In  the  north-west  is  a  small  lake,  at  the  foot  of  the  Shatumn  Kvh  (i.e.  Oamel 
Mountain,  from  its  shape),  which  was  discovered  by  Major  Sawyer  in  1800,  and 
was  named  by  liiiu  Liike  Ireno.  In  the  sotith-eiist  arc  the  twin-lakes  of  Siligun 
(properly  Sulcjan),  and  the  lake  of  Chaghkhor,  which  drain  to  the  Kurang  or 
Karun.  Tlje  elevation  of  tliese  lakes  is  8,000  feet.  They  are  formeti  by  the 
melting  snows  of  spring,  and  are  usually  dry  in  the  summer  and  autumn. 
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rale.'  South  of  the  main  range  are  the  similar  elevated  valleys  of 
Mai  Amir  and  Kaleh-i-Tal.  It  is  a  lovely  countiy  and  well  snited 
to  every  requirement  of  nomad  existence.  Its  inhabitants  can 
aoooinmodate  their  level  to  the  climate,  choosing,  according  to  the 

season  of  the  year,  any  elevation  from  2,000  to  12,000  feet.*  On 
the  hill  slopes  there  is  more  timber  than  in  any  part  of  Persia  with 
the  exception  of  the  Caspian  provinces.  Oak,  ash,  walnut,  plane, 
elm,  poplar,  willow,  ilex,  beech,  wild  i-ose,  briar,  hawLliorn,  maple, 
wild  fig,  vine,  ho]),  and  almond,  have  all  been  found  in  the  Bakh- 
tiari  hills.  To  the  same  camps  or  spots  in  the  mountains  come 
every  year  in  the  summer  the  same  families  or  clans,  their  peculiar 
haunts  being  marked  by  white  stones,  which  the  tribal  code  forbids 
to  move  or  to  transgress.  Before  they  start  in  the  autumn  they 
sprinkle  the  seed  in  the  cultivable  places ;  and  on  their  return  in 
the  spring  find  a  thirty-fold  and  gratuitous  harvest. 

Wliat  has  been  the  history  of  this  interestinf^  country  and 
people  ?  Of  the  mystery  of  their  origin  I  have  previously  s]H  ikt  n. 
HieW  From  the  earliest  days  we  read  of  this  laouiitain  country 
^^^^^^''^  as  a  wild  and  inaccessible  region,  inhabited  by  uncouth 
and  formidable  tribes.  They  set  at  nought  the  auth^  rity  '»f'  the 
[Medes  and  Persians ;  they  defied  Alexander,*  and  provoked  Autio- 
chuB.^  The  invading  Arabs  found  them  a  hard  nut  to  crack. 
Between  the  twelfth  and  fourteenth  centuries,  however  (1155  to 
1424,  A.D.),  we  find  a  powerful  Mussulman  dynasiy^  known  as  the 
Fasluyah,  ruling  the  Bakhtiari  country  from  Isfahan  to  Shushter 
under  the  title  of  Atabegs.  Their  stronghold  was  the  mountain 
fastness  of  Mnngasht.  and  their  winter  quarters  were  at  Idej  near 
Mai  Amii-.  Ibn  Batutah,  the  Moorish  pilgrim,  travelled  through 
their  dominion  about  1330  A.D.,  and  left  the  following  testimony 
to  its  good  governance  : — 

I  then  travelled  (i.e.  after  leaving  Tostar  or  Shushter)  for  three 
days  over  high  mountains,  and  found  in  every  stage  a  cell  with  food, 

*  Each  ▼illAge  contains  its  piieat  and  its  n^rotirar,  or  church— a  mod  building 
unadorned  oatside,  but  more  or  leu  embellished  within.  The  amicable  jnzte- 

position  of  ArmeninTis  an.T  Bakhtiaris  in  this  part  of  Persia  presents  a  striking 
contrast  to  the  cat-and-ciog  »  \istcnce  of  Neatorians  and  Kurds,  as  depicted  in  my 
chapter  on  the  North-west  Provinces. 

*  We  are  irret^ii^tibly  reminded  of  laaSah  :dlx,  9 :  *Tbeir  pastures  shall  be  in  aU 
high  places.  Tfaej  shall  not  honger  nor  thirst,  neither  shall  the  snn  nor  heat 
smite  them ;  for  he  that  hath  mercy  on  them  shall  lead  them,  even  by  the  springs 
of  water  shall  he  guifle  them.* 

*  Quintos  Curtius,  lib.  v.  cap.  iii.  *  Pliny,  lib.  vi.  cap.  xjd. 
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for  the  accommodatioii  of  travoUers.   I  tlien  came  to  the  eity  Idbaj, 
which  belongs  to  the  Sultan  Atabek  Afrasiab.   The  oountiy  is  called  . 
El  Lar.   It  abonnds  with  high  mountains,  and  has  roads  cut  in  tlie  ' 
rocks.'   The  extent  in  length  is  seventeen  dajs'  journey,  in  breedth  | 
ten.   Its  King  sends  presents  to  the  King  of  Irak,  and  sometimes 
comes  to  see  him.    In  eyerj  one  of  the  stations  in  this  conntiy  there 
are  cells  provided  for  the  religious,  enquirers,  and  travellers,  and  lor  i 
every  one  who  arrives  there  are  bread,  flesh,  and  sweetmeats.   I  ' 
traveUed  for  ten  days  in  this  country  over  high  mountains,  with  ten 
other  religious.    Having  fixushed  the  districts  belonging  to  this  King^ 
on  the  tenth  day  we  entered  those  of  Isphahan.* 

Three  centuries  later  we  have  the  witness  of  Chardin,  whose 
words  might  be  taken  as  strictly  applicable  to  the  present  day — an 
indication  of  the  slow  foot  with  which  Time  marcheB  over  tlie  more 
remote  spots  of  the  earth's  snrface : — 

The  people  that  inhabit  Lour-Estom  (Le.  Luristan)  never  mind  the 
building  cities,  nor  have  any  settled  abodes,  but  live  in  tents,  for  the 
most  part  feeding  their  flocks  and  their  herds,  of  which  they  have  an 

*  The  ulliiaion  is  no  «loubt  to  the  famous  [)iiveil  enuj»eway,  known  as  t  he  Jaddch- 
i-Atabcg,  or  Bah-i-Sultani,  which  ran  from  Shnsht^r,  over  the  Bakhtlati  mountains, 
to  Isfahan  0>ide  Schindler  in  the  Jimmal »/  the  B.  A§.  8oc>  1880).  The  remains 
of  this  great  work  are  still  visible  on  the  hanks  of  the  Karun  in  the  elevated 

valley  of  Susan,  and  on  thf  mountains  above  Mai  Anni  .  It  wais.  however,  in  all  I 
probability  no  work  of  the  AtabcLT'^,  >iiit  may  with  greuter  likelihood  be  rcferrwl  ' 
to  Sassanian,  or  even  to  Achii  monian,  days.  De  Bode  erroneously  ideutiUed  it 
with  the  KXifuii  fifyJiXri,  or  Great  Ladder  road,  encountered  by  the  soldiers  of 
Alexander  (Died.  Siculns,  lib.  vi.  cap.  ziz. ;  Fliny,  lib.  vi  cap.  zzzl.).  and  bad  a 
hankering  to  attribute  it  to  the  Kings  of  Blam,  inclnding  our  Old  Testament 
r rit-nd,  Gbedorlaomer.  The  Climax  Megale  was  more  probably  one  of  the  Icat^ 
of  Fan.  *  !nraveli  (trans,  by  Bev.  8.  Lee),  cap.  vii.  pp.  37-8. 
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mfiaito  namber.  They  are  governed  hj  a  Kaan  nrho  is  set  over  'em  bj 
the  King  of  Persia,  but  chosen  from  among  themselves,  and  for  the 
most  part  all  of  the  same  race,  the  father  succeeding  the  son.  So  that 
there  still  remains  among  them  some  shadow  of  Liberty ;  however, 
they  pay  both  Tribute  and  Tenths.  This  Province  furnishes  Isfahan 
and  the  neighbouring  parts  with  Cattel,  which  is  the  reason  that  the 
Governor  of  them  is  greatly  respected  in  those  parts.  ^ 

In  tlie  declinino:  clays  of  the  Sefavi  dvnaf^ty,  Krnsinski  also 
testiiies  to  the  chaugelessne^  of  things  Persian  when  he  speaks  of 
a  policy  of  disunion  as  being  practised  among  the  *  Loranis  and 
Backtilarians,'  and  as  having  been  inherited  from  Shah  Abbas, 
*  who  started  eqnal  factions  in  every  city,  in  order  to  maintaiii  the 
sovereignty  of  the  crown.'  *  It  is  with  no  surprise,  tiierefore,  that 
we  read,  in  the  pages  of  Hanway,  that  when  the  Afghans  appeared 
outside  Isfahan  in  1722,  though  Kasim  Khan  Bakhtiari  placed 
12.000  horsemen  in  the  field,  he  was  easily  defeated  by  the  in- 
vaders. Soon  aiirr,  the  Turkish  Pasha  of  Mosul  thought  to  take 
advantage  of  the  general  disorder  by  invading  the  Bakhtiari 
country.  This  he  successfully  accomplished ;  but  he  was  not  more 
able  to  hold  it  than  any  })revious  invader,  and  presently  beat  a 
retreat.  Nadir  Shah  made  the  same  experiment,  and  conquered, 
but  did  not  subdue.  He  also  tried,  but  without  sucoeas,  to 
transport  large  numbers  of  the  tribe  to  Khorasan.  They  fought 
their  way  back  again.  More  wisely  he  enlisted  large  numbers  of 
the  Bakhtiaris  in  his  army,  who  acquitted  themselves  with  great 
brayery  at  Herat  and  Kandahar.  Upon  his  death  in  1 719,  we  are 
confronted  with  the  short-lived  spectacle  of  a  Bakhtiari  cliicfrain 
a.s  the  virtual  occupant  of  the  throne  of  Persia.  Reshid  Khan,  one 
of  the  ruling  Bakhtiari  family,  being  at  Isfahan  at  the  time  of  the 
tyrant's  assassination,  seized  a  large  treasure  and  fl(3d  to  his 
native  mountains,  from  which  he  soon  returned  with  his  elder 
brother,  AU  Mardan  Khan,  at  the  head  of  a  J.ur  host.  Isfahan 
was  taken ;  a  puppet  sovereign,  the  nephew  of  Shah  Sultan  Husein, 
was  placed  upon  the  throne  with  the  title  of  Shah  Ismail  III. ; 
'  Kerim  Khan  Zend  acted  as  vehU  or  minister ;  but  the  real  power 
was  in  the  hands  of  his  colleague  in  the  Regency,  Ali  Mardan  Khan, 
who,  as  commander-in-chief,  controlled  the  army.  The  inevitable 
conflict  resulted  in  the  assassination  of  the  aged  Bakhtiari  chieftain 

'  Coronation  of  Solyman  III.,  p.  147. 

'  Hi$torjf  of  the  Jievolvtimt  qf  J^ortia,  pp.  69,  71. 
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in  1751,  Later  in  the  century  Agha  Mohammed  Ehan,  ambitions 
to  fortify  his  rising  fortunes,  essayed  a  campaign  in  1785  against 
these  formidable  mountaineers.  He  was  not  more  successful  than 
Nadir  liad  been  ;  and  during  the  rest  of  his  reign  lefl  the  Bakhtiaris 
wisely  alone.  In  the  early  years  of  the  present  century,  Asad 
Kliau,  of  the  Haft  Lancr  tribe,  detied  the  Persian  Government,  raided 
up  to  the  wall-  of  Teheran,  and  when  pui*8ued  took  refnge  in  his 
impregnable  hill-fort  of  the  Diz  near  Shushter.  Ultimately,  how- 
ever, he  snrrendt^i  ed  to  Mohammed  Ali  Murza,  the  son  of  Fath  Ali 
Shah,  and  made  his  peace  with  the  Government.  At  this  timo 
(1810)  Morier  calculated  the  Bakhtiaris  as  possessing  500,000 
families,  an  altogether  eztravagant  estimate.  A  little  later,  when 
British  oflScers  appeared  in  Persia  to  drill  the  native  troops,  a  force 
of  8,000  Bakhtiaris  was  raised  and  placed  under  Major  Hart,  who" 
found  tliein  ordeily  and  tractable  in  their  relations  witli  him, 
though  insubordinate  and  ct>nteniptuous  towaixis  Persian  officers. 
Subsequently,  Duhou.sset,  the  Frenchman,  also  commanded  a 
Bakhtiari  regiment.  A  curious  story  is  related  by  Colonel  Stuart 
and  Lady  Shell  of  an  Enfrlishman  who,  in  about  1830,  having  been 
captured  by  some  Bakhtiari  brigands,  became  domesticated  and 
married  among  them,  taking  the  name  of  Dervish  Ali,  and  living^ 
as  a  Moslem.  In  process  of  time,  having  grown  tired  of  savage 
life  and  of  his  Bakhtiari  bride,  he  sold  her  for  a  jackass,  which  h» 
rode  to  Trebisond,  and  embarked  thence  for  his  native  country, 
having  turned  a  few  shillings  on  the  speculation.  Lady  Sheil  says 
that  he  kept  a  diary ;  if  so,  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  this  has  never 
been  given  to  the  world. 

We  now  come  to  a  time  when,  jj'nlous  of  the  power  of  a  ^eat 
Bakhtiari  cliieftain,  the  Persian  (Tovernnient  once  again  made  & 

resolute  attempt  to  assert  its  authority  in  the  Lur  monn-> 
eh.  lutr      tains ;  and  when,  owing  to  the  accidental  presence  of  an- 

Englishman,  Sir  H,  Layard,  in  these  regions,  we  have  for 
the  first  time  presented  to  us,  in  vivid  and  contemporaneous  poc^ 
traiture,  a  page  of  Bakhtiari  history  and  life.  The  two  principal 
subdivisions  of  the  Bakhtiari  tribes  had  for  long  been  the  Hafb 
Lang  (Seven  Feet)  and  Chehar  Lang  (Four  Feet).  According  to 
the  popular  account,  current  among  the  people  themselves, 
the  wliole  tribe  ori^nnally  migrated  from  Syria  under  a  single 
chietlaiii,  une  of  whose  descendant?  left  upon  his  death  two  families 
of  seven  and  four  sons  respectively,  the  struggle  between  whom. 
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for  the  supremacy  originated  a  tribal  division  that  lias  lasted  ever 
since.  According  to  another  account,  the  numbers  of  seven  and 
four  represented  the  respective  scales  of  military  contribution  in 
bygone  days,  the  Haft  Lang,  who  were  always  the  poorer  and  more 
nomadic  section  of  the  tribe,  being  taxed  in  tbc  pi  i  >poition  of  one* 
seventh  of  their  property,  while  the  Chehar  Lan*?,  who  possessed 
villages  and  agricultural  wraith,  were  assessed  u])()ii  a  tjuai  rer  of  their 
possessions.  However  this  may  be,  a  bitter  enmity  liad  i'rom early 
times  exist-ed  iji  twrcii  th<"'  tril)es,  for  which  a  perhaps  sufficient 
reason  was  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  some  of  their  pastures  over» 
lapped,  and  that  they  crossed  each  other  while  moving  from  their 
winter  to  their  snminer  quartei*s.  Between  the  year?  1830-40, 
one  Mohammed  Taki  Khan,  of  the  Kunurzi  tribe  of  the  Chehar 
Lang  subdivision,  and  a  lineal  descendant  of  Besfaid,  the  brother 
of  Ali  Mardan  Khan,  before  mentioned,  rose  by  his  own  eminence 
and  abilities  to  a  commandiug  position  among  the  Bakhtiari 
peoples.  Starting  as  chief  of  his  own  clan,  he  was  presently  recof?- 
nised  as  head  of  the  Jaiiiki  (lit.  Juwanikij  (iann.-ir,  a  larger  tribal 
unit,  which  as  a  ride  carried  with  it  the  supremacy  of  the  entire 
Cliehar  Lang.  At  his  ])rime  his  sway  was  likewi-e  :ickn(nvledii^ed 
by  many  of  the  Haft  Lang  J3akhtiaris,  and  by  some  of  the  Feili 
and  Knhgelu  Lurs.  This  was  the  powerful  and  remarkable  chieftain 
whom  Mohammed  Ali  Shah,  thirsting  for  military  renown,  deter- 
mined to  subdue ;  and  of  whose  individuality  and  misfortunes  so 
afifeddng  a  picture  has  been  drawn  by  the  pen  of  Iiayard.' 

Mohammed  Taki  Khan  was  one  of  those  men  who  exist  to  show 
that  primitive  surroundings  and  a  wild  existence  can  still  develop 
Mohun     ^  ^^^^  ^^^^  statesmanship  and  manhood.  A 

mod  Taki  brave  warrior,  an  excellent  swords>man,  shot,  and  hoi*se- 
man,  abstemious  in  his  private  life,  atl  ilih^  and  lupuune 
in  his  public  relations,  liberal-minded  in  jMjlitical  views,  and 
possessed  of  no  common  abilities,  'he  had  a  very  noblr  air,  and 
was  the  baue  ideal  of  a  great  feudal  chief.'  Uis  policy  was  much 
in  advance  of  what  might  have  been  expected  from  his  environ- 
jnent.  He  sternly  repressed  brigandage,  encouraged  settled  as 
against  nomadic  existence,  attempted  colonisation  on  a  large  scale, 
fostered  trade,  and  was  keenly  in  sympathy  with  Layard's  proposals 

'  }^de  Jmirnal  of  the  Ji.G.S.^  vol.  xvi.  pp.  n,  15,  17-*J,  nnd  Early  Adventures, 
pp.  371  5,  ft  j?(i.-sim.  Compare,  also :  (Sir)  H.  iiawlinson,  Journal  o/tfie  Ji.G.S 
vol.  IX.  p.  104  i  and  Baron  0.  A.  De  Bode»  TrartU  l»  LuriiUm,  roL  ii.  pp.  78^1. 
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for  opening  up  the  Bakhtiari  mountains  to  British  commerce.  By 
his  tril)esmen,  whom  he  ruled  with  a  fair  hand  and  from  whom  he 
collected  an  equitable  revenue,  lie  was  respected  and  beloved.  He 
wielded  the  power  of  life  and  death,  and  could  command  a  well- 
anned  force  of  10,000  to  12,000  men,  including  2,000  to  3,000 
horsemen.  Besides  ruling  his  own  and  other  kindred  tril>es,'  he 
held  Shushter,  and  had  great  influence  in  Dizful ;  he  farmed  Ram 
Hormuz  from  the  government  of  Fars ;  he  twice  occupied  Behbehan, 
and  once  took  Hawizeh ;  he  replaced  a  Ka'b  Sheikh  in  Fellahieh. 
Already  a  Persian  army,  in  which  Hnwlinson  was  an  officer,  had 
marched  against  him  in  183G,  but  had  received  his  submission. 


r'  ■ 
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K.\LEH-I-TUL 


The  Shah,  however,  was  jealous  botli  of  his  power  and  of  his 
rumoured  wealth.  He  was  again  declared  ya^jJii^  i.e.  in  rebellion, 
in  1810;  and  an  army  under  Manucheher  Khan,  the  Motemed-ed- 
Dowleh,  who  in  the  Government  of  Isfahan  had  acquired  a  re- 
j)utation  for  merciless  Reverity,  marched  into  the  Bakhtiari  hills  in 
1841.  The  incidents  of  the  campaign  have  Ijeen  related  by 
Layard,  and  should  be  read  as  affording  an  excellent  illustration  of 
Persian  tactics  in  civil  warfare.    The  family  of  the  chieftain  wei-e 

'  The  right  of  Moliammed  T.iki  Khan  to  the  title  of  Ilkhani  is  disputed  bj'  the 
Huft  Lang  tribe,  who  look  upon  his  jK'riod  of  ascendency  as  the  usurpation  of  a 
prerogative  which  appertains  to  thcni. 
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seized  by  an  act  of  ill-faitli;  he  himself  took  refoge  with  the  Ka'b 
Sheikh  Thamer,  but  was  persnaded  to  sarrender  to  the  Motemed 
upon  a  ^arantee  of  safety  sworn  upon  the  Koran.    This  too- 

faiiiiliiir  device  of  Persian  government  was  successful.  The  hero 
was  seized,  oust  into  chains,  and  carried  oif  to  Teheran,  where  he 
died  in  imprij-onment  in  1H51.  His  brothers  and  sons  were  either 
killed  or  expei  ienced  a  similar  fate.  With  the  removal  of  Moham- 
med Taki  Khan,  the  fortunes  of  the  Chehar  Lang  sotiered  eclipse, 
and  have  never  since  revived.  Some  member  of  the  same  family 
has  nsoalty  remained  in  occapation  of  Kaleh-i>Tul,  the  head- 
quarters of  the  chief;  and  I  present  a  photograph  of  the  fort  and 
its  inmates  as  they  appeared  in  1890,*  The  pi'esent  head  of  the 
tribe  is  Ohiragh  Ali  Khan,  who  married  a  daughter  of  the  Haft 
Lang  Ilkhani,  Htisein  Knii  Khan,  and  is  therefore  brother-in-law 
to  the  present  Ilbegi,  Isfendiar  Khan.  Appended,  too,  is  a  pedi- 
gree of  the  Ilkhani  s  dynasty,  which  I  have  compiled  from  a  number 
of  sources. 

After  the  fjill  of  the  Chehar  Lang  chieftain,  the  Haft  Lang 
regained  their  supremacy,  which  has  never  since  been  disputed. 
Thv  H»it  tTafir  Kuli  Khan,  son  of  the  A  sad  Khan  w  horn  1  have  before 
named,  was  recognised  as  Ilkhani  by  the  Motemed ;  and 
if  pre-eminence  in  crime  were  considered  a  qualification  for  leader- 
ship, he  certainly  deserved  it.  To  attain  the  position,  he  had 
already  slain  fourteen  of  his  relatives,  including  his  own  brotiier. 
like  his  father,  when  engaged  in  hostilities  with  the  Persian 
Government — a  position  into  which  he  soon  drifted — ^he  withdrew 
to  his  impregnable  stronghold  of  the  Diz,  where  he  was  unsuccess- 
fully besieged.  T^ter  he  took  to  tlight,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Kelb  Ali  Klian  of  the  Duraki  tribe,  who  also  ]K)Ssessed  a  famous 
J>iz,  that,  along  with  its  fellow  phenomenon,  will  presently  be 
described.  About  the  year  1 800.  however,  the  son  of  Jahr,  Husein 
Kuli  Khan,  began  to  nf^sert  liis  authority  over  the  tribes.  He  slew 
Kelb  Ali  Khan,  and  rapidly  gained  a  predominance,  which  for 
thirty  years  remained  uncontested,  and  rendered  him  a  worthy 
successor  to  Layard's  hero  and  patron.   He  was  a  roan  of  com- 

■  Kal6h-i<TnI  is  a  large  stone  and  mud^brlck  fort,  bnilt  upon  a  Upe,  or  mound 
abont  100  feet  high,  in  a  plain  80  miles  east  of  Shushter.  The  fort  is  a  s<|aare 
with  five  towi  rs,  and  in  b\iilt  in  two  tiers.  In  the  interior  it  contains  two  courts, 
:iti<i  would  hold  a  powerful  garrison.  A  village  of  rrmd  hnts  clusters  at  tbe  foot 
of  the  mound,  and  the  black  tents  of  tbe  nomads  are  pitched  around. 
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manding  appearance  and  character,  and  ruled  his  followers  with  an 
iron  hand.    Like  his  prototype,  he  suppressed  brigandage,  made 

the  caravan  tracks  safe,  Luilt  cara\  anserais,  constructed  roads,  and 
was  willing  to  enter  into  rehations  with  British  merchants  for  the 
openiriLT  up  of  the  i^oute  between  Isfahan  and  Shushter.'  Individual 
pre-eminence,  however,  has  never  been  ver\'  safe  in  Persia  ;  and 
least  of  ail  under  a  centralising  administration  like  that  of  the 
present  monarch.   In  June  1882,  Huseiu  Kuli  Khan,  who  had 

I.  Ruling  Family  uf  tde  Chehak  Lasg  (Kunuhzi). 

Zema.v  Ku&m 

 I  


\  I  I 

Ai.1  Makoak  Khan*.  Ou  death  KSHHID  Xkan  Au  Sauch  Kbak 

0(  Kwilr  Shab,  1749,  marcbed  "O 

ikgatnet  Isfahan,   and  nileil  •§  g 

inmiitmlly   :i-   <-r.iinimn<ler-iii-  ?  a 

chief,  Tirtuaiiv  us  kiug,  till  bu  k 

WMkUledin'mi  4 


J 


Au  KBAUt,    nkhanU  Hasan  Khak.   IlklianL  Be> 

Blinded  and  dvpowd.  tnyttl  AU  Kh«n  lo  Fath  All 

Died  1843  Sbuli.  aii<1    Miiroodtnl  hiiri. 

Killetl  by  Mohaiuuied  Taki 
KImn 

I 


'  1  I  • 

UoHAMMED    Taki    Smax.     Foarothc»     Au  Hkza  Khan.    Succeo<]Hl     Three  otben 

nkhani  oire.  I.s3i>-1B40.  De*  M.T.  Kh.a-*  Ilkmii.  Xomiiml 

poMd  mu    Died  in  cap.  Ilklwnl  UU  hi»  death  in  1879 

ttTityatmM»M>,im  I 

Hi'sKlN   Ki-M    KitAN.  TwootbCfS     Mlit/v    A<.'|{\    KllAN.     NAttia'xiIAX    SaJVAUAB  KbAX 
Dml  ia  captivity  at  NDinitial  likluvui  until 

Tehenm^MW  nuinicnx)     bv  bl« 

^1  brothen*  lii  ltM» 

ABUkM  KSAH 
I 


Dar.\b   Kuan-,    (ioy.   Kboda  Kkiiim  Khan. 
cmor  o(  Kuic)i-i-Tui    QoTeraor  ot  Koriiek 
till  im.  lieimtatcd 
1890 

not  long  previously  euteitained  the  Zil-es-Sultan  in  regal  style  in 
his  native  mountains,  was  in\  ited  to  Isfahan  ;  and  was  there  either 
strangled  or  poisoned  by  order  of  his  princely  host.  Tlie  //il-es- 
Sultan  throws  the  responsibility  u|)on  the  Shah.  The  .^hah  way 
probably  aware  of,  even  if  he  did  not  actually  command,  the  deed, 
ijimultaneously,  Isfendiar  Khan,  the  eldest  son  of  the  mnrdered 
man^  was  thrown  into  prison,  where  he  remained  for  six  years^  The 
entire  series  of  events  was  profoundly  characteristic  of  Persian 
policy  in  its  attitude  towards  the  nomad  tribes. 

•  He  received,  with  every  mark  of  fovour,  Mr.  G.  Mackenzie,  of  the  firm  of 
Gray,  Paul,  ic  Co.,  in  1875  and  1878 ;  Gen.  Schindler  in  1877 ;  and  Captain  Wells 
and  Mr.  Baring  (of  the  Teheian  Legation)  in  1881. 
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There  are  three  official  posts  associated  with  the  leadership  of 
the  Bakhtiari  tribes ;  and  thesoj  although  never  conferred  upon  any 
The  riiUog  ^      ^  member  of  the  mling  family,  are 

trimuTi-     both  salaried  by,  and  in  the  gift  of,  the  Shah — at  once  a 
fruitful  source  of  bribery  and  nn  indicatiou  of  the  extent 
to  which  the  Crown  has  friicceeded  in  vmdicating  its  prerocrative. 
They  are  the  offices  of  llkhaui  or  Chieftain,  lll)ei,^i  or  Second  in 
Command  J  aud  llakiin,  or  Grovemor,  of  Chehar  Mahal.   The  latter, 
although  not  a  tribal  rank  per      is  closely  bound  up  with  tribal 
politics,  inasmuch  as  the  ruling  family  are  the  principal  landed 
proprietors  in  the  district  concerned.    After  the  assassination 
of  Husein  Knli  Khan,  his  next  brother.  Imam  Knli  Khan,  was 
appointed  Ilkhani  in  his  place,  while  a  third  brother,  Beza  Knli 
Khan,  became  Ilbegi ;  other  members  of  the  fiunily  were  kept  at 
Teheran  as  hostages.    With  the  fall  of  the  Zil-es-SuItan,  however, 
in  February  1888,  came  another  turn  oi"  Fortune's  wheel.  Isfeu- 
<liar  Klian,  son  of  the  late  llkliaui,  was  released  from  confinement 
and  taken  under  the  Shah's  protection.    His  uucie,  Imam  Kuli 
Khan,  was  deposed,  Reza  i-eceived  his  place,  and  Isfendiar  that  of 
Ilbegi.    Upon  the  disgraced  Ilkhani  refusing  to  evacuate  lus  posi- 
tion, the  successful  rivals,  with  the  aid  of  Persian  troops,  marched 
against  him,  fell  upon  his  following  at  Chaghkhor,  and  compelled 
liim  to  fly.   Isfendiar  emerged  from  the  combat  the  bearer  of  the 
ornamental  title  of  Samsam*eB-Snltaneh,  or  Sword  of  the  State. 
The  existing  arrangement  was  then  confirmed,  but  only  remained  in 
operation  for  two  years.    In  1890,  just  after  my  visit,  all  three 
chiefis  were  ordered  up  to  Teheran,  and  at  No  11  uz  (March  21),  when 
all  offices  are  either  renewed  or  change  hands,  the  wheel  described 
vet  another  and  a  backward  revolution,  innsmucli  as  Imam  Kuli 
ivhau  was  reinstated  as  Tlkhani,  Isfendiar  remaining  Tlbegi,  while 
Beza  became  Governor  of  Ghehar  Mahal.    Such  is  the  triangular 
arrangement  that  still  prevails. 

Though  outwardly  Mendly,  the  triumvirate  is  secretly  divided, 
and  the  present  modus  vivendi  is  destitute  of  any  stability.  The 
Chancter  two  uncles  are  separated  by  age,  temperament,  and  tradi- 
aad  feeUng  from  the  nephew,  who  carries  with  him  the  sympa- 
thies of  his  people.  Imam  Kuli  Khan,  the  present  chief,  is  a  man 
of  sixty-eiglit  years  of  age.  He  is  variously  known  as  the  Haji 
Ilkhani,  from  having  made  the  ]nlgrimaj?e  to  Mecca  .soon  after  his 
first  accession  to  office,  and  as  El  KamhaJciU,  or  the  Uniortunate« 
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from  the  vicissitadeB  of  his  eventful  career.  With  some  of  his 
Bobjects  he  is  popalar,  being  regarded  as  connderate  and  jost,  and 
he  prodnoed  a  favourable  impression  upon  Colonel  Bell  in  1884. 
But  his  history  has  left  its  mark  upon  his  character  no  less  than 

upon  his  countenance,  and  distrust  and  suspicion  are  written  on 
both.    As  Ilkliiiiii  he  receives  an  annual  salary  of  1/)0U  fo/fui,)s  or 
280Z,,  and  pays  a  tribute  to  the  81iah  which  is  calculated  at  alKuit 
two  tomans  per  household.    His  brother,  lieza,  who  is  tive  years 
his  junior,  pays  5,700/.  a  year  as  farm-money  for  Chehar  Idahal, 
and  is  reported  to  be  avaricious  and  mean.   Though  he  was  a 
partisan  of  his  nephew  in  1888,  the  two  are  not  now  on  speaking 
terms.  His  son  is  sertip  of  the  Bakhtiari  force  that  is  maintained 
in  their  native  hills.   Isfendiar  Khan  has  not  passed  unscathed 
through  the  ordeal  of  his  earlier  years.    His  &ther*s  murder  and 
his  own  imprisonment  have  not  rendered  him  an  admirer  of  the 
powers  that  be,  while  the  spectacle  of  others  filling  the  place  which 
he  is  outitied  and  rpnilitied  to  occupy  himself,  scarcely  tends  to 
mitigate  the  sentiment,    lie  is  still,  however,  a  comparatively 
young  man,  and,  unless  the  Persian  Government  be  contemplatinef 
,  any  fresh  wiles,  is  likely  before  long  to  become  the  de  jwe  ruler  of 
his  people.   The  physiognomies  of  the  three  chieftains  are  not 
inadequately  portrayed  in  the  adjoining  illustration.  The  pedigree 
which  I  have  drawn  up,  and  which  has  been  out  to  Persia  for  con- 
firmation, gives  further  particulars  of  the  ruling  family.  Once 
annually  the  triumvirate  meets  in  conference  at  Chaf^hkhor  to 
settle  the  tribal  affairs  for  the  «  nsuin«r  year.    During  the  past 
summer  (1801),  I  have  not  been  sur])risi'd  to  hear  that  hoRtiliiies 
have  again  broken  out.    But  so  far  they  do  not  appear  to  have 
involved  a  direct  rupture  of  the  official  status  qtto. 

One  result  of  the  continued  ascendency  of  the  Haft  Lang  chief- 
tains has  been  to  bring  the  long-standing  feud  between  the  old 
CMogm  ^hal  divisions  to  an  end.  The  Chehar  Lang  ruling 
of  tribe*  house  is  now  united  marriage  to  the  Ukhani^s  family, 
and  the  tribal  camping- grounds  having  ceased,  to  a  large  extent,  to 
be  distinct,  there  remains  less  ground  for  quarrel.  As  regards  the 
sub-divisions  and  clans  of  the  Bakhtiari  Lurs,  I  have  drawn  up  a  c(>m~ 
parative  table,  showinir  their  names  and  numbers  at  ditlerent  periixls 
in  the  past  half-century.  Three  previous  lists  have  been  published 
— by  liawlinson  in  1836,  by  De  Bode  in  1841,  and  by  Layard 
in  1844).  In  parallel  columns  with  these  I  have  placed  a  catalogue 
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tliat  was  famished  to  me  in  1889  by  the  Bakhtiaris  themselyes, 
and  an  independent  catalogue  which  was  supplied  firom  similar 

sources  to  a  friend  in  1890.  It  will  be  Been  that  in  the  lapse  of 
time  a  great  many  clans  have  disappeared — a  fate  which,  consider- 
ing the  internal  feuds  by  which  the  tribes  were  for  so  long  sundered, 
can  excite  no  astonisliment.  The  i)re«f>nb  assessment  of  Bakhtiari 
Land,  paid  by  the  llkhani,  is  22,000  tomans  to  the  GoTemor  of 
Isfahan,  and  15,000  fomans  to  the  (xovemor  of  Arabistan. 

In  winter  the  Khans  and  their  people  are  to  be  found  encamped 
in  the  plains  about  Shushter  and  Dizfnl*   In  1884  the  nkhani 

.     .        encountered  by  Colonel  Bell  at  Ab-i-Bid,  between 

VI  intor  and    ,  .  . 

Mumuer  those  two  places.  In  spring  and  autumn,  i.e.  in  the 
qurtera  transition  period  between  the  extremes  of  cold  and  heat, 
their  headquarters  are  at  Aula!  in  the  youth-east  portion  of  the 
Bakhtiari  mountains.  There,  at  the  height  of  6,000  feet,  the 
llkhaui  possesses  an  unpretentious,  two-storeyed  buihimg,  adjuiiuiiij: 
a  fortified  tower,  and  now  falling  into  decay.  When  the  summer 
suns  begin  to  bum,  the  nomads  move  still  higher  into  the  moun- 
tains, and  encamp  on  the  loftier  slopes  firom  Burnjird  to  Isfahan. 
The  headquarters  of  the  Bkhani  are  then  at  Ghaghkhor,*  near 
Ardaly  but  2,000  feet  higher,  where,  in  a  mountain  valley  containing 
a  small  lake,  a  fort  was  built,  upon  a  mound  100  feet  high«  by 
Husein  Kuli  Khan.  In  his  days  it  was  a  smart  and  pretentious 
resid(»ncp,  being  fitted  with  iMiroj^ean  chairs,  couches,  chandeliers, 
mirrors,  and  paintings.^  Since  the  fall  of  its  founder  it  has  itself 
fallen  into  ruin  and  has  also  been  much  shaken  by  eartliquakes. 
At  a  distance  of  twenty  miles,  however,  in  the  direction  of  Isfahan, 
the  Ilkhani  po:?ses<es  ;i  modem  country-house  at  Paradumba, 
elegantly  laid  out  and  furnished  i  a  reminder  of  the  extent  to  which, 
under  the  influence  of  frequent  visits  to  the  capital,  these  nomad 
chieftains  have  succumbed  to  the  inroads  of  civilisation.  They 
themselves  take  up  their  abode  either  in  the  buildings  or  in  pavilions 
pitched  below.   Around  are  scattered  the  black  tents  of  the  tribes- 

laeii. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  lives  of  tlie  chiefs  ;  let  me  say  something 
about  that  of  theii"  people.   IVisture  is  their  chief  occupation,  sheep 

'  The  name  is  vnrio  i>ly  derived  from  Cliagh-Khor  (Hill  of  Pasturage),  Chaghak- 
hor  (ITill  of  tlic  Sun).  :in<l  Jah>i-Akhor  (tlie  Place  of  Horses,  or  Paddock). 

-  Ilu  r''  he  was  visited  by  Stack  in  ISSI  (Six  Months  i?i  Prrsin,  vol.  ii. 
pp.  oU-71J,  and  hi;-  succesisor  by  Mr?*,  liisbop  iu  1890  {Journeys  in  I'ermu,  vol.  i 
p.  375). 
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and  cows  the  princi])al  source  of  wealth.  Of  the  former  there  are 
estimated  to  be  oUU,UOO  in  the  Bakhtiari  niountains.  But  little 
trade  is  conducted  bv  tin'  nomads  except  the  snpplv  of 
life  and  niutton  to  the  isiahau  market  and  the  growth  of  tobacco 
^^^^'^  in  the  plains  towards  Shushter  and  Dizful.  A  scanty 
snrpluB  of  grain  is  sometimes  exported,  but  the  bulk  disappear  in 
home  consomption.  In  former  days  the  chiefs  kept  large  studs  of 
horses,  and  the  Bakhtiari  breed  gained  a  repnte  that  has  not  yet 
perished.  These  animals,  which  are  of  a  mixed  stock  with  a  stro  ng 
strain  of  Arab  blood,  are  admirably  adapted  to  the  country,  being 
nimble,  sure-footed,  and  enduring ;  but  their  number  has  greatly 
diminished,  and  the  tribe  could  no  longer  turn  out,  as  in  the  dnya 
of  Mohammed  i  aki  Khan,  a  cavalry  contingent  of  .several  thousand 
men.  Mules  are  not  now  reared  or  kept  by  the  Bakhtiaris,  except 
for  transport  purposes,  but  they  hare  a  fine  breed  of  donkeys.  'Jlie 
bulk  of  the  tribesmen  are  very  poor,  and  in  their  black  tents  will 
be  found  neither  gold  nor  silver,  but  vessels  only  of  iron  and  copper. 
There  is  next  to  no  education,  except  among  the  families  of  the 
chiefs,  who  sometimes  keep  a  mumhi.  In  the  settled  villages  the 
parish  muUah  acts  as  a  sort  of  self-constituted  schoolmaster,  but 
his  attainments  and  curriculum  are  equally  narrow.  Outwardly 
and  by  hereditary  descent  the  Bakhtiaris  are  Mohammedans,  but 
they  care  little  for  Koran  or  I'rophet,  scoft'  at  v)nll<i/i.<!  nnd  f  ^ 
and  have  no  mosques.  The  shrines  of  pirs^  or  de})arted  saints,  are 
an  object  of  attention  and  pilgrimage,  and  each  stone  added  to  the 
little  commemorative  ]>ile  signifies  a  vow  fulfilled  or  a  prayer  uttered. 
Nevertheless  the  Bakhtiaris  are  not  without  a  crude  and  simple 
faith  of  their  own.  They  are  believers  alike  in  the  existence  and 
in  the  unity  of  God,  and  entertain  elementary  notions  of  Heaven 
and  Hell,  of  a  future  life,  and  of  a  judgment  day.  Their  burial 
places  are  usually  located  on  low  mounds,  unfenced.  A  rough- 
hewn  lion.  wheref)n  are  sculped  in  rude  imagery  the  sword,  musket, 
dagger,  powder-tlask,  and  cartridge-belt  of  the  deceased,  marks  the 
triliesmnn's  grave.'  Their  character  presents  a  strange  combination 
of  dignity  and  licence.   For,  on  the  one  hand,  they  are  modest, 

•  Fryor,  in  tlic  <<nente<  iit!i  vwAvLTy  (Travch,  p.  8^ri),  wastoM  in  Persia  that  the 
cmbiern  of  a  lion  on  ;i  t(.nil)>t<ine  donotod  one  who  l»ad  died  in  the  strcricrth  of 
his  age.  Comijare  the  Uili;  ixlati^d  by  I'ausanias  (Barot.  40)  of  the  'fheban>  who 
had  perish*^  in  battle  against  Philip,  auU  whose  graves  were  marked  by  a  lion  to 
signify  their  magnanimous  heroism. 
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though  self-^contftined,  in  deportment,  obedient  and  hospitable, 
loyal  to  family  and  tribal  ties,  and  wholly  free  from  the  abominable 
vices  of  the  Persians.   On  the  other  hand,  they  are  savage  when 

excited,  particularly  iu  the  pursuit  of  blood  feuds,  which  are  per- 
petuated from  generation  to  generation,  until  sometimes  entire 
families  have  been  extinfruislied,  and  are  adroit  and  incurable 
thieveH.  There  is  not  a  traveller  amongst  them  who  has  not  spoken 
with  suffering  admiration  oi'  their  dexterity  in  the  latter  respect^ 
from  Stocqueler  in  1831  to  Mrs.  Bishop  in  1890.  To  the  denizen 
of  cities  their  bearing  presents  a  refreshing  contrast  to  that  of  the 
nrban  Persian.  Smooth  rascality  finds  no  place  here,  bat  in  their 
character  and  mien  is  the  free  breath  of  their  native  hills. 

Alike  in  costnme  and  complexion,  darkness  is  the  prevailing 
hue  of  the  external  man.  Their  hair  is  black,  with  its  two  long 
uncut  tufts  curled  behind  the  ear,  black  their  bushy  eye- 
anceaad  brow<  and  flashing  eyes  beneath,  black  the  beard  and 
moustache,  black  the  small  >kull-cap  upon  the  head,  black 
the  coat  of  the  male,  and  blue-black  the  indigo-dyed  cloak  of  the 
female.  The  men  are  robu.st  and  muscular  in  appearance,  and  have 
a  very  manly  bearing.  They  wear  loose  trousers  and  a  skirted 
coat.  Round  the  waist  a  cartridge-belt  holds  the  ammunition  for 
the  Martini-Peabody  that  is  slung  over  the  shoulder,  a  sword  hangs 
under  the  saddle  flaps,  a  dagger  and  pistol  are  carried  in  the  belt. 
The  women  are  tall  and  dark,  of  shapely  limbs  and  erect  carriage. 
They  are  not  veiled,  and  but  little  privacy  Hiaiks  the  economy  of 
tented  lite.  Polygamy  appeal  s  to  be  almost  universal .  even  amongst 
the  poor.  On  the  other  hand,  matrimonial  iiilidelity  is  rare  and 
domestic  happiness  common.  The  picture  drawn  by  Layard  of 
the  family  life  of  the  Chehar  Lang  chieftain  is  one  of  the  most 
touching  features  of  hia  romantic  tale.  The  women  wear  fall 
Turkish  trousers,  or,  in  the  Jin  de  sMe  vernacular,  a  divided  skirt,  a 
loose  chemisette,  and  a  shawl  above  all.  Cleanliness,  it  is  to  be 
feared,  is  little  known  or  appreciated  by  the  nomads,  and  to  this 
nm.st  be  attributed  the  diseases,  both  of  the  skm  and  eye,  to  which 
they  are  liable.  The  latter  ailment  is  exaggerated  by  the  blinding 
glare  of  the  6uu  from  rock  and  sand,  and  by  the  scant  pi'otectiou 
afforded  by  the  uation.d  head-dress.^ 

It  is  as  a  horseman  that  the  Bakhtiari  has  always  been  famous. 

*  By  far  the  best  modem  aocoimt  of  the  bafaitB  and  beliefs  of  the  Bakhtioris 
is  to  be  found  in  the  vivadons  pages  of  Mxb.  Bisfaop. 
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Trained  from  hia  youth  to  the  finddle,  he  is  a  rough-rider  of  the 
Uiiitary  finest  type^  able  to  fire  while  going  at  full  gallop,  and 
qnaiiiMs        perform  feats  on  horseback  that  recall  the  prowess  of 

the  Western  Hemisphere.   He  is  a  fine  shot,  with  rifle  or  shot  gun, 
pai  ticularly  at  short  raugesj  and  it  is  to  his  insatiable  desire  to 
}).•  always  letting  off  at  somethhig.  that  the  great  diminution  in 
the  game  that  was  once  to  be  found  in  tlie  l^akhtiari  mountains 
is  attributable.    I'it'ty  years  ago,  when  Layard  was  there,  ibex 
(pimmg  or  rock-footed),  mouflon,  deer,  gaaselles,  wolves,  and  b(>ars 
were  reported  as  numerous.  Becent  travellers  have  discovered  little 
wherewith  to  slake  the  sportsman's  appetite.    Such  men,  however, 
it  will  readily  be  comprehended,  afford  the  finest  raw  material  for 
troops ;  and,  as  I  have  elsewhere  hinted,  it  is  possible  that  in  the 
future  the  Bakhtiari  highlanders  may  be  seen  in  line  with  European 
comrades.    At  present  they  are  ignorant  of  disci])line.  and  are 
merely  a  loose  collection  of  capable  units.    Nominally,  the  Shah 
claiius  the  right  to  levy  one  horseman  ami  two  foot-soUliei's  upon 
every  ten  families.    In  practice,  there  are  only  two  mobilised 
troops  of  Bakhtiari  horse,  pach  100  strong,  one  of  which  is 
stationed  at  Teheran,  really  as  a  hostage  for  the  good  behaviour  of 
the  tribe,  rather  than  as  an  addition  to  the  fighting  strength  of 
Persia ;  the  other  in  their  native  mountains.  Both  are  commanded 
by  scions  of  the  ruling  family;  nor  would  the  Shah  venture  to  . 
wrest  from  them  the  inherited  prerogative  of  lead.    Both  these 
troo|»s  are  equipped,  mounted,  and  armed  by  the  llkliani  (tiiey  are 
di>>t  iii«j:nisbable  by  a  white  instead  of  a  black  cap),  hnt  thev  are 
|»aid  by  the  Shah  in  the  t'orni  of  a  rebate  on  tlif  n'\eiuie  due  from 
the  chieftain.    Of  irregulars,  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  term» 
it  is  probable  that  the  latter  could  put  in  all  8,000  to  10,000  in  the 
field. 

There  are  further  natural  features  of  the  Bakhtiari  country 
which  merit  specification.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  of  these 
is  the  occurrence  in  the  mountainous  regions  of  natm'al 
Hiii.forto  i,iii.forts,  known  in  Persia  as  diz.  These  strongholds, 
which,  as  a  rule,  consist  of  isolated  mountain  or  hill-tops,  artificially 
warped,  and  diflfiicult  of  access,  containing  pasture  on  the  summits, 
and  possessinii:  natural  wells  or  springs,  have  both  lent  themselves 
to  and  been  utilised  by  the  requirements  of  a  semi-feudal  and 
turbulent  mode  of  existence.  In  days  before  artillery  was  in-* 
vented,  they  supplied  an  impregnable  retreat  to  the  rebellious  or 
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OQtlawed  cliieOain.    They  are  still  formidable  in  a  ooantry  which 
does  not  lend  itself  to  the  easy  transport  of  guns.    Of  these 
natural  phenomena  the  most  remarkable  are  two  in  the  neighboar* 
hood  of  Shnshter  and  Dizfai.   The  Diz  Asad  Ehan  (so  called 
because  it  was  the  winter  residence  of  that  chief,  and  snbeequently 
of  his  son,  Jafir  Knli  Khan),  is  situated  sixteen  farsakhe^  or  two 
days' march,  north-east  of  Shnshter.   Before  belonging  to  the  Halt 
Laug,  it  was  the  stronghold  of  the  Moguwi  tribe,  and  was  known 
as  Diz  Malckan,  or  Fort  of  the  Angels,  from  the  idea  that  so 
wonderful  a  place  could  only  have  been  rendered  accessible  to  man 
by  favour  of  the  heavenly  powers.    Layard  resided  for  several 
days  upon  its  summit,  and  described  it  as  a  rock,  three  miles 
round,  and  ascended  only  by  long  ladders  and  holes  in  the  cliff, 
conducting  to  a  lower  platform,  where  were  natural  springs  and  a 
collection  of  huts,  a  still  higher  platform  being  attained  by  an. 
equally  precipitous  climb.'   The  sec(»id  Diz,  known  as  Diz  Shahi, 
or  Kaleh-i-Diz,  was  in  Laynrd's  time  the  property  of  Kelb  AH 
Khan,  bcluro  mentioned,  but  jiassed,  upon  his  death,  to  lluseiu 
Knli  Khan.     It  is  situated  fifteen  miles  north-east  of  Dizfnl, 
near  the  Ab-i-Diz,  and  consists  of  an  elevated  tableland,  several 
miles  in  circumference,  on  the  snnnnit  of  a  liill,  with  perpendicular 
sides,  150  feet  sheer.  A  single  pathway,  partly  hewn,  partly  built 
out,  conducts  to  the  top,  where  are  huts,  caves,  springs,  and  good 
cultivated  soil.   Both  of  these  hill-forts  now  belong  to  the  Ilkhani 
of  the  Bakhtiari  tribes.   A  third  and  analc^us  diss  is  that  of 
Mungasht,  which  was  the  stronghold  of  the  Atabegs  in  the  Middle 
Ages,  and  held  out  for  nine  months  against  the  Mongol  Hulakn 
Khan.    In  the  tirst  half  of  this  century  it  was  the  fastnes??  of 
Mohammed  Taki  Khan,  and  is  said  never  to  have  been  taken. 
Like  its  fellows,  it  consists  of  a  rock  artiHcially  scarped  to  a  dej)th 
of  150  feet,  with  a  summit  half  a  mile  round,  containing  perennial 
springs,  and  natural  caves,  capable  of  accommodating  1 ,000  men. 
Similar  hill-forts  exist  more  to  the  south  in  the  Mamasenni 
country,  notably  that  of  Gnl-i-6ulab,  south  of  Behbehan/  and  the 
famous  Diz*i-Sefid,  which  will  be  mentioned  later  on.  Another 
and  different  sort  of  diz  is  encountered  in  the  ca&on  of  Arjanak^ 
in  the  north-west  portion  of  the  Bakhtiari  mountains.    There  the 
diz  consists  of  a  nuinber  of  shallow  caves  piercing  the  perpendicular 

'  JounuU  qf  the  vol.  xvi.  pp.  16,  17;  JSir/y  AdrgiUurei,  vol.  ii. 

PIK  214-6.  ^  De  Bode,  TraveU,  vol.  i.  p.  ^2. 
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&ce  of  one  of  the  cliff  walls  of  the  valley.  The  largest  of  these, 
twelve  feet  deep  by  twenty  feet  long,  is  defended  by  a  loop-holed 

parapet,  and  is  only  accessible  by  a  single  steep  path.  It  is  the 
possession  of  Mihrab  Khan,  chief  of  the  Isawand  tribe  of  Bakhtiari 

Lurs.  It  is  characteristic  of  every  one  of  the  natural  fortresses 
here  described  that,  though  impervious  to  pedestrian  attack,  they 
could  eatjiiy  bo  shelled  from  o])posite  or  neighbouring  eminences. 
In  modem  warfare,  therefore,  their  strate^c  value  would  dwindle. 

In  the  extreme  north-east  corner  of  the  Bakhtiari  country  lies 
the  important  town  of  Barnjird  (5,400  feet).^  The  district  of  which. 

it  is  the  centre  and  capital  belongs,  strictly  speaking,  to 
Borajard  inasmnch  as  several  of  the  mahahi  which  it 

contaiiis  are  peopled  by  Bakhtiaris,  and  as  its  governor  exercises 
jurisdiction  over  a  large  number  of  the  latter  tribe,  it  is  more 
appropriately  mentioned  here.  The  commercial  importance  of  the 
town,  as  situated  at  the  junction  of  routes  leading  from  Dizful, 
Kermanshah,  Hamadan,  Teheran,  and  Isfahan,  has  been  ])ointed 
out  in  other  chapters,  and  must  rilways  render  it  a  place  of 
importance  either  for  trading  or  strategical  purposes.  Burujird  is 
a  thriving  resort  of  business,  with  a  population  of  17  ooo^  well 
aitotttod  in  a  valley  watered  by  the  upper  springs  of  the  Ab-i*Diz, 
and  thickly  studded  with  villages,  whose  orchards  are  renowned 
for  their  fruits.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  mud  wall,  five  miles  in 
circumference,  pierced  by  five  gates.  The  chief  local  manufacture 
is  a  species  of  printed  calico,  on  which  native  designs  are  stamped 
by  means  of  hand-dies  cut  in  wood. 

On  the  extern  limits  of  Bakhtiari  Land,  and  on  the  lower 
reaches  of  the  Ab-i-Diz,  is  situated  the  less  important  but  inte- 
resting town  of  Dizful.  Its  name  (Diz-pul,  i.e.  Fort  of 
^^^^  the  Bridge)  is  derived  from  the  splendid  bridge,  doubt- 
less of  Sassanian  structure,  that  here  spans  the  stream.^  Its  lower 
part  is  of  stone,  and  evidently  of  greater  antiquity  than  the  super- 
Btmctuie,  which  is  of  brick.  It  is  480  yards  in  length,  and  con- 
tains twenty-two  arches  of  varying  shape  and  span.  Like  its  fellow 
and  contemporary  at  Shushter,  it  is  in  a  dilapidated  condition,  two 
of  the  arches  having  recently  fallen  in,  although  coTiimunication 
between  the  opposite  banks  is  not  thereby  suspended  as  at 
Bhoshter.    At  a  little  distance  upstream,  a  number  of  flour-mills 

*  For  modern  Bnrajiid,  vide  Mm.  Biibop,  vol.  ii.  Letter  ad. 

*  We  M.  Dleolafor  L'JLrt  antiguB  de  la  Fsgne,  part    pp,  105.9. 
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built  on  rocks  and  connected  by  frail  bridges  or  causeways,  are 
turned  by  the  current,  and  present  a  picturesque  appearance. 
Dizful  is  in  most  respects  so  faithful  a  counterpart  of  Shushtcr  (from 
which  it  is  distant  less  than  forty  miles)  that  I  shall  dispense  with  a 
detailed  description  of  its  features,  referring  my  readers  to  the  next 
chapter,  wherein  will  be  related  my  own  experiences  at  the  sister- 
city.  The  population  of  Dizful,  which  was  once  inferior  to  that  of 
Shushter,  is  said  now  to  amount  to  over  1G,000,  or  double  the 
latter's  total.  Both  places  contain  crowds  of  holy  but  fanatical 
impostors ;  life  and  its  surroundings  are  much  the  same  in  each ; 


RIVER  AND  WATER-MILLS  AT  DIZFUL 


alike  in  architecture  the  towns  are  similar,  in  general  neglect  of 
trade  and  tillage,  and  in  contented  evidence  of  universal  and 
incorrigible  decay.  The  chief  local  manufacture  at  Dizful  is  indigo, 
of  which  there  are  said  to  be  120  factories  in  the  town.  But  so 
little  has  the  value  of  the  combined  waterways  of  its  own  river  and 
of  the  Karun,  into  which  the  Ab-i-Diz  flows  fui-ther  down,  been 
a])praised  by  native  merchants,  that  the  import  and  export  trade 
of  the  phiee,  whicli  might  easily  be  doubled  or  trebled  in  volume, 
is  at  ]ires(Mit  conducted  by  an  overland  track  from  the  Turkish 
landing-])lace  of  Amarah  on  tlie  Tigris,  merchandise  being  brought 
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up  the  ri\'er  from  Busrali,  .uul  despatched  by  mule  caravans 
startiug  twice  n  month  for  Dizfiil.^  In  the  earlier  part  of  this 
ceutiiry,  nntil  replaced  by  Shusliter,  it  wan  the  seat  of  government 
of  Arabistan,  and  a  large  palace  was  built  here  by  Mohammed  Aii 
Mirza. 

At  Dusfol,  at  Shushter,  at  Hawizeh,  and  at  Mohammerali,  are 
fitill  to  be  found  a  few  relics  of  the  interesting  and  obecnre  oom- 
Sabians  known  as  the  Sabians,  frequently  miscalled  the 

Christians  of  St.  John.   In  former  days  the  sectariee  of 

this  faith  were  very  numen)us  in  Mesopotamia  ;  and  in  the  seven- 
teenth century  Petis  de  la  Croix  reported  10.000  in  Busrah  alone. 
Even  in  1840  Layard  found  'jOO  to  400  funilies  in  Shusht^r; 
but  in  1877  Schindler  only  heard  of  50  families  on  Persian  soil, 
and  of  not  more  than  500  families  elsewhere.  These  are  very  poor, 
and  are  mostly  employed  either  as  peasants  or  as  silversmiths.  I 
have  some  engraved  seals  of  their  workmanship.  The  greatest 
imcertaiiily  and  confusion  have  prevailed  as  to  the  religions  beliefs 
of  this  sect,  who  have  been  alternately  classified  as  Hebrews  and 
Christians,  though  widely  removed  from  either.  A  stiil  further 
and  more  serious  confusion  has  arisen  from  their  name,  which  has 
caused  them  to  be  mistaken  for  the  Sabseans.  who  were  star- 
worshi]ipers  and  who  are  mentioned  as  such  in  the  Old  Testament, 
the  name  of  the  latter  (  which  appeare  in  the  Koran  as  Sabiuua) 
being  variously  derived  from  the  Arabic  8abaf  the  heavenly  host, 
or  Sab,  grandson  of  Enoch,  ^vho  was  a  great  prophet  of  that  sect* 
Similarly  in  the  time  of  the  Khalif  Mamun,  Aio.  830,  the  people  of 
Hamn,  who  were  polytheists  and  star^worshippefs,  appear,  perhaps 
for  the  protection  that  it  might  afford  them,  to  have  assumed  the 
name  of  Sabians,  to  which  in  all  probability  they  had  no  right.  The 
name  of  the  true  Sabians  is  believed  to  be  derived  frt^m  thp  Aramaic 
SaM-yuii^  i.e.  Baptists.  They  call  themselves  ^lundai  \  aliiai  or 
Followers  of  St.  Jolm.  The  latter,  i.e.  the  Baptist,  is  their  chief 
prophet,  althouufh  they  recognise  tlic  divinity  of  God,  and  arc  said 
to  have  some  conception  of  the  Trinity.  They  have  no  churches, 
bnt  water  plays  a  large  part  in  their  ritual  observance,  baptism, 
frequently  renewed,  being  the  principal  ceremony,  while  marriage 
and  prayer  both  require  the  use  of  mnning  water.  Some  of  them 
employ  the  sig^n  of  the  Cross,  which  is  variously  explained  as  an  act 
of  symbolism,  or  as  a  relic  of  a  possible  conversion  to  Christianity 

'  This  route  was  foUoweii  hj  Madame  Dieulafoy  iu  1882  {La  Perse,  cap.  xxxvii.). 
VOL.  II.  X 
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in  hygoxke  days.   They  have  five  hooks,  the  principal  of  which  is 
"^1^  the  Sidra  or  Book  of  Adam,  written  in  a  dialect  of  the  Aiamaic 
^  language,  with  an  alphabet  closely  allied  to  the  Syriac*  Though 

^2  the  present  Sidra  is  post-Mohammedan  in  date,  its  lani^'uiige  and 
^  ideas  alike  point  to  an  earlier  origin.    The  Sabians  art*  monogamous 
""^^^  and  do  not  practise  circumcision,  bnt  have  peculiar  ordinances  with 
r*^^   regard  to  tli»*  t-ating'  of  nienf.    Sunie  of  them  aLso  entertain  a  hazy 
^  belief  in  the  gnostic  idea  of  dualism,  or  a  war  of  rival  principles. 
\  But  no  two  travellers  ever  received  from  them  either  a  coherent  or 
^  a  consistent  account  of  their  faith.    In  appearance  and  dress  they 
^  are  not  to  he  distinguished  from  the  Arabs,  among  whom  their  lot 
^  is  cast.   They  only  intermarry  amongst  themselves ;  bat  their 
general  poverty  and  obscnrity  are  reflected  in  their  numerical 
decline.* 

I  have  more  than  once  indicated  t  hat  in  ancient  days  the  whole 
country  which  I  have  been  deiscribing  was  the  scene  of  greater 
Ruins  of  population  and  busier  life,  and  of  a  truly  royal  rule, 
the  past  Evidences  of  bygone  splendour,  both  of  the  Elaniite  or 
Susian  period,  that  mysterious  blank  space  in  history,  of  the 
Achasmenian  times,  the  golden  age  of  the  Medes  and  Persians, 
and  of  the  later  but  still  notable  Sassanian  epoch — ^in  each  of  which 
Persia  attained  to  considerable  grandenr — ^lie  scattered  throughout 
this  region  from  east  to  west.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Dizfnl, 
where  the  mountain  ranges  are  succeeded  by  the  plains  of  Susiana 
or  Elam,  occurs  the  most  statelv  of  these  monuments  to  a  vanished 
order,  in  the  shape  of  the  gn  at  mounds  <  )f  fSlmsh,  or  Snsa. 

A  problem  that  agitated  and  divided  the  savanls  of  an  earlier 
generation,^  and  misled  even  so  penetrative  a  critic  as  Rawlinson 

'  For  a  >liort  bibliography  of  thu  8abians,  I  m  iv  mention,  in  addition  To  the 
standard  works  of  D'AuviUe,  Assemaiin,  D'Hert>i;lul,  Hyde,  Ritter,  Do  Sacy, 
Picart,  Hottinger,  Uobineaa,  the  foUoiring :  Taveniier,  bk.  iii.  cap.  viii. ;  Ltinglteon 
Ohaidin,  vol,  vi.  pp.  186-16S;  Sir.  W.  Onsel^,  Tmveb,  voL  i.  app.  xiL ;  Dr.  Wolff, 
Tnveit*  vol.i.  pp^  880-4;  (Bir)H.  Lsyaid,  SatrfyAdtmhu^^  ii.pp.  163>4, 171-2; 
De  Bode,  Travel*^  voL  ii.  pp.  171-9;  Madame  Dieulafoy,  La  A  p.  647 ;  and  tbe 
following  learned  essays:  Gesenius,  Mandarr  o  /^/z?/jVr,  1 81 7  :  Cbwolsohn,  Siahisr 
vnd  iimbismug,  1856;  "SoV^^ke,  ^fvndort  drr  Afandat^,  1862,  and  Man/fnhrhr 
OrawmatUi,  1875;  JCdinburgU  JUview,  July  1880;  i>ionf&,  Etudes  mr  la  rcUywn 
du  8futba$  m  SMms,  Fftrii},  1880 ;  Babelon,  Zes  MamdUu,  leur  hittoire  ^  lent 
ioetrine,  Paris,  1883.    Vide  alw  A.  H.  Scbindler,  Pw.  ^tkeH  0.8,  Nov.  1891. 

*  Among  thoM  who  debated  tbe  8hnshan-Hnsa  question,  may  be  dted  the 
names  of  Oojteley,  Kinneir,  QosJidin  (ed.  of  Strabo),  Long,  Burbi6  da  Bocag(^, 
Hoeok,  D'Uerbelot,  D'Annlle,  Vinoent,  Mannert,  Von  Hammar.  A  hint  might 
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— namely,  the  identity  of  the  Shushan  of  the  ancients — may  now 
be  considered  as  definitively  settled.  Shiiphter,  Susan,  and  other 
(  lait  iants  have  diy^appcared  fiom  the  lists,  and  the  site 
to  which  I  now  turn  lias  established  its  iiicontt'stable 
identity.  From  the  dawn  of  history  Shushan  has  figured  in  the 
pageants  and  combats  of  kings.  Here,  in  the  earliest  recorded 
times,  a  Turanian  people,  ruled  by  a  Semitic  nobility,'  liffefl  to  a 
pitch  of  great  power  the  independent  kingdom  of  Klam«^  They 
spoke  the  langnage^  generally  designated  Snaian,  which  appears  in 
tiie  second  place  in  the  trilingaal  inscriptions  of  the  Ach«&menian 
monarchs,  but  which  has  not  yet  been  deciphered.  Shnshinak  was 
their  capital;  about  2000  b.c.  Ohedorlaomer  (Khndar  Lagamar) 
was  one  of  their  most  {anions  sovereisrns.  Elani  was  eno^ped  in 
perpetual  warfare  with  the  nt^iglibouring  ouipires  of  BaovN  nia 
and  Assyria,  and  sutfeivd  as  innrli,  it*  Tiot  more,  iniurv'  than  >he 
dealt.  The  great  invasion  of  Sennacherib  was  arrested  by  the 
winter  snows  of  697  B.C.;  but  fifty  years  later,  in  645  B.C., 
Assurbanipal,  the  son  and  successor  of  Esarhaddon,  appeared  in 
triumph  outside  the  walls  of  Shushan,  broke  open  the  Boyal 
Treasure  House,  whence  he  carried  off  thirty-two  statues  of  its 
kings  of  silver  and  gold  and  bronze  and  alabaster,'  penetrated  to 
the  Holy  of  Holies  in  the  Elamite  temple  and  plundered  the  image 
of  the  national  god,  upon  which  to  look  was  death,  levelled  the 
Great  Tower  of  Shushan,  and  l)iirned  the  city  to  the  ground.  Such 
was  the  vengeance  of  Assyria  and  the  fate  of  the  first  Shushan.^ . 

well  Luivc  been  taken  by  some  of  these  learned  disputants  from  the  Spaiiinb  Jew, 
Babbi  Benjamin  of  Tadela,  who,  having  vitited  Stua  in  the  oourae  of  his  travels 
700  years  before,  remarked:  *  Among  the  mins  of  the  piovinoe  of  Khiusistatt,  the 
Slam  of  Scripture,  are  the  remains  of  Shnshaa,  the  metropolis  and  palace  of  King 
AchiMhverosh,  which  still  contains  very  lai^  and  handsome  baildings  of  ancient 
date  '    {Itinrrartf,  vol.  i.  p.  117.) 

'  This  '\n  sup[>osed  to  be  referred  to  in  the  reprei^entatioa  of  Elam  as  a  son  of 
8hcm  in  Genesis  x.  22. 

'  Elam,  which  hi  the  title  found  in  Scripture,  ie  a  Semltie  version  of  the 
Accadian  mmnmot  or  'highlands.*  It  was  afterwards  called  Snalanaby  theclaHioal 
writers,  from  its  capital  Shushan,  or  Snsa.  Profteor  Rayoe  says  that  Sosa  or 
Siuun  signified  the  *  old  oily,*  and  was  derived  firom  mms-^,  whieh  means  ■  fovmsr  * 
in  the  Susian  texts. 

»  'Hip  cnnqnt^st  of  AssurVianiiMil  i.^  depicte<l  on  the  sculptures  of  Nineveh  dis- 
ci »ven'«l  by  Sir  II.  Layanl  and  Mr.  H.  lla*»iiaiu.  For  the  verdict  of  ^.bolars,  ride 
A.  il.  Sayce,  'Cuneiform  Inscriptions  of  Elam  and  Media,'  in  the  Trans,  of  Vie  S'c. 
t(fm»,  Arek,  voL  ilL  1874;  and  J.  Oppert,  Tntnt.  ^  OHrnOal  C^ngrm,  185i,  and 
AMvrtft  tfiU  M,  vol  vii.  1877. 
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Less  than  a  century  and  a  half  later  the  second  Shushan  sprang 
into  existence  under  the  magnificent  hand  of  Darius,  son  of  Hyft* 
taspes.  niere, '  at  Shushan,  in  the  pahkce,  which  is  in  the  provinoe 
of  Elam/  ^  Daniel  saw  the  vision  of  the  ram  with  the  two  horns. 
Thence  ran  the  Royal  Koad  to  Sardis,  hj  which  Xerxes  started 
forth  for  Greece.  There  the  beauty  of  Esther  the  Jewess  shone 
npon  the  viHion  of  Ahasuerns  (Xerxes  or  Artaxerxes).  There 
were  received  the  ambassadors  antl  refugees  from  (ii'eece,  in  whose 
eyes  Susa  was,  far  more  than  Persepolis  or  Ecbatana.  the  true  capital 
of  the  Empire.  There  /Eschyliis  laid  the  scene  of  liis  traL^edy  of 
the  PersEC.  Shushan  was  in  fact  the  winter  palace  of  the  Achse- 
menian  sovereigns.  Alx)ut  it  stretched  a  great  city,  whose  walls 
wei  e  compared  by  Strabo  to  those  of  Babylon.  It  was  bisected  by 
the  river  Ghoaspes  (Kerkhah)  the  water  of  which  was  borne  in  silver 
vessels  to  the  table  of  the  King  of  Kings.  It  was  npon  this 
splendid  stracture  of  royal  pride  and  opulence  that  Alexander  de- 
scended in  tnnm])h,  and  (bund  there  a  treasure  in  bullion  of  nearly 
ten  inillions  sterling.  After  the  ^lacedoniau  ep(;ch  the  city  fell 
into  ruin,  but  was  rebuilt  by  Shapur  II.  under  the  title  IransliMiir 
Shapnr.'*  At  the  time  of  the  Arab  invasion  its  fortifications  were 
dismantled ;  but  the  town  continued  to  exist,  and  in  the  Middle 
Ages  was,  along  with  Ahwaz,  a  centre  of  the  sugar-cultivation  of 
Khuzistan.^  Its  pillars  and  stonee  were  rifled  to  build  the  cities 
of  the  Sassanian  kings ;  and  no  vestige  remained  of  the  aodent 
glory  except  the  stupendous  mounds,  overgrown  with  scrub  and 
low  bushes,  that  reared  their  heads  from  the  plain  between  the 
rivers  Kerkhah  and  Ab-i-Dus,  until,  in  the  middle  of  this  century, 
Loft  us  and  Williams  appeared  upon  the  scene  with  the  excavator's 
spade. 

Tlit^  results  of  T.oftus'  expioiutiotis,  which  are  contained  in  his 
work,^  were  at  once  satisfactoiy  and  meagre ;  satisfactoiy  in  so  far 
Ijottns  and  ^>  discovering  the  remains  of  a  palace  begun,  accord* 
Die«ii»%  ing  to  cuneiform  inscriptions  that  were  laid  bare  at  the 
same  time,  fay  Darius,  son  of  Hystaspes,  and  completed  by  Arta- 
xerxes, he  conclusively  established  the  identity  of  the  tumuU  of 
Shush  wiUi  the  classical  Susa  and  the  Scriptural  Shushan ;  meagre, 
because  his  trenched  and  tunnels,  which  are  sdll  visible  in  the 

>  Daniel  viii.  2  '  Th.  Nr.Mck.-,  r.'rfek.  d,  Ptntr  mm  Tabari^  p.  W. 

•  Mukadessi,  Ihgenptio  Im^vrii  Moahnniri .  ]>.  . 

*  TraveU  and  BeMearches  in  Chaldaa  and  »^w«Viii«,  1857. 
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great  moond,  brought  ao  little  to  light,  and  left  the  larger  spoil 
for  a  later  worker  in  the  same  field.    This  was  the  Frenchman, 

M.  Dieulafoy,  who,  liavmg  pivvioiisly  visited  Persia  in  1881-t>2 
with  his  versatile  wife,  who  became  the  historian  of  th<'ir  travels,' 
and  liavini?  inspected  the  mounds  of  Susa,  returned  in  18S1,  with 
the  permission  of  the  Shah  and  the  assistance  of  the  Frencli  Govern- 
ment, to  prosecute  investigationn  upon  a  large  and  scientific  scale. 
The  resalts  of  these  labours  ha\'e  heen  given  to  the  world  in  lite- 
mry  shape  by  the  explorer  and  his  wife  i '  their  visible  outcome  is 
proudly  displayed  in  a  salon  of  the  Mus^e  du  Louvre  at  Paris. 

It  is  at  a  distance  of  fifteen  miles  in  a  south-west  direction  from 
Dizful  that  the  prodigious  mounds  of  Shush,  or  Snsa,  stand  up 
Moaiidsof  against  the  sky.   They  nw  situated  ontlie  left  bank  of  the 

little  river  Shaiir  (oriorinally  Sliapur),  which  rises  ;it  no 
great  distance  t(;  the  north  and  llowa  in  a  deep,  narrow  bed  below  the 
Tomb  of  Daniel,  and  t>etvveen  the  larirer  rivers  Ab-i-l  )iz  (Eulaeus), 
■six  and  a  half  miles  distant  on  the  east,  and  the  Kerkhah  (Choaspes) 
one  and  a  half  mile  distant  on  the  west.  The  latter  river  divided 
the  populous  quarter  of  the  ancient  city  from  the  citadel  and  palace. 
The  entire  circumference  of  the  mounds  is  from  six  to  seven  miles. 
They  consist  of  three  levels :  the  lowest  conceals  the  remains  of  the 
ancient  city  ;  the  second,  which  is  a  rectangular  platform  two  and  a 
half  n dies  round  and  72  feet  liii/h.  was  the  fortified  enceinte  that 
contained  the  palace:  the  u]>])ernn^st.  120  feet  in  height,  1,100 
yards  rountl  the  base,  and  ^')(>  yards  i-ound  the  summit,  was  the 
citadel,  and  is  still  known  as  Kaleh-i-Shush. 

M.  Dieulafoy  discovered  that  the  palace  of  Darius  had  been  in 
the  main  destroyed  l>y  fire,  and  that  upon  its  ruins  another  and 
u  Di  oitt-  splendid  edifice  was  raised,  over  a  century  later,  by 
foj's  dift-    Artozeizes  Mnemon  (405-359  B.G.).  Of  this  edifice  there 

ifl  a  fancifully  restored  model  by  M.  Dieukfoy  in  the 
Louvre.^    The  principal  relics  of  the  original  fabric  that  were 

'  La  P^TKr.  la  Cltaldee  et  Li  ^mUim,  1887. 

•  Mme.  DiuuUifoy,  ^  iiluse  ;  Journal  de/ouilirs,  1888;  M.  Dieulafoy,  L  AorojHfle 
4e  la  8u$e,  1890 ;  Pefrot  and  Chipiez.  SitMre  de  VArt,  vol.    p.  767  teg. 

*  The  Hall  of  Darivs  and  Artaxenrae  at  Snsa  (for  it  appeaxa  probable  that  the 

edifice  was  to  a  laijge  extent  a  reBtoration  of  the  older  building)  seems  in  shape 
and  design  to  have  been  almost  n  facsimile  on  a  larger Vcale  of  the  Hall  or  Throne 
Room  of  Xerxes  at  Pf^rfepoh's.  The  re  were  three  fortirofs  with  twelve  columns 
each,  of  tho  simple  order  of  Acbionionian  cnpital.  'I  hi'  central  hall  contained 
thirty-six  C4jluiiins  with  the  conjplex  or  triple  buU-heutleti  capital,  of  whiob 
H.  Dieulafoy  transported  a  nia|;nificent  specimen  to  the  Lonvfe. 
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reiBoveFed  by  him  were  the  remains,  since  most  carefully  pieced 

together  and  liberally  restored,  of  the  two  superb  friezes  of  the 
An-liers  and  the  Lions  that  decorated  ihe  lavadt-  of  the  hiter  palace. 
They  are  tlie  tiiiest  existing  specimens  of  that  art  of  enamelliug  in 
polychrome  upon  brick  which  was  invented  by  the  Babylonians 
(though  unknown  to  Nineveh),  and  wa«  adu[)ted  from  them  by  the 
Achiemenian  monarchs,  more  especially  for  the  decoration  of  the 
palace  of  Susa,  itself  at  no  great  distance  from  Babylon  and 
situated  in  a  region  where  stone  was  not,  as  at  Persepolis,  easily 
procurable,  bnt  where  there  was  abundance  of  clay  for  bricks. 
The  Friesse  of  Archers  represents  a  procession  of  warriors  in  relief, 
some  fi^e  feet  in  height.  Their  beard  and  hair  are  dose-cnrledy 
after  the  Assyrian  fashion ;  on  their  back  they  caiTy  a  big  quiver 
and  a  curviii*^^  bow;  they  wear  a  yellow  tunic,  patterned  and 
diapered.  Tlie  twisted  turbans  on  their  heads  and  the  goldeu- 
knobbed  spears  which  they  hold  m  their  hands  identify  these  warriore 
with  the  Ten  Thousand  Immortals,  as  descril^ed  by  Herodotns,  who 
formed  the  Body-guard  of  the  Great  King.*  Their  complexions, 
which  vary  from  black  to  white,  typify  the  opixMsite  quarters  of  the 
globe  from  which  they  were  recruited.  The  Frieze  of  the  lions, 
which  is  framed  between  bricks  ]^:esenting  elegant  symmetrical 
designs,  represents  the  beasts  as  striding  forward  with  opened  jaw 
and  glaring  eye.  with  swelling  mnscle  and  ontstretched  tail.  The 
pi-evailing  colours  ;i  f  t*  green,  pink,  blui-,  aiul  yellow  ;  and  a  gorgeous 
spectacle  they  must  have  presented  as  they  glittei-ed  under  the  hot 
sLiu  of  ^5usiaua  from  the  palace  wall.*  M.  Die ulafoy  also  discovereil, 
and  there  are  exposed  to  view  in  the  Tjouviv,  a  number  of  Royal 
seals,  coins,  vases,  cylinders,  and  glass  and  terra-cotta  impleni«  nt& 
of  the  same  epoch.  Nevertheless,  what  was  brought  to  light  by 
him  is  probably  but  little  compared  with  the  remains  of  a  still 
older  past  that  doubtless  lie  entombed  below.  The  edifices  of  the 
Achsemenian  monarchs,  being  latest  in  date,  would  naturally  be 
encon  n tered  near  the  summit  of  the  monnds.  Subsequent  explorers 
may  exjkict  to  tind  in  their  lower  strata  the  relics  of  a  far  more 

■  Lib.  vii.  aip.  i<'A. 

*  The  LioDs'  Frieze  h  coiupoeed  of  bricks  in  relief,  1  ft.  2  in.  long  by  7  in.  hi^h, 
and  9  in*  thick.  The  Uoob  an  11  fl.  3  in.  long,  by  5  ft.  6  in.  high.  The  Aiofaen* 
Friese  is  diifefently  mnde,  of  small  squaree,  1  ft.  1  in.  oach  way,  and  3  in.  thick, 
of  artiticial  concrete^  which  combines  the  whiteness  of  plaster  with  the  reaistanoe 
of  limestone. 
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remote  and  mysterioas  past,  whereby  we  may  yet  be  enabled  to 
read  the  riddles  of  Sasian  antiquity. 

A  little  below  the  great  monnd  at  Susa  is  the  reputed  Tomb  of 
Daniel.'  This  is  a  somewhat  mean  building,  sunnmmted  by  a  lufty 
Tomb  of  pint  ujiple  cone  in  plaster.  In  a  whiit  -wahhed  inner 
chamber  the  sarcophagus  reposes  behind  a  mod*  rn  brass 
railing,  upon  which  are  hung^  tablets  inscribed  with  prayei-s  from 
the  Koran.  Behind,  there  is  a  species  of  vault,  which  is  shown  tx> 
sach  pilgrims  as  desire  the  further  corroboration  of  an  actual  Dtm 
of  Lions.  The  entire  building,  which  occupies  one  side  of  the 
court  of  a  caravanserai  for  pilgrims,  is  comparatively  modem  and 
very  probably  covers  the  remains  of  some  Mohammedan  saint  who 
has  been  confounded  with  Daniel ;  but  from  a  very  early  period 
tradition  has  assigned  the  burial-place  of  the  Jewish  iuuphet  to 
this  spot.  Riibbi  Benjuaiiu  ui  Tudi  ia,  who  reported  7.000  Jewish 
inhabitants  of  Susa  in  his  dav  (  II(3()-7-j  a.d.^,  declared  that  strife 
having  arisen  over  the  Ixdy  of  the  saint  between  the  different 
quarters  of  tho  town  on  oppositt^  sides  of  the  river,  buitiin  Saujar 
settled  the  squabble  by  ordering  the  corpse  to  l>e  taken  out  and 
placed  in  a  coffin  of  glass,  which  was  suspended  by  iron  chains 
from  the  centre  of  the  bridge.  This  anecdote,  though  supported 
by  another  pilgrim,  R.  Pethachia,  who,  however,  represented  the 
outer  coffin  as  being  made  of  polished  copper  wliich  glittered  like 
glass,  is  not  generally-  credited,  all  Arab  authorities  being  agreed 
in  saying  that  the  Prophet's  body  was  interred  in  the  bed  ol'  the 
stream.''  However  tliis  niav  be,  the  Mohammedans  are  satisfied  that 
they  have  still  got  the  real  i->aniel,  which  is  perhaps  not  more  un- 
iiJcely  than  8chiiemann's  real  Agamemnon. 

In  the  same  neighbourhood  are  several  Sasaanian  ruins :  Aiwan- 
i-Kerkhah,  a  former  city  on  the  river  of  that  name ;  ^  Jund-i-8hapur 
(the  Camp  of  Shapnr),  ten  miles  south-east  of  Dizful ; 
^  Teng-i-Bntan  (pft  the  Gorge  of  Idols),  north-east  of  Dizful, 
near  the  River  Diz,  where,  in  a  small  recess  near  the  summit  of  a 

*  F,r;'  :'r'!  /vrr/?/  Adrenturei,  vol.  ii.  pp.  295-B ;  l)f  Bofle,  Trnrfh,  vol.  ii. 
pp.  Iss-iKi;  \V.  K.  Lultus,  TraveUt  cap.  xxv.;  Madame  Dieulafoy,  La  J^erse, 
cap.  zxxix. 

*  VUU  Sir  W.  Oosetey's  txanalation  of  a  Penian  verslou  (dated  190  ▲.!».)  of  the 
Xarikb,  or  History  of  Ibu  Aaalm  el  Knfl. 

*  Vide  Mme.  Biculafuy,  La  Perte,  p.  045 ;  and  M.  Diculaloy,  who  calls  it 
VMcfoosly  Tak'Aiwan,  Tak-i-Korkhah,  and  Kat  Oapan,  L'AH  atUifw  de  la  Pene, 
pMt    pp.  79^7,  and  pis.  7-9. 
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mountain,  are  twelve  6gurea,  Bcnlped  in  high  relief,  with  an  inserip- 
tion,  upon  the  rock — for  accounts  or  theories  as  to  which  I  may 
refer  my  readers  to  the  narrativesof  Rawlinaon,  Layard,  and  Schindler. 
Let  me  now  transport  them,  some  disUnce  to  the  east,  to  Bakhtiaii 
Land  proper,  where  in  the  regions  described  a  little  earlier  are  to 
be  found  some  noteworthy  relics  of  the  four  periods  of  Susian,  Acha>- 
menian.  Sassanian,  and  Mohammedan  rule.  The  most  conspicuous 
of"  Lhtve  occur  at  Mai  Amir,' a  moimtaiii  ])lain,  twelve  miles  longr 
by  five  and  a  half  broad,  containing  a  small  lake,  in  the  basin  of  the 
Upper  Karun,  which  has  been  described  by  Layard  as  *  the  most 
remarkable  place  in  the  whole  of  the  Bakhtiari  mountains.' '  The 
rains  here  consist  of  five  groups : — (1)  The  remains  of  an  ancient 
city,  occupying  a  large  i€pe,  or  mound,  in  the  east  part  of  the  plain, 
identified  with  the  Sassanian  Idej  or  Lsej  (the  Khidi  of  the  local 
inscriptions  and  Khiteik  of  the  Susian  texts),  thought  by  some  to 
have  been  also  the  site  of  Anzan,  the  capital  of  the  old  Persian 
monarchy,  and  of  Cynis.  Ix't'ore  it  was  mtived  to  Pasargadie  and 
Pcrsepolis  ;  (2)  five  tablets  coutuiniug  oil  small  figiii-cs  sculped  in 
the  rock  in  the  ravine  of  Kiil  Fara,  or  Faraun,  at  the  north  end  of 
the  plain,  together  with  a  long  cuneiform  inscription,'  of  which 
Layard  said  that  they  are  '  of  higher  antiquity  than  any  other 
scnlptmes  of  the  kind  in  Persia ' ;  (3)  a  bas-relief,  near  the  ttncmt* 
zadeh  of  Shah  Snwar,  on  the  east  side  of  the  pUdn ;  (4)  a  large 
number  of  sculptures  in  an  extensive  cavern  ^lled  Shikafti  Salman 
in  a  gorge  on  the  south  side  of  the  plain,  the  figures  representing 

'  The  rmiiie  signitiet*  llt»u?,e,  or  couiiiry  of  tho  Auiir;  and  is  an  obsolete  Per!»iau 
word  (cf.  tushaml)  »ti\l  used  by  the  Lura  and  Kurds. 

*  Jaymal  ff  ths  Jt.0.3.,  vol.  xvl.  pp.  74-80»  and  £arlj/  Adrenturti,  vol.  i. 
pp.  404^,  vol.  ii.  pp.  12-13.  Compare  De  Bode,  Journal  of  the  vol  xiii. 
pphlOO^,  and  rm/v  /.*.  vol,  ii,  pp.  ai-3  (with  an  ilhwtration) :  A.  H.  Schindler, 
ZeU.  der  Gfiitrll.  fur  Erd.  su  Jierffn,  vol.  xiv.  :  Ciiptaiti  H.  L.  Wella,  Proe,^  tk< 
AG  S.  (new  series),  vol.  v.  18M:{;  H.  H.  Lyn<:h,  itnd  vol.  xii  1s:h). 

•  This  inscription  was  copiefl  by  Layard.  and  publishecl  by  him  in  Cttnaif^rui 
iMcrijttumit  from  Auyrian  Monuments,  pis.  36-7.  It  has  been  deciphered  by 
FlrofeMor  Sayce,  Actf  4%  %m  Congrh  4e»  Orient.  A  Lojfdet  1886,  pp.  64fi^  681.  He 
oalb  the  thiid  cuneiform  cbunuster  (whioh  Notvia  interfneted  as  Soythian  and 
Oppert  holds  to  be  Median)  Amardian  or  Klnmif . .  Cf.  Trarn.  of  the  Soe,  ef  JNM. 
Arch.,  vol.  iii  p.  4(55.  ^lu^t^ltions  nf  two  of  the  tnblri<.  frnni  |)lintojrmphs  by 
M.  Housisay,  have  been  publi'^hed  for  the  tir^t  time  l>y  IVrrot  and  ("hipiez.  Jliftoirf 
de  VArf,  vol.  v.  pp.  775-6.  Hotli  represent  a  f*iu'TilieiHl  Bcem-,  in  v  hicli  animals  are 
or  have  been  slaughtered  in  the  presence  of  a  being  of  superb uinan  size,  who  is 
doabflees  a  god.  In  the  laiger  luid  more  elaborate  panel,  the  treatment  and  dnm 
recall  eome  of  the  Aaeyrian  ecnlptnree.  The  aeoond  is  eoane  and  cinmsy ;  but 
neither  feeemblea,  either  in  style  or  treatment,  the  Ach»menian  scnlptureB, 
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priests  and  worshippers  in  an  attitude  of  supplication,  and  being 
explained  by  an  inscription  of  tbirty-six  lines  in  a  complicated 
cuneiform  character.^  The  above  sculptures  are  either  Susiaa  or 
Achaemenian  in  origin,  and  date  from  the  eighth  or  ninth  centu- 
ries B.C.  and  later.  (5)  In  a  neighbouring  gorge,  called  Hong,  are 
some  Sassanian  sculptures,  the  central  tigure  of  which  is  a  monarch 
with  the  familiar  bushy  mop  of  hair. 

About  t\v(^ntv  miles  to  the  noi-th-west  of  Mai  Amir,  and  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Kamn,  is  the'  gmall  plain  of  Snaan.  The 
SaaMi  recurrence  of  this  name,  the  presence  here  of  a  second, 
but  even  more  insignificant,  Tomb  of  Daniel,  and  the 
stories  that  were  told  him  by  the  Lurs  of  wonderful  ruins  in  the 
neighbourhood,  led  Rawlinson,  who  did  not  visit  the  locality  him«> 
self,  to  think  that  here,  rather  than  at  Susa,  might  be  the  Shnshan 
of  the  ancients.  Lawu  d,  who  visited  tlu'  spot  undei-  oircumsTancrs 
of  great  ditliculty  and  hardship,""*  reductni  the  patnotic  hyperbola  of 
the  Lnrs  to  its  proper  diniens^ions.  Some  insiL'"iiiticaut  remains 
of  loughly-hewn  stone,  the  probable  foundations  of  a  Sassaninu 
building,  were  called  by  them  Musjid-i-Suleiman.  or  the  Temple 
of  Solomon,  a  monarch  much  venerated  in  Lur  titidition;  some 
further  heaps  of  old  masonry  were  similarly  designated  Mal-i- 
Wiran,  or  Ruined  Settlement.  As  the  Karon  enters  this  valley 
from  the  east,  it  is  flanked  on  either  side  by  the  paved  causeway, 
attributed  to  the  Atab  «jfs,  which  T  have  mentioned ;  and  a  little 
below  are  the  reniaiu.s  of  the  famous  bridge  of  Harah-zad,  which 
here  sptinned  the  torrent,  and  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  wonders 
of  the  ancient  world.'  In  mid-stream  arc  two  huge  masses  of  bi'ick- 
work,  probably  Sassanian,  that  supported  the  arclu\s ;  on  the 
mountain  sides  are  visible  the  earlier  Kaianian  abutments,  from 
which  they  sprang.   The  occurrence  of  these  numerous  relics  of 

'  Also  printed  by  Layurd,  il/ui.f  pis.  ^1-2,  and  deciphered  by  SajcCt  Actes,  ij-c, 
pp.  r>o3,  699.  De  Bode  made  drawiags  of  two  sciilptiiies  in  an  adjoining  Gaveni, 
which  were  poblished  by  Flandin  and  Ooste,  vol.  iv.  pL  S28.  The  nadves  cair  the 
SnacriptioDs  Khat-i'Feringhi,  or  European  writing,  iind  are  aneh  disappointed 
when  a  foreigner  cannot  read  tlioru.  Their  belief,  which  would  seem  to  he  an 
Tinconficiouti  corroboration  of  the  Asiatic-Aryan  thfon',  is  that  the  an(;i«'nt  inhalii- 
tants  of  Persia,  npon  nttigmtin^'-  to  t  lie  west,  buried  their  treasure  witli  instructiuDs 
an  to  the  »ite,  sculped  in  a  langtiage  which  their  modem  European  dejicendants 
most  naturally  know. 

*  J»¥ri»mliftk»  vol.  zvi.  pp.  61-2;  JEiirZy  JAtfa<iim,voLi.pp.  416-28. 

,  *  So  called  from  the  mother  of  Ardeshir,  the  first  Sas.sanian  kin;:.  There  is  a 
long  aooonnt  of  it  in  the  AUwr  el  beldan,      of  Zak.  Uohanuned  Kaxvini. 
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a  past  which  has  vaniBhed  from  memoiy,  ancd  almost  from  know- 
ledge, is  not  the  least  among  the  recompenses  that  await  the 
traveller  in  this  romantic  portion  of  the  Shah's  dominions  ;  and  I 

at  once  urge  and  envy  the  scholar  who,  with  time  and  means  at 
his  disposal,  shall  in  the  future  visit  and  exhaustively  examine  the 
whole  of  this  int^M-Psting  region.  I  believe  thut  lie  may  retui-n 
with  a  spoil  that  will  shed  a  valuable  light  upon  history,  besides 
conferring  upon  himself  well-merited  distinction. 

Farther  to  the  south,  amid  the  mountain  ranges  inhabited  by 
varioQS  tribes  of  the  Lnr  family,  other  remains  have  been  discovered 
Other  <^nd  described.  Of  these  the  most  important  are  some 
temm  scalptnres,  of  which  drawings  were  made  by  De  Bode,* 
in  a  gorge  called  the  Teng^i-Sanlek,  at  a  distance  of  seven  farmkfa 
from  Behbehan,  in  the  territorj-  of  the  Bahniei  tribe  of  Bakhtiaris. 
At  a  Mamasenni  village  namt^d  Nnrabad,  between  Behbehan  and 
Kazerun,  and  on  the  l)anks  ot'  a  small  river,  is  a  great  Sassanian 
bas-relief,  representing  a  seated  monarch  and  his  courtiers,  not 
unlike  one  of  the  tablets  at  Shapur.  It  is  called  Naksh-i-Bahram, 
and  the  plain  Sabra-i-Bahram.^ 

The  most  remarkable  natural  feature  of  the  region  which  I 
have  been  describing  is,  undonbtedly,  the  splendid  and  self-willed 
The  Karan  toiTeut  of  the  Upper  Karun.  This  river,  of  the  lower 
reaches  of  which  I  shall  have  so  much  to  say  in  the 
ensuing  chapter,  is  called,  in  these  volumes,  by  the  name  which 
it  commonly  V)ears,  alike  in  Arabistan  and  in  popular  terminology. 
Its  true  orti nigra phy,  hnwevei-,  would  apjX'ai'  to  be  Kuran,  from 
the  Kuh-i-rang,  or  Variegated  Mountain,  in  whieh  it  rises.^  Though 
parts  of  the  upper  course  of  this  great  river  have  been  followed 
or  traced  by  the  travellers  to  whom  I  have  so  frequently  referred^ 
and  though  its  reputed  source  was  visits  by  Stack  in  1881,  it  waa 
not  till  two  years  ago  (1890)  that  its  impetuous  and  zigzag  current 
was  tracked  to  its  real  birthplace,  and  pursued  through  the  gorges 
and  valleys  of  its  parent  mountains,  b}-  ^lajor  Sawyer,  of  the  Indian 
Intelligc^nce  Department.  In  the  very  heart  of  Bakhtiari  Land 
stands  the  lofty  mountain  cluster  known  as  the  Kuh-i-raiig,  or 

'  Eiii:riiv«-d  ;iri<l  i>ubli>lH-d  hy  Fluudin  and  Costc,  vol.  iv.  pis.  224-7. 

'  I  idf  Flandin  a.ud  Coste,  voL  iv.  pi.  22t>;  De  Bode,  vol.  u.  p.  225;  Stolze* 
J^ersejfoliM,  vol.  ii.  pi.  146. 

>  The  Pbrtagaese  writerB,  De  Bfixtoe  and  Cotinbo,  called  it  Bio  Gaxom.  Other 
appellati(Hi8  in  Eniopeao  wtiteis  of  the  last  two  eentnries  have  been  Ooiraig^ 
Knieng,  Karen,  Keren,  and  Conzan.  ^ 
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Jehaii-liin  (Wur Id's  View),  just  uudcr  1 3,000  feet  in  height. 
From  tliis  great  centre,  which  tonus  at  the  saTne  tiiue  a  water 
parting  for  the  twu  must  famous  river.s  of  Perisiu,  and  a  boundary 
between  separate  ethnological  areas,  spring  the  Kamu  oa  the 
south  and  the  Zendeh  Bud  on  tlie  east.  Tlie  former  drains  towards 
the  Persian  Gulf;  the  latter  lias  already  been  encountered  tinder 
the  arches  of  the  terraced  bridges  of  Isfahan.  In  the  peak  called 
Haft  Tanan  (Seven  Corpses,  said  to  be  those  of  the  first  and  last 
party  that  ever  reached  the  summit),  are  the  real  head-waters  of 
the' Karon.  Fourteen  miles  lower  down  is  the  remarkable  spring 
in  the  Zardeli  Kuh,'  which  was  visited  by  Stack  and  by  Mrs. 
Bishop,  and  which  local  error  h&a  cliristened  Ser-chaijhmeh-i- 
Ivumng,  i.e.  Head-springs  of  the  Karun.  From  a  liole  in  the  bare 
cliff  wall,  communicating  with  a  deep  well  at  the  other  end  of  a 
natural  cleft  in  the  rock,  the  water  gushes  out  with  magnificent 
strength,  and  falls  with  a  roar  into  the  pool  forty  feet  below. 
Hence  the  river  rushes  to  its  main  bed,  five  miles  distant ;  and 
fix>m  here  to  Shushter,  a  distance  of  seventy-five  miles  as  the  crow 
flies,  drives  a  sinuous  furrow  for  250  miles  through  some  of  the 
noblest  mountain  scenery  in  the  world,  falling  in  the  same  interval 
9,000  feet.  Its  normal  width,  even  in  its  upper  reaches,  is  from 
50  to  1 00  yards,  but  sometimes  it  is  cunipressfd  between  sombre 
gorges,  whose  perpendicular  walls,  from  1,000  to  3,000  feet  in  sheer 
heipfht.  throw  into  perpetual  shade  the  sea-irrecn  ril)l)and  below; 
whilst  in  one  place,  at  the  bridge  of  Ali  Kuh,  its  volume  i<  mn- 
tracted  within  a  rift  only  nine  feet  across.  For  the  first  100  miles 
of  its  coarse  it  runs  due  south-east.  Then,  with  a  shaq)  bend,  it 
taiiiB  south-west,  and  cute  a  fifty  miles  channel  through  transverse 
ranges ;  then  for  nearly  100  miles  more  it  flows  north-west,  in  a 
direction  inverse  but  exactly  parallel  to  its  original  course ;  flnally, 
it  turns  south,  enters  the  plain  of  Akili  by  a  gorge  commanded  by 
the  ruins  of  two  Sassanian  castles,  mid  having  burst  by  means  of 
another  defile  through  the  Kuh-i-Fcdelek,  or  sandstone  ridge  above 
8hu8hter,  debouches  upon  the  plains  of  Arabistan.  During  this 
erratic  progress  it  i*eceives  several  tributaries.  Of  these,  the  most 
important  and  comparable  in  volume  with  itself  is  the  Ab-i-Bazuft 
or  Rudbar,  which  flows  in  from  the  north-west  in  a  bed  running 

•  Tin's  .signifies  Yellow  Moinitain,  ami  is  quite  a  mrKlt  rii  name.  Tlie  deriva- 
tion, Sard  Kuh — i.e.  Cold  Mountain— lias  been  8u^gej»ieU,  and  is,  ptrhapn,  more 
probable.  *  iSijr  Mohthi  in  Perna,  vol.  ii.  pp.  yi-2. 
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almost  parallel  with  ite  own  upper  waters.  Other  noticeable  con- 
floents  are  a  river  from  the  east  receiving  the  overflow  of  the 
Ghaghkhor  Lake,  and  a.  stream  from  the  north,  called  the  Ab-i- 

Behesbtabad  (Abode  of  Paradise),  or  Darkash  \Varkaiili  (from 
the  tfiwj  through  which  it  cuts  its  way),  that  drains  Cheliar 
Malial.  Near  Dojiulini  (Two  Bridges),  flows  in  tlie  Ab-i-SaVizu 
(also  called  Dahiiiur,  Dinaran,  and  Ab-i-Gurab).  From  the  south 
comes  the  Ab-i-Bors,  hailing  from  the  lofty  Koh-i-Dina  range. 
From  this  point  to  Shushter  its  tributaries  are  frequent,  but 
relatively  insignificant;  they  inclade  several  salt  or  naphtha-stained 
streams. 

I  have  said  that  the  Zendeh  Rud  also  rises  in  the  Knh-i-raug, 
although  on  its  opposite  side.    Between  the  two  rivers  extends  a 

TheKar  mountain  spur,  through  which,  into  the  Shurab  (Salt 
Koaaji  Water)  valley,  it  wa?*  the  design  of  the  earlier  Setavi 
kings  to  divert  the  wiiters  of  the  Kariin,  so  a.s  to  recruit  their 
beloved  Zendeh  Rud,  too  often  a  slender  streamlet  by  the  time  it 
reached  Isfahan.  The  place  is  known  as  Kar  Kunan,  or  The 
Workers.  This  ambitious  but  sensible  project,  of  which  mention 
is  made  by  Herbert/  Olearins,*  Tavemier,'  Sanson/  and  Ohardin/ 
appears  to  have  been  initiated  in  the  sixteenth  centary  by  Shah 
IVihmasp,  who  began  to  excavate  a  tunnel,  but  is  said  to  have  been 
repelled  by  the  noxious  vapours.  Abbas  the  Oreat,  abandoning 
the  tunnel  scheme,  for  which  the  a])|)liance8  of  that  age  were 
hardly  adequate,  commenced  a  c  utting,  upon  which,  according  to 
Herbert,  he  employed  10,000,  and  sometimes  100,000  men.  He 
was  vanfjuiiihed  by  the  snows  and  by  the  cold  in  winter.  Abbas  II. 
tried  tlie  yimnltaneous  experiment  of  damming  the  river,  so  as  to 
raise  its  level,  and  of  mining  the  rock,  under  the  direction  of 
H.  Genest,  a  French  engineer.  Both  schemes  were  failuvea ;  and 
there  the  matter  has  rested  till  the  present  time.  Staclr  visited  the 
unfinished  cutting  in  1 881 » and  reported  it  to  be  a  huge  deft,  sawn 
right  across  the  crest  of  the  hill,  300  yards  in  length,  15  in 
breadth,  and  50  feet  deep  (measui-ements  which,  I  believe,  ai-e  not 
correct).*'  llie  quariitnl  rocks  are  still  synnnetrically  piled  in 
heaps,  and  the  ruins  of  the  atone  huts,  built  for  tlie  workmen,  are 

*  Some  Ywrei  TrmeU^  p.  166.  *  Voyage,  col.  754. 

*  Trawil%  lib.  iv.  cap.  vi.  ■  *  Etatpriimt  de  ia  Perte^  p,  79. 
»  r«y^  (ed.  LftD^Mt),  vol  vii.  pp.  279-84. 

*  8t9  MoHtki  ffft  iVrvitf,  vol.  U.  p.  84. 
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visible.  Major  Sawyer  estimatfid  that  less  than  one-twentieth  of 
the  entire  work  was  completed.  Nevertheless,  the  experiment  was  a 
perfectly  rational  one,  the  levels  being  favourable,  and  the  obstacles 
not  insurmountable.  Modem  engineerings  science  would  accom- 
plish the  purpose  without  ditliculty  by  dam.s  and  tunnelliiiir.  Nor 
is  it  likely,  looking  to  the  volume  of  water  in  the  Kfinm.  and  the 
numerous  trihutnri.'s  by  which  it  is  suhs^Mjut^ntly  feii,  tluiL  I  lie  river 
level  would  bp  Inwered  one  inch  thereby  at  Shushter.  The  ques- 
tion ratlier  if>,  whetlier  the  diverted  water,  tunied  into  the  flat 
Bhin«rly  bed  of  the  Zendeh  Hud,  would  not  be  scattei  f d  long  before 
it  had  reached  Is&han.  All  such  speculations,  however,  in  a 
country  like  Persia,  ate  in  reality  superfluous.  The  Shah  is  about 
as  likely  to  undertake  a  genuinely  great  public  work  as  he  is  to 
tarn  Protestant. 

KUBOBLU  TRIBBB  (LUBS). 


LmyMd,  1B44 


&Iieil«olrc.  INO 


Baring,  188S 


Bobrr  Ahmed 

Doveur  ; 

<Bab-i-Rahinet 

Cliahar-  [ 

Nnwi 

Noo«» 

Nowi 

tianiohah  ' 

Dfuhmaniiyoti 

DoodhtntnZeearee  ! 

1 

Duabmaa  Ztari 

;  Chemini 

Chooroom 

Pasbt-i- 
Kah  ' 

Chantin 

1  Abmodi 

Bebuiaee 

Hahmei 

Bahmehi  ' 

MohamnMdl 

Halahmedee 

[Kalakal 

Teibi 

Tvebbee 

Teibi 

Bawi 

Kuhmarrah 

Bewce 
Kohnierreo 

VDehdast 

Yneofi 

Shir  Ali 

Sheer  A 15 
Sbebrooee 

Agnjeri 

f^hahrawi 

Yoosoofee 

^Yiianfi 

Af?haj(!rei' 

1 

'Agh»Jeri 

Tekajeri 

Telah  Kuri 

Teelehkoobee 

Geg-hatine 

Jumah  Bosorgi 

Jagharai 

Jam^  Booaoocgec 

Zer-i- 
Kuh  ^ 

Humei 

Magideli 

Afahar 

Zeidan 

Thawi 

Kotbteel 

Beelebloo 

1  Taog-i-Xekao 
SSmwi 

VBimder  DUam 

There  remain  to  be  noticed  other  ofishoots  of  the  Lur  stock, 
whose  camps  are  pitched  in  the  same  quarter  of  Persia.  Of  these 
Kuhgehi  Kuhgelu  '  occups  the  country  sontli  of  the  Bakhtiaris, 

Luni  around  the  Kuh-i-Dina  and  the  sources  of  tlie  Jerahi 
River,  as  far  as  a  line  drawn  from  Ram  Hormuz  to  Behlx-iian.  On 
the  west  they  march  with  the  Arabs  of  Khuzistau,  on  the  east 

'  Vi^  Layard,  Jovmal  ofthr  n.C.S.,  vol.  xri.  pp.  21-.", :  and  De  Bode»  JSnffiial 
tf  tkti  ILG>8^  voL  ziu.  p.  75»  and  TraveU^  voL  i.  pp.  276^9. 
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with  the  Mamasenni  Lurs.  I  append  a  list  of  their  tribal  diviBions 
as  they  have  been  reoorderd  at  different  times  in  the  past  half- 
century  by  Sir  H.  Layard,  Sir  J.  Sheil»  and  Mr.  W.  Baring  (of  the 
Teheran  Legation),  ^ey  consider  themselves  distinct  from  tiie 
Bakbtiaris,  having,  with  few  exceptions,  been  under  separate 
chiefs  and  another  government  (namely.  Behbehan,  which  is  an 
administrative  sub-division  of  Fars).  Nevertheless  tliey  differ  from 
the  Bakhtiaris  but  littk'  in  dialrct.  and  not  at  all  in  manners, 
customs,  or  reli£»'ion.  They  had  always  enjoyed  the  worst  of 
reputations  for  lawlessness  and  crueltj*  nntil  they  were  sevei-ely 
taken  in  hand  by  B^erhad  Mirzay  who  was  Governor  of  Fars 
up  till  1882,  and  who  by  his  merciless  visitation  soon  purged 
them  of  the  dross  of  turbulence.  The  tribe  has  never  raised  its 
head  since.  De  Bode,  in  whose  and  Layard's  time  they  were  mled 
by  a  seyid  of  Arab  origin,  Mirza  Koma  or  Knmo  of  Be^behan,  says 
that  their  common  food  was  bread  made  from  pounded  acorns.' 

Adjoining  the  Kuhgelus  on  the  East  are  the  tents  of  the 
Mamasenni  (qy.  Mohannncd  Huseini)  T.nrs.^  occupying  the  country 
Mamnsenni  known  as  ShuUstan,'  and  extending  as  far  east  and 
LurK  south-east  as  Fars  and  the  plain  of  Kazemn.  This 
tribe  prides  itself  on  its  origin,  claiming  to  have  come  from 
Seistan,  and  to  be  directly  descended  from  Rustam,  whos^name  is 
still  borne  by  one  of  the  Mamasenni  clans.  Their  subdivisions 
have  been  almost  identically  reported  by  difibrent  travellers  in  this 
century,  and  are  as  follows : — Rustam,  Bekshi  (or  Bakesh),  Javi, 
Dushman  Ziari  (the  last-named,  as  has  been  seen,  also  included 
among  the  Kuhgeln  Lurs,  an  indication  of  the  slightness  of 

•  The  Arabic  word  for  this  acorn,  whic  h  ^Towa  on  a  <hvarf-oak  and  is  of  ab-. 
normal  length,  is  ^^i^,  whence  the  title  of  the  tree,  fjueri  us  balloUiy  and  whence 
alflo  helkfta,  the  Spanish  word  for  acorn.  Both  names  are  possibly  derived  froni 
the  Greek  /BdUoivs^  and  ao  originallj  from  the  Aryan  root  gar,  gal  (cf.  the  Latin 
glamty  The  floor  derived  from  the  crashed  aooms  thej  either  eat  law  in  the  form 
of  paste,  or  baked  into  cakes.    Compare  the  /8aAai>i|^4»ei  of  Arcadia  in  Herod,  i.  66w 

•  Thepopnlaretymolo-rists,  wlio  like  notliingso  much  as  a  fanciful  resemblaooe, 
have  connectfd  •  '"  in  with  the  Mainakcni  of  Quintus  Curtins  (lib.  vii.  cap.  vi  ), 
who  valiantly  ifsisted  Alexander  in  Bactria.  near  Maracandn  (Samarkand).  Others 
identify  them  with  the  Mammisci  of  Pliny  {Uist.  Nat.  v.  1S»),  who  inhabited  the 
tetmrdhy  of  Mammieea  in  Otele-Syria. 

•  This  is  the  Bhnolstan  of  Karoo  Polo,  i.e.  the  cotmtry  of  the  Shuls,  who,  in  the 
twelfth  centary,  were  expelled  by  the  Lurs  from  Luristan,  and  settled  in  the 
country  bctwer-n  Klnui-tan  and  Shiraz.  Ibn  Batutah,  on  liis  first  day's  march 
from  Shiraz  to  Kazt-run.  cnramped  in  the  coimtrvof  the  .Shuls,  whom  he  described 
as  '  a  Persian  desert  tribe  wliich  includes  some  pious  persons.* 
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ethnological  or  other  difference  between  the  two  tribes).  Their 
total  number  was  estimated  in  1884  as  19,000.  They  have  been 
eyen  more  celebrated  for  their  predatory  and  lawless  habits  than  the 
Knhgeln,  and  have  always  fonnd  both  a  rallying-plaoe  and  a  retreat 
in  their  celebrated  hill-fortress  of  Kaleh  or  Diss-i-Sefid,  the  White 
Castle  (so  called  from  the  colour  of  the  rockj,  in  the  niouiitains, 
some  tit'ty  miles  to  the  north-west  of  Rliiraz.  This  wonderful  natural 
stronghold — like  those  already  described,  an  isolated  hill  summit 
with  perpendicular  sides,  accessible  only  by  a  tew  ledges  for  the 
skilful  climber,  and  by  a  single  path  hewn  in  the  face  of  the  rock, 
and  defended  by  towers  and  a  gateway — ^has  played  a  oonspicuous 
part  in  Persian  legend  and  history.  The  great  Bnstam  only  took  it 
by  stratagem,  introducing  his  soldiers  in  salt-bags  placed  on  camels.  ^ 
It  arrested  for  a  while  the  armies  of  Alexander.  Timur  captured 
it  by  the  aid  of  Badakshan  climbers.  Maodonald  Kinneir,  who 
visited  it  in  1 810,  with  Colonel  Monteith,  found  it  defended  by  huge 
stones  poised  aloncf  the  brink  of  the  precii)ice  and  ready,  as  in  the 
story  of  Delphi,  rdated  by  Herodotus,  to  be  rolled  over.  Towards 
the  latter  part  of  Fath  Ali  Shah's  reip^n  the  Mauiasennis,  under 
a  redoubtable  robber  chieftain  named  Veli  Khan  Bakash,  were 
in  constant  rebellion.  An  army  of  Azerbaijan  troops  marched 
against  them,  and  besieged  the  Kaleh  Sefid,  which  was  at  length 
forced  to  surrender.  Nearly  100  of  the  Lur  women,  however, 
sooner  than  &11  into  the  hands  of  the  Turkish  soldiery,  hurled 
themselves  with  their  children  from  the  summit  and  perilled.  In 
1840  the  Mamasennis  were  still  pagki ;  and  we  hear  of  Manucheher 
Khan,  the  Motemed-ed-Dowleh,  as  glutting  his  naturally  ferocious 
appetite  by  building  300  of  them  with  mortar  into  a  living  tower. 
Still  they  continued  unsubdued  until  Ferhad  Mirza  meled  out  to 
them  the  same  drastic  measure  as  he  also  dealt  to  the  Kuhgelu ; 
since  which  time  they  have  abandoned  the  game  of  plunder  and 
rebellion,  and  now  content  themselves  with  pastoral  occupations 
and  the  habits  of  peace,  the  route  from  Shiraa  to  Behbehan  being 
as  safe  as  that  from  Shiraz  to  Bnshire.  In  1881  some  of  this 
tribe  were  encountered  by  Captain  Wells  between  Eazerun  and 
Fahliun;  and  he  described  them  as  'the  finest-looking  men  he 
had  yet  seen  in  Persia,  with  a  handsome  Jewish  cast  of  countenance, 
Very  Jiquiiine  noses  and  long  beards;  the  moustaches  drooping 
and  lighter  coloured ;  the  hair  also  light  brown ;  the  eyes  oilen 

>  Shah  JUimeh  of  FirdosL 
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*  black,  but  sometimeB  grey.  They  wear  the  tall  brown  felt  hat  of 
the  ancient  Persians,  which  is  much  more  imposing  than  the 
ronnd-headed  cap  of  the  Bakhtiari  and  Kuhgelu  Lurs.'  ^  These 
varions  tribes  were  once  on  terms  of  perpetual  enmity  and  con- 
flict; bnt  they  now  collide  more  rarely,  their  leading  iamilies 
being  united  by  marriage  ties,  and  the  veto  of  the  State  having 
become  less  susceptible  of  defiance.  Of  the  Kashkai  Tjurs  F  have 
previously  spoken  in  my  chajiter  ou  the  route  from  istahan  to 
Shiraz. 

From  the  survey  of  Lnristan  and  the  Lurs  inlialjitmcr  the 
highlands,  I  now  pass  to  the  coast-plnins  and  t^)  an  Arab  |K)pula- 
tion.  Tlie  administrative  titie  of  Arabi^tan,  literally  the 
Land  of  the  Wanderers,  is  applied  to  a  larger  area  than 
that  embraced  by  the  plains  alone,  many  of  the  Bakhtiaris  being 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  its  Governor,  whose  official  residence  is 
at  Shushter.  Nevertheless  the  title  more  correctly  describes  the 
alluv  ial  levels  between  the  mountains  and  the  sea,  including  the 
respective  plains  of  Dizful,  Shushter.  Hawizeh,  and  Ham  Hormuz. 
Its  lx)unclarle-^  may  be  defined  as  a  line  from  the  Kerklmh  River 
to  Muhammerah  on  the  west,  the  Bakhtiari  hills  on  the  north,  the 
Shat-el-Arab  and  Persian  Gulf  on  the  south,  and  the  Hindian 
Biver  on  the  east.  This  province  is  identical  with  the  ancient  Elam, 
tlie  classical  Snsiana,  and  the  more  modem  Khuzistan.  The  latter 
designatbn  appears  now  to  have  fidlen  into  disuse.'  The  present 
administrative  partition  of  the  province  is  into  eight  districts, 
subordinate  to  the  Govemor^OeneraL  These  are  Dizfnl,  Shushter, 
Hawizeh,  Ahwaz,  Moharamerah,  Fellahieh,  Deh  Mullah,  and  Kam 
Hormuz,  which  are  respectively  administered  by  a  Persian  IVputv- 
governor  or  by  a  sheikh  of  one  of  the  rulinof  Arab  families, 
appointed  by  the  Government.  In  olden  days  they  were  all  united 
under  the  Vali  of  Arabistan,  the  Arab  descendant  of  an  illustrious 
fiunily  of  ieyidtt^  who  ruled  at  Hawizeh  almost  as  an  independent 
prince,  and  shared  the  proud  title  of  Vali  with  only  three  other 

1  Prort  rdinffs  of  the  R.  (7.S.  (new  series),  vol.  v.  pp.  156-63.  For  other  accountji 
of  the  Ma'!ia-«ennis  and  the  Kaleh  8efid,  rwid  Colonel  Monteith,  Jirwr/ia/  of  the 
R.O.6.,  vol.  xxvii.  p.  113;  (Sir)  H.  Layard,  ihid.^  vol.  xvi.  pp.  25-6;  Baron  De 
Bode,  TVmlf^  vol.  i.  pp.  229,  2G2-75. 

*  KhnxtotaB  is  thoo^t  to  be  derived  tcom  the  word  Uwajat  iignifyingrabovtgiaee* 
that  occurs  in  the  cnneifortn  inscriptions,  and  i.<«,  perhaj^,  also  the  origin  of  the 
Uzii  of  Strabo  and  Piinv.  On  the  other  hsnd,  If oidtmann derives Kbnsistan  from 
a  Persian  word  meaning  sugar-osne. 
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Persian  subjects,  the  rulers  of  Garjistan  (Georgia),  Ardelati,  and 
Lnristan.  The  villages  or  camps  are  under  iJieir  respectiYe 
sheikhs,  who  are  responsible  for  the  revenue,  paid  in  a  lump  sum 
to  the  district  governor,  who  again  passes  it  on  to  the  provincial 
exchequer. 

The  population  of  Hiis  i-egiou  is  either  puir-  Arab,  or,  more 
^ly,  mixed  Ar.ih  and  1*(  rsiaii.  The  introduction  of  the 
)nner  element  commenced  with  tlic  Aral)  conquests 
(Ml  A.I).,  and  has  been  rec*ruited  ever  since  by 
Imeous  immigration  from  the  other  side  of  the  Tigris  and  the 
Persian  Gulf,  as  well  as  by  direct  importation,  Shah  Ismail  having, 
it  is  said,  brought  a  large  number  of  Arab  colonists  from  the 
district  of  Nejd.  Few  of  these  Arab  tribes  have  kept  their  blood 
undrfiliMl.  The  majority  have  intermingle  with  the  Persians,  and 
~the  result  is  a  strange  hybrid,  such  as  I  shall  afterwards  describe,  at 
Shushter  and  elspwhere,  where  the  Persian  dress  and  even  the 
Persian  religion  iiavc  been  in  tlie  main  adopted,  where  sedentary 
has  replaced  nomad  ejygt^nce,  and  \v]uTe  the  natural  dignity  of 
tliiL^Aidmiin,  py  Wanderer^_lia^_.sucQmidjed  to  Persian  wiles.  Of 


tBe~Afab  peoples  the  most  important  are  the  Ka'b  (vulg.  Cha'b) 
Arabs,  of  whom  there  were  originally  seventy-two  tribes.  Tlie 
bulk  of  these  have  died  out  or  disappeared ;  but  the  race  is  still  the 
most  numerous  in  Arabistan.  Layard  in  1841  gave  a  tabulated 
list  of  their  tribal  divisions  and  subdivisions,  many  of  which  are  not 
now  known  in  the  country.  From  a  list  compiled  by  Mr.  Robert- 
son, the  late  British  Consul  at  Busmh,  I  take  the  followinL,^  names 
as  those  of  the  Arab  tribes  of  the  province,  not  Ka'bs  alone,  who 
are  said  still  to  number  500  or  more  adult  males.  They  are  the 
Al-bu-Ghiibaish,  Asakirali,  Klmnafirali,  Bawieh,  Bait-el-Haji,  Beni 
liushaid,  Beni  Saleh,  Beni  Turuf,  Hamudi,  Humaid,  Kindazli, 
Jurf,  Kathir,  Muhaisen,  Naisieh,  Nasara,  Sharaifat,  Shura&, 
Suwari,  Sudan.  Suleiman.  The  number  of  smaller  tribes  is  very 
large.  On  the  eastern  borders  of  the  province  are  some  other  Arab 
tribes  not  included  in  the  above  list,  notably  the  Muntefik  of 
Hawizeh,  and  those  dreaded  robbers  the  Beni  Lam.  The  bulk  of 
these,  however,  parttcniarlv  the  Beni  Lam,  are  in  Turkish  terri- 
tory  J  and  of  the  latter,  therefore,  1  shall  not  again  speak.  The  Arab 
and  semi-Arab  tribes  of  the  province  have  been  reckoned  at  various 
totals  between  170,000  and  200,000,  the  larger  sum  being  thus 
arrived  at: — 

VOL.  II.  y 
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Ka  l)  Arabs   62,000 

Mixed  Arabiiancl  Persians:  — 

Ramlloruiuz   27,000 

Sbnshter,  Disfiil»  and  Hawizeh           .  110,000 


m.ooo 

The  history  of  the  Kali  Arats,  which  is  typical  of  that  of 
most  of  their  neighbours,  has  been  as  follows.^   They  are  said 

Ka'bAr»b»  ^"^"^^^^  hsve  migrated  from  the  Arabian  shore 
of  the  Persian  Gnlf  to  the  marsheB  near  the  junction  of 
the  Tigris  and  the  EiijJuatk  s.  where  they  became  Tarkish  subjects, 
and  acted  bufl'alo  lit'idsmfu;  until,  l^eing  propelled  by  drought, 
or  expelled  by  another  Arab  tribe,  they  moved  southwards  and 
established  a  now  settlement  on  a  canal  leading  from  the  Karun, 
which  they  called  Kaban  or  Grobban.  Pushing  eastwards  towards 
the  Jerahi  River  they  ]>!-esently  came  into  collision  with  the  tribe 
of  Afshars,  whose  head-qnarters  were  at  Dorak  on  that  riven 
They  themselves  fortified  a  camp  at  Fellahieh,  twelve  miles  lower 
down,  andf  taking  advantage  of  the  general  anarchy  that  followed 
iq>on  tiie  death  of  Nadir  Shah,  violently  ousted  the  Afshars  and 
got  the  whole  country  into  their  hands.  About  tliis  time  they 
were  ruled  by  a  sheikh,  who  owed  to  a  powerful  persujudity  a  far 
more  than  local  renown.  This  was  Sheikh  Salman,  or  Suleiman, 
who  for  thirty  years  directed  and  aggrandised  the  fortunes  of  the 
tribe.  In  1758,  tired  with  a  larger  ambition,  he  commenced  to 
build  a  fleet,  and  by  1765,  when  Niebuhr  was  in  the  country,  had 
acquired  ten  large  and  seventy  smaller  vessels.  So  extensive  were 
his  depredations  that  Kerim  Ehan  despatched  a  punitive  expedi* 
tioQ  against  him  in  that  year.  Malcolm  says  that  he  bought  off 
the  invader  by  a  large  indemnify,  and  by  the  promise  of  a  regular 
tribute.  But  it  is  more  currently  believed  that  by  cutting  the 
dykes,  which  everywhere  regulated  the  ditcbe.-,  canals,  and  stre.ims 
of  a  country  rich  in  water-supply,  and  so  convortinfj  the  plains  into 
a  swamp,  he  reduced  his  adversaries  to  impotence.^   His  piratical 

*  Vkl§  0,  Klebultr,  Vt^a^e  en  Arakic^  voL  ii.  p.  160 ;  (Sir)  H.  Lajard,  Jaunmi 
the  R,QJ3.t  vol.  xvi.  pp.  36-46,  aod  JSbrly  AdmeitMirei,  vol.  if.  paerim ;  (Sir)  H. 
BawUnson,  Jamal  tf  ike  R,BJ&^  voL  zxvit.  p.  186 ;  W.  F.  Alnsworth,  PenenaX 
Na/rrative  of  the  IBi^kratet  JBgpedUient  toL  ii.  pp.  207-18;  Baroa  C.  A.  De  Boda, 

Trareh,  vol.  ii.  pp.  110-20. 

^  Colonel  Montoith  found  the  swamps  still  out  when  j-afsed  through  Dorak 
in  1810,  and  the  desiccated  dmnnel  of  the  Kai  un^el-Amieh,  or  Blind  Karun,  is  an 
existing  witness  to  tho  desfanuitioii  of  the  old  Ka'b  dam  across  the  Karuu. 
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escapades  now  took  a  wider  range,  and  he  efl^ted  a  seizure  of 

some  British  vessels  trading  in  the  Gulf.  This  Inought  down  upon 
him  the  indignation  of  tlie  British  Government,  and  a  naval  ex- 
pedition, consisting  of  four  vesselt?,  was  charged  with  the  reduction 
of  the  Ka'b  power  in  1  7(37.  One  of  the  flotilla  blew  up  ;  an  un- 
successful attack  was  made  on  the  island  of  Kharak  in  May  1768  ; 
and  the  expedition  retired  with  meagre  laurels.  With  the  pursuits 
of  a  corsair,  however,  Sheikh  Salman  combined  the  instincts  of 
statesmanship;  he  was  liberal-minded  and  fet^seeing  in  his  en- 
couragement of  agricnituTe,  irrigation,  and  commerce ;  and  he  left 
a  name  worthy  of  remembrance.  After  his  time  the  Kalje  little  by 
little  forfeit^  their  independence ;  their  positfon,  midway  between 
Persian  and  Ottoman  jurisdiction,  exposing  them  to  the  assaults  of 
both,  and  compelling  them  to  pay  tribute  alternately  to  either 
power.  Their  own  internal  squabbles,  moreover,  are  fitly  illustrated 
in  the  accompanying  pedigree,  which  I  procured  from  Sheikh 
Mizal  Khan,  the  present  chief  of  the  tribe,  and  which  shows  that  out 
of  twelve  sheikhs  who  ruled  between  1690  and  1790  A.D.,  nolbwer 
than  ten  perished  by  the  hand  of  the  assassin.  When  Stocqueler^ 
however,  was  in  their  country  in  1831,  he  found  Sheikh  Mobadir^ 
a  lineal  descendant  of  Salman,  still  *  the  most  powerful  chieftain 
in  south-west  Persia,'  possessing  a  revenue  of  60,000  tcmnns, 
and  an  armed  force  of  15,000  infantry,  and  G,000  to  7,000  cavalry. 
Fellahieh,  his  capital,  contained  a  citadel  one  and  a  halt'  mile  round, 
and  a  large  meidnn  with  a  park  of  artillery,  mostly  old  Portuguese 
guns.'  He  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Thamer  (the  Hamur  of 
Stocqneler),  who  appears  to  have  inherited  the  better,  while  avoid- 
ing the  worse,  traditions  of  Sheikh  Salman.  Though  his  earlier 
career  had  been  stained  by  more  than  ordinary  treachery  and 
crime,  yet,  when  his  power  was  established,  he  encouraged  agricul- 
ture, repaired  the  dams  and  perfected  the  system  of  irrigation, 
protected  the  caravan  tracks,  and  opened  Mohammerah  (which  had 
been  built  in  1812  by  a  sheikh  of  the  subordinate'  Muhaisen  tribe 
to  resist  the  encroachments  of  Turkey)  as  a  free  port.  This 
brought  down  upon  him  the  m  riL^eance  of  tije  V'ali  of  Baghdad, 
who  found  that  the  trade  of  iiusrah  suffered  severely  from  the 
competition  of  such  a  rival.  Mohammerah  was  plundered  by  a 
Turkish  force  in  1837  ;  and  it  was  in  the  course  of  the  troubles 
that  followed  that  the  Persians  were  first  admitted  by  the  Muhaisen 
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Sheikh  Haji  Jabir  Khan  into  that  place,  rewarding  his  oomplai- 
sance  with  the  official  tiUe  of  Governor.  Sheikh  Thamer)  it  may 
be  imagined,  was  too  prominent  a  figure  to  please  the  Persian 
Government,  which,  nnder  Mohammed  Shah,  was  beginning  to 
show  a  ver\'  bellicose  activity ;  and,  having  put  hiraselt*  out  of 
court  by  liarbuuring  the  fugitive  Bakliiiari  chieftain.  iMohammed 
Taki  Khan,  in  1840,  he  was  proclaimed  a  ivbrl.  and  was  compelled 
to  fly  into  Turkish  territory,  his  nephew^  Faris  being  nominated  to 
succeed  him.  Sheikh  Thamer  was  the  last  powerful  chief  of  the 
Al-bu-Nasir  or  ruling  family  of  Fellahieh,  which  has  since  then 
sunk  into  a  secondary  position,  while  the  star  of  the  Mahaisen  tribe 
rose  in  its  place.  Sheikh  Thamer^s  descendants  are  still,  however, 
in  possession  both  of  FelUhieh  and  of  Deh  Multeh,  a  fhrthe^  Ka*b 
settlement  more  to  the  east. 

Haji  Jabir  Khan,  who  was  a  very  shrewd  and  calculating  indi- 
vidual, and  who  saw  that  the  only  practicable  pel iey  was  to  humour 
^  the  growing  power  of  the  Persians,  remained  in  possession 

Maluiiaeii  of  ^Slohammerah,  with  the  eniovnient  of  a  Persian  title, 
"^"^  until  liis  death  in  October  l6bl.  He  was  then  succeeded 
by  his  younger  son,  Sheikh  Mizal  Khan,  alike  in  the  chieftainship 
of  the  tribe,  and,  by  favour  of  the  Shah,  in  the  governorship  of 
Mohammerah.  The  sheikh  has  since  been  yearly  confirmed  in  this 
post,  receiving  from  the  Govemoi^^neral  of  Aiabistan  the  annual 
khelaty  or  robe  of  honour,  which  in  Persian  public  life  is  both  the 
official  isstmmtr  of  reappointment,  and  the  signal  for  a  becoming 
monetary  return  from  the  presentee.  Along  with  tins,  in  1889,  he 
was  granted  the  souurous  title  uf  Muazz-e&-Sultaneh,  for  which  he 
was  obliged  to  pay  a  proportionate  fee. 

The  sheikh  resides  in  a  hne  riverside  house  on  the  Shat-el- 
Arab,  at  a  spot  called  Feilieh,  about  one  mile  above  Mohammerah, 
Slwikh  Persian  flag  floating  above  his  roof.    Immediately  in 

Mizal  flront  of  the  mansion  a  gun  is  planted  on  the  river's  edge, 
aiKl  there  attenduita)  ««  ever  watching  to  retom  the 
salute  which  is  invariably  given  to  their  master  by  vessels  of  the 
British  India  Company  in  acknowledgment  of  a  service  rendered 
by  his  father  several  years  ay^o  to  one  of  the  compiiny  8  .-.hips,  when 
attackf-d  by  a  band  of  Arab  roiil>ers.  No  sooner  has  the  ship's 
gun  spoken  than  tiie  answer  booms  from  Sheikh  MizaFs  battery, 
and  I  doubt  if  he  would  surrender  the  compliment  for  one  half  of 
his  revenaes.   An  elder  brother,  named  Mohammed  Khan,  was 
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for  sotiid  time  kept  aa  a  hostage  by  the  Persian  Government,  whose 
policy  in  these  parts  has  always  been  to  play  off  one  member  of  a 
family  -  against  another.  He  hm  since  been  released,  and  now 
lives  higher  up  on  the  Shat-el-Arab,  in  receiptof  a  pension  of  1,200 
tomans  from  the  Persian  Grovemment,  bnt  is  on  the  worst  of  tevms 
witli  Sheikh  Mizal.  A  youuger  brother  resides  with  the  hitter, 
none  of  whose  fifteen  wives  has  succeeded  in  bearing  him  any 
children.  The  sheikh  is  a  man  of  over  iifty  years  of  age,  of  line 
stature  and  dignified  appeai-ance,  and  is  reported  to  be  very  rich, 
having  made  a  large  foi-tune  by  the  horse  trade  with  Bombay. 

For  the  present  the  relations  between  Sheikh  Misal  and  the 
Persian  Government  are  ostensibly  smooth  and  harmonionB;  but 
Potbmh  the  Arab  chief  has  long  been  apprehensive  of  the  fntnre. 
1^*^  For  years  past  he  has  seen  the  policy  of  Teheran  directed 
towards  the  gradual  suppi-ession  of  all  semi-dependent  anthority 
in  non -Persian  hands,  und  the  centralisation  of  executive  power. 
Oni'  after  another  the  poppy-heads,  to  i  juote  the  old  Roman  fable, 
have  been  smitten  olf;  and  Arab  sheikhs  and  Lur  chieftains  alike 
have  vanished  into  compulsory  retirement,  or  more  frequently  into 
the  silent  prisons  of  Teheran.  For  the  pursoance  of  these  tactics 
in  sonth-west  Persia,  the  opening  of  the  Karun  River  to  foreign 
trade,  and  the  consequent  necessity  for  new  Castom*honse  officers 
and  Foreign  Office  representatives,  have  supplied  the  Central 
Government  with  a  welcome  excuse ;  and  it  was  with  no  slight 
alarm  that  Sheikh  MiksI  saw  the  first  steamer  of  Messrs.  Lynch 
ascend  the  Karun.  Naturally,  and  bv  instinct  a  friend  of  the 
English,  with  whom,  and  particularly  with  the  late  Mr.  Rol>ertson, 
he  lias  for  long  been  upon  intimate  terms,  he  'yet  feels  himself 
compelled  to  walk  circumspectly.  Accordingly,  he  regards  every- 
thing and  everybody  with  suspicion.  He  declines  to  go  on  board 
any  vessel  or  steamer  for  fear  that  there  may  be  a  plot  to  deport 
him.  In  a  creek  immediately  alongside  of  his  house  is  moored  his 
own  paddle-steamer,  the  '  Karun,'  ready  at  any  moment  to  cany 
him  into  a  safe  retreat;  and  his  deputy  at  Mohammerahwas  mudt 
distressed  when  I  announced  my  intention  of  inspecting  the  new 
buildings  at  the  comer,  and  gave  private  instructions  that  I  should 
be  deceived  as  to  their  character.  More  lately  he  has  seen  the 
wisdom  of  making  friends  with  the  IVrammon  of  unriuditeousnass ; 
and  having  invested  both  his  interest  and  his  wealtli  in  the  native 
commercial  speculation  for  the  development  of  the  Karun  trade 
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fonte,  of  which  I  shall  speak  in  the  next  chapter,  and  which  is 
hacked  by  the  Grand  Visier,  he  may  sncoeed  in  retaining  his  twofold 

office.  After  him  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  Persian  (iovernnieiit 
will  ever  again  tolerate  an  Ai'ab  cliief^iain  possessing  any  real 
authoritv. 

The  Ka  b  Arabs  occupy  the  entire  extent  of  territory  fi-om 
Mohammerah  and  the  Kamn  Hiver  eastwards  towards  the  River 
Anb  Hindian,  a  distance  of  over  one  hundred  miles.  The 
natural  richness  of  this  region  is  enormous.  It  is  more 
abundantly  watered  than  any  track  of  similar  size  in  Persia, 
possessing  the  Kamn,  Jerahi,  and  Hindian  rivers,  and  a  network 
of  canals.  Tt  is  capable  of  prodncing  an  unmense  variety  of  cereal 
and  other  cro]>s:  wheat,  barley,  rice,  sugar,  cotton,  opium,  and 
indigo.  With  ])r(»|H*r  care  it  might  becomr  one  vast  grain-Held, 
pouring  mucli  needed  wealth  into  a  depleted  exchequer.  As  it  is, 
tribal  warfare  and  Government  oppression  have  turned  it  into  a 
desert  over  which  the  eye  may  imni  unarrested  for  miles.  Sheikli 
Mizal's  section  of  the  tribe  dwell  in  the  palm^groves  upon  the  left 
shore  of  the  Shat-el-Arab  above  and  at  Mohammerah,  and  occapy 
both  banks  of  the  Karan  as  far  as  Weiss.  Upon  the  rivers  they 
fish  and  trade  and  export  their  date  crops ;  inland  they  camp  in 
hats  of  reed,  and  supply  their  own  needs  by  extracting  an  nnde* 
sen'ed  harvest  from  the  j)rolific  soil.  ITieir  wealth  is  chiefly  ex- 
])ressed  in  flocks  of  shee^i  and  goats.  ]nirticularly  the  former,  w  liich 
sujiply  them  with  their  woollen  l)lankets  and  tents,  and  with  milk, 
curds,  and  clarified  butter.  Their  bn^ed  of  horses  has  greatly 
diminished^  but  they  possess  large  numbers  of  donkeys.  From 
long  residence  on  Persian  territories  the  Ka'b  Aiabu  hav*^  jop^  nmr^h 
of  their  own  national  character.  They  have  intermarried  with  the 
Persians,  and  have  adopted  the  Shiah  religion,  as  well  as  parts  of 
the  Persian  dress.*  None  the  lees  no  love  is  lost  between  the  two 
people,  the  Persian  regarding  the  Arab  as  an  interloper  and  a 
dullard,  and  tlie  Arab  regarding  thu  iV-rsiau,  with  some  justice  in 
this  region,  as  a  plotter  and  a  rogue. 

Among  the  remaining  Arab  tribes  I  need  only  notice  the 
Muntefik  of  iiawiz«'h,  on  the  e-\treme  south-eastern  border  of 
Persian  territory.     They  appear  to  have  migrated  thither  from 

•  XLey  cooiiuonly  wciir  the  Arab  kejieht  or  &ilk.  handkerchief,  OH  the  bead,  kept 
in  place  by  tbe  aghalt  or  twisted  earners  bair  bands.  Bat,  beneath  the  Arab  ute 
€r  cloak*  may  be  seen  a  Persian  tnnic  and  drawers* 
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Tnrkigli  Boil  id  1812,  and  to  have  ousted  that  sectioQ  of  the  Ka'b 
Arabs  who  occnpied  this  district.   Hawizeh  was  once  an  important 
The  Man.  place,  with  a  po[ialation  of  24,000  sonls,  at  the  time  when 
it  was  the  capital  of  the  Vali  of  Arabistan.  Its  agi  i cultural 

wealth  deiioiuled  iijion  the  River  Kerkhali,  whose  waters  spread 
bull nty  over  the  laml.  In  1837.  howpvpr,  the  main  dam  burst; 
the  river  di&;:ipated  itbelf  in  futile  iswaiups,  and  Hawizeh  shrank 
from  a  great  town  to  a  i>etty  villt^j^e.  It  is  still  governed  by  a 
sheikh  of  the  old  ruling  family,  claiming  a  sacred  lineage;  and 
according  to^his  strength  or  weakness  he  receives  the  allegiance  of 
a  laiger  or  smaller  number  of  tribes.  The  majority  of  his  people 
have  always  remained  SonniB.  Surrounded  by  their  marshes,  they 
are  fairly  safe  from  encroachment. 

I  haye  now  completed  my  surrey  of  the  only  part  of  the  Persian 
dominions  where  anything  like  independence  still  exists  among 
the  eomnonent  chiefs  and  tribes.  That  independence  is 
fast  vanishiner  before  a  power  that  is  in  command  of  the 
electric  telegraph,  and  jk— ey.^es  bn'eeli-l(»ading  guns.  It  luus  already 
lieen  sapped  by  the  tribal  jealoursy  and  the  petty  rivalries  of  which 
the  Central  Government  has  never  been  slow  to  take  advantage. 
Personally  I  shall  regret  its  disappearance,  convinced  as  I  am  that 
these  people,  Lurs  and  Arabs  alike,  have  within  them  a  manhood 
which  alone  can  sustain  the  nation  in  time  of  need,  and  that  firm 
but  honourable  rule  and  an  equitable  taxation  were  all  that  was 
needed  to  convert  them  into  loyal  subjects.  As  it  is,  they  dislike 
the  Persians,  and  detest  the  Govemment;  and,  when  the  call 
comes  toi  their  eo-uperation,  *  To  your  teuts,  0  Israel*  is  more 
likely  to  be  the  nomads'  response. 

BUPPLKUaNTART  BOUTES  IN  SOUTU-WEST  PSBSUL^ 
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A.  H.  Schinait-T  (ls77).  il>id, 

BUUCJIKO  TO  IrtFAHAX  (n«  Klioiusai).  -  J.  Ottt  i  (17:i7),  Voyage  en  Perge; 
A»  H.  Schindler  (1877),  ibid. 

BuauJiBO  TO  SHVSBTaa  {rid  Khoiremabnd  and  Diifal,  260  oule9).^BBroD 
C.  De  Bode  (1840),  IM,  vol.  ii.  pp.  162-268;  A.  Bimdeoeyra  (1874),  ml 

*  Id  this  table  iM,  signifies  the  work  bj  the  same  writer  before  meDtioned. 
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interior  de  flenia;  A.  H.  Schindler  (1877),  iUd.-,  Colonel  M.  8.  BeU  (1884X 
Biaekmeod^9  Magazine,  April  1889. 

ZoHAB  TO  Shushtkb  {vid  Pasht-i-Knh  and  Diifnl).— (Sir)  H.  BawUoaon 

(183(»),  Journal  of  th  JLG.S.,  vol.  is. 

DiZFUL  Ti)  Sr^A  (3t;  mile^.j.~A.  H.  Schindler  (1877),  ibid.  ;  Captain  H.  L. 
Wells  (18bl),  Proceedings  of  the  Jt.G.S.  (new  series),  vol.  v.  pp.  183-C;  Madame 
Dienlafoy  (1882),  Za  Petw,  cap.  xxxix. 

Shdsbtbb  to  MoHAMiniftAH  (by  land,  187  niloB\— A.  H.  Schindler  (1877), 
<M. ;  Colonel  H.  S.  Bell  (1884),  iHd, 

FnrsHTKR  TO  Ram  Houmuz.— A.  H.  Schindler  (1877),  ilnd. 

Shi  hiitkuto  Isfahan  (naMal  Amir  and  Dopulun,  260 miles).— A.  IT.  ^^''^linflle^ 
(1677),  ihi^i  ;  Captain  H.  L.  WVlls  (18«!),  iMd.,pp,  ;  H.  B.  Ljnch  (ld89). 

JProcetdijigx  of  the  JtMM,  (new  serie?-),  vol.  xii. 

Abwaz  to  BlHBKHAM.—Captain  fl.  L.  Wells  (1881).  ibid. 

Bbbbbhav  to  Buhbrb  HASHim  {rid  Deh  Mnllah).— J.  S.  Stocqueler  (1831)t 
Momtkif  Pilgrimage,  vol.  i.  pp.  86-100. 

Behbuhan  to  Shibaz.— Baron  C.  De  Bode  (1840),  Trmeltt  vol. i.  pp.  192-890; 
Captain  H.  U  Wells  (1881),  Ihid.,  pp.  15i;-63. 

Behbkhan  to  Isfahan  {via  Aidal).— Col.  M.  8.  Bell  (1884)»  Blaekwood* 
Magaziw^  July  1889. 
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CHAPTER  XXV 

TUi.  KARUN  RIVER 

From  Atropatia  and  the  neigh boiuring  pilaaiiB 
Of  Adiabene,  Media,  and  the  South 
Of  Suaiaoa  to  Babara's  haven. 

Milton,  Paradi^  lUgamed, 

Faidah  Inaballah— 

Please  God,  to-morrow  I 

Having  in  the  previous  chapter  supplied  all  the  information  in  my 
power  about  the  provizices  of  Arabistau  and  Luristan,  about  their 
The  Xanm  Peculiar  and  warring  populations,  and  about  the  problems 
coniitiy  foreign  politics  which  they  bring  to  light,  I 

now  turn  to  a  description  of  my  own  journey  up  the  waters  of 
the  Kamn  River,  as  Jar  as  the  fanatical  and  cnunbling  city  of 
Shushter.  There  is  much  in  the  country,  in  the  river  sceuen , 
and  in  the  character  of  the  people  upon  its  banks,  that  distinguishes 
this  from  other  parts  of  Persia.  Few  Engli  lnnen  have  visited, 
and  fewer  still  have  described  this  interesting  corner  of  the  tShah's 
dominions;  and  whilst  those  who  have  done  so  have  recorded  their 
experiences  in  compilations  not  devoid  of  romance  and  familiar  to 
the  student,  though  not  perhaps  to  the  public  at  large,*  the  local 

'  The  writers  who  have  dealt  with  the  Karun  river,  Shushter,  and  the  sor- 
ronnding  districts  are  as  foUows: — Dean  Vinoent,  The  Cmmeree  and  JVSMr^otfoit 
4ff  the Aneientt,  2  vols.,  1807*  Gen.  W.  Monteith,  Jovmal  <if  eJU  iZL^.A,  vol.  xzvii. 
p.  108.   J.  M.  Kinncir,  Geographical  Memmr^  1813.  Capt.  B.  Mignan,  Travel*  in 

Chahli/a.  1829.  J.  11.  Stocquplcr,  fV/tnm^  Monthx'  Pifririmage,  2  vols.,  1832.  (Sir) 
H.  Iliiwlin>«)n,  Jnin-nal  of  (he  Il.O\S,\o\.  ix.,  IH'MK  Lient.  W.  B.  St-lbv,  I.X., 
Journal  «/  the  Ji.d.S.^  vol,  xiv.,  Ib44.  (Sir)  A.  H.  Layard,  Jai^rnal  of  the  Ji.O.S  , 
vol.  iii.,  1842,  vol.  xvi.,  1846;  £arlif  Advent ures,  2  vols.,  1887.  Baron  C.  A,  De 
Bode,  Jmmal     the  vol.  ziii.,  1843;  2htiwlt  in  ZutUUm  and  .iroKitaJi, 

2  vols.,  1846.  Col.  F.  B.  Cbesney,  BmpedUUntifar  the  Surrey  ^ths  SUm  BufhpaUe 
und  Tigris  in  1835.7, 8  vols.,  1850.  W .  F.  Ainsworth,  J!e*earchi's  in  A^jria^  ^c, 
J838  ;  A  Personal  Narratlre  of  the  Euph  rates  Expedition,  2  voLs.,  1«88  ;  T/t^  siver 
Karun,  1890.  W.  K.  f^oftus,  Trarehaiul  Ilescarchetin  Chaldiea  and  isumana^  1857; 
Jnumal  of  the  Ji.  lr.6.,  vol.  ^vii.  1857.  Capt.  G.  H.  Hunt,  Persian  CampaiffH  (1857). 
Gen.  A.  II.  Schiudler,  •  Travels  in  S  -W.  Persia  in  1877-8,'  Zeit.  d.  Gesell.f,  JSrd.  c. 
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conditioiis  have  veiy  greatly  changed  since  the  majority  of  their' 
namtives  were  written,  and  the  drama  of  life  is  fast  nearing  the 
dose  of  a  chapter  whose  leaves  wOl  presently  be  ttimed  back  and 
sealed  for  ever.  A  riparian  population  of  Arab  tribes  under  native 
aheikhs,  who  sustain  a  fitful  and  expiring  indftpf^ndfti^y^  apainat 
the  ever  advanciij<Tf  enrff^nclnnents  of  Persian  govemoi*s  and  tax- 
collectors ;  an  inland  ])< >])iii;ition  of  noniad  tribes,  of  mixed  origin 
and  reluctant  loyalty,  who  in  their  native  hills  still  retain  their  old 
clan  organisation  and  a  vagmnt  lihprt,y_jj^fUfe ;  townspeople,  half 
Arab  and  half  Persian,  Wose  character  ia  as  composite  as  their 
origin ;  these  ingredients  alone  snggest  a  tableau  of  dramatic  out- 
line and  vivid  contrast.  How  much  more  complex  and  absorbing 
is  it  bound  to  become  when  an  outside  competitor,  in  tlic  person 
of  Qreat  Britain,  steps  upon  the  scene  ! 

The  Karun  rixrv  is  described  in  text-books  of  geogra|)liy  is 
the  only  navif^'able  river  in  Persia.  Rising  in  the  knotted  mountain 
The  Komn  ^''^^ICft^  >vrst  <»f  Isfahan,  from  which  T  have  bnelly 

t  raced  its  passage  in  the  previous  cha])ter,  it  pursue**  a 
westerly  course  through  wild  gorges  and  upland  plains,  until, 
emerging  from  the  hills  immediately  to  the  north  of  Shusliter,  it 
turns  sharply  to  the  south  and,  after  adorning  that  town  with  the 
waterworks  that  have  rendered  it  famous  in  history  and  still  leave 
it  respectable  in  decay,  pursues  a  sinuous  course  over  the  wide 
alluvial  plain  that  stretches  to  the  Shat-el*Arab  and  the  Persian 
Gulf.  On  the  way  it  receives,  at  Bund-i-Kir,  its  main  affluent,  the 
Ab-i-DiZj  or  river  of  Dizful ;  whilst  lower  down  its  channel  is  in- 
terrupted, and  navigation  is  impeded,  by  the  renowned  rapids 
of  Ahwaz.  At  tin-  river-port  of  Mohammerah  it  Hows  into  the 
«tituary  by  which,  forty  miles  lower  down,  at  Fao,  the.  combined 
waters  qf  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates  enter  the  Persian  Gull'. 

B4?rliii,  1  .S71>,  pp.  3S-G7  and  i'>\;  Journal  of  the  Ji.A.S.,  vol.  xii.,  p.  312.  Pro- 
409di/ujs  uf  the  Jl.0.S.t  March  1883,  coutaming  :  Paper  by  Col.  J.  Bateman-Cham- 
pain ;  Speech  by  Mr.  O.  S.  Mackensie ;  *  Surveying  Touts  in  South  Peraia,*  by  Major 
H.  L.  Wells.  Mme.  Dienlafoy,  Za  I»etae*}m;  A  Suu,  1W8.  C6L M.  8.  Bell,T.C.» 
JJkLckwood'g  Magazine,  April  1889.  Gen.  .Sir  R.  Murdoch  Smith,  Cha^mher  nf  ('ooi- 
merot  Journal,  March  5,  1881>;  Journal  of  the  Sartcr'f  ft'  Arf.^,  May  10,  1889. 
W.  ToTnfischf»k,  TojMfgr.  Efrldutcrung  der  Kmtrnf  fhrf  ^mn  hf,  Is'.K).  Mrs.  Hishop, 
Jaurnvyg  in  I't  rsia,  2  vols.,  1891.  Perhapij  i  may  he  jxrmittfti  to  add  lu  this 
bibli%a^phy  my  own  otmtribiitioiui  <»  tlM  same  subject,  which  have  been  portly 
utilised  fortius  chapter :  Letter  zi.  of  tlie  series  on  Persia  in  the  Timest  Febnazy 
4,1890;  *  Leaves  from  a  Diary  on  the  Karun  Biver,'  Fminiffktl^  SenaP%  April 
and  May  1890;  *  The  Kanm  River,*  Pnceedlmga  <f  ike  JLGJS^  September  1890. 
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With  ancient  hiscoiy,  and  with  the  dispnted  qnestions  of  the 
Ulai  or  Ealaans,  the  Oopratea,  the  Ohoaspee,  the  Paaitigris,  and 
Anciaut  their  identity  with  the  modem  river-beds  in  the  Tigm 
oiiMin«i»    and  Euphrates  delta,  I  shall  not  greatly  trouble  my 

readers.  The  channels,  and  even  the  entire  coui*se  of  the  rivers  of 
tSusiaaa — where  from  time  to  time  great  masses  of  snow-fed 
water  are  suddenly  propelled  through  a  sandy  and  friable  soil,  and 
where  vast  artihcial  irrigation  works  have  sometimes  reversed  the 
dispositions  of  nature — have  shiffced  frequently  and  irreoognisably. 
Unless  we  adopt  this  explanation,  which  charity  as  well  as  nature 
retiommends,  we  shall  be  forced  to  the  conclnsion  that  the  ancient 
chroniclers  and  geographers  who  dealt  with  these  riven  were  a 
very  muddle-headed  set  of  people ;  an  liypothesis  to  which  I  am 
only  inclined  by  the  discovery  that  the  majority  of  their  modem 
successors  have  been  guilty  of  confusions  at  least  as  startling,  but 
over  which  the  impulse  of  common  impartiality  tempts  me  equally 
to  draw  a  veil.  I  will  merely  say  that  I  identify  the  Karuu  with 
the  Pasitigris  (i.e.  Lesser  Tigris),'  up  which  Nearchua  sailed  with 
the  Macedonian  Heet  to  join  Alexander.  Other  historical  ideutiUca* 
tions  will  be  reserved  for  the  foot-notes  as  I  proceed. 

Here  we  may  take  up  the  history  of  the  Karun  river  at  the 
moment  when  it  first  concerns  ourselves,  and  when  its  commercial 
^^^^^  advantages  began  to  be  recognised,  not  by  the  British 
Msotw-  public,  who  are  habitually  ill-informed,  but  by  the  few 
pioneers  whose  invariable  ikte  it  is  to  be  snnbbed  by 
their  own  generation  and  applauded  by  the  next.  It  is  just  fifty 
years  since  the  immense  latent  value  of  the  Karun  trade  route,  as 
an  avenue  of  expeditious  approach  to  the  great  cities  and  centres 
of  grain  cultivation  in  the  west  of  Persia,  and  as  an  opening 
nore  especially  for  British  and  Anglo-Indian  commerce,  was  first 
Qght  prominently  before  the  attention  of  Englishmen  by  the 
united  labours  and  writings  of  Sir  H*  Layard  and  lieut.  Selby. 
The  former  of  these  explorers,  from  his  intimate  relations,  both 
with  Mohammed  Tdd  Khan,  the  great  Bakhtiari  chieftain,  and 
with  the  merchante  of  Shushter,  was  enabled  to  guarantee  Persian 
reciprocity  in  any  such  enterprise ;  and  he  penned  at  the  same 

'  Fas  (valgo  j/ast)  and  patttar  are  still  used  in  modem  Persiiui  to  signify  in- 
feriofity.  The  nine  meanlng—i.e.  Leaser  Tigris — was  exfiWBod  in  the  auBe» 
^▼en  by  othen  to  the  Karun  river,  of  Dijleh  Kndeie,  and  in  the  Arab  designation 
Dojeil. 
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time  a  report  to  the  Home  Government,  and  a  letter  to  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  at  Bombay,  urging  the  prompt  ntilisation 

of  so  favourable  an  opportunity.  Political  convulsions  in  iVrsia 
irustratetl  the  further  prosecution  of  the  design,  and  it  was  not  till 
thirty  years  later  that  the  openinir  of  the  Karun  river  to  tbreign 
commerce  appears  to  have  been  made  the  subject  of  formal  official 
commnnications  between  the  Governments  of  Downing  Street  and 
Iipi*an.  In  1878  Husein  Kuli  Khan,  the  second  redoubtable 
Ukhani  whom  the  Bakhtiari  clans  have  produced  in  this  century, 
made  oSSsra  of  Go-operatbn  to  Mr.  G.  Mackenzie,  member  of  the 
large  trading  firm  of  Gray,  Panl  &  Co.  at  Bnahire,  not  less  cordial 
than  those  which  his  &mon8  predecessor  had  made  to  Layard ;  and 
the  firm  above  mentioned  rolunteered  to  place  steamers  upon  the 
river.  The  independent  action,  however,  and  conspicuous  authority 
of  these  chieftains  in  each  case  excited  the  jealousy  of  the  Central 
Onveni?]?pnt.  The  permission  was  refused;  Layard's  friend  died  in 
imprisonment  at  Teheran  ;  Mackenzie  s  friend  was  put  to  death 
at  Isfahan  by  the  Zil-es-Sultan.  At  length,  after  seventeen  years 
of  diplomatic  fencing,  with  feint  and  counterfeint,  and  all  the 
diyersified  tricks  of  the  Oriental  school — in  the  coarse  of  which 
France  at  one  time  appeared  as  a  combatant  in  the  arena,  and  all  bnt 
carried  off  an  ezclnsive  concession  for  the  navigation  of  the  river 
and  the  development  of  the  surrounding  lands  * — the  matter  was, 
through  the  successful  instrumentality  of  Sir  If.  Drunnnuud  Wolft', 
settled  by  a  decree  of  the  Shah,  issued  in  October  188S,  by  which 
the  Karun  river  as  far  as  Ahwaz  was,  >ijl)jpct  to  cfrtaiu  somewhat 
vexatious  conditions,  0])ened  to  the  mercantile  marine  of  the  world. 

The  leave,  such  as  it  was,  having  been  obtained,  Messrs.  Lynch 
Brothers,  of  the  Eaphrates  and  Tigris  Steam  Navigation  Company, 
who  have  for  many  years  owned  the  English  steamers 
of  M*  sgra.  navigatmg  the  TignSy  detached  one  of  their  boats  for 
Lynch  ^j^^  Kamn  service,  and  have  continued  to  run  a  boat  at 
intervals  of  a  fortnight  frcmi  Mohammerah  to  Ahwaz  ever  since, 
f 

'  This  ocmcessioii,  twice  gianted  and  twice  cancelled  between  1876  and  1878, 
was  obtained  hy  the  inflaence  of  Dr  Tholoean,  the  French  physician  of  the  Shah, 

strongly  Rupportcd  hy  Russian  influence  .it  Teheran.  It  was  i)roi)osied  to  rebuild 
the  dam  .'it  Aliwaz,  with  lorV'^  (t}i<"  Fr^ncli  liavif^g'  tho  oxclusive  ri^'-lit  of  navi>i^a- 
tion),t()  irrifrato  the  siTrrounding  country,  and  even  to  work  niin«  ^  m'd  forcst.s.  A 
French  engineer  wiis  sent  out  to  report  upon  the  Ahwaz  rapids,  and.  in  fonneclion 
with  the  projected  enterprise,  a  line  of  French  steamers  was  established  between 
Manxes  and  Bnsrah,  and  a  French  offtdal  wan  placed  at  Mohammemh. 
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The  boat  at  tii'at  employed  was  the  *  Blosse  Lynch,'  a  fine  paddle 
steauier  employed  in  the  ^l  igris  iiavigntion  betwoen  Busrah  and 
Baghdad.  She  was  found,  however,  to  be  both  too  long  for  the 
abrupt  bends  and  zigzags  of  the  Karan,  and  of  too  deep  a  draught 
to  pass  over  the  shoals  in  low  water.  Accordingly,  after  mnniiig 
for  some  months,  she  was  replaced  by  the  Shushan/  a  smaller 
stem-wheel  boat,  with  three  rudders  to  allow  of  her  answering 
very  quickly  to  the  helm.  The  latter  was  one  of  seven  or  eight 
boats  built  by  Yarrow,  of  Poplar,  for  the  English  €k)vemment  at 
the  time  of  the  Nile  expedition,  but  never  appanMitly  used  for  that 
purpose.  Some  of  them  were  sold  to  ]\[essrs.  Cook  for  pleasure- 
boats  on  the  Nile,  wliile  the  '  Shushan '  found  its  way  to  the  Karmi. 
She  was  supposed  to  be  able  to  steam  from  ten  to  twelve  knots  an 
hour,  but  against  a  current  runiiing  four  miles  could  not  certainly 
manage  more  than  four.  It  was  in  the  '  Shushan '  that  I  ascended 
the  river  as  far  as  Ahwaz.  She  was  subsequently,  in  the  spring  of 
1890,  taken  np  the  rapids  in  flood-time,  and  has  since  plied  on  one 
or  other  of  the  upper  channels  to  Shushter.  Advantage  of  the 
Eamn  concession  was  also  originally  taken  by  the  Bombay  and 
Persia  Steam  Navigation  Company,  who,  for  a  short  time,  ran  a 
small  steamer  named  the  '  Iran  '  up  the  river :  but,  finding  that 
they  obtained  no  return,  gave  up  the  experiment.  Messrs.  Lynch 
Brothers  have,  in  spite  of  n  steady  loss,  continued  the  service  up 
to  the  present  time,  and  in  the  face  of  the  greatest  difficulties  have 
laid  the  foundations  of  what  it  is  to  be  hoped  may  become  an 
important  and  lucrative  trade  in  the  future. 

Having  thus  disposed  of  the  preliminaries  neoessaiy  to  a  com- 
prehension of  what  follows,  I  now  proceed  to  a  record  of  my  own 
The  skai-  joumey.  One  hundred  and  seventeen  miles  after  leaving 
el-Amb  Bushire,  the  British  India  steamer  which  navigates  the 
IVrsian  (Tiiit,  sailing  from  Bombay  to  Busrah,  drops  anchor  for  a 
while  oflf  the  mouth  of  the  Shat-el-Arab,  until  the  ri.sing  tide 
shall  admit  of  her  passing  over  the  bar.  At  high  water  there  is  a 
good  e^hteen  feet  upon  the  bar,  but  the  tide  rises  and  falls  as 
much  as  from  eight  to  ten  feet,  and  vessels  at  all  heavily  laden 
have  invariably  to  cut  their  way  through  a  shifting  bottom  of  mud, 
while  they  sometimes  stick  fast  for  days.  No  effiirt  appears  to  be 
made  to  keep  open  a  channel  by  dredging  or  other  artificial  means 
— an  apt  reminder  that  we  are  on  the  brink  of  Ottoman  juiisdio* 
tion — ^and  the  present  passage  solved  the  difficulty  by  arbitrarily 
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cutting  its  own  course  in  the  year  1880.  The  Shat-el-Arab,  as  is 
well  known,  is  the  eatnaiy  by  which  the  mingled  waters  of  the 
Enphmtes  and  IMgris,  uniting  at  Kttmah,  the  legendary  Garden  of 

Eden,  fifty  miles  above  Busrah,  descend  to  the  Persian  Gulf.  Its 
northern  bank  is  Persian,  to  a  point  upon  the  river  besuad 
Mohammerah  ;  its  southern  bank  is  Turkish  throufrhout.  At  its 
entrance  from  the  sea  it  presents  the  appearance  of  a  noble  river, 
a  mile  in  width,  flowing  between  low  banks  which,  especially  on 
the  Turkish  side,  are  fringed  with  a  dense  and  magnificent  belt  of 
date  palms.  The  opposite  shore  is  more  sandy,  and  ia  marked  by 
the  occasional  tomb  of  some  departed  saint. 

The  Turks  in  these  parts  are  disposed  to  be  very  nasty  towards 
the  Persians,  against  whom  they  have  cherished  a  particular  grudge 
Torkiah  since  the  cession  of  the  \)ovt  of  Mohammerah  to  the 

foTk«tF«o  latter  by  the  joint  Anglo-Kussian  Couimission  move  than 
forty  years  ago.  They  are  jealous  of  the  inti  u.sidii  of  any  other 
power  upon  the  Shat-el-Arab ;  and  they  are  still  more  jealous  of 
the  rising  fortunes  of  Mohammerah  itself,  which,  in  the  event  of 
any  considerable  development  of  the  Kamn  trade  route,  will  divert 
much  of  the  traffic  that  now  finds  its  way  to  Bosrah  and  Baghdad, 
and,  through  their  Custom-houses,  to  and  from  the  Persian  interior. 
Accordingly,  they  adopt  every  means  in  their  power  of  hampering, 
irritating,  and  menacing  their  rivals'  interests;  the  most  con- 
spicuous illustnition  of  tins  attitude  being  the  erection  of  a  large 
fort  up  >Ti  a  shelving  sandspit  at  Fao.  absolutely  commanding  the 
entrance  U)  the  Shat-el-Arab  on  tlie  south.  By  a  clause*  in  the 
Treaty  of  Erzerum  (1817)  Turkey  and  i^ersia,  the  two  rftufractmg 
powprs,  bound  themselves  by  a  reciprocal  engagement  not  to  erect 
fortifications  on  either  bank  of  the  estuary,  Great  Britain  and  Russia 
being  the  two  witnessing  parties ;  and  the  action  of  the  Turks 
appears  consequently  to  be  a  violation  of  this  agreement,  which  is 
not  atoned  for  by  their  complacent  invitation  to  the  Persians  to  go 
and  do  likewise.  In  1886  they  commenced  the  constmction  of  the 
fort,  and  in  spite  of  frequent  protests  since,  both  from  the  English 
and  Persian  Governments,  met  by  the  traditional  tliplumatic  dis- 
claimer from  Constantinople,  they  have  now  completed  it  to  a  point 
at  which  the  guns  only  are  wanting  to  render  it  a  serious  and 
intolerable  menace  both  to  their  Perbian  neighbours  and  to  the 
interests  of  the  British  trade  and  shipping  engaged  upon  the 
Mesopotomian  rivers.   Some  time  ago  an  English  telegraph-clerk 
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from  the  neighbouring  telegraph-st^itlon  at  Fao  landed  from  a  boat 
at  the  fort,  meeting  with  no  interruption,  and  suoceeded  in  making 
drawings  and  plans  of  the  fortifications.  When  this  vagary  was 
discovered  the  Torks  were  farions,  and  have  since  fanatically 
escclnded  every  prj  iug  eye.  Bnt  firom  the  deck  of  each  passing 
steamer  enough  can  be  seen  to  show  the  actual  progress  of  affisdrs, 
and  to  reduce  to  their  proper  ])roportions  the  diplomatic  denials  firom 
Stimibul.  When  1  add  that  early  in  1890  the  Turks  also  com- 
menced to  build  two  other  forts  in  the  immediate  nei- iilfourhood 
of  Mohammerah  higher  up  tlie  river ;  that  the  soUliers  at  Fao 
fired  without  provocation  upon  the  captain  and  boat  s  crew  of 
a  British  man-of-war  (an  act  for  which  an  apology  arrived  just  in 
time  from  Constantinople) ;  and  that  daily  and  weekly  they  place 
every  obstacle  that  a  perveree  ingenuity  can  suggest  in  the  way  of 
the  (English)  Euphrates  and  Tigris  Steam  Navigation  Company, 
who  own  the  right  to  ply  with  two  vessels  between  Busrah  and 
Baghdad,  it  will  be  seen  that  to  represent  their  action  as  dictated 
by  any  other  spirit  than  one  of  provocation  both  to  Persia  and  this 
country  is  difficult. 

A  little  beyond  the  new  fort  is  the  joint  British  and  Turkish 
Telegraph  station  at  Fao,  where  the  cable  of  the  Gulf  section  of 
Telegraph  ludo-Buropean  Telegra])h  Department  comes  u]*  from 
the  sea,  and  is  prolonged  by  an  overland  wire  to  Con- 
stantinople. Two  buildings  or  sheds  accommodate  the  respective 
officials  of  the  two  nationalities,  and  recently  provided  a  further  illus- 
tration of  the  suspicions  hostility  of  the  Turks.  For  when  the  English 
superintendent  began  to  build  a  low  wall  round  his  shed  to  keep  off 
the  encroachments  of  the  river,  the  Sublime  Porte,  which  is  ready  to 
detect  a  menace  in  any  |)roceedings  but  it.s  own,  formally  protested 
against  the  fortification  on  its  territoi-y  of  a  hostile  ]»luce  of  arms ! 

About  sixty  miles  above  the  bar  outside  the  Shat-el-Arab,  forty 
miles  above  the  entrance  to  that  estuary  at  Fao,  and  twenty  miles 
Hafttf  below  the  Turkish  port  of  Busrah,  the  present  main  exit 
channel  of  ^  Karun  river  flows  into  the  Shat-el-Arab  &om  the 
north-east  by  an  artificial  channel,  whose  etymology  testifies  to  its 
origin,  known  as  tiie  Haffar  Canal.'  When  this  canal  was  cut  no 
one  knows,  and  I  shall  not  attempt  to  conjecture.*   The  reason  fbr 

*  Haffar  signiries  'dug.* 

*  Mr,  Wataon,  in  hk  Hittory  of  Punia,  p.  446,  tays  it  was  cat  by  Alennd«r 
the  Gx«ftt,  in  order  to  avoid  the  neoe^^ity  of  sailing  down  the  Kanm  into  tbe 
Ftoian  Gnlf.  Bat  I  know  of  no  ground  for  this  hypotherit. 
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its  construction  was  presumably  to  open  a  communication  between 
the  Kamn,  which  then  entered  the  Persian  G-olf  by  an  independent 
month,  and  the  Shat-eUArab,  and  thns  to  promote  trade  between 
Arabiston  and  the  then  existing  predecessors  of  the  Turkish  ports 
of  Bnsrah  and  Baghdad.  Where  it  flows  into  the  8hat-el-Arab, 
the  Haffar  Canal  is  aboat  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  width,  with  a  depth 
of  from  twenty  to  thirty  feet.  The  town  of  Moha,uimerah  is 
situated  upon  its  right  or  north  bunk,  at  a  distance  of  a  little  more 
than  a  mile  from  the  point  of  contluence ;  although  the  new 
buildings  recently  erected  by  the  Persian  Government  in  con- 
sequence of  the  opening  of  the  rirer  to  foreign  trade,  and  consist- 
ing of  a  governor's  house  and  a  warehouse,  with  a  primitiTe  quay 
made  of  palm  trunks  in  front,  haye  been  placed  on  the  shore  in 
the  angle  between  the  two  streams.  The  comfort  of  the  futore 
gOT«mor  had  not  been  forgotten,  for  a  bathhouse,  heated  by  a 
furnace,  was  appended  to  his  mansion.  In  the  interval  before  trade 
begins,  the  new  quay,  which  is  about  fifty  yards  loug,  was  being 
turned  to  practical  use,  having  recently  been  ploughed  and  sown. 
On  the  op])Osite  or  southern  side  ot  tlie  llafiar  Canal  are  the  ruins 
of  an  old  Persian  fort  and  castle,  where  the  sheikh  used  to  reside 
fifty  years  ago,  and  which,  in  co-operation  with  larger  works  on  the 
northern  bank,  attempted  to  dispute  the  entrance  of  the  river  with 
the  British  in  1857,  but  was  very  speedOy  silenced  and  knocked 
to  pieces  by  our  guns.  In  the  past  year  (1891)  infantry  and 
artillery  barracks  have  been  built  upon  this  site  by  the  Persian 
Government. 

Here  the  British  India  steamer  stopped  her  engines  to  j)ut  me 
down.  At  Fao  the  Turkish  Oustom-house  officer  had  come  on 
ottoman  hoard,  and  it  was  thought  lik«']y  that  he  uiight  raifse  an 
amenities  objection  to  the  vessel  stopping  at  Mohammerah,  to  allow 
of  my  leaving  her,  although  he  could  haye  no  legal  claim  whatever 
to  do  so;  Mobammerah  being  a  Persian  port,  and  the  Turks  having 
no  right  of  control  either  over  the  boats  of  the  British  India 
Company  or  over  the  opposite  side 'of  the  Shat-el-Arab.  This 
forecast  of  the  probable  tactics  of  Turkish  officialdom  was  not 
entirely  mistaken,  because,  although  the  individual  in  question 
made  no  sign  when  I  disembarked,  he  subsequently  lodged  a  formal 
com}>laint  upon  arriving  at  Busrah,  and  8 wore  that  the  captain  liad 
put  me  down  in  the  face  of  his  vehement  prot-est.  Upon  tliis  the 
Custom-house  at  Busrah  fined  the  vessel  121,,  an  act  of  impertinent 
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malice  to  wliicli,  1  am  glad  to  say,  the  agents  of  the  company 
abpolutely  declined  to  submit,  and  which  was  .still  the  subject  of 
heated  controversy  when  i  left  the  river  a  mouth  later.  I  meution 
it  only  aa  an  additional  instance  of  the  amenities  of  Ottoman 
offidalB  in  a  region  too  remote  from  bead-qnarters  to  admit  either 
of  prompt  intervention  or  becoming  chastlaement. 

Disembarking  in  a  heUamy^  or  native  boat — a  long^  narrow  craft, 
shaped  rather  like  a  racing  punt,  and  either  sailed  with  a  big 
DiHerabar-  Uteen  on  a  single  mast,  or  paddled,  or  poled — was  pro- 
pelled  in  the  last-named  fashion  round  the  comer  of  the 
Haffar  Canal  up  to  the  town  of  ^lohammerah.  A^inst  the  opposite 
bank  was  moored  the  ruhiy  and  J-  cnying  hulk  of  an  old  steamer, 
owned  many  years  ago  by  ilaji  Jabir  Jvhan,  the  late  Sheikh  of  the 
neighbouring  Arabs,  who  had  procured  from  the  Gktvemment  at 
Teheran  a  monopoly  of  the  navigation  of  the  Lower  Karan  as  far 
as  Ahwaz.  The  story  ran  that  when  laden  with  a  cargo  of  petrolenm 
the  vesael  had  been  destroyed  by  fire.  Mohammerah,  as  I  have 
said,  is  situated  rather  more  than  a  mile  tip  the  HaflTar  Canal,  the 
total  length  of  which,  from  the  Shat-el-Arab  to  the  Karan  proper 
is  about  three  miles,  with  an  average  breadth  of  a  quarter  of  a 
mile,  and  depth  of  from  twenty  to  thirty  feet.  It  is  probable  that 
in  the  passage  of  time  it  has  been  C(jnsiderably  enlar^^ed,  as  the 
banks  are  liable  to  be  chafed  away  in  flood  time,  while  the  sea- 
tide  flowing  up  the  Bahmeshir,  or  original  and  natural  mouth  of 
the  Karun  river,  |)iles  up  the  waters  of  the  latter  and  forces  them 
into  the  Haffar  channel. 

Those  who,  from  the  glowing  accounts  in  the  newspapers  three 
years  ago,  formed  a  roseate  conception  of  Mohammerah  as  a  great 
Moham-  trading  emporium,  will  be  disappointed  to  hear  that  it 
"•"^  is  a  small  and  exceptionally  filthy  place  with  a  ruined 
fort,  a  little  over  2,000  inhal-itants  (of  whom,  however,  l-O  percent, 
were  said  to  have  been  swept  oil'  by  the  cholera  in  18b9),and  as  yet 
onlv  an  insio-nificant  foreifrn  trade.  In  the  old  davs,  six  centuries 
ago,  when  Ahwaz,  Shushter,  and  Dizfal  were  large  cities  and  the 
centres  of  popular  districts  and  an  extensive  commerce,  Moham- 
merah was  a  port  of  some  renown.* 

>  The  word  signifies  originally  *  cotton>|»od/  and  henoe  a  cockleaheli  boat 
-  On  or  near  tbeslte  of  the  modern  Mohamtneroh,  Alezanderthe  Great  founded 
one  of  bis  nunierotis  Alexandrian.    This  city  having  been  destroyed  by  lloml,  it 
was  rrbnilt  by  Antiochus,  and  called  Antiochia,  Apain  wnshed  away,  it  was  again 
rebuilt,  and  called  Charax ;  and  having  been  caplurod  by  an  Axab  chief  named 
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In  1S20  Mohammerah  was,  for  a  short  time,  the  head-quarters 
of  the  British  Residency,  which  was  moved  hither  from  Bosrah,  in 
consequence  of  disturbances  between  the  Turks  and  Arabs  at  the 
latter  place,  and  the  prevalence  of  piracy  on  the  river  above. 

Sir  llenry  Layard,  in  his  '  Harlv  Adventures  * — one  of  tin?  tnoat 
roTiiantic  niirratives  oi'  :ul\ i  iitvirr  ever  penned,  and  so  rich  in 
incident  that  om'  is  at  a  joss  to  ini'l'-'"^tnnil  why  rmttir^r  sliould 
have  delayetl  its  publication  for  ioily  years — describes  the  im- 
portant  part  played  bv  !^^ohamnle^ah  in  the  copflicta  )[;>gtween 
I'urkey  and  Per? in  h\  tlie  first  half  of  this  century.  Attacked 
and  taken  by  a  Turkisii  force,  but  subsequently  abandoned  by 
them,  it  was  in  November  1841  occupied  by  the  Persian  troops, 
who,  under  the  infamous  Motemed-ed-Dowleh,  pilloried  for  ever 
by  Layard*s  unsparing  pen,  had  undertaken  an  expedition  against 
the  Ka*b  Arabs  of  the  Kanin.  When  the  lighting  was  over,  tlie 
Turks  c'laijiifd  tliL*  tt'rritorv  on  tlu*  j^rniuul  that  it  was  situated, 
not  on  the  Kariin  proper,  but  on  an  artificial  canal  which 
appf^rtained  to  the  northern  littoral  of  the  Shat-el-Arab.  On 
their  side  the  PersiaiiB  declined  to  withdraw,  advancing  the 
counter-claim  that  no  one  could  certify  the  origin  of  the  Hai&r 
branch,  which,  for  all  practical  purposes,  was  both  a  physical  con* 
tinuation  and  the  natural  mouth  of  the  Karun  river.  Layard 
himself,  who,  from  his  intimate  knowledge  of  the  locality,  was 
employed  by  Lord  Aberdeen  to  report  upon  the  matter,  recom- 
mended its  cession  to  Turkey ;  but  the  Russian  Government, 
takini^  a  strong  line  in  favour  of  Persia,  the  English  (lovernment 
followed  its  lead  ;  and  when  the  Treaty  of  Erzerum  was  signed 
Mohammerah  was  left,  and  has  ever  since  remained,  in  Persian 
JrtCnds.  At  a  later  dat^  ith^^t  a  somewhat  inglorious  figure  in  the 
f  Anglo-Persian  war  of  1  Syp.  when  it  was  hastily  fortified  by  the 
rnrsinnrii  ftllll  wan  iTTffiritinriiitlj  shelled  from  the  river  by  six 
British  men-of*war.  After  the  bombardment  was  over,  and  the 
British  troops  had  landed  to  attack,  the  defending  force  vanished, 
without  striking  a  blow,  into  the  desert.^    Now  it  is  little  more 

^Spji«in«'t4,  rf^ceivftl  liis  namo— i.e.  SpasinI  Charax.  Ardeshir  Habt'kan,  when  re- 
builUiug  the  town  about  2.<o  A.D.,  changed  it^  name  from  Kerkh  Misan  (Charax 
of  Mesene)  to  Astrabad.  Vid^  Sir  H.  lUwlinson,  Journal ef  ik$  Jl.O.S.t  vol.  xxvii. 
p.  188 ;  aod  W.  P.  Ainswortb,  Pertonal  Jfurmtiret  vol.  ii.  pp.  168-9. 

'  There  were  foar  Persian  batterie*  on  the  mahilaiid  and  five  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  river,  with  c.isemated  battorit'>,  exceedingly  well  placed.  The  Persian 
ariDj  consisted  of  13,000  men,  nnder  Prince  Kbaniar.   The  British  force  was 
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than  a  local  mart  for  the  needs  of  the  Aiab  tribes,  and  for  a  limited 
export  of  native  produce,  such  as  grain,  opiam,  wool,  and  dates. 
Its  customs  were  farmed  a  few  years  ago  for  1,5002. ;  but  as  tiie 
duty  was  levied  on  the  number  of  packages  or  bales,  irrespective  of 
bulk  or  value,  no  criterion  was  thereby  afforded  of  the  total  volume 
of  trade.  Selby  in  184-2  laid  stress  upon  the  exceptional  healthi- 
ness of  the  place,  w  hich  he  said  was  superior  in  this  respe  ct  to  miy 
other  part  of  the  adjacent  country,  to  which  he  attributed  the 
continued  immunity  from  bad  fever  of  himself  and  ship's  crew, 
and  vvhich  he  explained  by  the  coolness  of  the  snow-fed  stream. 
This  testimonial,  if  it  be  applicable  to  the  river,  which  lias  been 
disputed  by  other  witnesses,*  can  scarcely  be  transferred  to  the 
town,  whose  main  street  is  also  its  doaea  masama^  and  which  riots 
in  smells.  Nothing,  indeed,  redeems  the  place  from  insignificancift 
but  its  palm -groves,  which  are  superb,  and  its  physical  situation, 
which  in  any  other  country  and  under  any  other  government  would 
long  ago  have  been  turned  to  enduring  profit.  In  the  river  oS* 
the  town  were  moored  some  twenty  mekalas,  the  large  native 
boat,  ranging  from  five  to  fifty  tons,  and  having  a  draught  of  from 
three  to  six  feet,  built  with  raking  prow,  lofty  poop,  and  a  single 
vast  lateen  sail,  which  is  the  immemorial  cargo  boat  of  the 
Kamn. 

Here  I  embarked  on  board  the  '  Shushan,'  too  late,  however, 
to  proceed  till  the  next  morning.  The  Persian  Government 
A  Persian  maintain^  an  agent  at  Mohammerah,  one  Mirza  Kasim 
o4Bcial  Khan,  known  as  the  Karguzar,  to  superintend  mercantile 
operations,  represent  the  Foreign  Office,  ami  watch  Messrs.  Lynch. 
The  first  of  these  functions  was  easily  pei*fonued,  because  the 

coniposed  of  n^oOi)  nn'n.  with  twelve  guns,  four  aruK-d  steamere,  and  two  s^loops  of 
war.  At  da.v break  on  March  26,  1867,  the  Britisli  guns  opened  tire  upoa  the 
Persian  batteries,  which  were  silenced  in  len  tban  an  hour.  The  troopships  then 
advanoeil,  pa-ssed  the  batteries  amid  musketry  fire,  landed  under  Sir  H.  Hnvelode, 
drove  the  Persians  out  of  the  batteries  (these  alone  of  the  enemy  showed  fight), 
and  advanced  through  thi>  palm-gjovcs  towards  the  camp  where  the  nintn  Persian 
army  was  entrenched.  Tlu'  hittrr  fled  precipitately,  leavinj^  their  tent«,  stores, 
ammnnition,  and  sixteen  ;_'uns.  The  otHcers  were  uftorwarda  publiclv  dispracc*! 
by  order  «>f  the  Shah,  being  dragged  along  the  ranks  by  rings  through  their  noses, 
beaten,  and  cast  into  prison.  The  arch-coward,  however,  Khanlar  Mirxa,  who 
ought  to  have  been  shot*  having  made  a  present  of  8,0001.  to  the  prime  minister* 
received  a  sword  and  robe  of  honour. 

1  W.  K.  hoUn<(Tn,,rlf  in  Ckotdaa,  p.  278),  W.  F.  Ainsworth  (Penrntal 
Narratire^  vol.  li.  p.  11  o). 
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operations  oonid  not  be  said  as  yet  to  have  begun ;  the  second 
becnirii  ;m  excuse  for  protracted  delays,  caused  by  a  dutiful  reference 
to  Mfliciiil  superiors;  wliile  the  third  offered  a  boundleas  field  for 
meddiebume  nrtd  iinnseusical  activity.  It  did  not  artrue  a  high 
level  of  pi-acticai  mtelligeuce  to  insist  that  the  import  duty  upon 
foreign  merchandise  should  be  levied  on  the  price,  whatever  it  might 
be,  that  the  article  would  fetch  at  the  moment  in  the  local  bazaar, 
Bnt  oommercial  law  did  not  happen  to  be  the  fwie  of  the  Kargnzar. 
On  this  oocadon  he  was  very  mnch  interested  in  myself  and  my 
fntnre  movements.  He  had  already  complained  of  the  steamer 
being  detained  on  my  account ;  and  had  peremptorily  ordered  it, 
quite  ultra  vlre»,  to  quit.  A  scries  of  messages  now  ])assed,  tlie 
Kargnzar  requiring  my  passpo»*t.  wliicli  iiad  not  once  been  asked 
for  iluring  three  months  df  previous  travel  in  I'eri^ia,  and  finally 
bidding  me  to  call  upon  him  at  sunrise  before  starting  next 
morning,  lliis  I  felt  myself  quite  unable  to  do ;  and  leaving  him 
to  devise  fi-eah  toils  for  the  bird  that  had  flown,  our  steamer 
weighed  anchor  at  6  a.m.  and  started  up  the  river. 

Some  two  miles  above  Mohammerah,  and,  therefore,  three  miles 
from  the  month  of  the  Haffiir,  we  come  to  the  Bahmeahir  (deriva- 
Bahmeshir  tion  dispotcd),'  Or  alternative  channel,  by  which  a  portion 
of  the  waters  of  the  Kaiun  still  enter,  and  the  whole, 
in  all  probability,  once  entered,  the  Persian  Gulf  It  runs  in  a 
line  from  north-west  to  south-east,  parallel  with  the  8 hat-el-Arab, 
for  a  total  length  of  over  forty  miles,  and  Hows  into  the  sea  by  a 
wide  month  at  a  distance  of  several  miles  from  the  embouchure  of 
the  estuary.  Along  its  shores,  as  on  those  of  the  Shatp^-Arab 
near  Bnsrah,  are  to  be  seen  screens  of  reeds  planted  at  low  water 
level,  in  order  to  catch  the  fish  which  are  left  in  great  numbers  on 
the  muddy  banks  when  the  tide  retires.  In  ancient  times  the 
Bahmeshir  was  the  eastern  mouth  of  the  Tigris,  and  the  Shat-el- 
Aiab  the  western.  The  island  enclosed  between  them,  the  Hafiai , 
and  the  sea,  is  tin-  Dilmun  of  the  cuneiform  inscnpticns,  and  the 
Persian  Mian-i-Kudan,  i.e.  Between  the  Rivers,  or  Mesopotamia.^ 

>  Some  spell  it  Bahr^-Masbir  (Sea  of  Mashir  7).  But  the  mune  is  ptobably 
a  contiBOtion  of  Bahman  Aidesbir,  to  whom  are  atti  iVntted  many  works  in  tb^ 
jwrU.  The  district  on  the  lower  Tigris  WM  called  Kbonh  Shad  Bahman,  the 

naaritinie  border  Bahman  Ardeshir. 

'  It  wjis  al!«o  called  Muharzi,  from  tlit;  })ort  of  Miiharzch  at  the  north  end  of 
the  iiiland.  Yakut  desciibed  it  as  a  tiiaugle,  with  the  Fcr:»iun  dull  a^t  ba»e,  and 
the  two  months  of  the  Dijleh  (Tigris)  as  sides. 
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Should  the  mifriendly  attitude  of  the  Turks  lead  at  any  time  to 
positive  collision,  it  may  be  of  incalculable  importance  to  Persia  to 
have  an  alternative  and  independent  way  of  entry  into  and  exit 
from  thy  Karnn.  Such  a  channel  is  provided  by  the  Bahmeshir. 
With  both  its  banks  and  its  mouth  exclusively  Persian,  aud  safely 
removed  from  risk  either  of  Ottoman  mcnncM  or  violence,  it  may 
be  that  the  Bahmeehir  will  once  again  be  utilised  for  navigation. 
It  was  ascended  by  the  steamship  '  Euphrates  *  under  Major 
Estoourt,  in  connection  with  the  Euphrates  expedition  of  1836. 
In  1841  Lieutenant  Selby  steamed  down  it  from  Moharamerah  to 
the  sea  and  back,  and  found  a  channel  of  not  less  than  nine  feet 
at  low  water.  Lav;ii(l  described  it  as  Jiavmg  a  ^ood  navigable 
channel  t<»  n>  jimclinn  with  ihc  sea  of  not  let^s  than  four  fatlioms 
depth,  and  over  lialf  a  mile  in  width,  and  said  that  its  entrance  at 
low  water,  during  spring  tides,  was  more  than  throe  fathoms  deep,, 
aud  therefore  practicable  for  ships  of  large  burden.  Since  then 
shoals  appear  to  have  formed  outside  its  sea-mouth,  pierced  only  by 
a  tortuous  and  shifting  channel.  There  is  a  rise  and  &11  of  tide 
of  about  nine  feet,  and  the  water  throughout  its  course  is  rumoured 
to  be  growing  shallower.  It  would  be  well  if  a  careful  survey  were 
made  of  this  channel ;  and  it  is  possible  that  by  dredging  or  other 
artificial  means  it  uiiLfht  atjain  become  accessible  throutrhout.  and 
thus  provide  an  exclusively  Persian  entry  to  tbe  Karun.  I  doubt 
it"  the  Persians  theiiiscK  cs.  wlio  are  commercially  apathetic,  except 
in  the  cause  of  obstruction,  have  at  all  realised  the  possiV)lc  value 
of  this  stream.    By  us.  howev  er,  it  should  not  be  overlooked. 

Mohammerah  itself  is  buried  in  palm-groves  that  would  conse- 
crate any  landscape ;  but  at  Gisbah,  about  eight  miles  up  tihe  river, 
this  edging  of  green  suddenly  ceases,  and  henceforward 
as  &r  as  Bnnd-i-Kir  the  banks  are  absolutely  bare,  or  are 
covered  only  with  low  scrub  and  tamarisk  bushes  and  willows,^ 
here  and  there  intersected  by  creeks  or  the  desiccated  beds  of 
forgotten  canals.  Tn  this  lower  part  of  its  course  the  banks  are 
everywhrn'  low  and  tlat,  but  farther  on  they  increase  in  hei<:fht  till 
they  attain  au  altitude  above  the  water,  sometimes  of  from  twenty 

•  This  tree,  half  poplar  and  half  willow,  oulled  ghurah  (or  *tear')  by  the  Fw- 
fians,  is,  without  doubt,  says  (rf  tuthI  Schindler,  the  truo  .s^///>  Jiabylonica,  or 
willow  of  scripture  (Levit.  xxiii.  -K)  ;  Job  xl.  22;  Ps;ilm  cxxxviii.  2;  Isaiah 
i:v.  7,  xliv.  4).  The  tree  which  wc  know  a*>  iSaliio  Bairyhnica^  or  weeping  willow, 
is  not  found  in  Cbnldsa  or  Siuiana,  bnt  is  tbe  Persian  BUU^iuynun. 
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to  tbirty  feet.  Here,  too,  the  Karun  is  in  volume  and  duneusious 
a  noble  river,  commonly  from  300  yards  to  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
across,  it  not  being  till  above  Ahwaz  that  it  is  sometimes  contracted 
iu  width  to  200  yards.  At  this  time  the  river  was  very  iiill,  a 
heavy  fall  of  snow  or  rain  in  the  mountains  having  jnst  preceded ; 
and  mad  hold  in  turbid  solntion  changed  its  waters  to  the  colour 
of  Turkish  coffee,  and  its  consistency  to  that  of  prison  gruel. 

At  a  distance  of  from  ten  to  twelve  miles  above  the  Bahmeshir 
occurs  a  third,  but  now  cbokrd  and  disused  channel  of  the  Karun, 
Blind        by  which  also,  in  days  i)rt)ljably  anterior  to  the  Babnieshir. 

it  once  souglit  tlie  soa.  This  dried-up  bed.  wludi  is  sup- 
posed to  be  that  up  which  the  fleet  of  Nearchus  sailed  to  join 
Alo\ander  the  Great  at  Susa,  is  called  the  Karun-el-Amieh,  or 
Blind  Karun. ^  It  was  followed  by  the  officers  of  the  Euphrates 
Ebcpedition  in  1886  towards  the  sea,  and  was  found  by  them  to 
consist  of  a  depression  200  yards  in  width,  in  the  middle  of  which 
stUl  existed  a  small  channel  that  was  filled  by  the  flowing  tide,  but 
left  with  only  one  foot  of  braddsh  water  at  the  ebb.  The  proba- 
bility of  this  hiiving  been  the  original  ur  earliest  mouth  of  the 
Karun  is  enhanced  by  the  fact  that  the  Oriental  geographers  de- 
scribe the  Haffar  Canid  as  bi'ing  four  parasangs,  or  about  fifteen 
miles  in  length,  figures  wiiich  almost  exactly  correspond  with  the 
length  of  the  present  stream  from  the  mouth  of  Karun-el- 
Amieh  to  Mohammerah ;  BO  that  we  should  be  justified  in  regard- 
ing the  entire  river-bed  below  the  former  point  as  an  artificial 
creation.  Support  is  given  to  this  hypothesis  by  the  fact  that,  in 
the  time  of  the  Elamites  and  Babylonians,  we  hear  of  a  canal  being 
cut  from  the  lower  Karun  to  the  Bahmeshir,  beginning  at  the 
present  Sablah.  It  was  in  existence  in  Alexanders  time.  This 
canal,  after  being  repaired  by  the  Asad-ed-i)ov\leh,  was  called  Nahr- 
el-jedid,  or  the  New  Canal,  and  Mukadessi,  tlie  Arab  geographer, 
calls  the  top  of  the  Bahmeshir,  Fani-el-Asadi,  i.e.  mouth  of  the  Asad. 

From  the  Karun-el*Amieh  has  been  cut  a  canal  conducting  to 
the  former  Ka*b  capital  of  Fellaliieh,  on  the  Jerrahi  river,  and 
gyt^«  variously  known  as  Kaban  or  Gobban.  In  the  last 
"""^  centuiy  a  dam  was  thrown  across  the  Karun  at  this 
point  by  Sheikh  Salman,  i.e.  Suleiman,  of  the  Ka'b  tribe,  with  the 

'  Thus  name,  if  currect,  is  very  curious;  for  to  call  a  river  *  blind '  is  nut  Ambic 
either  in  idea  ur  expression.  If  the  channel  had  been  drj  for  a  luug  time,  the 
name  might  uriginalljr  have  been  JTortm  ito  ma,  i.e. '  Karon  without  wator/ 
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objecfc  of  divertiiig  its  waters  either  into  this  canal  or  into  the  Karim- 
el-Amieh.  In  the  Persian  invasion  of  Kerim  Khan  this  dam  was 
destroyed,  and  the  ^\ind  Kamn  conseqnently  achieved  blindness. 

The  caual  is  still  navigable  at  seasons  to  Fellnbieh.  A  long  linie 
before  reaching  it,  the  pyraniiJril  tomb,  in  thirteen  st^ps  or  stages, 
of  Kubein-ibn-Vakub,  or,  as  it  is  soTiiotiines  called,  liewah  Ali,  on 
tbe  right  bank  stands  out  the  sole  feature  in  the  '  the  level  waste, 
the  rounding  grey/  appearing  alternately  on  the  right  and  left 
hand  as  the  river  twists  and  turns.  Beyond,  another  small  tomb, 
known  as  Imamzadeh  Ali-ibn-Husein,  shaded  by  a  dnster  of  six 
palms,  sncceeds  and  is  in  tarn  caught  np  and  left  behind.  Fnrther 
on  we  pass  Imam  Sabah  (i.e.  S&Va,  or  the  seventh)  on  the  right 
bank,  the  half-way  stage  to  Ahwaz.  Beyond  this,  a  post  named 
Kajarieh  has  lately  bei-n  established  on  the  right  bank,  where  is  a 
Telegraph  office  and  halting  place  of  the  steamers. 

In  the  summer  the  banks  of  the  river  in  this  part  are  wholly 
destitute  either  of  population  or  verdure.  But  at  the  time  of  my 
Arab  ^^^^^  Occasional  Arab  encampments  were  to  be  seen  on 
<^PB  the  water's  edge,  consisting  either  of  black  tents  or  of  a 
square  enclosare  composed  of  mat  huts  with  a  fence  of  thoms,  the 
horses  and  cattle  being  folded  at  night  in  the  interior  to  keep 
them  from  the  attack  of  wild  beasts.  These  nomads  move  upwards 
in  the  winter  months  from  the  date  groves,  loosely  turn  the  soil  with 
rude  wooden  ploughs  drawn  either  by  donkeys,  horses,  or  cattle, 
scatter  the  seed,  and  await  the  harvest.  Having  gathered  this  in  the 
early  spring,  and  procured  Hour  for  bread  and  fodder  for  their 
horses  during  the  remainder  of  the  year,  they 

Fold  their  tents 
And  silently  steal  away. 

In  the  neighbourhood  only  of  these  temporary  encampments  is 
cultivation  to  be  seen,  the  rest  of  the  country  having  the  appear- 
ance of  a  desert.  But  the  enthre  district  is  one  of  incredible 
natural  fertility,  and  it  is  pitiable  to  see  stores  of  potential  wealth 

lying  idle  in  a  land  that  is  always  bewailiiig  its  ]X)verty.  At  8  P.M. 
the  '  Shiishan '  dropped  anchor  for  tlie  night  by  the  siiiall  village 
of  iBmailieh,  on  the  iet'r  bank.  The  tide  from  the  Shat-el-Arab 
and  Bahmeshir  is  felt  as  far  as  this  place,  and  in  the  lower 
reaches  of  the  river  causes  a  rise  and  fall  of  from  four  to  five  feet. 
Early  in  the  following  morning  we  passed  Beraikieh|  the  first 
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village  of  any  size  since  leaving  Mohammerah.  It  contains  about 
three  bandied  inhabitants,  Arabs,  and  their  sheikh  is  subordinate 

^.     .      to  Sheikh  Mizal  Khan.    Then  follow  a  series  of  river 

Riverain 

settle-  loops  and  windings,  so  tortuous  that  we  continually 
find  ourselves  steaming  right  away  from  the  j)oint  at 
which  we  are  due  to  arrive  in  another  hour,  while  on  the  boat's 
deck  we  can  never  settle  our  relations  with  the  sun.  The  next 
villi^,  again  on  the  lefb  bank,  is  Kut  Omeirah  ;  while  further  on, 
at  a  distance  of  about  thirty  miles  from  Beraikieh^is  Kut  Abdullah, 
the  main  settlement  of  the  Bawieh,  who  are  also  a  sub-division  of 
the  £a'b  laribe.  This  is  one  of  three  places  between  Mohammerah 
and  Shushter  where  the  local  sheikh  formerly  claimed  the  right  of 
levying  a  custom  duty  or  blacknuiil  upon  any  goods  pjissing  up  the 
river,  either  bv  boat  or  caravan.  For  convenience  sake  these  tolls, 
which  no  one  venturetl  to  dispute,  were  subse(jiient ly  amalgamated, 
and  are  still  exacted  from  native  merchandise  at  the  two  termini. 

The  scenery  on  the  Karun  in  these  parts  cannot  be  styled 
oth^rgjse  than  depressing.  Fifty  years  ago  travellers  described 
Id  jf^^  banks  between  Mohammerah  andAhwaz  as  being 
^'^'^^abnndantly  wooded  with  poplar,  tamarisk,  and  small 
timE^  A  good  deal  of  this  has  since  disappeared,  and  a  low 
scrub  or  brushwood  in  parts  is  all  that  breaks  the  flat  monotony  of 
the  river's  edge.  On  either  side  the  plain,  marshy,  bare,  and  un- 
tilled.  may  be  st^  n  stretching  away  to  the  horizon.  Where  the 
banks  are  at  all  high  the  boat  is  quite  concealed  from  view  at  the 
distance  of  a  few  yards ;  but  over  the  level  expanse  its  tall  funnel 
can  be  seen  for  miles,  projecting  like  a  stick  of  black  sealing-wax 
from  the  ground,  and  appearing  to  creep  stealthily  over  the  sur- 
face. For  many  hours  before  reaching  Ahwaz  we  were  in  sight  of 
the  sandstone  ridge  with  pointed  summits  that  stretches  across  the 
country,  and  is  responsible  for  the  barrier  there  existing  in  the 
river  bed.  Throughout  our  journey  we  had  seen  a  great  variety 
of  wild  fowl  on  the  river,  duck,  teal,  snipe,  pelican,  and  gulls. 
About  two  miles  below  Ahwaz  some  of  ns  went  ashore  with  gii^jS 
and  riiles  to  test  the  resources  of  tiie  semh  nn  tim  Hrrhf  UluIt 
Wild  towi  rose  in  clamurous  flocks  from  swamps  and  pools  a  little 
way  inland ;  trancolin  '  (called  a  partridge  in  these  parts,  but  in 

•  Tetrao  francolinitx  ;  tlio  niulp  \nn\  )ias  ;i  rinjET  round  it 8  neck.  T  lii-  is  the 
*  black  partritige  '  of  India.  lu  Persia  it  is  called  duTrttj.  \  uU  La^aixi'b  Karly 
AdvenUira,  vol.i.  pp.  36S,  476,  and  Tnle^  Mtaroo  Ptiht  vol.  t  p.  101. 
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size  and  appearance  more  resembling  a  hen  pheasant)  jumped  up 
at  our  feet  and  whirred  away  with  a  flight  like  l^t  of  a  gix>use ; 
several  hares  scampered  hither  and  thither.  T  shot  a  biijc  wild  cat 
which  turned  out  to  be  a  Iviix,  and  was  a-  larcn^  <iC~[7YT-^jh^- 


cheetah,  and  some  monster  wild  boai-  ap})eaitnrwithin  (\isv  range, 
ft  would  be  dithcult  to  ridt*  tinMu  m  this  countiy.  because  of 
the  swamps  antl  Oeep  iiuilalis  or  craci£8  m  tJie  suriace ;  but  some 
years  ago  pig-sticking  expeditions  were  regularly  organised  from 
Baghdad.  For  anyone  content  with  small  game  a  ridier  pre* 
serve  could  not  be  found  than  the  Karun  valley ;  while,  for  the 
""^'^  ftinbiti  ii>.  ]] Mti-  Li  e  also  forthcoming,  and  further  north^  in 
the  Bakhtiari  Mountains,  a  number  oi  antelope,  ibex,  ^id  wild 
goaCI  . 

At  i'.M.  the  *  Shuslian  '  was  anchored  in  mid-stream  beh3W 
the  rapids  of  Ahwnz.  having' occupied  twenty-three  hours'  steanuiig 
^  in  the  ascent.'    The  distance  from  Mohnmmerah  by  river 

is  about  1 1 7  miles ;  the  laud  march  is  much  less,  being 
calculated  by  difierent  authorities  as  fix>m  seventy-four  tx)  eighty- 
two  miles.  Here  I  continued  my  walk  up  the  right  bank  in 
order  to  inspect  the  ituns  of  the  famous  buTid  or  dam,  and  the 
not  less  famous  rapids.  It  should  be  added  that  the  town  of 
Ahwaz  is  220  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Persian  Gulf. 

Navigation  is  abruptly  suspended  at  Ahwaz,  and  the  crux  of 
the  Karun  difficulty  is  created  by  the  existence  in  the  immediate 
^  neighbourhood  of  the  river  of  a  formidable  outcrop  of 

The  v^ndB  ^^^^^^.^  sandstone,  which,  after  const  ituting  the  somewhat 
remarkable  ridge  already  mentioned  as  rising  with  oblique  stratiti- 
cation  and  zigzag  outline,  at  a  slight  distance  firom  the  lefl  bank, 
suddenly  obtrudee  itself  in  the  shape  of  a  number  of  ledges  right 
across  the  river  bed,  and  then  vanishes  under  the  sur&oe  of  the 
plain,  only  to  reappear  in  another  and  lower  ridge  some  miles 
further  to  the  west.  It  is  the  obstacle  formed  by  these  ledges,  of 
which  there  are  four,  cuttiuir  the  stream  almost  at  right  anglet^, 
and  the  abrupt  fall  of  about  t'iglit  to  t^n  feet  between  the  water 
level  above  and  below,  that  constitute  the  rapids.    There  are 

'  The  dffCCTit  sitbsequently  or(Mi]»ipd  lU  hour>.  tliero  being  a  qreat  dcnl  of 
wntnr  in  the  river.  The  uvi  niiro  time  occupied  by  tlit-  '  R]o??se  Lynch,'  a  niudi 
larger  paddle-wheel  vessel,  with  which  Mus^r8.  Ljmch  have  rei^umed  liie  iiavigatiun, 
was  1 6)  hours  in  tho  ascent  and  10 J  in  the  ctoaoentt  in  the  hjgb  winters  of  the  pte* 
oeding  spring.  The  velocity  of  a  full  muient  is  from  4  to  6  miles  in  the  hour;  of  a 
low  currenti  from  1  to  1|. 
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commonly  said  to  be  five  of  tlicse  ;  but  rhre»^  only  present  at  all  a 
BeriouB  impediment  to  navigation,  the  remaining  two  being  veiy 
slight  and,  when  the  river  is  full,  all  but  imperceptible.  Below 
the  lowest  rapid,  where  the  ^  Shushan  '  anchored,  the  river  contracts 
to  a  breadth  of  about  200  to  250  yards.  It  then  begins  to  expand, 
and  two  large  islands  composed  of  silt  occnr  in  mid  stream. 
Above  this,  at  the  point  where  are  the  middle  and  main  rapid 
and  the  remains  of  the  ancient  bond,  the  right  bank  is  deeply 
embayed  by  the  imjiact  of  the  current,  and  the  distance  from 
shore  to  shore  is  ap})ro\inKitely  half  a  mile.  Higher  up  it  narrows 
again,  and  resumes  its  nornial  width  of  about  iOO  yards.' 

Starting  from  the  south  and  moving  up  stream,  i  found  the 
&rst  rapid,  which  is  formed  some  distance  below  the  point  of  the 
The  gra»t  large  islands,  invisible  save  for  a  slight  swLrl  in  the 
CDnent,  although  the  reef  of  rock  which  causes  it  was 
above  the  snrface.  The  second  rapids,  two  in  nnmber,  formed  by 
a  ledge  of  rock  at  the  head  of  the  same  islands,  were  also  insignid- 
cant.  Then  came  two  more  formidable  barriers.  The  fall  in  the 
third  set  of  rapids  is  verj'  perce])tible,  and  the  rush  of  water  was 
powerful,  but  not  overwht'lniing.  At  the  fcnirth  rapid,  above  150 
yards  iiigher  up  the  stream,  and  in  the  full  sweep  of  the  bend,  the 
water  dashes  with  a  roar  through  two  gateways  at  the  west 
extremity  of  a  mach  more  prominent  rocky  reef,  stretching  right 
across  the  river,  and  supporting  the  massive  remains  of  the  great 
dyke  of  Ahwaz.  This  famous  structure,  commonly  attributed  to 
*  the  Sassanian  monarchs,  was  designed  to  hold  up  the  waters  of  the 
Kamn,  which  were  then  diffused  by  means  of  ditches  and  canals 
throngh  the  surrounding  country,  at  that  time  and  for  long  after 
renowned  for  its  rich  plantations  of  the  sugar-cane.  The  ruins  of 
th«  dam,  upon  which  it  i.s  likely  that,  as*  at  Shushter,  there  may 
have  been  sujxMiin posed  a  hridtje.  survive  in  the  ^hajw  of  big 
masses  of  masonry,  still  held  together  by  an  indestructible  cement, 
and  built  upon  each  of  the  rocky  islets  that  here  span  the  current. 
The  abutment  on  the  right  bank  is  also  visible,  having  withstood 
the  floods  of  centuries.  Though  it  is  but  little,  yet  enough 
remains  to  show  the  solid  and  imposing  character  of  the  ancient 
work,  and  to  indicate  the  revolntion  that  it  mnst  have  eflfocted  in 

'  All  fi^nirp-j  of  breadth,  depth,  or  vohnne  relating  to  the  Kanm  vary  con- 
sidpmbly.  according  to  the  seaHon  of  tbo  year  and  the  state  of  the  water  at  the 
time  oi  the  writer's  visit. 
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the  physical  condition  of  the  neighboDring  coontry.   Both  on  the 

nght  and  left  banks  passages  and  tunnels  have  been  cnt  in  the 
rock  at  the  water  level,  in  vvliick  water-wheels  originally,  and  in 
the  rase  of  some  on  the  left  bank,  still  revolve.  There  are  also  to 
be  seen  in  the  neigh lK)urhood  of  the  town  a  large  number  of  old 
circular  niill-stones^  which  were  used  for  the  grinding  of  door  and 
the  crnshing  of  the  sugar-cane.  It  is  not  known  when  or  how 
the  hund  was  destroyed,  thoagh  the  date  may  probably  be  asaigned 
to  tiie  thirteenth  century,  when  we  read  that  the  prosperity  of  the 
town  and  neighbourhood  fell  into  utter  decay.  At  the  diacassion 
before  the  Society  of  Arts  General  Schindler  mentioned  a  local 
legend,  which  attributed  the  disaster  to  the  wicked  machinations 
of  a  niediieval  sugar  merchant,  who  cornered  the  market ;  but 
nfter  a  tiTiie,  when  the  price  had  risen  and  he  opened  his  bags, 
louiid  them  full,  not  of  snfjar,  hut  of  scorjiions,  whose  tails  were 
so  sharp  that  they  cut  a  thick  felt  carpet  in  two.  8uch  myriads 
of  these  scorpions  came  out  that  the  people  fled,  and  have  never 
returned.^ 

It  is  the  twofold  rapid  racing  through  the  gaps  left  by  the 
destruction  of  the  bund  that  has  ever  since  constituted  the  main 
obstacle  to  the  continuous  navigation  of  the  Kamn. 

Mftin  rapid  ^j^^  msin  channel  is  the  aperture  between  the  right 
bank,  wliich  is  steep  and  lofty,  and  the  first  rocky  i?\vt  in  the 
current,  the  passnore  varj-ing  from  fifty  to  eighty  yards  in  width 
according  to  the  condition  of  the  water,  and  there  being  an 
approximate  fall  of  three  feet  in  a  distance  of  fifty  yards.  Between  - 
the  islets  and  the  main  section  of  the  sandstone  ledge  which  dams 
the  rest  of  the  stream  is  a  second  and  narrower  rapid.  Through 
both  these  gateways  there  was  a  swift  and  noisy  rush  of  water — 
can  hardly  call  it  a  cataract,  for  it  was  not  comparable  to  the 
headlong  sweep  of  the  Great  Bab  at  the  First  Cataract  of  the  NUe. 
It  was  by  the  larger  or  western  channel  that  Selbv  took  up  the 
'Assyria,'  with  Sir  H.  Layard  on  board,  in  March  1^12.  She 
was  a  paddle-wheel  steamer,  lUO  feet  long.  They  passed  the  lower 
rapids  without  difficulty,  the  river  being  full  and  the  ledges  com- 
pletely concealed.  Twice  did  Selby  attempt  to  force  the  main 
rapid  by  steam  alone,  but  the  force  of  the  current,  running  at  the 
rate  of  5  to  5^  miles  an  hour,  turned  the  *  Assyria  *  completely 

■  Two  other  veraiouB  of  the  tale  axe  mentioned  ligr  De  Bode  (7Wwel«  in  Zwridat^ 
vol.  U.  p.  164). 
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ronnd,  and  he  was  compelled  to  resort  to  more  powerful  means. 
Putting  oat  a  strong  hawser  or  tow-line  to  the  shore,  and  ordering 
the  engines  to  he  worked  at  full  speed  while  the  crew  hanled  npon 
the  hawser,  he  agfain  tamed  the  ship's  head  towards  the  gap.  For 

a  few  moments  she  stood  trembling  but  motionless,  and  then  slowly 
forged  ahead,  until  presently,  within  less  than  half  an  hour  from 
the  first  unsuccessful  attempt,  she  was  moored  in  the  tranquil 
waters  otf  tlie  town.  On  her  return  journey,  a  short  time  after- 
wards, the  ^Assyria'  ^shot  through  the  opening  like  an  arrow/ 
It  was  through  the  same  gate  that  the  '  Susa,'  the  small  launch  in 
which  I  ascended  the  upper  river,  was  towed  np  earlier  in  1889, 
and  here,  too,  the  *  Shnshan'  passed  without  difficulty  in  1890.  I 
do  not  myBolf  think  that,  in  a  favourable  state  of  the  water,  there 
need  he  the  slightest  risk  in  taking  up  a  steamer.  The  oonfigura-^ 
tion  of  tiie  river  banks  and  rocks  in  niid-streani  is  convenient  for 
the  |)iir[ius(\  I  even  think  that  the  conditions  are  not  infrequent 
when  t  ngiiies  of  reasonable  horse-power  would  suffice  to  take  up  a 
vessel  alone. 

The  fifth  and  final  set  of  rapids  are  about  half  a  mile  higher 
np  the  stream,  and  a  little  above  the  village  of  Ahwaz.  They 
HisbMt  ^  formed  by  a  low  double  ridge  of  rock  projecting  like 
a  hump  across  the  river,  and  pierced  by  two  channels  in 
low  water,  but  forming  rapids  when  the  river  is  full.  Above  them 
the  Kanin  resumes  its  placid  surface,  and  no  further  obstacle  to 
navigation  occurs  till  within  a  few  miles  of  Shushter.  The  entire 
length  throughout  which  the  river  is  broken  up  Ijy  rocks  and 
rapids  is  from  1}  to  H  mile.  Sharks  of  some  size  frequently 
come  up  to  Ahwaz,  and  are  seen  swimming  in  the  pools  below  the 
rapids.  They  even  penetrate  as  far  as  Shushter.  Just  above  the 
topmost  rapid,  the  dry  bed  of  an  old  canal  leads  in  a  southerly 
direction  from  the  left  or  eastern  bank  of  the  river.  It  is  supposed 
to  have  been  dug  for  the  purpose  of  diverting  the  main  stream 
while  the  hind  was  being  constructed,  and  is  said  to  run  &r  in  the 
direction  of  Fellahieh. 

The  difficulty  of  jKiss  nnr  the  main  rapid,  exce]>t  under  particular 
conditions  of  the  water,  ih>  u^r^at  that,  if  continuous  navitration 
Chaniwlt  attern[)ted,  artitieial  means  are  a  nne  qau  non. 

canal,  or  ^  Three  projects  ha\  e  been  suggested  for  the  solution  of  the 
tramway  pjQ^jlgui^  The  first  of  these  is  the  cutting,  blasting,  or 
training  of  a  channel  through  the  rocks  and  in  the  bed  of  the 
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river  itnelf,  which  sIk^uIJ  be  available  for  the  paasage  of  vessels. 
This  scheme  may  be  di -missed  from  consideration  as  being  both 
coetly  in  execution  and  problematical  in  issae,  it  being  qaite  un- 
certain how  the  lerel  of  the  two  parts  of  the  river  would  be  afiected 
by  this  sudden  and  violent  readjustment  of  the  fall.  The  second 
plan  IS  the  cutting  of  a  canal  with  locks  for  a  distance  of  abont  a 
mile  and  a  half  from  the  lower  to  the  upper  river,  through  the 
nearly  level  irroniul  on  the  left  bank.  Though  a  |)erfectly  feasible 
undertaking?,  nnd  one  that  has  the  merit  of  obviating  transhi})- 
ment,  it  is  not  iu  the  least  likely  to  be  commenced  by  the  Persian 
Government,  both  because  it  would  involve  a  considerable  outlay, 
and  because  they  would  forfeit  thereby  their  control  of  the  npper 
river  navigation.  The  third  alternative,  which  I  strongly  recam~ 
mended  in  writing  to  the  *  Times,'  was  the  construction  of  a  light 
horse-tramway  over  the  same  piece  of  ground  on  the  left  bank, 
irom  the  river  below  to  the  pool  above  the  rapids.  Traversing  the 
distance  on  foot,  I  found  it  to  consist  of  a  slight  slope  with  in- 
significant undulations,  tlic  distance,  if  the  village  of  Ahwaz  were 
skirred,  being  about  a  mile  and  tliroo  quarters.  This  vM>rk  has  since 
been  undertaken  by  a  native  coin[)any,  the  Xnsiri,  of  whom  I  shall 
have  more  to  <ay  later  on.  A  tramway,  however,  only  lacilitates, 
without  obviating,  trausliipment ;  and  I  incline  to  tlie  opinion  that 
should  a  railroad  ever  be  laid  upon  this  line  it  should  be  continued 
as  &r  as  Mohammerah,  so  as  to  prevent  the  double  break  of  bulk 
in  transhipment  there  and  at  Ahwaz ;  whilst  the  new  road  now 
being  constructed  firom  Teheran  may  even  find  it  advisable  to  make 
Ahwaz  rather  than  Shushter  its  terminus. 

The  modern  village  ui  Ahwaz,  is  situated  on  the  loft  bank  ol' 
the  river,  which  rises  to  some  heicfht  above  the  stream,  at  a  poiiit 
Aliwaz, or  nearly  |)arallel  with  the  highest  rapids.  It  is  a  wretehed 
AK»niK  collection  of  mud-hovels,  with  a  small  rectangular  fort  in 
a  state  of  ruin  upon  the  brink,  and  an  Arab  population  of  about 
700.  Nothing  redeems  the  place  from  abomination  but  the 
possession  of  a  humble  tmamssadehy  or  saint*s  tomb,  whose  white 
plastered  cupola  gleams  agreeably  from  a  cluster  of  dark  green 
trees.  This  is  all  that  survives  in  the  room  of  the  once  famous 
Aginis,'  the  medisdval  capital  of  a  province,  the  residence  of  royalty^ 

'  The  yet  earlier  liisfory  of  Ahwaz  may  be  remitted  to  a  footfiote.  Nearchas, 
ascendinfi^  the  Pa^iticTis  (Karun).  came  to  a  Inke,  into  the  noriln  rii  end  of  -fthiLh 
the  TigrU  flowed,  and  ou  which  was  situated  the  Susian  town  or  village  Agiois, 
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the  see  of  a  Christian  bishop,  and  a  favoured  resort  of  wealth  and 
luxury.  Gibbon  has  preserved  in  characteristic  garb  the  tale  of 
the  ^  gay  Barbarian,'  Harmozan,  ])nnce  or  satrap  of  Ahwaz  and 
Snsa,  and  his  interview  with  the  conqnenn^  Khalif,  Omar.^  It 

was  in  the  time  of  his  Abbaside  successors  at  Jiaglidad  that  Ahwaz 
reached  the  heii^ht  of  its  fame.  Then  the  Arab  historian  Ahulfeda 
desrriij.d  tlu'  banks  uf  the  river  at  this  spot  as  'adorned  with 
gardens  and  pleasure-houses,  and  enriched  by  extensive  plantations 
of  the  sugar-cane  and  other  valuable  products  of  the  vegetable 
kingdom.*  There  is  moderation  as  well,  no  doabt,  as  truth  in  this 
statement ;  hot  the  most  liberal  exaggeration  could  hardlj  jnstify 
a  native  writer  of  the  present  century  in  describing  the  dimensions 
of  the  medisdval  Ahwass  as  forty  parasangs  ( 1 50  miles)  ;  or  excuse 
the  travelled  Captain  Mignan  for  confounding  tlie  sandstone  ridge 
behind  the  town  with  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  city,  whicli  he  said 
ext**nded  for  ten  or  twelve  miles,  and,  in  tlje  opinion  of  the  in- 
habitants, for  a  journey  of  two  months.^    The  halcyon  days  of  the 

500  stadia  from  Siisa.  This  lakp,  which  ha.s  since  disappearwl,  rillcrl  the  depression 
west  of  the  Kiurun  iis  far  as  Hawizeh  (i.e.  Small  Ahwaz).  Tlie  Tijifris  loft  it  some- 
when;  near  the  present  Suwaib,  and  then  flowed  into  the  8hat-eI-Aiab.  The 
lake  or  swamp  is  called  in  Asajriaii  cnneifoim  inflcriptiotis  *  Agamme,*  or  *  Ajrhme,* 
and  Nearchus*  "Aiyw  (accua.)  probably  alaods  for  "Ayfofif.  Nearehns  did  not 
enter  the  lake  or  go  to  Aginis.  but  ascondod  thv  Pasitigris  to  a  bridge  of  baats  on 
the  roji'l  botw<vn  Pcrsis  .okI  Su>a.  ^»>0  <^n/1(a  horn  thr  lattor.  This  bridge  was 
y>rnlia>)]y  noar,  or  at,  tlio  )>n  >fnt  Ahwaz,  wliich  may  also  Kc  the  site  of  Ptolemy's 
Tap*iaya  (all  old  IV  rsiau  word  uieanittg  '  pa^sago,'  or  '  ford  *).  I<atcr  on  it  was 
citileil  Wajur  Khuzistau, or  market  of  Khuzistan.  Its  inliabitauts  were  Elumiies, 
named  Has  or  Huj ;  and  the  Arabs  {vide  Abalfeda)  called  the  place  Sok^el-Ahwas, 
i.e.  Market  of  the  Hns  (Ahwaz  being  ploral  of  Hni).  It  was  at  the  meeting-point 
of  several  roads— north  to  Asker  Makrem  or  I^.shker,  and  Shnshler;  east  to  Penis 
(Fars");  wost,  to  Wa-^it  on  the  Ti^'ris  :  ami  -uufli.  to  Busrah. 
•  DerVtne  and  Fall  of  fhr  It'immi  Jymjnre,  ctip.  H. 

-  •  Mfoiuir  oil  the  Uuins  of  Ahwaz,'  contained  in  TrareU  in  ChuleUta,  p.  302. 
There  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  Captain  Mignan,  who  vifiitc<l  Ahwaz  in  September 
1826,  did  commit  this  extfaordinaiy  error,  for  he  .>i{)oaks  of  *  the  immense  mass  of 
lulns  that  rsan  its  rugged  head  behind  the  town*  (p. 297Xand  aigaes  that  they  must 
have  been  erecte<l  long  after  the  days  of  Alexander  the  Great,  otherwise  they  would 
liave  bi-en  noti*  .  <1  Tiy  'that  illustrious  warrior'  in  liis  a«ront  of  the  Kanin  (|»  307). 
It  if*  still  more  amazin;?  that  tli.-  usually  intelligent  Moopioler.  visiting  Ahwaz  five 
years  later,  in  May  1831,  cuiupliments  Captain  Mignan  on  Mhc  accuracy  and 
research  of  Im  sketch  of  Aljwaz,'aud  add*  that  he  htra^lf  followed  the  same  ruins 
for  thirty  miles  and  apwaids  without  arriving  at  their  tcrminatiim,  ahioh,  bow* 
ever,  he  snbseqnently  enconntered  on  the  Persian  Onlf  at  Bander  Masbnr  I '  (^f^fUm 
MmAhd  Pihjrlnuige^  wLi.  pp.  <»2,  84).  Where  wa.K  ancient  Bat^lon^or  Thebes 
the  mother  of  cities,  compared  with  this  astounding  Ahwas  f 
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old  Aginis  came  to  an  end  with  the  rebellion  against  the  Khalifii 
of  the  African  negroes  who  had  been  imported  to  laboor  in  the 
sogar  plantations.  The  revolt  was  suppressed ;  but  the  dtj  and 
its  snrronndings  never  recoverpd,  and  fell  into  deeper  and  more 
forlorn  decay,  until  the  emigrant  Iva'b  Arabs  turned  their  nomad 
steps  in  this  direction,  and  reared  their  clay  hovels  amid  the  pil-  s 
of  d^'bristbat  still  mark  the  ancient  site.  Evidence  of  a  yet  earlier 
period  and  of  a  dead  religion,  as  well  as  a  vanished  splendonr, 
exists  in  the  sandstone  ridge  above  mentioned,  where  may  be  seen 
hollow  excavations  high  up  in  the  rock,  hewn  in  the  olden  days  of 
the  fire-worshippers  for  the  ezpoenre  of  the  dead,  and  in  some  of 
which  honA  were  aotnally  discovered  by  Lieutenant  Selby  s  party. 
In  the  mountain  ctifis  near  Shnshter  have  been  found  similar  rock 
Towers  of  Silence. 

Ahwu/.  played  a  memorable  Iml  an  even  less  distinguished  part 
than  Mohammerah  in  the  incidents  of  1857.  AfttM-  the  occupation 
War  of  ^^if  latter  plai  e,  tliive  small  river-steauie rs,  tlie  '  Comet,' 

i<*<>7  I  Planet,'  and  *  Assyria,'  with  800  men,  and  three  gun- 
boats in  tow,  were  detached  to  pursue  the  retreating  force  up  the 
river  to  Ahwaz.  Captain  Rennie  was  in  command  of  the  flotilla^ 
Captain  Hunt  of  the  soldiers,  Captain  Selby  commanded  one  of  the 
veaeels  and  acted  as  guide.  At  Ahwaz  the  Persian  infiuitry,  7,000 
strong,  with  a  large  force  of  cavalry,  was  found  encamped  a  few 
hundred  yards  from  the  right  bank ;  a  garrison  of  500  men  held 
the  town  aiul  fort  upon  the  opposite  shore.  No  sooner  did  the 
En^lisli  prepare  to  land  than  the  garrison  decamped,  while  simul- 
taneously the  defending  army  melteil  into  the  desert.  The  dis- 
solution was  not  less  complete  than  when  the  mirage,  so  common 
on  the  neighbouring  Chaldsean  plains,  wastes  on  approach  into 
thin  air.  It  is  true,  as  I  have  said,  that  the  Persian  Commander- 
in-Chief,  by  paying  the  Grand  Yiaier  a  bribe  of  8,0002.,  or  at  the 
rate  of  about  12.  ibr  every  man  who  ran  away,  received  a  sword  of 
honour  from  the  Shah.  But  no  historian  will  be  disposed  to  speak 
harshly  of  so  superlative  a  sample  of  Eastern  equity. 

Since  the  opening  of  the  Kamn  to  foreign  commerce  in  October 
1888,  another  small  settlement,  called  Bunder-i-Nasiri,  in  coni- 
Bunder-i-  I>liinent  to  the  Shah  fNasr-ed-Bin).  had  bt-en  established 
Naam  ^  glight  elevation  overloukinL?  tlu   ri\  er  at  tlie  j»oint 

below  the  rapids  where  steamers  come  to  anchor,  and  alx)ut  one 
mile  south  of  the  native  village.    So  far  the  reality  hardly  cor- 
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responded  to  the  grandiloqaeiioe  of  the  title.   The  place  consSS 
of  four  or  fiye  mat  huts,  in  front  of  one  of  which  floated  the  Persian 
flag,  and  a  small  gun  was  planted  to  fire  salntes  and  to  proclaim  the 

majesty  of  government.  Within  resided  the  deputy  of  the  Governor- 
General  of  Arabietnii,  ati  official  named  Mirza  Akbar  All,  with 
whom  I  was  now  to  make  acquaintance,  and  in  whom  I  found  a 
model  type  of  the  genus  Persian  subordinate  official,  species  tirst- 
class  obstructionist.  Another  of  the  mat-liuts  was  tenanted  by  the 
agent  of  Messrs.  Lynch,  who  with  great  difiicalty  obtained  per- 
mission to  take  up  his  residence  here,  and  was  obliged  to  pay  a  rent 
of  600  tomans  (1702.)  a  year  for  quarters  that  wonld  be  exorbitant 
at  71,  This  prepoeterons  fine — ^for  it  was  nothing  else— was  sab- 
mitted  to  on  the  nnderstanding  that  it  was  to  be  the  rent  of  a 
substantial  stmctnre,  which  was  fortiiwith  to  be  erected  by  tho 
Persian  Government,  with  a  suitable  shed  for  stores.  A  year  had 
elapsed,  and  the  new  residence  was  as  much  iyi  mthihus  as  ever, 
although  no  mention  had  been  made  of  any  consequent  abatement 
of  rent. 

I  was  the  bearer  of  letters  of  recommendation  from  the  British 
Resident  at  Bashire  to  the  Nizam-es-Snltanah,  Govemor*General 
Introduc-  Arabistsn,  requesting  him  to  aid  my  jommey  by  means 
tion  to  ihe  of  the  Persian  steam  lannch,  the  ^  Sasa/  lately  placed 
upon  the  npper  river.  Being  already  three  days  behind 
time  at  Ahwaz,  I  heard  with  pleasure  that  the  *Snsa*  was  lyin^  it 
anchor  above  the  rapids,  waiting  for  the  arrival  of  the  '  Shu.^hau ' 
in  order  to  proceed  to  Sluisliter.  I  therefore  called  upon  the  Mirza 
with  ray  letter  to  the  Governor,  to  request  that  the  *  Siisa'  mip^ht 
be  ordered  to  start  upon  its  jouniey  at  daybreak  on  the  following 
morning.  It  wonld  have  been  possible  for  me,  and  far  better,  to 
have  ordered  horses  on  my  own  account  and  to  have  ridden  to 
Shnshter,  the  distance  being  only  56  miles  by  land.  But  I  was 
informed  that  the  route  might  be  impassable  from  rain  and  mud, 
and — did  not  yet  know  the  Mirza. 

The  latter  first  attempted  at  the  same  time  to  put  me  off  and 
to  vindicate  his  own  otlicial  importance  by  making  the  plea  of  ill- 
HUwilj  ''^^  excuse  for  not  receiving  me.    I  replied  that  my 

way*         business  was  urgfent  •  and  an  interview  was  accordin«^l; 
arranged,  the  imaginary  illness  not  again  figuring  in  the  negotia- 
tions.   I  found  the  Persian  seated  riwre  Persico  on  the  ground  in' 
his  mat-hut^  with  a  carpet  spread  in  front  of  him,  on  which  candles 
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were  placed,  while  cliairB  were  arranged  opposite  for  myself  and 
party.  At  tirst  the  Mirza  was  all  compliance.  After  a  slight  show 
of  hesitation  he  acceded  my  request ;  the  boat  was  to  be  ready 
to  start  at  7  on  the  following  nioruiug,  and  I  was  to  be  on  shore  at 
6.«i0.  He  only  required  to  see  my  passport,  n  demand  with  which 
I  readily  complied,  the  more  so  as  I  knew  that  he  conld  not  read  a 
word  of  it)  and  only  wished  to  make  a  show  of  official  precision. 
He  then  rambled  off  into  a  lengthy  disquisition  npon  the  friendship 
of  Persia  and  England,  the  common  interest  of  the  two  ooontriet, 
their  common  friends  and  foes  (a  sly  dig  at  Bnssia),  and  his  per> 
sonal  desire,  to  which  Messrs.  Lynch*a  agent  oould  testify  (here  I 
am  afraid  that  I  exchanged  winks  with  tliat  gentlenuui.  whose  life 
had  been  rendered  a  burden  to  him  for  six  months  by  the  obstruc- 
tive |  i*  rseciitions  of  the  Mirza),  to  promote  concord  between  these 
heaven-appoiuted  allies.  Having  been  for  some  months  in  Persia, 
I  was  now  quite  familiar  with  this  formola,  which  I  had  many  times 
heard,  couched  in  almost  identical  terms,  and,  I  imagine,  learnt  off 
by  heart  by  every  Persian  official  on  his  appointment.  However, 
I  reciprocated  the  compliments,  and  the  interview  closed. 

Throughout  this  colloquy  an  interested  audience  had  watched, 
without  talring  any  part  in  the  proceedings.  On  either  side  of  the 
j^j^  ^^j^  Miiza  sqiiattvd  two  somewhat  lugubrious-looking  per- 
tinKuiahed  sonages.  who  said  nothing,  but  smoked  the  hillan  as  it 
was  passes!  round.  One  of  them  was  minus  an  eye,  which 
gave  him  a  rather  ill-favouied  appearance,  but  their  mien  was 
sufficiently  distinguished  to  lead  me  to  suppose  that  they  were 
Persian  gentlemen  and  friends  of  the  Mirza.  It  transpired,  how- 
ever, that  they  were  two  malefactors  belonging  to  the  ruling  family 
of  the  Bakhtiari  tribe  in  the  neighbouring  mountains,  who  had 
recently  killed  their  brother  and  nephew  in  cold  blood,  and  had 
been  captu  red  while  in  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Mirza.  *  In  the  absence 
of  any  guard-house,  they  were  now  being  kept  iu  the  Mirza's  hut, 
where  they  shared  his  sleeping  apartment,  took  their  seats  in  the 
manner  described  at  the  durbar,  and  were  on  such  o-eneral  tenns 
of  familiarity  that  upon  the  Mirza  accepting  an  invitation  to  dine 
in  Messrs.  Lynch's  hut  a  few  days  later,  he  asked  permission  to 
bring  his  two  guests  with  him.  The  harmony  was  enhanced  by  all 

'  They  were  Nasir  KhiiU  and  Siiif  Allub  Khan,  who  h«ul  inunlered  their 
brother,  Miraui  Agha  Khan,  chief  of  the  Chehax  Lang  branch  of  the  Bakiuiari 
Tribes.    Vide  the  pedigree  in  cap.  jadv. 
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fthiee  getting  drank.   Next  the  mnrderera  sat  two  green-tarbaned 


iseytdsf  desoendants  of  the  Prophet,  whose  personal  repate  and 
illnstriouB  descent  lent  a  sort  of  balancing  odonr  of  sanctity  to  the 

proceedings. 

Before  7  a.m.  on  the  morrow  I  was  on  shore  with  my  bagj^ge, 
but  the  moles  which  had  been  nrdevf^f]  to  convoy  the  latter  to  the 
The  Hin»  *  ^"S^ '  were  not  forthcoming ;  while  the  engineer  was 
^^'•Mrt  ^^^''^  about,  waiting  for  instructions  from  the  Mim. 

Aroasing  this  worthy,  I  requested  permission  to  proceed 
at  once  in  parsnance  of  his  promise  of  the  previons  evening.  I 
cannot  relate  In  detail  the  Incidents  that  ensued;  but  I  may 
enmmarise  them  by  saying  that  the  next  three  hours  were  con- 
sumed in  frivolous  objections  by  the  Persian,  who  had  either  re- 
pented of  his  premature  amiability,  or  was  frighten td  at  the 
responsibility,  or  thought  the  (K-casion  too  good  a  one  to  be  lost 
for  demonstrating  his  own  importance.  He  now  protested  that 
he  had  no  authority  to  act  without  direct  orders  from  the  Nizam, 
that  he  could  not  look  at  my  letters  to  the  latter,  because  they  were 
another  man's  property,  and  that  he  must  have  a  formal  gaarantee 
testifying  to  my  identity  and  absolving  him  from  blame.  A  long 
time  was  spent  in  composing  this  ridiculous  document,  which  had 
to  be  torn  up  after  all,  when  I  found  that  the  Mirza  had  inserted 
in  it  an  order  to  him  from  Messrs.  Lynch  to  despatch  the  '  Susa ' — 
an  ingenious  attempt  to  inveisrle  them  into  a  false  position — and  a 
statement  that  the  permission  was  only  granted  because  I  had 
official  business  to  transact  with  the  (Jovernur.  which  I  had  not. 
Tt  b<^caine  nect-.>sary  for  nie  to  adopt  a  more  peremptory  tone,  and 
to  insist  either  on  compliance  or  refusal.  This  brought  the  Mirza 
to  his  senses ;  but  another  long  interval  ensued  while  the  revised 
declaration  was  being  drawn  up,  and  a  letter  of  explanation  written 
to  the  Nizam ;  and  it  was  not  till  eleven  o'clock  that  I  found  my- 
self on  board  the  *  Susa,*  and  an  hour  later  that  she  started  under 
way.  Exactly  five  hours  had  been  consumed  in  the  diplomatic 
caracoles  of  the  Mirza,  upon  whom  I  was  suffidently  human  to  vow 
vengeiince  if  ever  I  arrived  at  Shushter. 

At  one  stasre  of  t!i^-  morning's  controversy  the  mat -hut  pre- 
sented an  even  more  curious  scene  than  on  the  previous  evening. 
Dramatia  Not  Only  Were  the  same  dnmatis  penonaj  present — the 
pertutuB  Mirza  evolving  interminable  excnses,  the  pair  of  respect- 
able but  melancholy  fratricides,  the  two  holy  men,  and  ourselves ; 
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but  there  was  also  n  lVrsia7i  ^entlemau  who  wanted  to  go  up  in  the 
'  Susa '  himself,  and  had  intfrv'^tMied  ns  peacemaker ;  the  Arab 
I  sheikh  of  Ahwaz,  a  digniiied  old  gentleman  with  frrej  beard  ;  and 
finally,  the  sheikh's  son,  carrying  a  gun  to  protect  his  father,  whose 
life  was  threatened  by  a  blood  feud,  bat  himself  attended  by  another 
man  with  a  gan,  being  in  reality  a  prisoner,  like  the  Bakhtiari 
couple,  and  having  been  sentenqgd  jo^the  sticks  for  act  of  rob* 
ber) .  In  this  mixed  society  of  fc(-//7S"aiui  .scoundrelsjgaolers  and 
prisoners,  Persians,  Arabs,  and  English — as  diversifi^  a  m^Uts  on 
a  .small  scale  as  was  ever  assembled — the  momentous  question  was 
fought  out  as  to  whether  I  should  travel  sixty  mile«  by  river  or  byroad. 

Two  more  hours  were  wastef!,  and  it  was  not  till  long  affer 
noon  that  we  were  under  way,  and  had  definitiv  ely  entered  upon 
The'Snaa*       jonmey  to  Shushter.  As  the  hours  wore  on,  however, 

and  against  a  current  running  less  than  4  miles  an  hour 
the  '  Susa '  appeared  onable  to  achieve  a  higher  rate  of  progress 
than  about  2^  miles — ^a  speed  which  enabled  the  villagers  in  the 
riveiHside  camps  to  keep  pace  with  us  by  slowly  walking  along 
the  bank — began  to  think  that  the  victory  over  the  Mirza  and 
the  lofin  of  the  '  Susa  '  had  been  somewhat  dearly  purchased.  In 
1889,  after  the  Karun  concession  had  been  granted,  this  vessel, 
which  is  t)ne  of  the  t^vo  iti'ins  composing  the  Persian  Navy,  had 
been  taken  by  an  English  captain  to  Aliwaz,  and  towed  by  Persians 
up  the  rapids ;  since  which  time  she  had  remained  on  the  upper 
river,  under  the  orders  of  the  Nizam-es-Snltaneh,  nominally  for 
purposes  of  trade,  but  in  reality  serving  no  other  purpose  than  to 
carry  him  up  and  down  the  river.  Her  draught  of  water  was  too 
great  to  allow  of  her  being  much  used  as  a  cargo  boat,  except 
when  the  water  is  high.  She  was  piloted  and  steered  by  Arabs ; 
but  her  engineer,  a  Turk  from  Baghdad,  had  never  been  on  the 
upper  river  before,  and  viiidicated  his  ignuraace  by  a  series  of 
as^-ui'.inccs  that  would  have  excited  the  jealous  envy  of  the  Mirza. 
I  was  to  i)e  landed  without  fail  at  Shushter  at  noon  on  the  day 
after  we  had  weighed  anchor  from  Ahwaz. 

Above  Ahwaz  the  Karun  is  confined  within  lofty  banks,  varying 
from  ten  to  twenty,  and  even  thirty  feet  in  height,  with  vertical 

profile  of  marl,  and  a  bed  of  from  200  to  350  yards  in 
aboTv      width.   Water  for  irrigation  is  drawn  up  from  pools 

hollowed  in  the  river  bank,  by  means  of  leather  skins  and 
a  pulley  worked  by  oxen  pacing  up  and  down  an  inclined  plane  ou 
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the  top  of  tlie  bank — the  immemorial  custom  of  Elam  and  ChaldsBa. 

The  Arab  cani]).s  or  villages,  dependent  for  their  existence  on  the 
water  tluis  derived,  are  situated  on  the  very  l)rink,  and  tlie  entire 
poi)ulation,  not  working  with  the  plough,  would  turn  out  to  see  us 
pass.  Throngliout  tin*  day  we  traverfsed  a  country  devastated  by 
locusts.  They  swarmed  on  the  banks  and  hung  in  red  feetooua 
from  the  twigs  of  every  bush  and  shrub ;  they  dropped  on  the 
boat,  scrambled  into  the  cabin,  and  straddled  all  over  the  deck ; 
and  the  drowned  bodies  of  those  that  had  not  strength  to  croes  the 
river  floated  in  hundreds  down  the  stream. 

The  first  place  of  the  smallest  importance  after  leaving  Ahwaz 
is  the  village  of  Weiss  on  tlie  left  shore,  which,  to  a  line  of  mnd 
Weiuor  li^^ta  tViuging  the  banks,  adds  the  mre  flistinction  of  an 
O^BB  imnnizathh  and  hali' a  dozen  palms.'  'J  his  village  marks 
the  northern  limit  of  Sheikh  Mizal's  jurisdiction,  tlie  territory  be- 
yond, though  largely  peopled  by  Arabs,  being  under  the  direct 
administration  of  the  Governor  of  Arabistan.  There  is  here  a 
feny  across  the  river.  Weiss  is  about  thirty-five  miles  distant  by 
water  from  Ahwaz,  the  river  following  a  very  serpentine  course 
between ;  allowing  for  which  circnmstance  it  was  still  somewhat 
disquieting  only  to  find  myself  abreast  of  the  village  at  1  p.m.  on 
the  day  after  leaving  Ahwa?,  or  an  hour  later  than  the  time  at 
which  I  had  been  fissured  that  1  should  reach  Shushter,  still  nearly 
fiixtv  miles  distant  bv  river. 

In  tlie  anuals  of  earlifp  travellers  Weiss  has  left  a  name  for 
inhospitality  quite  uncommon  among  the  Arab  tribes.  It  was  the 
shapnror  ^J^**^®^^  i>oint  reached,  in  his  navigation  of  the  Karon 
shaur  river  in  May  1831,  by  the  adventurous  Mr.  Stocqueler, 
whose  boat  was  stopped,  plundered,  and  fired  at  by  the 
sheikh  and  people  of  this  place,  and  compelled  to  beat  a  precipitate 
retreat  to  Mohammerah.'  Five  years  later,  in  November  1836, 
Major  Estcourt's  party,  ascending  the  river  in  a  native  boat  from 
AJiwuz,  were  refused  ]»n)visions  l)y  the  inhabitants,  and  were 
obliged  forcibly  to  apjiropriatr  a  sheep.^  No  more  untoward 
demonstration  took  ])lace  on  this  occasion  than  the  frantic  shrieks 
of  the  jiiveniie  population,  who  watched  our  passage  from  tiie 

'  The  I  ma  III  :a  rich  is  that  of  Oweiss  iuu  Karaui,  one  of  llie  compaiiions  of  the 
Proi>lict,  and  the  place  is  named  from  him, 

»  Ftftem  Mmthi  PUgHma^e,  voL  i.  pp.  68-7. 

«  W.  F.  Aiiimitb'0  Penmal  AamUirt,  toI.  ii.  p.  22a. 
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banks.  Originally  the  Shapur,  oommonly  pronoanoed  Sfaaar 
river,  which  washes  the  western  face  of  the  great  moand  of 

Shnsh  or  Susa  (Shushan  the  palace),  flowed  into  the  Karan  from 
the  norLli-v»\vs;  a  little  below  Weiss.  After  deserting  tliis  bed  it 
adopted  a  mure  southerly  channel,  joininp"  the  main  riv(»r  near 
Ahwaz.  Later  aj^ain  it  struck  northwards,  and  at  the  tim»'  of 
Layard's  and  8elby's  explorations  in  18  i2,  was  found  entering  the 
Ab-i-Diz,  or  Dizful  Kiver,  at  a  point  twelve  miles  above  Bund-i- 
Kir.'  The  comparatively  recent  and  well -ascertained  history  of 
this  river,  whose  various  channels  can  be  distinctly  traced,  ia 
typical  of  that  of  all  the  rivers  of  Susiana,  including  the  Karun 
itself,  and  accounts  for  the  difficulty  that  has  been  felt  by  writers 
in  identifying  and  reconciling  the  obsolete  descriptions  of  the 
ancients. 

For  at  least  twelve  miles  above  Weiss  tlie  Karun  is  followed  in 
a  perfectly  straight  line  to  Bund-i-Kir,  wLere,  for  the  lir.st  time 
P„;„i  since  leaving  Mohammerah,  we  iind  the  river  split  up 
coutiuouc©  i^iQ  several  confluents ;  this  being  the  point  of  junction 
of  three  streams,  the  Ab-i-Gerger,  or  artificial  canal  that  runs  from 
8hu8hter  on  the  east ;  the  Ab-i-Shuteit,  or  Karun  proper,  that 
runs  also  from  Shushter  in  the  centre ;  and  the  Ab-i*Du5,  or  river 
of  Dizful,  that  runs  from  Dizful  on  the  west.  Comparing  the 
singular  straightness  of  the  twelve-mile  stretch  of  water  below  the 
angle  of  contluence  with  the  accounts  of  old  Arab  geographers, 
who  reported  the  artificial  canal  of  the  Ab-i-Gerger  as  l>eing  con- 
tinued to  Ahwaz,  Selby  tiiought  that  he  saw  therein  a  survival  of 
the  latter  work  ;  au  hypothesis  whose  likelihood  is  only  invalidated 
by  the  complete  absence  of  any  ancient  bed,  such  as  ought  in  that 
case  to  be  forthcoming  in  the  neighbourhood »  of  the  main  body  of 
the  Kamn. 

Bnnd-i-Kir,  called  by  Kinneir  Bundekeel,  and  by  Loftua 
Benderghil,  signifies  the  Imnd  or  dyke  of  kir  or  bitumen,  the 
stones  of  an  artificial  dam  which,  like  those  of  Shushter 

and  Ahwaz,  once  spannt^d  the  river  at  tliis  jx)int,  and 
whicli  tradition  ascrilM-.-  to  Dai  iub,  having  duul)tleRS  lieen  cemented 
by  that  mat<*rial.  'I'he  numbers  of  the  Euphrates  I^xpeditioii 
found  it  in  IS'ili  to  l>e  a  small  walled  town,  with  a  po})utation  of 
nearlv  (iUO :  and  General  ('hesnev's  book  contains  an  illustration 
of  the  place  as  it  then  existed  from  the  pencil  of  Major  Estoourt 

'  J&urnal  ^tke  S,  O.  S„  vol.  zvi  p.  57. 
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(vol.  i,  p.  198).  In  1850  LoftoB  deacribed  it  as  a  Bmall  Arab 
village  of  forty  hooses,  entirely  sapported  by  the  traffic  of  the 
ferry  which  is  maintained  acroes  the  yarioas  rivers  at  thia  spot ;  ' 
and  his  account  holds  good  of  the  present  time.  The  hamlet  is 
situated  a  little  way  inland  on  tlie  projecting  tongue  of  soil 
betAveen  tho  streams  of  the  Shuteit  and  Ab-i-Gerger,  au(i  un  the 
ri^lit  bnuk  ol  the  latter.  It  is  entirely  snrroimdetl,  however,  by 
the  ruins  of  a  large  and  important  city,  which  were  for  the  tirst 
time  examined  by  Sir  H.  Layard  in  1842,  and  found  to  belong  to 
three  periods,  Kaianian,  Sassanian,  and  Arab,^  being  identified  by 
him  with  the  remains  of  the  early  Persian  city  Rnstam-Kowadh 
and  the  Arab  Askeri-Mnkrem.*  At  the  time  of  my  visit  the  old 
bricks  were  being  utilised,  by  orders  of  the  Nizam-es-Snltaoeh,  to 
construct  a  fort  and  telegraph  station  on  the  bank  of  the  Shuteit, 
the  Government  having  decided  to  establish  telegraphic  ceiinnu- 
iiication  between  Shu^hter  and  Mohaninierah.  These  ruin??,  the 
physical  snrroundings  of  Bund-i-Kir,  and  tlie  >iL'"niticance  of  its 
name,  unite  in  eloquent  testimony  to  a  period,  long  dead  and  for- 
gotten, when  this  wilderness  blossomed  like  a  rose,  and  when  busy 
peoples,  great  public  works,  and  a  diligent  cultivation  beautified 
the  now  silent  banks  of  the  triple  stream. 

Layard  represented  the  colour  of  the  three  rivers  which  here 
*  converge  as  being  conspicuously  different,  that  of  the  Ab*i-Di2 
The  three  being  Very  dark,  from  the  rich  alluvial  mould  through 
oonflmnte  which  it  Hows,  the  Shuteit,  or  Xarun  proper,  being  of  a 
dull  reddish  hue,  and  tlie  Gerger  canal  a  milky  white.  I  did  not 
observe  this  ditierence,  which  is  probably  more  or  less  notieenble 
according  to  the  state  of  the  waters.  At  the  ])oint  ni'  cnntlut  nce 
the  first-named  river  appeared  to  me  to  be  about  i^O  yards  wide, 
the  second  150  yards,  and  the  third  GO  yards,  their  united 
volumes  occupying  a  bed  about  300  yards  in  width. 

The  Ab-i-Diz  descends  from  distant  sources  in  the  mighfy 
Zagros  range.  What  is  really  its  parent  stream  no  two  maps 
TbeAh-i-  bave  hitherto  agreed  in  indicating.  Major  Sawyer's 
explorations,  however,  in  18P0,  have  proved  that  there 
are  two  main  streams,  one  flowing-  from  near  liurujird  and  draining 
Sihikhoi',  tlie  other  draininjL''  u]^p*'r  I'^raidan  and  pii»ing  Baznoi. 
Hence  he  calls  them  the  Ab-i-iiurujird  and  Ab-i-Baznoi.  Uere^ 

>  Trareli  and  Researehet,  p.  290.      '  Jmtrn^l  of  tkeB.  O.  A,  voL  xvi.  p.  63. 

*  BaHjf  AdretUvres,  voL  ii.  p.  28. 
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however,  I  am  only  conoemed  witii  its  lower  course,  when,  after 
passing  the  town  of  Dizfnl,  it  meanders  through  a  jungle-grown 
and  untilled  plain  until  its  anion  with  the  Karnn  at  Bnnd-i-Kir. 

This  riviT  luus  only  once  been  ascended  in  a  steamer,  namely,  by 
Selby  and  J.ayard  in  the  *  Assyria  *  in  the  late  spring  of  1842, 
after  their  snccessful  ascents  of  the  Shuleit  and  the  Gerger. 
Pursuing  with  some  difficulty  an  exceedingly  tortuous  channel,  they 
at  length  came  to  a  spot  called  Kaleh  Bunder,  about  twenty-five 
miles  in  a  direct  line,  and  a  good  deal  more  by  water,  from  Bund- 
i-Kir.  There  they  found  the  river  divided  into  two  branches  by 
an  island,  and  a  natural  hand  or  rocky  reef  stretching  across  both. 
Penetrating  by  an  opening  in  the  right  barrier,  they  contuined 
tiieir  ascent  for  a  few  miles  further,  and  then,  finding  the  stream 
very  shallow  ami  the  current  strong,  turned  round  and  steamed 
back  to  l^nnd-i-I\ir.  80  far  as  I  know,  the  Diz  has  never  since 
been  ascended  or  explored  by  an  Eni^lisliUian.  The  jungle  on  its- 
banks  is  said  to  abound  in  lions,  and  I  recommend  it  to  any 
adventurous  sportsman. 

The  second  river  of  the  trio  that  unite  at  Bund-i-Kir,  though 
locally  known  below  Shushter  as  the  Ab-i-Shuteit,  is  in  reality  the 
Thtt  AM-  ™<un  channel  of  the  Karnn.  It  was  the  first  of  the 
Shttteit  channels  navigated  by  Selbv^n  the  '  Assyria'  in  1842.> 
He  ascended  it  to  within  six  miles  ofAliii^Maan'f  hrii]i  ,..;.^^^^iixL 
where  the  boat  ran  aground,  and  Wu^TPi^T"  pfAf  olt  by  a  Incky 
freshet  of  water  descending  frum  the  liills.  Botli  Iw  nnd  Layard 
descnl>ed  it  as  admirably  adapted  for  st<'ani  cuniniunication,  and  as 
having  a  deep  channel  It  was  reported  to  me  as  being  broken 
up  near  Shushter  into  numerous  shallow  channels,  separated  by 
shoals  or  islets,  and  iinpas-ahle  to  navigation;  but  it  has  since 
been  adopted  by  the  *8hushan'  as  a  preferable  channel  to  the 
Gerger,  although  the  steamer  can  get  no  nearer  to  Shushter  than 
Shahrdinga,  a  distance  of  ten  miles  by  land. 

My  own  course  in  the  *Susa'  was  to  lie  up  the  Gerger,  or 
artificial  canal,  which,  owing  to  its  greater  depth  and  less  shifting 
TlieAbi  bed,  was  at  that  time  utilised  as  the  river  appniach  to 
OergtT  the  capital.  How  I  ended  by  steaming  down  in.-^tead  of 
up  the  Gerger,  tlie  circnmstances  which  I  shall  now  narrate  will 
explain.  It  was  G.30  p.m.  when  we  ran  up  alongside  the  bank  at 
Bund-i-Kir;  and  the  ^Susa'  having  already  occupied  more  than 
eighteen  hours*  steaming,  exclusive  of  twelve  hours'  stoppage  at 
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night,  in  reaching  the  half-wny  point  between  Ahwaas  and  Shushter, 
I  began  to  be  doubtful  when,  if  ever,  I  should  arrive  at  the  latter 

place,  the  more  so  as  the  Ab-i-Gerger  lias  a  somewhat  pTW»riou8 
cliannel.  and  it  was  not  nnlikoly  that  the  '  Susa  *  might  ground  on 
;i  <hoal.  Thp  cnrrineer,  of  course,  assured  me  that  if  I  remained 
on  tlie  boat  lie  would  de|)Osit  me  at  Shushter  before  noon  on  tliH 
following  day.  But  my  credulity  Iiad  already  been  overstrained 
by  his  frequent  promises  that  I  should  accomplish  the  whole 
journey  in  less  time  than  had  now  been  consumed  npon  half;  while 
a  simple  mathematical  calculation  showed  that  no  engineer  in  the 
world  could  take  the  '  Susa '  up  to  Shushter  in  the  specified  time. 
I  therefore  decided  to  leave  the  boat  and  ride  the  remaining  distance, 
instructing  the  *  Susa '  to  follow  as  best  she  could. 

Selby's  report  cont.'iiuii  the  amnzinf  statement  that  the  banks 
of  the  canal  at  Bimd-i-Kir  '  tower  perpt-ndicularly  overhead  to  a 
Night  at  ^^^i^^'^t  of  130  feet,'  '  an  error  which  has  been  faithfully 
Buid-i-  reproduced  by  Mr.  Ains worth.-'  It  was  up  a  bank  of 
considerably  less  than  30  feet  in  height  that  I  scrambled, 
and  made  my  way  to  the  nearest  hovels.  The  villagers  at  first 
aaid  that  all  their  animals  were  out  ploughing,  and  that  they 
could  let  me  have  neither  horses  nor  mules.  But  the  magic  name 
of  the  Nizam-es-Snltaneh,  brought  to  bear  upon  the  Sheikh — a 
benign  old  gentleman  witli  well-dyed  red  beard — produced  a 
startling  revulsion  of  attitude,  and  1  was  promised  the  use  of  one 
horse  and  two  mules  for  the  morrow  at  the  exorbitant  rate  of 
12  knins  each  (7  shillings),  the  normal  charge  per  diem  being 
3  or  4s  kraHS.  However,  beggars  cannot  aflbrd  tu  ])e  choosers;  the 
bargain  was  concluded ;  the  ^  Susa '  puffed  off  into  the  night,  and 
I  settled  down  as  best  I  could  in  a  mud  hut,  placed  at  my  disposal 
by  the  Sheikh.  A  fire  was  lit  on  the  floor  in  the  middle  of  the 
room,  which  was  sufficiently  large  to  accommodate  a  g(X)d  deal  of 
smoke,  as  well  as  the  Sheikh  and  his  attendants,  who,  until  requested 
to  retire,  seemed  anxious  to  give  me  their  company  throughoui  Ike 
night. 

I  was  called  at  1-  A.M.  the  next  dav  and  started  at  5.  'i'h«* 
sun  did  not  rise  for  two  hours,  but  there  was  a  g(X)d  moon,  and 
Routes  to  ^'»ppily  *he  air  was  not  cold.  From  Bund-i-Kir  to 
tihosbtor  Shushter  tliere  are  three  tracks  by  land,  following 
respectively  the  left,  the  centre,  and  the  right  of  the  island  formed 

'  J^mmal  of  thu  H,  O,  S.,  vol.  xi  v.  p.  2il.  *  The  Mirer  Xarm,  p.  40. 
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by  the  two  streams  of  the  Shoteit  and  the  Gerger,  which  separate 
at  Shushter  jnst  as  they  reunite  at  Bnnd-i-Kir.  I  was  oondnoted 
by  the  left  or  westernmost  track,  which  is  a  fall  eight  farsakks,  or 
thirty-two  miles,  in  length,  and  is  called  Beni  Hasan  from  the 

name  of  the  Arab  tribe  encamped  upon  it.  Tlie  middle  road  is 
called  Beni  Kaid  Hasan  tor  a  similar  reason,  aiicl  is  iiu  duubt 
shorter,  but  appeai-s  to  be  impassable  after  rain.  The  eaisterly 
track,  which  wa^  taken  by  Colonel  Bell,  strikes  across  to  the  right 
to  Dowletabad,  or  Beni  Daud,  a  distance  of  eleven  miles,  where  it 
touches  the  right  bank  of  the  Gerger  Canal,  and  follows  the  latter 
more  or  less  closely  to  Shoshter,  twenty-one  miles  further  <m. 

Sir  H.  Layard  relates  that  in  1842,  Selby  and  himself  were 
confronted  immediately  outside  Bund-i-Kir  l)y  a  huge  black- 
maned  lion.'  It  was  a  curious  coincidence  that  soon  after 
starting  we  heard  a  lion  roar  a  little  way  oil.  My 
L»uide,  who  wim  walkini?  in  front,  informed  me  at  the  same  moment 
that  mv  horse  was  so  much  accustomed  to  o-o  in  advance,  that  he 
would  himself  facilitate  my  progress  by  dropping  to  the  rear ;  nn 
act  of  friendly  consideration  on  his  part  for  which  I  shall  ever 
romeml^r  ^-Ha  A^aJo^  The  entire  con ti try  between  Bund-i-ivir  mi 
'  Shashter  was  crowded  with  game.  Wild  fowl  of  every  description, 
mallard,  teal,  snipe,  plover  of  two  kinds,  francolin,  sand-grouse, 
pigeons,  jackal — all  these  I  saw  within  easy  shot  in  the  course  of 
my  ride ;  and  a  sportsman  might  without  doubt  make  a  large  and 
varied  bag.  The  fertility  of  the  soil  is  beyond  conception ;  and  in 
the  spring-time  Layard  has  depicted  t  he  island  as  '  clothed  with 
tlie  most  luxuriant  vegetation,  and  enamelled  with  llovvers  of  the 
most  brilliant  hues,  the  grass  being  so  high  that  it  reached  to  the 
belly  of  a  horse.'  In  winter  tliere  is  no  verdure,  and  the  greater 
|iart  of  the  ground  is  allowt  d  to  waste  in  jungle  and  swamp;  no 
sign  of  cultivation  being  visible  till  I  reached  the  Arab  encamp- 
ment of  Beni  Hasan,  about  twelve  miles  from  Bund*i-Kir. 
There  the  entire  population  was  abroad  and  astir,  ploughing  with 
horses,  mules,  buffaloes,  bullocks,  and  even  donkeys,  and  scattering 
the  seed  tlie  moment  the  rude  wooden  share  had  scraped  the 

'  Early  AdrentHres,  vol.  ii.  p.  353.  Liouisare  not  uncomuioQm  the  jungle  and 
bnishwood  bordering  on  the  rivers.  paitleolHrly  the  little-lrnoiwii  and  nnezplomd 
Ab-i*Diz.  For  some  iiitere.ning  remarks  apon  their  haunts  and  pecnUaritiee* 
ride  the  sane  work*  vol.  i.  pp.  439-447;  and  De  Bode,  Tntett  ih  J&ttriitea,  voL  IL 
p.  196.  *  Sarly  Adrentum,  vol.  U.  p.  846. 
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surface.  In  industrious  hands  this  island  riiight  become  the 
granary  of  south-west  l\ibia,  producing  not  only  wheat  and 
barley,  but  cut  ton,  rice,  maize,  toljacco,  sesame,  indigo,  and  opium 
in  almost  unlimiled  nmoiint.  Its  fertility  was  well  known  t<>  the 
ancients,  and  better  utilised  by  them  ;  and  the  omniscient  JSti-abo 
described  the  soil  as  giving  a  retam  exceeding  one  hundred  and 
even  two  hundredibld. 

In  the  &r  east  the  sun  topped  the  Bakhtiari  moantains  at 
7.10  A.M.,  and  threw  a  radiant  gleam  upon  their  snowy 
^'"^     caps.   A  dense  canopy  of  leaden  donds,  hanging  just 
above,  with 

Bagged  rims  of  thunder  brooding  low 
And  shadow  streaks  of  rain, 

caused  an  atmospheric  phenomenon  which  1  imagine  to  be  rare, 
and  which  1  have  nowhere  previously  seen.  It  appeared  to  have 
the  effect,  instead  of  absorbing  the  san's  rays  as  the  di^c  arose,  of 
resisting  and  throwing  them  across  the  heavens,  so  much  so  that 
in  the  opposite  quarter  of  the  horizon  on  tiie  west  was  produced  a 
ver}'  perfect  reflectiou  of  the  rising  orb,  in  the  shape  of  a  circular 
nimbus  of  prismatic  light.  Too  soon  the  vision  faded  and  disap- 
peared. At  the  Arab  encampment,  composed  of  parallel  rows  of 
reed  huts,  I  struck  the  left  bank  of  the  Ab-i-Shuteit,  here  a  fine 
river  flowinLT  between  steep  jungle-clot li<»d  banks  with  a  width  of 
about  200  yards.  The  track  followed  it  for  three  or  four  miles, 
and  then,  at  a  point  where  a  rocky  bluff  comes  down  to  the  right 
bank  of  the  rivc^r,  and  there  is  a  second  Arab  village  on  the  left, 
struck  across  to  the  north-east  in  the  direction  of  Shushter.  I  did 
not  again  see  the  Shuteit  or  Kamn  till  above  Valerian's  bridge 
outside  the  city. 

As  I  neared  Shushter,  the  ground  showed  abundant  traces  if 
not  of  present,  at  least  of  bygone  cultivation.     Dykes,  wuter- 
.  courses,  and  the  banks  of  dried  canals  intersected  the 

of  Shush-  country  in  everv  direction;  whilf  tlie  recent  rains  hud 
converted  the  track  into  a  sea  of  mud.  A  village  with 
palm-trees  was  passed  on  the  left;  a  larger  and  thicker  green 
fringe  on  the  horizon  gave  suggestions  of  a  better  tilled  and  more 
populous  site;  a  pyramidal  spire  crowning  a  mined  mosque 
appeared  upon  a  hill-top;  whitewashed  cupolas  shone  amid  the 
trees ;  and  presently  the  ])anorama  of  a  large  town  in  a  state  of 
obvious  decay  unrolled  itself  upon  the  summit  of  a  considerable 
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elevation,  evidently  terminating  on  its  right  or  eastern  side  in  a 
steep  gorge.  Tliick  groves  of  h(mar  trees '  were  scattered  over 
wliat  are  now  arable  plots,  bnt  were  once  tLe  famous  gardens  of 
Shnshter ;  in  the  midst  of  which  numerous  brick  towers  of  refuge — 
not  unlike  those  that  I  have  seen  dotted  in  such  numbers  over  the 
old  luinting-grouncls  of  the  Turkoman  freebooters  in  Transcaspia 
and  Kliorasau — showed  tliat  af^riculture.  even  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  <»f  the  town,  can  at  one  j)eriod  have  been  far  from  safe,  and 
paid  an  eloquent  homage  to  the  lawless  proclivities  of  the  Persian 
nomads  in  the  past.  I  forded  the  shrunken  stream  of  a  canal, 
called  the  Minan,  which  formerly  irrigated  the  suburbs  to  the  south 
of  Shushter,  and  of  which  I  shall  have  occasion  again  to  apeak, 
passed  the  ruined  wumzadeh  of  Abdullah  on  its  isolated  hill-top, 
the  building  being  flanked  on  its  northern  front  by  two  tottering 
minarets,  and  surmounted  by  a  hideous  plaster  cone  which  looks, 
as  Loftus  ssaid,  exactly  like  the  extinguisher  of  a  candle :  picked 
my  way  through  heaps  of  debris  that  once  marked  n  town  wall,  and 
emerged  on  to  an  open  s]iace  round  wliich,  in  open  stalls,  smiths 
and  bra^s-workers  were  making  a  horrid  din,  and  which  was  the 
wreck  of  a  once  extensive  bazaar.  Thus,  almost  before  I  was  aware 
of  it,  I  found  myself  in  the  interior  of  the  capital  of  Khuzistan, 
and  perhaps  the  most  dilapidated  city  in  Persia. 

The  derivation  of  the  name  Shuediter  is  not  positively  certain, 
though  it  appears  to  be  a  comparative  of  the  Pehlevi  word  Shus, 
signifying  '  pleasant,'  and  consecrated  to  more  than  one 
site  in  this  neighbourhood,  particularly  to  the  great 
mounds  of  8us  or  Shush,  commonly  called  Susa,  and  now  definitely 
ascei-tained  to  be  the  ruins  of  Shuslian  the  palace,' wherein  Daniel 
relates  that  he  saw  the  vision.-  Whether  or  not  the  town  was 
built  by  Shapur,  the  famous  warrior  king  of  the  Sassaniaa  dynasty 
(the  probability  being  tliat  it  is  of  earlier  date),  that  it  has  been 
the  city  of  kings  is  certain,  not  merely  from  tradition  but  from  the 

*  The  Amot  (Greek,  n^^wupos ;  LathuJXsjfpkw  latuatuhjarl'^)  U  a  tree  withdaric 
green  foliage  and  a  long,  yellowish  Ik  rrv,         bnt  n-.'reeable  to  tlio  ta>te. 

*  Daniel,  viii,  2.  Sir  R.  MurdtHJit-Smitli  {.Inurnal  of  thi-  S(*cxcty  of  Art*,  May  10. 
188'." )  >ufrpested  the  dtrivatiun  Shah  Siiaira,  or  City  of  the  King.  But  the  oki 
Persiatj  for  these  words  would  be  Khs-luithra  and  Khsbatya,  out  of  which  the 
modern  Shnshter,  mediaeval  Tostar,  and  Sostnte,  HoitiFBite,  or  Soetra  of  Pliny  ooold 
never  have  been  formed.  Moreover,  from  Khshathra  was  derived  the  modem 
(6.g.  Abu  BhehfaBnshire),  wbieb  originally  meant  a  oonntiy,  and  baa  only  in 
modem  times  stood  for  a  city. 
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masBiye  relics  still  samving  of  a  truly  royal  mle.  Here/beyoncl 
dooVt,  the  victorioas  monarch  used  oocasionally  to  reside,  and  here 

he  left  perhaps  the  most  striking  and  permanent  among  the  many 
visible  memorials  of  his  zeal  tor  public  works  and  architect!! ml 
splendour,  that  are  still  to  be  found  scattered  amid  the  mountains 
and  vallevs  of  South  Persia.  From  this  time  forward.  Shushter, 
elevated  by  the  engineering  works  of  8hapar  into  a  strate^^ical 
post  of  capital  importance,  continued  to  play  a  prominent  part  in 
lufltory.  At  the  time  of  the  Arab  invasion  its  inhabitants  made  a 
Stout  reSiUUiW,  uulil  Ltftni^'wl  by  uue  ot^thelr  own  nnmber. 
Profiting  by  this  experience,  when  the  next  or  'iartar  wave  of 
invagion  beui  ;i-ainst  th(nr  >ifates,  the  Shiishteris  yielded 
])aii£r^and  were  the  recipients  of  the  clemencsy  of  Timur,  who  is 
even  said  to  have  repaired  the  dyke  of  Xalerian  1 1  all  i  century 
earlier,  the  Moorish  pilLrrim  Ibn  Batutah  had  tlius  described  the 
city :  '  On  the  first  of  the  mountains  there  is  a  large  and  benutifnl 
city,  abounding  with  fruits  and  rivers,  surrounded  by  a  river  known 
by  the  name  of  El  Azrak^  the  Bine.'  Later  on,  under  the  Sefavi 
dynasty,  the  town  became  a  great  centre  of  tho  Sin"  ih  pmpft^niJft^ 
and  a  hotbed  of  religjgtta^^g^j^gna.  It  contmned  to  be  the  capital 
of  a  pfuMuti  Aiid  the  seat  of  government  nntil  the  early  part  of 
the  present  century,  when  it  was  the  residence  of  Mohamined  All 
Mirza,  son  of  Path  AH  Shah,  and  Governor-General  of  Kerman- 
shah,  Lnristau,  and  Arabistan,  at  which  time  it  is  reported,  though 
probably  without  truth,  to  have  contained  45,000  souls.  Depopu- 
lated, and  all  but  destroyed  by  a  severe  plague  in  18-]  1-2,  which 
carried  otf  nearly  20,000  souls,  and  attacked  by  the  cholera  after- 
wards, it  was  superseded  as  the  provincial  capital  by  Dizfnl,  and 
has  never  rallied  since. 

The  most  conflicting  estimates  have  been  given  of  its  nnmbers 
by  diflerent  travellers.  In  1836,  Chesney  reported  it  to  contain 
5,000  to  6,000  houses  and  20,000  inhabitants.  In  the 
Popoktum  ^^^^  yeoTy  Rawlinson  returned  the  numbers  as  15,000. 
In  1841,  De  Bode  calculated  the  total  as  from  4,000  to  5,000, 
while  in  the  following  year  Selby  gave  8,000,  and  Layard  10,000 
as  the  probable  figure.  At  the  present  time,  though  it  has  again 
become  the  capital,  the  population  is  estimated  as  not  more  than 
8,000,  and  these  are  spread  over  an  extent  of  ground  that  would 
accommodate  five  times  that  number,  but  is  little  else  than  an  in- 
discriminate pile  of  ruins.   In  a  country  remarkable  for  its  dead 
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and  dying  cities,  for  immense  groups  of  human  liabitations,  either 
wholly  deserted  or  Grombling  into  irretrievable  decay,  Shoahter 
earns  a  well^merited  palm.  Not  even  Isiahao,  with  all  its  majestic 
sotomnity  of  mins,  can  show,  in  proportion  to  its  size,  snch  heaps 
of  ddbris,  so  many  stractnres  &llen,  falling,  or  abandoned.  What 
were  once  dwelling-houses  are  now  formless  mounds  of  brick,  and 
many  of  the  buiidings  Btill  inhabited  are  in  an  intermediate  stage 
between  tlie  two.  A  bliL'ht  seems  to  ovei  lianir  the  spot,  and  Shush- 
ter  might  well  stand  for  what  a  jjoet  has  dolefully  styled  the  City 
of  Dreadfal  Night.  Among  all  writers  there  has  been  an  absolute 
consensus  of  opinion  that  this  fall  of  a  once  famous  and  inherently 
wealthy  place  has  been  due  fiir  less  to  visitations  of  nature  than 
to  the  shamefol  iniquity  and  oppressions  of  the  Persian  Goveniors 
who  have  successively  been  deputed  to  this  remote  province,  and 
have  combined  the  rapacity  of  a  Verres  with  the  cruelty  of  an 
Alva. 

Such,  however,  as  it  is,  Shushter  possesses  feat  ures  unconimou 
in  Persian  towns.  From  the  familiar  clusters  of  low  mud  huts,  it 
Modem  is  with  relief  as  well  as  surprise  that  we  come  to  a  place 
fe«iiu«a  where  the  houses  still  standing  are  commonly  of  two 
storeys,  the  lower  half  of  stone  and  the  npppr  part  of  bricks  em- 
bedded in  day,  and  that  rise  to  a  height  most  unusual  in  Persian 
habitations.  The  flat  roofs  of  many  of  these  edifices,  which  have 
a  low  parapet,  and  upon  which  the  inhabitants  sleep  at  niglits,  are 
over  thirty  feet  from  the  ground.  In  the  interior  court  there  is 
commonly  a  large  aiiran,  or  reception-chamber,  one  side  of  which 
opens,  without  either  wall  or  doorway,  into  the  court.  The  houses 
posfiess  n  further  peculiarity,  which  redeems  them  from  all  risk  of 
being  forgotten.  Shafts  are  pierced  in  the  masonry  of  the  walls 
from  the  roof  to  the  ground,  opening  by  an  aperture  or  spout  on  to 
the  stieet.  They  are  the  sole  drain-pipe  of  each  dwelUng,  down 
which  the  refuse  is  inexpensively  discharged  into  the  roadway,  each 
vent  being  a  nucleus  of  odours  not  less  filthy  than  the  filth  which 
it  exudes.  A  receptacle  is  provided  below  by  a  species  of  gutter 
which  occupies  the  centre  of  the  street,  and  which,  in  the  absence 
of  any  scavengers,  would  be  an  impassable  slough,  were  it  not  that, 
the  town  being  situated  on  au  elevation  with  a  sandy  soil,  the  rains 
sweep  down  much  of  the  accumulations,  and  that  these  are  found 
to  have  a  marketable  value  in  autumn  as  manure  tor  the  opium 
plantations  outside  the  town. 
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Anotiher  remarkable  feature  of  the  place,  not,  however,  visible 
from  the  exterior,  is  the  almost  nniversa]  oonstmction  of  nUnhedaiis, 
^^y^  or  shevedans^^  underground  cliambers  hewii  deep  down  in 
the  rock  upon  which  the  city  siantls,  ventilated  by  shafts 
conducting  to  the  upper  air.  Almost  (n  eiy  house  is  ro  provided  ; 
and  one  of  these  cellars  that  was  shown  to  me,  newly  hollowed  out 
beneath  the  Governor's  palace,  had  been  excavated  to  a  depth  of  at 
least  sixty  feet  below  the  surface,  access  to  it  being  gained  by  a 
steep  flight  of  steps,  and  light  as  well  as  air  being  admitted  by  a 
ciicalar  orifice  in  the  vaulted  rock-roof.  In  the  months  of  July 
and  Angast,  when  the  heat  is  appalling,  the  inhabitants  live  almost 
entirely  in  these  snbterranean  chambers,  seldom  stirring  between 
9  A.M.  and  sunset ;  and  at  such  times  the  town  becomes  even  more 
than  ordinarily  a  necropolis  in  brick  and  stone. 

The  trade  of  Sliusliter  is  equally  inconsiderable  with  the  agri- 
cultural development  of  its  surrounding  lands.  Though  possessed 
Txade  rnd  ^  ^^^^  admirably  adapted  to  the  growth  of  opium,  but 
manafM*  little  enterprise  is  shown  in  its  culdvation,  and  only 
twenty  or  thirty  cases  are  said  to  be  exported  annnally  to 
the  Arabian  coast  and  Muscat*  Indigo  is  grown  in  some  quantity 
outside  the  town,  and  is  responsible  for  a  predominant  tone  of  blue 
in  the  costumes  of  both  sexes.  Selby,  in  1842,  though  reporting 
the  local  trade  as  small,  lamented  that  nearly  all  the  cottons, 
woollens,  chintzes,  cutlery,  hardware,  and  sugar  were  supplied  by 
Hassia,  notwithstandinc?  a  long  and  tedious  land-carriage  from 
Isfiihan.''  Whatever  may  have  been  the  case  tifty  years  ago,  I 
found  that  Russian  ascendency  had  now  completely  ceased,  there 
being  few,  if  any,  Russian  articles  in  the  town,  and  tlie  European 
import  trade  consisting  almost  entirely  of  KngUsh  or  Indian  goods, 
brought  from  Busrah  either  vid  Amarah  on  the  Tigris  and  Bizful, 
or  by  Mohammerah  and  the  Karun  river.  The  sole  local  manu- 
factures appear  to  be  a  species  of  bright-coloured  carpet  or  matting, 
made  of  cottoii  and  wool,  and  a  felt  of  coarse  pattern.  The  bazaar, 
which  was  once  the  largest  in  Khuzistan,  consists  only  of  two 
diminutive  alleys  crossing  each  other  und<'r  a  dome,  of  the  stalls 
before  alluded  to,  and  of  one  or  two  open  booths,  with  a  roof 

>  BiMwbere  in  Penia  they  are  called  ierdabi,  literally  '  oold  water.'  Layaid 
Bays  they  are  knowo  in  Shnabter  aa  thadrewan  (Earfy  Jdreittum,  vol.  ii.  p.  iS) ; 

tmt  this  ia  a  mistake. 

«  Jfvwfialofthe  JiMJS,,  vol.  xiv.  pp.  234, 2i2. 
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restiDg  on  stone  supports,  that  still  survive  in  the  centre  of  the 
raiserable  (igora.  There  are  no  khaw^  or  caravanserais,  for  mer- 
chants such  as  are  usually  found  in  Oriental  cities. 

A  very  large  proportion  of  the  population  are  geyids  (i.e.  de- 
scendants of  the  Prophet),  whose  voluminous  green  turban,  here 
Lavwd  even  more  than  elsewhere,  seems  to  be  an  excuse  fur  iu- 
suffenililc  airs,  trross  superstition,  and  an  indolent  life, 
pie  Of  their  attitude  towards  strungers,  however,  tlie  most 

contlicting  accounts  liave  been  Ivit  by  English  visitors.  Liiyard  ' 
and  Selby  *  have  spoken  thereof  in  terms  of  the  highest  praise  ;  and 
I  cannot  but  attribute  the  favourable  reception  of  Selby  and  his 
crew  to  the  personal  popularity  and  prestige  of  the  great  traveller 
under  whose  auspices  they  came. 

Nor  was  the  verdict  of  the  quartermaster  of  the  *  Assyria* 
much  less  complimentary,  when  in  reply  to  a  question  from  Sir  H. 
J.ayarJ  as  to  what  he  thought  of  Shnshter,  *  Well,  sir,'  he  said,  •  it 
ain't  a  bad  place,  but  tliere  bain't  a  pulilic  in  it.'* 

That  Selby.  however,  felt  a  little  nervous  as  to  tlie  iu-tice  of 
his  tribute  is  evident  from  his  next  paragraph,  where  he  n&ya 

In  writing  thus  highly  of  the  Shushteris,  I  fear  I  may  be  oon* 
ridered  as  having  drawn  too  highly-ooloured  and  flattering  a  picture. 
Let  future  escperience  and  knowledge  of  them  decide  the  point,  nor, 
until  they  are  found  unworthy  of  the  character  I  have  given  them,  let 
them  be  classed  with  their  oppressive  netghbours,  the  Persians. 

Unfortunately  '  future  experience  and  knowledge,'  which  we 
are  now  in  a  position  to  invoke,  have  decided  the  point  both  against 
Modem  Selby  and  his  friends  the  Shushteris.  Only  eight  years 
later,  Mr.  Loftns  described  *  the  countenances  of  the  in- 
habitants as  not  prepossessing,  lo\^•  runnnin-.  ,"l,>(N.i,t,  nn^l  "it'-n-nat 
being  tmiversal  amoLii  ihe  lower  "classes:'*  while  the  advent  of 
Messrs.  Lynch  s  agentfe  &Ud  th(}UpmilnjOf  the  Kanm  have  supplied 
the  present  generation  with  the  opportunity  of  giving  the  lie  to 
the  benignant  assurances  of  their  predecessors  to  Sir  H.  Layard. 
When  Messrs.  TiVnch's  representative  first  took  u|)  his  al)ode  there, 
in  1888,  he  found  difficulty  even  in  procuring  drinking  water  and 
the  commonest  necessaries  of  lite,  so  loth  were  the  people  to  have 
any  dealing  with  such  *  an  unclean  thing; '  and  eveiy  obstacle  was 

J^yEarly  Adventurei,  vol.  ii.  p.  288 ;  tf.  pp.  44,  340.  3o7. 
QjfwrHiU  of  th0  R. 6.S.,  vol.  xiv.  p^  390.      *  jSbWy  A^entwtB^  vol.  U.  p.  367. 
*  TrawU  and  Renearehet^  p.  296. 
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still  placed  by  the  mullalis  and  seyulit  in  the  way  of  trade.  The 
iohabitants  had,  in  ffirtj  hep"  nrfl^roJ  r>rkf  purni^iyT^  fr^^  the 
^ngUshj  and  the  word  for  a  general  *  boycott'  had  been  passed 
rUund."  This  unreasoning  hostility  might  be  expected  in  time  to 
give  place  to  a  more  sensible  attitude ;  but  it  is  illustrative  of  the 
difficulties  with  which  Western  influence  is  everywhere  confronted' 
in  its  first  collision  with  Oriental  prejudice,  and  which  are  often  so 
little  understood  at  home. 


MERCHANTS  OP  8HCSHTER 


Appear- 
ance and 
dress 


The  Shushteris,  of  whom  I  have  said  so  much,  are  as  peculiar 
in  their  origin,  appearance,  and  dress  as  they  are  in  their  charactev 
and  surroundings.    Neither  pure  Arab  nor  pure  Persia 
in  descent,  but  a  hybrid  between  the  two,  with  a  greats  i 
admixture  of  Arab  blood,  they  seem  to  possess  the  les 
attractive  features  of  either  race.   Tlieir  appearance  is  ill-favoureti; 
and  the  reverse  of  healthy  ;  a  fact  which  may  be  due  either  to  the 
dnnking  water,  which  is  slightly  brackish,  or  to  the  enervating 
heat  in  summer,  6T^  their  colossal  neglect  of  the  most  elementary' 
laws  ot  hygiene,  or  to  a  combination  of  all  three.    Even  in  their 
apparel  there  is  something  distinctive,  for  along  with  the  flowing 
cloak  of  the  Arab  they  wear  a  dark  or  parti-coloured  turban,  (me 
end  of  which  is  tucked  up  in  front,  while  the  other  hangs  down 
VOL.  II.  B  B 
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behind,  not  unlike  the  Afghan's  head-dress.  One  who  was  well 
qualified  to  speak  iufonned  me  that  *  in  chnrnf  r  r  tlif  y  are  clofse,' 
seldom  g|^*yTipr  unnnpy  on  anything  bui  actual  neceesariea  T  that 
ii^lmigainiiiffjtbey  can  jioia  tbeir  own  with  any  Oriental  people^ 
anS^dmrfoakll  them  abarp  in  busineas  matters  is  not  saying  much.* 
The  town  is  divided  into  seyeral  wards  or  quarters,  each  with  its 
own  khan,  and  the  population  into  con*esponding  factions ;  and 
where  iu  l^ngland  local  conHicts  are  decided  on  November  5  by 
the  peaeeful  arbitrament  of  rhe  polling'-booth,  the  Sliusliteri  wire- 
pullei-js,  who  woidd  j^robably  contess  liearty  contempt  for  i-epre- 
sentative  institutions,  adopt  the  more  primitive  method  of  lighting 
it  out  in  the  streets.*  Finally,  Layard  may  be  quoted  for  the  state- 
ment that  '  the  Shushteri  ladies  are  renowned  for  their  beauty,  but 
not  for  their  virtue ;  *  with  which  concluding  touch  I  may  take 
literary  leave  of  the  good  folks  of  Shushter. 

In  the  situation  of  the  town  there  is  much  that  both  harmonises 
with  and  accounts  for  the  idiosyncrasies  of  its  people.  Unlike 
Siiofttion  roost  Persian  cities  of  any  size,  which  areconnnunly  built 
of  town  plains  at  no  «^n  eat  distance  from  the  base  of  mountains 

whence  they  derive  their  water,  Shushter  is  built  upon  a  rock,  and 
is  at  once  sustained  and  fortified  by  the  command  of  a  noble  river. 
Emerging  fh>m  a  pink  sandstone  ridge  at  a  distance  of  about  three 
miles  to  the  north  of  the  town,  the  Kamn  river^  hitherto  pent  up 
in  narrow  gorges,  and  foaming  over  an  obstructed  bed,  expands 
itself  with  all  the  luxury  of  new*found  ease  in  the  flat  alluvial 
plains  that  streteh  from  here  to  the  sea.  By  this  mountain  barrier, 
which  is,  so  to  speak,  the  advance-guard  of  the  mighty  Zagix)8 
range  behind,  Sliuslitrr  i>  shut  ofl"  IVom  easy  contact  with  the  rest 
of  IVrsia,  and  is  broii^dit  into  dii-ect  association  both  with  tlie 
lliats,  or  ntmiad  triln-s  of  the  mountains,  forming  the  various 
branches  of  the  great  family  of  Lui-s,  and  with  the  Arabs  of  the 
plains.  Its  position  at  the  outlet  of  the  hills  explains  both  its 
political  and  commercial  importance ;  since  it  is  at  once  the  spot 

'  Whentho  Niznra-es-Sultaneh  was  fk'iirived  of  his  post  at  No  Huz  in  1^91.  and 
when  news  o£  th«'  rliunge  of  goveniorb  rwicUod  bhushter,  that  town  and  its  jH-oplo 
showed  in  their  true  colours.  Everyone  armed  himself,  and  started  out  to  wraik 
bit  itfivAte  Tengmiice.  Btutneas  was  suspended ;  the  shops  wero  dosed;  tfae  rival 
cfaiefs  B6ised»  and  tortured,  and  mutilated  each  other;  Uiere  was  fighting  in  the 
streets;  and  patrols  of  armed  men  with  difficulty  kept  tbe  peace  at  night.  The 
same  |)bcnompnon  was  repeated  tip  and  down  Anibistan,  and  ilio  g-ovemom  of 
Hawiseh  and  Fellahioh  were  expelled  by  former  tenants  ol  their  office* 
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from  wliicli  those  unruly  tribesmfn  ran  be  most  effectively  con- 
trolled,  ;infl  the  natural  channel  thronirli  which  trade  must  pass  to 
and  fro  between  fhf  ricli  inland  districts  of  Biirujird,  Kermanshah, 
and  Hamadan,  and  the  Southern  seas.  To  these  advantages  no 
inconsiderable  strategical  strength  has  been  added  by  the  bappy 
natural  juxtaposition  of  river  and  rock,  as  well  as  bj  artificial 
works  wbich  I  shall  now  proceed  to  describe. 

It  has  already  been  indicated  that  the  town  is  sitoated  on  an 
eminence  at  the  northern  extremity  of  an  island  formed  by  two 
"Water-  branches  of  the  Karun,  the  one  the  original  river-bed, 
the  other  a  canal  partly  cut  by  man,  which  reunite  some 
twenty-five  miles  in  a  straight  line  further  down  at  Bund-i-Kir. 
About  600  yards  abt»vo  the  town,  the  Ab-i-Gfrger  canal  diverges 
from  the  left  bank  of  the  main  stream,  and  pursues  a  straight 
southerly  course,  intersected  by  two  dams  of  which  I  shall  speak^ 
through  a  gorge  artificially  hewn  for  its  reception  in  the  rock  upon 
which  the  city  stands,  thereby  constituting  an  important  military 
defence  upon  its  eastern  flank.  Meanwhile  the  main  body  of  the 
river,  which  from  the  point  of  bifurcation  to  that  of  reunion  at 
Bund-i-Kir  is  popularly  called  the  Ab-i-Shuteit,  after  parting  with 
some  of  its  waters  in  the  manner  described,  makes  a  broad  sweep 
to  the  west,  laves  the  base  of  the  ixxik  upon  which  the  luIeJi  or 
citadel,  and  behind  it  the  city,  stand,  and  then  turns  southwards, 
its  channel  being  barred  at  this  point  by  the  celebrated  bund  and 
bridge  of  Valerian.  While  skirting  the  castle  rock  it  sacrifices  a 
further  portion  of  its  waters,  which  pass  into  a  subterranean  tunnel 
pierced  beneath  the  citadel,  and  opening  on  to  a  further  artificial 
canal  on  the  western  side  of  the  town,  manifestly  designed  in 
order  to  irrigate  the  suburbs,  which  are  situated  at  too  great  an 
elevation  above  the  Karnn  itself  to  get  their  requisite  water  supply 
therefrom.  These  three  features,  the  Ab-i-Gerger.  the  Ab-i- 
Shuteit.  and  the  Minau  Canal,  are  the  determining  charactesristics 
of  the  situation,  and  it  is  to  their  history,  nature,  and  purpose,  as 
well  as  to  the  elucidation  of  the  problem  in  hydraulics  which  they 
present,  and  which  Bawlinson  described  as  '  one  of  the  most  in- 
tricate and  contradictory  objects  of  research  upon  which  he  was 
ever  engaged,' '  that  I  now  turn.  If  my  explanation  or  description 
does  not  exactly  coincide  with  that  of  previous  writers,  it  is  not  in 
either  case  given  without  carefbl  study  of  all  that  has  been  written 

*  Journal  0/  tfte  JL  G.S.,  vol.  ix.  p.  75. 
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OIL  the  subject,  nor  without  personal  examination  on  the  spot-^ 
task  which  some  of  my  predecessors  appear  to  have  discharged  in 

the  most  perfunctory  fashion. 

1.  The  Ab-i-Gerger  Canal.  Afc  the  point  of  it^  divergence 
from  the  Kanm.  OOO  vards  above  the  town  of  Siiushter,  an  arti- 
i.TiieAb-  ficial  dyke  is  tiirowu  across  the  opening  of  the  canal. 
i-Gerger  '}^\^{^  djkd  Constructed  of  large  blocks  of  hewn  stone, 
which  in  the  low  water  of  the  stunmer  months  are  left  quite  hare, 
with  six  sluices  or  passages  for  the  water  between.  It  appears  to 
have  been  repaired,  at  the  same  time  as  Valerian's  bridge,  by 
Mohammed  Ali  Mirza,  in  the  early  ])art  of  this  century,  and  to 
have  then  exchanged  its  previous  name  of  Bund-i-Kaisar  (a  pro- 
baijle  allusion  to  the  legendary  handiwork  of  Valerian  in  the  reign 
of  Shapur)  for  that  of  Bnnd-i-Shahzadeh,  or  Prince  s  Dyke.  I  did 
not,  however,  gather  that  either  name  i?5  now  in  use. 

At  a  little  distance  below  tliis  dam  commences  the  artificial 
cutting  in  the  sandstone  rock  through  which  the  canal  is  conducted, 
Dams  una        ^       ^  ^^^^  occurs  a  second  bund  or  dam, 

^*  which  now  completely  blocks  the  progress  of  the  stream. 
The  present  structure  cannot  be  of  ancient  date;  for  when  Sir 
J.  Kinneir  visited  Shushter  in  1810,  he  describes  this  bund  as  '  a 
bridge  of  one  arch,  upwards  of  eighty  feet  high,  from  the  summit 
of  which  the  Persians  frequently  throw  themselves  into  the  water 
without  sustaining  the  slinrhtest  injury ;' *  and  RawlinHoa,  in  1830, 
still  speaks  of  'a  lindge  ot  a  siniflt'  arch.'^  although,  from  his 
description  of  the  lower  part  of  tlie  dam,  1  cannot  help  thinking 
tliat  he  was  mistaken  therein.  Anyhow,  by  1841,  when  Layard 
first  visited  Shushter,  the  arch  had  disappeared,  and  the  present 
solid  stone  barrier  had  taken  its  place.  This  is  in  the  form  of  a 
wall,  about  sixty  yards  long,  and  twenty-five  feet  high,  built  right 
across  the  artificial  cleflb  in  the  rock,  which  is  here  nearly  a  hundred 
feet  in  depth ;  the  masonry  of  the  wall  rising  on  the  south  side 
from  a  sloping  dam,  also  made  of  big  stones,  with  an  approxmiat*.- 
elevation  of  forty  feet ;  so  that  the  entire  height  of  the  bund  from 

•  Geographical  Memoir,  hy  J.  M.  Kimicir,  p.  97.  I  shall  have  occasion  more 
th.'in  once  to  alliifle  to  the  extraonlinary  errors  of  previous  writers  in  de5rriV»incr 
the  waterworks  of  Sjlmshter.  But  not  one  of  them  \n  comparable  with  that  of 
Kinneir,  who,  both  in  bis  narrative  and  in  his  map,  coufoundod  the  river  and  the 
canal,  and  reversed  their  geographical  positions*  After  this  it  is  not  surprising  to 
find  him  mistake  the  huiid  of  Abwas  for  the  continuation  of  an  old  palace  wall 
actoss  the  river.  *  Jvumal    the  J7. 0,3^  vol.  ix.  p.  77. 
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the  water  to  the  parapet  is  about  sixty-five  feet.*  A  roadway, 
supplying  the  eastern  entrance  to  Shusliter,  runs  along  the  top ; 
and  from  the  fact  of  its  having  once  led  to  the  now  deserted  village 
or  suburb  of  Boleiti  on  the  farther  side,  caused  the  dam  to  be 
called  Pul-i-Boleiti  (i.e.  bridge  of  Boleiti),  a  name  wliich  also 
appears  to  have  passed  into  disuse.  This  huixd  has  at  no  time  borne 
any  connection  with  irrigation,  but  was  raised  for  a  distinct  and 
definite  object.  At  a  short  distance  above  it  four  or  five  tunnels 
have  been  pierced  in  the  rock  on  either  side  of  the  gorge  below  the 
canal  level ;  and  through  these  the  water  is  diverted  from  the 


DAM  AND  MILLS  ON  THE  AR-I-(i i:iu;KU 


stream,  emerging  with  a  rusli  from  several  openings  on  the  lower 
side  of  the  huml,  and  tuming  in  its  passage  a  large  number  of 
wheels  for  the  grinding  of  barley.  The  spectacle  below  the  dam 
on  the  town  side  is  indeed  a  very  curious  and  interesting  one ;  for 
there  a  number  of  pools  are  formed  by  the  water  as  it  gushes  from 
the  tunnels,  and  at  different  levels  the  mills  have  been  placed  so  as 

'  Loftus  {TrareU  and  llesearcht'it)^  X\\o\\^\\  correct  in  his  description  of  the 
Pul-i-Bolciti  in  other  respects,  transferred  these  features— viz.,  tljc  cutting  through 
the  rock  and  the  solid  masonrj*  wall — to  the  upper  dam,  or  Hund-i-Kaisar,  of  which 
neither  of  them  is  true. 
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to  utilise  the  force,  the  grindstones  revolving  in  amall  circular 
towers.  The  water  passing  on  &ll8  with  a  spbsh  and  a  roar  into 
the  canal  below,  and  the  entire  appearance  of  the  place  awakens 
positive  ihougli  discordant  recollections  of  the  tunnels  and  cascades 
of  the  Horatian  Tivoli.  Of  the  further  projorress  of  the  Ab-i-Gerger 
I  shall  speak  wlieii  describiiig  my  id  uru  jouniey. 

2.  I  now  pass  to  the  Karun  pixjper,  or  Shiiteit.  and  its  co- 
ordinate system  of  dams,  brid<res.  and  canals.  Immediately  after 
2.  Til.  Ab-  the  point  at  which  it  parts  with  the  Gerger  Canal,  the 
i-Shutejt  main  river  takes  a  bend  to  the  west,  considerably  widens 
its  bed,  and  forms  a  broad  sheet  of  water  as  it  washes  the  base  of 
the  castle  rock.  This  is  the  part  of  the  river  that  was  paved  with 
stones  by  Shapur,  and  called,  in  consequence,  Shadurwan,  or 
'  flooring.' '  Bounding  the  western  angle  of  the  citadel,  the  river 
then  turns  towards  the  south,  and  at  a  point  alxjut  500  yards  lower 
down,  where  it  is  Tu  arly  a  ([uarter  of  a  mile  in  width,  is  spauued 
by  the  famous  so-called  Inruf  and  bridge  of  Valerian. 

Tlie.se  great  works  consist  of  a  stone  huitd  or  dam,  with  sluices 
for  the  passage  of  water,  constructed  of  massive  blocks  of  granite. 
Bund  and  "^^^  cramped,  right  across  the  stream,  and  of  a  stone 
Bridge  of  bridge  of  forty-one  arches,  built  upon  the  top  of  the 
dam.  The  bund  was  formerly  called  the  Bund-i-Misan, 
or  Dyke  of  the  Balance,  for  reasons  which  will  presently  be  matd> 
fest ;  and  the  bridge,  Pul->i-Kaisar,  from  the  supposed  authorship 
ot  the  Emperor  Valerian.  The  bridge  has  evidently  been  built  and 
rebuilt  scores  of  tinu  s,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  differing  character 
of  the  material  and  tiie  different  style  and  -i/e  of  the  arches.^  The 
roadway  upon  it  is  cobble-paved,  and  is  twenty-one  feet  wide,  and 
the  bridge,  so  far  from  being  straight,  winds  about  in  the  most 
picturesque  and  random  fashion,  its  total  length  being  570 
yards.  It  is  approached  from  the  town  by  a  modem  gateway 
adorned  with  gaudy  tiles,  while  two  pillars  guard  the  further 
extremity.  At  the  time  of  my  visit  a  great  gap,  over  seventy 
yards  in  width,  yawned  irt  the  very  middle  of  the  bridge, 
both  bund  and  bridt^c  liavino-  Ijeen  entirelv  swept  awav  by  a 

>  Vid^  El  Istakbri's  (miMiamed  by  Ouselej  Ibu  HauJcal)  OricnUU  Uet^fra^kjf^ 
pp.  74-76. 

•  The  oldest  bridge  was  destroyed  by  Ucjaj-ibn-YasuC  during  the  reign  of 
Abdnl  Malek-ibn-Hervan  (a.d.  684^705).  The  dam  ia  nid  to  have  been  repaired 
by  Tlmur  in  a.d.  1393.  Vide  also  M.  Dieulafoj,  L*Ari  antiqne  de  /«  Bme^  part  \ 
pp.  109-112. 
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powerful  flood  in  the  year  1885.  This,  however,  is  no  uncommon 
expt'rienct'.  In  1810,  Kinneir  found  the  bund  only  just  repaired, 
alter  a  four  years'  restoration  by  Mohammed  Ali  Mirza  (under  the 
eupt  i  iiitf  i  iilence  of  General  Monteith),  at  a  cost,  stated  In  De  Bode 
as  GO,UOU/.  It  was  again  destroyed  by  floods  in  1 832 ;  and 
Bawlinson,  in  1836,  being  in  oommand  of  a  detachment  of  Persian 
troops,  had  to  take  over  his  men  and  g^ns  on  rafts  of  inflated  skins. 
It  had  been  repaired  before  1841,  in  which  year  Be  Bode  crossed 
it  on  his  way  to  Bizful.  Selby  mentions  a  further  collapse  in  the 
spring  of  1842,  when  the  entire  bridge  was  under  water  for  two 
days;  and  Loftus,  in  1850,  found  the  passage  obstructed  by 
three  of  the  centre  aiclies,  which  had  fallen  in  during  the  previous 
winter. 

Ai'U'v  a  long  delay,  steps  had  at  length  been  taken  in  1861)  to 
reconstruct  the  fallen  section.  Two  unsuccessful  attempts  were 
Broken  first  luaclf  to  rebuild  the  huiidj  and  were  each  swept  away, 
aeciiou  Finally,  the  Kizam-es-Sultaneh,  unable  directly  to  meet, 
had  essayed  to  circumvent  the  difficulty  by  constructing  a  temporary 
dam  of  baskets  filled  with  stones,  a  little  way  above  the  bridge, 
presumably  with  the  object  of  diverting  and  breaking  the  ^11 
force  of  the  current  while  the  necessary  repairs  were  earned  out  in 
situ.  This  dam,  however,  had  been  designed  with  very  small 
engineenng  r^kdl,  for  not  oidy  was  it  placed  at  the  most  unfavourable 
angle  of  tlie  river,  but,  instead  of  being  puslied  out  little  by  little  fi*om 
one  bank,  in  order  to  drive  the  cuiTent  towards  the  other,  it  had 
been  commenced  simultaneously  from  both  banks,  with  the  result  that 
as  the  two  arms  approached,  the  whole  volume  of  the  river  torrent 
swept  through  the  narrow  aperture  between,  and  rendered  the 
completion  of  the  work  impossible.  It  had,  consequently,  been 
suspended  as  a  bad  job,  and  through  a  gap  of  about  fifteen  yards 
the  wuti-r  wa<  I'licinj/  witli  foiiiii  and  fiii  v,  while  the  two  unfinished 
extremities  were  already  beginning  to  subside  and  disappear.  I 
am  not  surprised  ti>  hear  that  the  restoration  has  since  been 
altogether  abandoned,  and  that  the  river  Ijed  in  tlie  gap  has 
accordingly  been  scoured  out  to  a  depth  of  twenty  feet  below  its 
fonner  level. 

3.  The  Minau  Canal.  This  is  the  artificial  canal  that  haa 
been  diverted  from  the  main  stream  through  a  tunnel  perforated 
in  the  face  of  the  castle  rock,  in  order  to  irrigate  the  high-lying 
lands  to  the  south  of  the  city,  round  which  it  winds  in  u  deeply- 
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fbrrowed  loop.   Rawlinson  and  otber  traveUera  have  deagnated 
it  the  Nahr-i-Darian/  or  Ab-i-Miandab— the  latber,  wliich  signifies 
*  Aver  between  two  waters/  being  a  perfectly  correct  de- 

Minau  scription  of  its  situation,  and  being  identical  with  the 
modern  ooiitractioii  Minau  (i.e.  Mian-i-ab) — while  Colonel 
P).  1]  ciills  it  the  Ab-i-Khurd.  Af>**r  leaving  the  cutting  through 
the  rock  which  is  said  by  Rawlinson  to  be  300  yards  louii  and 
15  feot  broad,*  it  passes  into  the  sandy  soil  behind  the  town,  and  here 
its  level  was  till  lately  regulated  by  artificial  dams,  of  which  the 
most  cnriouB  is  a  bmd,  thrown  right  across  the  ravine  cut  by  the 
canal  and  supporting  a  quaintly  irregular  bridge,  the  roadway  of 
which  is  stone-payed,  and  runs  sharply  uphill  on  one  side  in  order 
to  reach  the  top  of  the  bank,  where  is  a  ruined  gateway  and  guard- 
house. This  bridge  is  called  the  Pul-i-Lashher.  When  I  in- 
spected it  no  water  was  flowinpr  through  the  arches  of  the  hinid^ 
whilst  I  have  already  mentioneii  that  on  entering  the  town  I  was 
able  to  ford  the  shrunken  continuation  of  the  same  canal  at  a  point 
further  to  the  east.  The  reason  of  its  failure  has  been  the  rupture 
of  Valerian's  bund  and  bridge,  by  which  the  level  of  the  river,  at 
the  point  where  it  formerly  fed  the  cnnal.  has  been  seriously 
lowered,  and  its  consequence  is  visible  in  the  desiccation  and 
sterility  that  have  overtaken  the  small  Mesopotamia  which  it  was 
intended  to  irrigate. 

I  have  Bo  frequently  used  the][term8  Valerian's  hwnd  and  bridge 
in  speaking  of  the  i>iind-i-Mizan^  that  it  will  be  well  now  to 
explain  that  T  have  only  done  so  in  deference  to  popular 
legend,  and  }>ecause  they  are  always  so  called;  but  in  no 
R^cause  I  believe  that  the  Emperor  Valerian  was  personally 
engaged  in  their  execution.  It  is  well  known  that  in  2(i0  a.d.  the 
Homan  Emperor,  in  attempting  to  relieve  Edessa,  was  taken 
prisoner  by  King  Sbapur,  who  for  seven  years  kept  him  in 
captivity  (it  is  said  in  tbe  castle  at  Shushter),  treating  him,  if  we 
are  to  believe  a  somewhat  questionable  legend^  with  extreme  cruelly 
and  indignity,  and  perpetuating  his  insults  even  upon  the  monarch's 
corpse.  In  the  Shah  Nameh  of  the  Persian  epic  poet,  Firdusi, 
occurs  an  interesting  pjissage,  in  vvluuii  the  conqueiw  is  said  to 

*  The  name  Darian  (which  is  a  contraction  of  Darabian)  iscoms  to  ^iug^^^a 
connection  witli  Dariu.s.  \v}io  mny  coBoeivably  have  anticipated  tbe  BaBnanifln 
kings  in  thf  watt  rworks  of  Sluishtt.-r. 

'  Journal  of  the  J{.(i.6.,  vol.  ix.  p.  76. 
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liave  enlisted  the  engineering  skill  of  a  Roman  prisoner^  who  was 
captured  on  the  same  occasion,  to  build,  or  perhaps  to  rebuild,  the 
(l^ken)  bund  and  bridge,  tiie  freedom  of  the  captive  beinpf  the 

reward  of  success.  The  Roman's  name  is  given  as  Baranush.  or 
Yaranus,  and  with  the  spoil  taken  in  the  Emperoi  's  camp  the  cost 
may  very  likely  have  be^n  defrayed.  I  cannot,  however,  ascertain 
that  there  is  any  otlier  historical  basis  than  this  very  vicarious 
connection  for  the  association  of  Valerian's  own  name  with  these 
works.  Thei-e  is  no  independent  ground  for  believing  that  he  was 
possessed  of  an  aptitude  for  hydraulics;  nor  would  a  captive  soYeretgn 
as  a  rule  be  of  much  service  if  converted  into  a  civil  engineer. 
Valerian's  name  is  also  attached  to  the  first  dam,  or  Bund-i-Kaisar, 
over  the  Gerger  Canal ;  but  upon  no  superior  foundation. 

Having  described  the  character  and  features  of  the  various 
mason  I  y  and  waterworks  at  Shushter,  let  me  now  endeavour  to 
Explana-  explain  the  purpose  wliicb,  Severn lly  or  in  combination, 
^i^it^ft  were  intended  to  ser\  e.    Of  such  explanations  as 

hydraulics  \^yq  been  funushed  by  earlier  writers,  and  of  which  some 
are  incorrect  and  others  impossible,  that  of  Hawlinson  is  based  at 
once  upon  the  most  exhaustive  knowledge  and  the  most  accurate  in- 
formation.^ There  are,  however,  I  think,  sufficient  reasons  why  it 
cannot  be  implicitly  accepted.  It  rests  upon  the  assumption  that 
Ardeshir,  or  his  son  Shapur,  before  any  dam  existed  upon  the 
Kamn,  or  the  latter  had  as  yet  been  utilised  for  irrigation  purposes, 
cut  the  artificial  canal  of  the  Gerger — a  colossal  work — for  no  reason 
what+'ver  except  possibly  the  strategical  advantage  that  might 
thence  \h'  derived,  and  that  the  level  of  the  main  river  being  thus 
lowered,  and  the  town  deprived  ot"  water,  the  bed  of  the  former  was 
then  paved,  the  big  hand  built,  the  Gergt  r  dammed,  and  the  tunnel 
pierced  in  order  to  supply  the  city  and  its  suburbs.  I  venture  to 
suggest  a  different  order  of  events,  more  compatible  both  with 
probability  and  with  the  natural  features. 

Tradition,  with  probable  justice,  assigns  either  to  Ardeshk  or 
to  Shapur  the  construction  of  the  first  great  public  works  upon  the 
Karun.  We  may  believe  that  either  the  father  or  the 
GcSger'*'^  son.  recoguitiing  the  icsuU.^  that  might  be  expected  from 
Otnal  jv  proper  fertilisation  of  the  fields  outside  the  to>vn, 
ordered  the  erection  of  the  great  bund  across  tlie  river  in  order  to 

'  Journal  pf  the  R.G.S.,  vol.ix.  pp.  73  G.  I  reject  M.  Dit  u la foy's explanation, 
which  is  as  unsatisfactory  as  his  map  is  erroneous  (JJArt  outigM,  pp.  110-111). 
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hold  up  its  waters,  and  the  ezcayation  of  the  tannel  and  Minau 
Canal  leading  therefrom,  in  order  to  cany  off  a  different  portion  of 
the  waters  so  collected  for  irrigation  purposes.  Before  long,  how- 
ever, the  river,  scouring  u  soft  and  friable  bed,  deepened  its 
channel  and  ceased  to  fill  the  canal,  a  process  which  would  be 
accelerated,  if,  as  is  t>robabit',  the  bund  had  also  broken  down.  It 
was  at  this  critic^kl  juncture  tiiat  we  may  assume  the  eugineering 
ability  of  the  Roman  prisoner  to  have  been  invoked  in  order  to 
redress  the  evil,  and  the  series  of  waterworks  which  have  made  both 
the  place  and  its  founders  famous,  to  have  been  initiated  in  their 
entirety.  Realising  the  difficnlty  of  repairing  the  hand  and  of 
adequately  controlling  the  often  swollen  torrent  of  the  Karon  as 
long  as  there  remained  no  other  exit  for  its  superfluous  waters,  the 
monarch  or  the  engineer  uvUercd  the  excavation  of  the  Gerger 
Canal  through  the  rock  on  the  easteni  side  of  the  lowii.  No 
sooner  was  tin*  cutting  tiiji>iied  than  the  eiiiiie  voluuieofthe  Karun 
rushed  through  it,  entii-ely  deserting  the  old  river  bed,  a  fact  which 
I  regard  as  estabUslied  by  two  considerations.  At  some  distance 
below  the  Gerger  bundy  where  are  the  existing  water-mills,  is 
another  artificial  hmdy  on  which  are  the  remains  of  numerous  dis- 
nsed  water-mills  at  such  a  height  above  the  present  level  of  the 
canal  that  it  is  obvious  they  must  have  been  placed  there  when  the 
canal  occupied  a  much  higher  level.  Further,  throughout  the 
entire  course  of  the  Gerger  from  Shushter  to  Band-i-Kir,  whilst 
the  canal  at  presi  iit  occupies  a  narrow  bed  of  from  GU  to  70  yards 
in  width  with  steep  banks,  there  are  visible  at  distances  varying 
from  a  few  vards  to  half  a  mile  from  these  inland,  others  and 
higher  banks,  now  standing  up  like  cliii'  walls  from  the  plain,  but 
nnmistakably  indicating  a  time  w  hen  they  formed  the  coniines  ol 
a  much  larger  and  more  powerful  stream. 

The  Karun  having  thus  been  emptied  into  the  Gerger  Ganal» 
the  big  bund  was  rebuilt,  or,  if  no  previous  operations  be  attributed 
Building  of  ^  Ardeshir,  was  now,  along  with  the  tunnel,  constructed 
J»e  big  for  the  first  time.  Simultaneously  the  opportunity  was 
seized  for  raising  and  paviiiLT  tlie  river-bed  below  the 
castl*'  rork.  in  order  t^^*  prevent,  any  turlher  detritinn  of  the  bottom. 
These  undertakm^s  being  cninpleted,  and  tlie  system  of  irrigation 
which,  according  to  my  hypotht  -is.  was  their  main,  if  not  their 
sole  niison  d\'fre,  being  available  for  use,  orders  were  now  given 
partially  to  dam  the  Gerger  Canal,  so  as  to  turn  back  the  Kama 
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into  its  original  bed.    At  this  stage,  then,  were  oonstmcted  the 

various  bunds  that  obstruct  tJio  course  of  the  Gerger,  whose 
diiniiiished  contents  naturally  receded  from  the  broad  channel 
which  they  had  hitherto  occupied,  and  in  process  01  time  cut  for 
themselves  tlieir  present  narrow  and  sinuous  track,  which  has  only 
to  be  followed  down  to  Bund-i-Kir  to  show  that  it  cannot  at  any 
time  have  been  artificially  cut  by  man. 

Sach  is  the  explanatbn  which  I  offer  of  the  hydraulic  and 
engineering  works  of  Shushter.  They  may  be  summed  up  in  the 
following  propositions : — ^Valerian's  bund  was  built  (the  bridge  being 
raised  upon  it  so  as  to  admit  of  communication  with  the  opposite 
bank,  and  particularly  with  Dizful)  in  order  to  hold  up  the  waters 
of  the  Karun  Wn-  irrigation  purposes.'  The  Miuau  L  anal  was  cut 
in  order  to  convey  the  waters  thus  dammed  to  the  kinds  behind  the 
towns,  wliicli  were  otherwise  wholly  without  water-supply.  The 
Gerger  Canal  was  cut,  not  for  independent  purposes  of  irrigation, 
but  simply  in  order  to  facilitate  the  above  operations,  and  to  cany 
off  the  surplus  waters  of  the  main  river.^  In  fact,  a  utilitarian 
purpose  was  behind  each  of  these  great  undertakings,  which,  at  a 
distance  of  sixteen  hundred  years,  survive  to  demonstrate  the  public 
spirit  and  the  spacious  conception  of  their  illustrious  founder. 

Upon  arriving  at  Shushter — ^which,  thsnks  to  my  just  apprecia- 
tion both  of  the  steam-power  of  the  '  Susa  '  and  of  the  mendacity 
of  Jier  engineer,  I  succeeded  in  <li)ing  about  nine  liours  in  advance 
of  the  passengers  by  the  canal — 1  forwarded  my  credentials  to  the 

'  ConsCjucutly  I  reject  tin-  tlnory  ut"  Loftus,  for  which  I  do  not  see  any 
foundation,  that  the  Buud-i  Mi^an  wiis  constructed,  partly  so  to  provide  a 
fbmiAitioii  for  the  bridge,  partly  to  aocumolate  a  sheet  of  watw  befora  the  uwtie 
for  the  delectation  of  its  occupant. 

-  The  irrigation  theory,  and  the  recent  date  of  the  contraction  of  the  Gexger, 
which  have  both  been  urged,  arc  nc*,'iitive(l  by  the  fact  mentioned  by  Layard,  that 
•  the  excavations  at  fcjhu-shtcr,  and  particularly  the  step"?  !c'n<h'ng  from  the  town 
to  the  bed  of  the  canal,  which  are  evidently  very  ancient,  art:  carried /t/  the j^rcsenf 
level  of  the  Ab-i-Gerger  {Journal  of  the  RM.S.,  vol.  xvi.  p.  60).  The  origin  ul 
the  name  Oeiger  is  doubtfiil.  It  may  be  onomatopoeic  (from  the  sound  of  the 
wator  gurgling  through  the  tunnels  of  the  dam).  Compare  the  origin  of  the  wdl 
Zenxem  at  Mecca,  On  the  other  hand,  a  native  historian  says  it  was  so  called 
from  a  colony,  wlio  cam*'  to  Shushter  from  Gerger  in  Azerbaijan.  In  the  time  of 
Timur  the  Ofrtjer  wiis  known  a.»^  Do  Dank,  and  the  Shuteit  (which  i8  a  modem 
appellation,  diminutive  of  Shat,  i.e.  river),  or  Karun  prop<^  r,  as  Cbehnr  Dank,  from 
the  proportionsof  water— two-sixths  and  four-sixths— tliat  tlowed  in  the  Iwochan- 
nela.  The  name  Maahzekaa,  strictly  belonging  to  the  Cbehar  Dank»  was  also 
commonly  applied  to  both. 
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Governor,  and  intimated  my  desire  to  pay  an  early  call.  The 
caBtomary  civilities  passed  in  the  interim,  consiBting  of  preeenta 
The  citadel  ^  thot^  and  Bweetmeats  from  the  Nisam^  and  tips 
of  oorrespondiDg  or  superior  value  to  his  servantB  from 
myself.  In  the  afternoon  I  rode  to  the  eitadel  at  the  hour  fixed 
for  the  interview.  This  building,  to  which  are  annexed  barracks 
and  an  aijsenal,  is  situat/ed  on  the  summit  and  at  the  extremity  of  the 
rock,  \\  liere  it  rises  with  a  precipitous  face  of  over  one  hundi-ed 
feet  from  the  river-bed.  ^Jature  has  designated  this  locality  as  the 
obvious  site  for  a  citadel,  and  from  the  days  of  Shapur  downwards 
it  has  been  occupied  by  a  kaleh,  or  fort,  w  liich  at  the  time  of  tiie 
Arab  conquest  was  known  by  the  name  of  Selasil.^  The  present 
edifice  is  a  modem  structure,  oontainiog  no  remains  of  the  ancient 
castle,  while  it  has  been  farther  altered  and  modernised  by  the 
reigning  Grovemor,  who  has  rebuilt  the  habitable  portion  in  the 
shape  of  a  lofty  two-storeyed  tower,  from  whose  summit  a  mag- 
nificent panorama  is  enjoyed  of  the  river  scenery  and  town,  'i  lie 
entire  space  occupied  by  the  buiUiinga  is  said  to  be  three  or  four 
acres,  and  th«^  walls  of  the  barracks  are  looplioled  towards  the 
city,  from  which  they  are  separated  by  an  open  plot — a  very 
necessary  precaution  in  a  place  of  such  unstable  quietude  as 
Shushter,  where  Governor  and  people  have  often  been  engaged  in 
bloody  conflict.  The  hUeh  is  entered  by  a  gateway  glittering  with 
the  showy  tiles  that  represent  the  debauched  taste  of  modem  Persian 
art,  and  its  interior  contains  some  pretty  garden-terraces  and  points 
of  outlook.  Nothing,  indeed,  could  be  fairer  than  the  landscape 
from  the  large  open  window  at  which  I  sat  with  the  Nizam.  The 
river,  emerging  from  the  rugged  mountain  range,  sunned  itst^lf 
placidly  in  the  l)road  sweep  below  tlie  cliH',  while  on  its  further 
bank  stretched  a  park-like  expanse  of  ground,  dotted  with  venerable 
trees.  One  of  the  rooms  in  the  castle  contained  a  large  tank  of  * 
running  water  in  the  centre,  above  which  was  placed  a  wooden 
platform  or  lounge,  A)r  purpoees  of  slumber  or  repose.  It  breathed 
a  coolness  beyond  expression* 

The  then  Governor  of  Arabistan,  whose  official  title  was  the 
Nizam-es-Bultiineh,  had  only  within  the  last  two  years  been 
appointed  to  that  office,  but  during  this  time  he  seemed  to  have 
acquired  a  fair  reputation  for  justice  as  well  as  energy  of  adminis- 

'  I(knti(ie(I  by  some  with  the  Hele  of  Ptolemy  and  AmmiauusMarcellinuB,  who 
mcQt  ion  it  as  one  of  the  four  great  towns  of  Susiana. 
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tratioii.  Though  neither  of  good  family  nor  distingoished  ante- 
cedents, I  found  him  to  poflsesB  the  inimitable  manners  of  aPersianf 
rpj^^  gentleman,  which  were  also  shared  by  his  younger  brother,| 
SwHwiSr  •Saad-el-Mnlk,  then  Governor  of  Bnshire.  His  con- 
versation contained  the  usual  flatten*  and  assurance  of 
frit'iully  sentiments  towards  the  Enfjlish  pe(<pl(\  pitched  in  n  more 
than  ordinarily  persuasive  key.  Accepting  his  protestations,  I 
asked  him  point-blank  why  he  did  nut  testify  their  sincerity  by 
endeavonring  to  remove  the  obstacles  that  had  been  so  g^tuitoosly ' 
placed  in  the  way  of  the  English  firm  who,  in  response  to  an  in- 
vitation from  his  sovereign,  had  commenced  mercantile  operations 
upon  the  river.  He  answered  that  he  had  done,  and  would  continue 
to  do,  everything  in  his  power — a  statement  that  did  not  precisely 
tslly  with  what  I  knew  both  of  his  previous  attitude  and  of  his 
personal  interests,  which  were  believed  to  be  directly  concerned  in 
excludintif  the  British  fVoin  the  upper  Karun.  some  sort  of  cunces-  \ 
sion  for  its  navigation  having  been  granted  to  his  ])rother.  Inti- 
mating courteously  that  it  was  open  to  him  to  give  much  more 
practical  evidenci*  of  sympathy  in  the  future,  I  next  related  the 
tale  of  his  subordinate,  the  Mirza,  upon  whom  he  undertook  to 
bestow  a  suitable  rebuke. 

The  Arsenal  at  Shushter  which  adjoins  the  Castle,  and  which 
I  visited,  was  said  to  contain  3,000  Wemdl  rifles ;  though  none  of 
the  garrison-troops  whom  I  saw,  and  who  are  said  to 
consist  of  six  companies  of  in&ntry,  as  well  as  a  detach- 
ment of  artillery  with  two  Uchatius  mountain  guns,  were  armed 
with  that  weapon.  Included  in  the  arsenal  are  also  some  old 
bronze  guns,  one  of  which  dates  from  the  Sefavi  times,  whil*'  the 
second  was  cast  at  Hawizeh  by  Nadir  Shah,  and  the  third  was  a 
present  from  Nicholas  I.  of  Russia  to  Abbas  ^lirza  at  the  close  of 
the  war  in  1828.  'J'iie  Persians  firmly  believe  that  the  latter  was 
triumphantly  carried  off  by  them  on  the  field  of  battle. 

After  I  had  left  him,  and  during  the  remainder  of  my  stay  in 
Shushter,  he  continued  to  pay  me  every  possible  attention,  placing 
the  '  Susa'  absolutely  at  my  disposal  for  the  return  journey 
to  Ahwaz,  offering  me  a  horse,  which,  as  I  proposed 
leaving  l)y  river,  I  could  not  accept,  and  subsequently  a  set  of 
elfL'.'intly-chased  silver  cott'ee-rups,  which  also  I  declined,  having 
no  equivalent  present  to  make  in  return.  When  I  left  tln^  town, 
which  was  very  late  at  night,  in  order  that  the  boat  might  start  at 
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sunrise,  In-  was  most  aiixious  that  I  should  not  ride  out  to  the 
place  ot  anchorage  till  the  next  morning,  in  order  that  he  might 
send  a  large  moanted  escort  with  me. 

The  stardng^point  and  terminus  of  navigation  on  the  Ab*i* 
Gerger  is  at  a  spot  called  Shelailieh,  between  six  and  seven  miles 
SMo^ntof  Mow  the  town,  the  course  of  the  canal  above  that  point 
tiM  o«i«er  i)eing  obstracted  b^  more  than  one  semi-natoral,  semi* 
artificial  bund,  although  the'  Assyria ' in  1842  succeeded  in  thread- 
ing a  passage  to  within  two  miles  of  the  city.    At  Shelailieh, 
where  is  a  miserable  village  on  the  right  l)ank,  l  oats  are  in  the 
habit  of  lading  or  unlading  their  cargo,  wlucli  must  i>e  conveyed 
to  or  from  Shushter  on  donkeys  or  mules.    1  fancy  that  by  a  little 
bliisting  a  channel  could  be  opened  to  a  point  nearer  the  town,  and 
chat  the  nuisance  of  this  rather  lengthy  land  portage  might  accord* 
ingly  be  abridged.   My  descent  of  the  Grerger  Canal  as  fiur  aa 
Bnnd-i-Kir  occupied  7^  hours,  the  same  time  being  consumed 
between  Bund-i-Kir  and  Ahwaz.  The  canal  follows  a  very  tortuous 
course)  and  has  worn  in  time  a  bed  deeply  sunk  between  banks  of 
clay,  the  old  banks  on  the  higher  level  looking  strangely  forlorn  in 
the  absence  of  the  big  stream  which  they  once  confined.    There  is 
far  more  and  thicker  jungle  on  the  banks  of  the  Gerger  than  on 
those  of  tlie  Karun  ;  and  throughout  oitr  voyage  winged  game, 
starting  up  from  the  water  s  edge»  whiiTed  over  our  heads  from  one 
bank  to  tlie  other.    Tlie  average  width  of  the  canal  is  from  60  to 
75  yards ;  and  a  boat  of  over  100  feet  would  find  it  almost  impos- 
sible to  make  some  of  the  turns. 

As  a  special  compliment  the  Nizam  had  sent  two  of  his  suite  to 
accompany  me  as  far  as  Ahwaz.  They  were  also  bearers  of  letters 
The  Mirza  *<>  Mirzft,  whom,  howevor,  I  had  now  so  entirely  for- 
•8*"  gotten  in  my  satisfaction  at  having  successfully  accom- 
plished the  journey,  and  at  having  further  caught  the  *  Shushan,' 
which  was  to  wait  fur  me  up  to  a  certain  date  at  Ahwaz.  that  I 
went  on  board  Messrs.  Lynch's  steamer  without  lending  a  thought 
to  my  obstractiouist  professor  of  a  few  days  before.  I  was  just 
turning  in  at  1  a.m.,  when  a  knock  at  my  cabin-door  revealed  the 
figure  of  the  Mirza,  slightly  the  worse  for  liquor,  and  in  a  pitiable 
condition  of  mingled  humiliation  and  fright.  He  explained  that 
the  Kizam  had  written  him  a  severe  reprimand,  and  had  threatened 
to  cancel  a  whole  year's  salary  for  his  behaviour  on  my  upward 
journey ;  and  he  submissively  implored  me  to  write  a  parting 
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letter  to  his  chief,  saying  that  my  vengeance  was  satisfied,  andl 
requesting  that  no  farther  panishment  should  be  imposed.    T  had  I 
no  wish  to  indict  an  injury  upon  the  poor  ^Tetch,  who  had  alreadyJ 
suffered  so  serioos  a  fright  that  he  would  be  most  unlikely  to  repeafm 
the  same  tactics  when  the  next  English  visitor  should  ascend  the 
riyer ;  so  I  wrote  the  desired  epistle,  and  we  parted  good  friends. 
Bnt  whenever  I  hear  mentioned  the  name  of  the  Karon  river,  or 
of  the  rapids  of  Ahwaz,  amid  the  din  and  whirl  of  the  waters 
humming  over  the  ledges  there  intrudes  upon  my  memory  the 
vision  of  that  inimitable  Mirza,  seated  in  his  mat-lint  between  the 
two  melancholy  fratricidey,  with  the  silent  seykh,  the  imperilled 
sheikh)  and  the  stalwart  robber-son  looking  chilly  and  imperturb- 
ably  on. 

I  will  not  here  recapitulate  the  facts  set  forth  at  sufficient 
length  in  my  oommnnication  to  the  ^  Times/  and  of  which  the 
^    ...     attitude  of  the  various  Persian  officials  whom  I  en- 

i/ppo8ition 

to  BritiHh  countered  was  only  a  casual  illustration,  that  led  me  to 
Mvigauon  ^11^^  ^y^^^  ^^^^  ^  determined  attempt  was 

being  made  upon  the  spot  to  destroy,  by  means  of  a  general 
*  bovccy^'  the  value  of  the  Karun  Conc(^si(:m._  The  reasons  for 
8U^hfrp<)Hcy  w«'re  not  liara  to  seek.  'I'hp  ATab  sluiklis,  who  witli 
their  tribes  inhabit  the  banks  of  the  river  and  have  lor  long  enjoyed 
a  practical  independence  of  the  central  authority,  though  exceedingly 
well^-disposed  to  the  English  and  hostile  to  the  Persians,  whom 
they  detest,  disliked  the  intrusion  of  an  element  that  brought 
down  upon  them  the  attention,  dictation,  and  exactions  of  the 
Government,  and  that  located  Persian  officials  at  Ahwaz  and 
Mohammerah.  The  local  traders  resented  competition  with  the 
hallowed  monopoly  of  their  caravans.  The  Persian  officials,  alive 
to  tlie  great  possibilities  of  the  trade,  were  furious  at  seeing  it 
slip  through  their  iing'ers;  and,  thoufjh  they  had  never  hitherto 
lifted  a  little  tin ^  r  to  develop  the  route  themselves,  were  disgusted 
that  the  task  should  be  undertaken  by  those  from  whom  they 
could  expect  to  make  no  mudakhiland  to  receive  no  bribes*  Above 
all,  some  sort  of  concession  for  the  navigation  of  the  upper  river 
appeared  to  have  been  given  to  the  Gkjvemor  of  Bushire  and  to  a 
wealthy  merchant  of  the  same  place ;  and  there  wss  ground  for 
believing  that  the  Nizam's  interests  were  preoccupied  in  the  same 
direction,  and  that  he  was  secretly  aiming  at  retaining  the  monopoly 
ot  the  upper  river  in  Persian  hands. 
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At  the  time  T  wrot*'  tlmt  T  did  not  tliiiik  ilmt  these  tactics 
would  be  likely  in  the  luug  run  to  succeed ;  partly  because  every 
Prwpect  fresh  introdtiction  of  foreign  influence  into  Persia  had 
in  iim  met  with,  but  by  patience  had  ultimately  vanqaished,  tha 
same  antagonism,  partly  because  ibe  intrinsic  prospects  of  trade 
were  so  good  that  the  Persians  were  unlikely  for  long  to  torn  the 
cold  shoalder  npon  a  project  by  which  money  might  stick  to  their 
own  fingers,  and  because  the  GoFemment,  by  the  constmction  of 
public  buildings  and  of  a  telegraphic  wire,  had  already  shown  a 
personal,  even  if  a  selfish,  interest  in  the  development  uf  the  con- 
cprii.  After  a  lapse  of  one  and  a  half  year  T  will  now  narrate 
how  far  these  anticipations  have  been  realised,  and  what  was  the 
position  of  affairs  in  the  summer  of  1891. 

Of  the  steps  that  have  since  been  taken  for  the  furtherance  of 
trade  either  by  the  Persian  or  the  British  aothorities,  three  were 
recommended  1^  me  in  1689  as  essential.  The  first  of 
qQ^nT  these  was  an  arrangement  for  the  navigation  of  the  river 
vffV^  above  Ahwaz  in  correspondence  with  the  steamers 
runnin<^  below.  The  *  Snsa  *  now  navigates  the  Gerger  to  Shushter 
in  c'oniii*ction  with  Persian  vessels  on  the  lower  river,  while  the 
*  Slnishan,'  whicli  was  presentpd  by  Messrs.  lA'nch  tu  tlie  Persian 
(lovernnient,  plies  on  I  iit'  Shiitcit  iu  connection  with  the  '  Blosse 
Tjynch  '  below.  There  is  thus  a  double  steam  servicv  in  existence 
from  Mohammerah  to  Shushter.  Secondly,  a  British  \  ice-Consul 
has  most  wisely  been  appointed  at  Mohammerah,  and  has  already 
found  time  to  pen  an  official  report  to  his  department.'  And, 
thirdly,  an  attempt  is  now  being  made  by  the  Imperial  Bank,  in 
co-operation  with  the  Persian  Government,  to  reopen  the  northern 
road  from  Khorremabad  to  Dizfnl,  about  which  I  have  spoken  as  a 
future  trade  artery  into  the  interior  of  Persia,  'i'lie  Persians  are 
slowlv  bnihling  caravanserais  upon  this  route,  and  iti  a  still  more 
leisurely  fashion  are  taking  8t<»]>s  to  check  the  hiwless  vasrarie?  of 
the  Sagwand  and  Derikwand  tribes  of  Lurs,  who  are  usually  out 
on  the  waivpath,  and  who  have  up  till  now  rendered  this  section  of 
road  qnite  unsafe  for  merchandise.  A  little  firmness  on  the  part 
of  the  Central  Government  wonld  result  in  the  suppression  of 
these  sporadic  disorders,  and  would  give  the  new  commercial 
avenue  that  fiiir  chance  which  has  hitherto  been  denied  to  it*  I 
think  it  unlikely" that  the  through /wMv/o/t,  or  wagon-service,  from 
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Shttshter  to  TeheraO)  which  has  been  talked  abont,  will  be  oiganised 
for  some  time  to  come,  owing  to  the  expense  that  would  be  eatuled 
in  constnicting  the  requisite  roadway.  But  upon  the  rougher  and 
more  monntainoas  sections  of  the  route  mule  transport  may  still 
be  wisely  employed,  and  with  greater  security  improvements  will 
gradually  follow. 

Among  other  measures  that  have  Ix^en  adopted  by  the  Persian 
Government  may  be  mentioned  the  reconstruction  of  a  telegraphic 
Public  formerly  in  existence  between  Khorremabad  and 

wortcH  Disfal  (in  connection  with  Teheran),  and  its  extension  to 
Shnshtor,  Ahwaz,  and  Mohammerah.  Like  most  such  works^ 
however,  in  Persia,  this  has  been  badly  executed ;  and  the  wire  is 
usually  cut  in  the  troubled  belt  of  Lnr  country  of  which  I  have 
spoken.  There  are  times,  indeed,  when  in  this  region  the  authority 
of  the  Central  Government  is  absolutely  nil.  If  we  turn  our  gaze 
to  the  Kanin  itself,  a  more  gratifying  advance  may  be  recorded. 
My  ()l)st  mctivo  friends  have  disappeared  fi  »m  the  scene,  and  have 
been  replaced  by  officials,  if  not  of  perfect  friendliness,  at  least  of 
a  superior  stamp.  Bunder-i-Nasiri,  or  the  new  settlement  at 
Ahwaz,  is  now  a  flourishing  place,  containing  a  respectable  cluster 
of  government  buildings,  barracks  for  a  detachment  of  artillery 
and  two  companies  of  infantry  under  a  i^rHp^  a  large  caravanserai 
and  a  bazaar  at  the  landing-place  below  the  rapids,  and  a  similar 
caravanserai  in  course  of  erection  on  the  opposite  bank,  in  order 
to  attract  to  the  Kamn  the  trade  of  Hawizeh,  forty-five  miles 
distant  to  the  west.  At  Mohammerah  the  government  buildings 
have  been  completed  at  the  muutli  of  the  Haffar,  and  the  new 
setriement  is  called  Bunder  Sahib  Kerani.  Barracks  have  l)eeu 
raised  on  the  other  bank  of  the  river.  A  weekly  Persian  post  baa 
been  oiganised  between  Mohammerah  and  Shushter. 

By  far  the  most  remarkahh^  change,  however,  that  has  taken 
place  is  the  active,  though  tardily  aroused,  interest  of  the  Per8ians|| 
Native      themselvcs  in  the  river  traffic.   Instead  of  limiting  theirl 
^atecpriM  energi^  to  thwarting  the  efforte  of  Messrs.  Lynch,  they| 
have  set  about  the  task  of  cutting  them  out.    The  Nasirf 
C  'lnpanv,  already  mentioned,  is  responsible  for  this  new  develop- 
nicnt.    Its  leading  spirit  is  the  Muin-et-Tajar,  a  wealthy  mer- 
chant of  Bushire;  Sheikh  Mizal  Khnn,  det^»ctiiig  a  new  loopliole 
of  solvation  in  co-operation  with  those  whom  he  has  hitherto 
distrusted  and  feared,  has  joined  the  undertaking ;  and  there  is 
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not  a  doabfc  that  behind  both  looms  the  powerfal  personality  of  the 

Grand  Vizier,  the  Arain-es- Sultan.  It  is  this  company  who  have 
coiiistructt'd  the  Imildiiigs  ;il ready  mentioned  at  new  Alnvaz,  and 
who  have  also  laid  a  lipht  lioise  tramway,  with  a  three  feet  irfin«re, 
between  the  lower  and  the  upper  river.  One  of  their  steamers, 
the  'Nasiri/  phes  on  the  lower  river,  in  correspondence  with  the 
'Sasa'  on  the  upper,  towing  after  it  two  barges;  it  is  shortly  to 
be  replaced  by  two  larger  vessels.  Simultaneously  with. these 
evidences  of  activity,  schemes  have  been  heard  of,  also  of  Persian 
origin,  for  developing  by  irrigation  the  fertile  plains  on  either  side 
of  the  river,  for  establishing  a  pumping  station  at  Kajarieh,  and 
for  extensive  plantations  of  the  sugar-cane,  cereals,  and  the  date 
palm.  'I'he  value  of  land  is  rising  at  Mohammerah,  and  there  is 
abundant  reason  for  believing  tluit  the  i»tart  thus  made  will  be 
vigorously  ])ursued. 

It  is  only  natural  that  this  enterprise,  which,  while  perfectly 
legitjB^ta  and  even  praiseworthy,  has  been  conceived  in  a  spirit 
ffiritiHii  a\P^  undeniable  hostility  to  ^It?s8rs.  Lynch,  should  to  some 
^uneH  j/oxtent  have  affected  the  fortunes  of  the  English  oom- 
"^i^^^^ative  merchants  are  discouraged  and  even  prohibited 
from  shipping  their  goods  by  the  English  steamers,  in  spite  of  the 
lower  freights  offered  by  the  latter.  The  old  difficulty  of  depots, 
wharves,  and  warehouses  remains  unsolved,  foreigners  being  f  -r- 
bidden  to  erect  these  necessaiy  appurtenances  of  successful  traffic 
themselves ;  and  the  Persian  Government  being  slow  to  fulfil  their 
part  of  the  original  concession.  The  long-promised  regulation  of 
the  customs,  though  more  than  once  authorised  at  Teheran,  has 
never  been  carried  out  on  the  spot,  and,  in  the  utter  insecurity  of 
the  oonntry  north  of  Dizful,  facilities  for  caravan  traffic  into  the 
interior  may  be  said  not  as  yet  to  exist.  Messrs.  Lynch  have, 
with  nnabated  energy,  sustained  their  fortnightly  service  to  Ahwas, 
carrying,  for  the  most  part,  their  own  goods,  sngar,  copper,  and 
cotton  &brics,  and,  for  return  freights,  buying  wheat,  sesame  seed, 
and  other  local  products.  In  the  year  1890  they  also  conveyed 
2,000  passengers.  In  the  same  year  the  figures  of  Mohammerah 
trade,  both  English  and  Persian,  were  returned  as  follows  in 
the  Vice-Consular  report  :  Imports  1 10, MO/.,  exports  5-],  100^. 
Traffic  is  still,  for  the  reasons  that  i  have  specified,  chiefly  local  in 
character;  but  the  interests  of  the  Persians  will  lead  them  in  time 
to  insist  npon  those  conditions  by  which  a  wider  and  proportionately 
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more  remunerative  extension  may  bo  secured  ;  ami.  as  long  <i.s  the 
rivalry  is  a  fair  one,  and  British  commerce  is  not  li.iiii})ered  by 
open  malti  nr^t'n  or  by  a  tacit  conspiracy  of  obstriKt ion,  the 
devolnpment  of  Persian  ref?onrces  by  Persian  as  well  as  by  foreign  < 
means  should  meet,  not  with  suspicion,  bat  with  encouragement.  M 
PeTBonally,  I  hope  that  a  day  may  amve  when  the  two  agencies^/ 
may  be  foond  engaged  in  sympathetic  alliance.    What  I  have  saidf  ^ 
vrill  show,  that  though  afiairs  are  moving  slowly,  they  are  yet 
moving,  on  the  banks  and  waters  of  the  Karan  river.  Anticipatic 
warned  by  the  failure  of  those  who  blew  so  load  and  fo 
trumpet  over  the  opening  of  the  river  to  foreign  trade 
should  be  careful  not  as  yet  to  risk  too  jubikiut  a  strain.  Bui 
omens  are  decidedly  favourable,  and  another  decade  may  be  expected 
to  mark  a  more  positive  advance. 


c  c  1 
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CHAPTER  XXVI 

TBB  NAVY 

The  Spanish  fleet  thou  can'st  not  see,  bccaiute 
It  is  not  yet  in  sight. 

B.  B.  8HBBIDAV,  Tks  Orttie,  act  ii.  sc.  ii. 

I  UIOHT  almost  borrow  a  hint  for  the  contente  of  this  chapter  from 
the  fiunouB  chapter  on  Snakes  in  loehmd,  which  said  merely 

'There  are  no  snakes  in  Iceland/  It  is  scarcely  less 
dreftd  of    difficult  to  discoTsr  the  traces  or  existence  of  a  Persian 

Naw.  Bravft  and  vietorions  as  tht'  I'l -  -i.m^  li.ivt-^  filwwwi 
themselws  at  diff'Ti'!it  «'p<)clis  n^L^UjUjJ^  nf>  <>n«^  Juts  (n  t-rv<'nt urecl 
"jvfTT;  tn  H'lw  iHtiiinml  /H'ri'-M<"tt'r  n<  t.>  indjlllltte  tliat  tlifv  have 
betras  t'd  tli**  :?niallost  piH)ticieMc^-  at  s(\a.  It  would  be  difficult,  and 
perLaps  impossiOie,  in  tl  f  i  t  !\ of  tb.'  w-nrld  to  find  a  country 
possessing  two  considerable  seaboards,  and  admirably  situated  for 
trade,  which  has  so  absolutely  ignored  its  advantages  in  both  re- 
spects, and  which  has  never  in  modem  times  either  produced  a 
navigator,  or  manned  a  merchant  fleet,  or  fought  a  naval  battle. 
Cicero  wrote  in  one  of  his  letters  to  Atticns,  *  [Pompeii]  omne 
consilium  Themistocleum  est ;  existimat  enim,  qui  mare  teneat,  eum 
necesse  esse  rerum  potiri.'  *  But  no  Persian  monarch  since  tlie  days 
of  Xerxes^  has  shared  the  opinion  of  ''J']ieniisto<*les  or  of  Pompey, 
unless  we  except  the  Sassanian  Shapur  II.  ('310-379  A.D.).  who  is 
said  to  have  gained  the  appellation  Zhulaktaf  or  '  Lord  of  the 
Shoulders,'  from  liaving  dislocated  the  shoulders  of  all  his  captives,* 
in  a  campaign  against  the  Arab  pirates  of  his  maritime  border,  and 

*  The  fleets  of  Maidonias  and  Xerxes  were  manoed,  not  by  Persians,  bat  bgr 
sailors  from  the  tributary  provinces  of  tlie  empire.  In  none  of  the  Afth^fti^f^^OT 

sculptures  is  there  any  trace  of  naval  aflairs 

*  This  is  the  aceount  of  Masudi.  Miikhond  says  he  strung  his  prisoners  to- 
gether  by  pien  ing  n  liole  through  their  shoul<ler8.  Gibbon  errooeousljr  spells  the 
title  Dhulaknaf  or  Protector  of  the  Nation. 
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to  have  traded  with  India.  At  times,  indeed,  in  the  pages  of  Persian 
history  we  oome  across  ludicrons,  because  unconscions,  examples 
of  the  terror  of  the  marine  element  that  is  common  to  that  people. 
In  April  1442,  one  Abdar  Rezak  being  ^sent  on  a  mission  from 
Shah  Rnkh,  the  grandson  of  Timnr,  to  an  Indian  king,  weighed 
anchor  from  Ormuz.  Tlie  unwilling  voyager  has  left"  the  following 
delightful  account  of  his  sensationr? : — 

As  soon  as  I  caught  the  smell  of  the  vessel  and  all  the  terrors  of 
the  sea  presented  themselves  before  me,  I  fell  into  so  deep  a  swoon  that 
for  three  days  respiration  alone  indicated  that  life  renminrrl  within  me. 
WTien  I  came  a  little  to  myself,  the  merchants  cried  with  one  voice 
that  the  time  for  navigation  was  passed,  and  that  everyone  who  put  to 
sea  at  this  season  was  alone  responsible  for  his  death,  since  he  voluntarily 
placed  himself  in  peril.  All  with  one  accord  having  sacrificed  the  sum 
which  they  had  paid  for  freight  in  the  ships  abandoned  their  project^ 
and  after  some  difficulties  disembarked  at  the  port  of  Muscat.^ 

The  ambassador,  however,  dared  not  thus  sacrifice  his  mission 

to  his  fears,  and  he  succeeded  in  safely  reaching  his  destination. 
Upon  his  return  voyage  from  INfanu^alore  ill  forlun*'  again  con- 
demned him  to  ])«'  cMught  in  a  storm  ;  and  again  the  anguish 
Howed  in  rich  metaphor  from  his  hyperbolical  pen  ; — 

With  tears  in  my  eyes  I  gave  myself  up  for  lost.  Through  the 
effiscts  of  the  stupor  and  of  the  profound  sadness  to  which  I  became  a 
ptey,  I  remained  like  the  sea,  with  my  lips  dry  and  my  eyes  moist. 
The  agitation  of  the  waters  caused  my  body  to  melt  like  salt  which  is 
dissolved  ;  the  violence  of  the  deluge  annihilated  and  utterly  dispersed 
the  firmness  which  sustained  me,  and  my  mind,  hitherto  so  strong,  was 
like  the  ice  which  is  suddenly  exposed  to  the  heat  of  the  month 
Tamouz ;  even  now  my  heart  is  troubled  and  agitated  as  it  were  a  fish 
taken  out  of  fresh  water. 

In  the  pri'xiou.s  century  the  poet  llufiz,  having  atlaiiuU  a 
great  repntntifm  in  the  Kast,  had  r.-ceived  an  invitation  tV(«m  tlie 
Mussulman  Iviiig  of  the  Deccan  to  ])ay  him  a  visit  at  his  Court  in 
India.  The  poet  vmit,  ridiiy  et  vichts  est.  Havintr  *  tti  barked  at 
Ormuz,  he  fell  so  dreadfully  sea-sick  that  he  insisted  on  being  put 
ashore  again;  and  as  soon  as  he  regained  his  1  cloved  Shiraz, 
oomposed  an  ode,^  which  was  an  miconscions  imitation  of  the 
celebrated  lines  of  his  Roman  prototype  fourteen  centuries  before. 

'  Jndm  in  the  Fifteenth  Ct  nturn  (JIakluyt  Society),  p.  7. 
'  Vide  Brigg  b  IWisJUat  vol.  iU  pp.  348-9. 
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Illi  robur  et  a's  triplex 

Circa  pectus  orat,  qui  fragilem  truci 

Comriiisit  pelago  ratem 

Primus,  nee  tiniuit  pra'cipitem  Africum 

Decertiintf'iii  Aquilonihus, 

Nec  tristes  Hyadas,  uec  rabiem  Noti.* 

Hafiz  ftnd  Abdur  Rezak  were  no  nnMr  examples  of  their 

countnTiien.    In  fhv  Caspian  JSea  navigation  by  Persians  was 
unknown.    In  the  Pei*sian  (iull'  it  was  entirely  in  tin-  hands  of  the 
Arab  tribes,  who  had  ci-(>>stMl  ovfr  tVuni  the  Ara))ian  mainland,  and 
roh>nised  the  entire  niai-itime  bordt-r  of  Iran.    Tkt'^  i iWf^* 
^n|j|fPiaamii--3ta.Jia^i-i^-KiAni^  wyit^  titnitl  ;  from  the  eiglltii  to"  tn'e 

sixteenth  century  they  retained  the  trade  of  tlie  seas,  and  their 
merchant  fleets  penetrated  to  India,  to  Ceylon,  to  the  Malay 
Peninsula,  and  to  China;  even  to  this  yery  day  the  native  naviga^- 
tion  of  the  Gulf  is  in  their  hands.  When  that  sea  was  thrown 
open  to  European  vessels,  by  the  discovery  of  Vasoo  da  Gama,  and 
the  buccaneering  ex])edition8  of  Alfonso  d' Albuquerque,  it  was 
into  European  and  not  into  Persian  hands  that  the  entire  conimeive 
fell  ;  and  the  successive  mono|K>lies  of  Portngal,  HulLiud.  and 
(ireat  Britain  will  I>e  related  in  another  chapter.  So  utterly 
deficient  were  the  Persians  in  any  naval  capacities,  that  when 
Shah  Abbas  wanted  to  possess  himself  of  the  mercantile  emporium 
of  Ormuz,  only  a  few  miles  from  the  mainland,  then  held  by  the 
Portuguese,  he  was  compelled  to  invoke  the  aid  of  the  British,  to 
undertake  the  maritime  part  of  the  engagement. 

It  is  no  yiean  testimony  to  the  genius  of  Nadir  Shah,  and  to 
the  wide  range  of  his  ambition,  that,  while  for  a  brief  moment  he 
Hftritune  elevated  Persia  to  the  rank  of  the  first  military  power  in 
of  Nttdir**  Asia,  he  also  drranitnl  of  creating  naval  resources,  which 
8h^.        should  ensure  licr  dominion  over  the  shores  of  both  the 

1.  The 

Cttspian  nnrthcni  and  tiie  xuithei-n  seas.  i.e.  over  the  Caspian  and 
the  Feraian  Gulf.  On  the  former  waters  he  was  fortunate  in 
securing  the  services  of  an  able  and  adventurous  Englishman,  John 
Elton,  whose  career,  as  told  by  his  fellow  factor  Jonas  Uanway,  is 
one  of  the  most  dramatic  episodes  of  the  time.  Elton  had  gone 
out  to  Persia  in  1739  in  the  employ  of  the  British  Moscovy,  or 
BuBsian  Trading  Company,  who  had  decided,  mainly  on  his  initia^ 
tive,  upon  reopening  the  overland  trade  with  Persia  vid  Moscow 

*  Horace,  Carm.,  Lib.  1.  iii. 
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and  Astrakhan,    Jt-aloosies,  kowcvor,  having  arisen  between  the 
different  factors,  £lton,  whose  bold  temper  yearned  for  a  more 
extensive  field,  entered  the  service  of  Nadir  Shah,  then  at  the 
height  of  his  power,  as  naval  constructor,  and  in  January  1743 
received  a  decree,  confirming  him  in  that  position,  and  presenting 
him  with  the  title  of  Gemal  Beg.    Nadir's  designs,  in  contemplat- 
ing a  Caspian  flotilla,  were  fourfold.    He  desired  to  check  the 
piratical  excursions  of  the  Turkoman  tribes  on  the  eastern  shore, 
to  punish  and  pubjugatc  the  tm-bulent  Lesffliinns  on  the  western 
coast,  to  acquire  a  monopoly  of  the  trade  with  Astiukhan,  and  to 
establish  the  Persian  claim  to  sovereignty  over  as  mnch  as  possible 
of  this  inland  sea.  The  indefatigable  Englishman  warmly  seconded 
these  designs;  and  having,  in  the  summer  of  1743,  conducted 
a  survey  of  the  east  coast  of  tiie  Caspian  from  Astrabad  Bay  to 
Oheleken  Island  and  Balkan  Bay,  in  the  ship  the  'Empress  of 
Russia,'  which  he  had  himself  built  at  Kazan  on  the  Volga  in  the 
preceding  year,  upon  his  return,  with  no  resources  or  trained 
assistance  of  any  kind,  he  resolutely  set  about  building  a  fleet  on 
the  nhore  of  Gilan.    The  timber  was  hewn  in  the  mountains  and 
brought  down  to  the  roast ;  he  fislicd  for  lost  Russian  anciiors  in 
order  to  supply  his  own  needs ;  he  manufactured  sailcloths  of 
cotton  and  cordage  of  flax;  his  only  ship's  carpenters  were  one 
Englishman,  a  few  Indians,  and  some  Bussian  *  renegadoes ; '  and 
of  several  vessels  on  the  stocks  he  actually  succeeded  in  launching 
one,  intended  to  mount  twenty  three-pounders,  which  triumphantly 
flew  the  Persian  royal  flag.^   These  proceedings  were  equally 
distasteful  to  the  Russian  Government,  who  did  not  at  all  relish 
the  idea  of  a  Persian  navy  on  the  Caspian,  and  to  the  British 
mercliants.  who  had  engaged  Elton  to  extend  British  trade,  and 
not  to  humour  the  wliims  of  a  Persian  despot.    The  former 
retaliated  by  a  decree  in  November  1710  aljsolutely  interdicting 
the  Britisli  Caspian  trade.     The  remaining  British  factors,  having 
quarrelled  with  Elton,  left  the  country.    Elton  himself,  having 
procured  a  decree  from  Nadir  Shah,  commanding  him  to  stay, 
remained  on  through  the  troublous  times  that  succeeded  the 
assassination  of  the  tyrant,  and  was  finally  shot  in  a  local  rebellion 
in  1751.   With  him  and  with  his  employer  periahed  the  Bole 

'  The  relics  of  one  of  Elton's  vessels  were  isaid  to  be  vutble  near  Lahijan  as 
late  ns  1S43,  but  were  not  seen  by  Holmes  (JSketekeg  on  tke  Caspian  Skfiref, 
p.  129). 
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attempt  ever  made  In  the  Persians  to  itistitute  a  naval  armament 
on  the  Caspian*  The  stoiy  is  told  at  greater  length  in  the 
fascinating  pages  of  Hanwaj^^  who  adds,  in  confirmation  of  an 
opinion  that  I  have  previonsly  expressed : — 

But  there  cannot  be  a  sti  onger  iubtance  of  the  ignorance  of  the 
Persians  in  rc;,'arfl  to  maritime  affairs  than  that  of  Myrz;i  Mchtie  (i.e. 
Mirza  Melidi)  who  was  a}>pninted  Admiral  of  the  Coast  Ix'fore  ho  had 
ever  scon  a  ship.  This  was  tlic  man  who  was  afterwards  nominated  bj 
Nadir  to  examine  into  the  Christian  religion. 

The  maritime  ambitions  of  Nadir  Shah  were  not  limited  to  the 
uortliern  Persian  littoral.  He  possesstd  a  fleet  of  between  twenty 
fi.  The  thirty  ships  in  the  JVrsiaii  G  ulf,  built  in  Europe, 

Pamui      Pegu,  and  Surat,  and  manned  by  Indians  and  Portuguese.* 

Not  content  with  this,  he  designed  the  institution  of  a 
native  dockyard  on  the  southern  sea,  ordered  timber  to  be  hewn 
and  transported  from  Mazanderan,  and  is  said  to  have  contemplated 
an  interchange  of  inhabitants  on  his  two  maritinie  borders,  a  con- 
tingent of  Arabs  to  be  transported  to  the  shores  of  the  Caspian,  to 
instract  the  northern  sailors  in  the  science  of  navigation ;  and  a 
batch  of  Mazanderanis  to  be  moved  to  the  southern  coast  as  work- 
men in  the  ishipyai-ds.  The  only  results  of  this  project  were  the 
rude  ribs  of  an  unfinished  vessel,  which  wt-rf  visible  on  the  beach 
at  Bushire  in  the  e^irly  part  of  the  present  century. 

Tiater  in  the  same  coin  ury,  in  1775,  Hadek  Khan,  the  brother 
of  Kerim  Khan  Zend,  then  ruling  with  the  title  Vekil,  or  liegent, 
^  ,  at  Shiraz,  undertook  an  expedition  against  the  Turkish 
Khan       port  of  Busrah  I  and  marching  himself  by  land  was  fol- 

lowed  on  the  sea  by  a  small  fleet  of  thirty  vessels  from 
Bnshire  and  Bonder  Rig.  But  these  were  Aiab-bnilt,  and  Arab- 
manned  ;  and  I  mention  the  incident  only  because,  so  far  as  1 
know,  it  is  a  unique  instance  of  a  Persian  force,  in  modem  times, 
operating  on  any  other  element  than  terra  Jirma, 

'  Uittorical  Account,  vols.  i.  aud  ii.  Compare  with  this  the  Voyages  and 
Travel*  of  Dr.  J.  Cook,  who  was  in  Northern  Penia  in  1747,  the  yetir  of  Kadir 
8hah*ft  atBassination. 

•  C.  Kiebuhr  {TrareU  through  Arabia,  \o\.  ii,  p.  139)  says  t!iat  no  Persian 
sailors  beinfr  forilK  omirip:.  Nadir  w:m  obliged  to  oiigage Indians,  \vlio,  Vieing 8unni8, 
refused  to  li^rht  aj^Minst  the  Arab  8unnis,  turmd  upon  their  Shiab  titlicprs,  raasHa- 
ored  them,  and  carried  off  the  ships.  In  1761,  the  remains  of  some  of  these 
vessels  were  seen  by  Niebohr  at  Bnsbire. 
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Whatever  dreams  of  naval  ambition  on  the  Caspian  Persia  may 
ever  have  indulged  were  rodely  shattered  in  the  early  yean  of  the 
Treaties  of  present  centuFv  by  the  treaty  stipulations  that  conclnded 

^'IWko-  ^^^'^  PeM'so-Russian  wars.  The  'IVeaty  of  Gulistan  in 
manchai  1813  cuutained  a  clause,  renewed  aud  coiiHriiied  in  the 
Treaty  of  Turknmanchai  in  1828.  by  whicli  it  was  declared  tliat 
Kassia  alone  should  have  the  right  of  maintaining  vessels  of  war 
on  the  Caspian,  and  that  no  other  Power  should  fly  a  military  flag 
on  that  seii.^  80  crushing  a  penalty  has  seldom  been  inflicted  by 
the  victor  in  any  campaign  upon  the  vanquished,  and  could  only 
have  been  submitted  to  by  a  power  as  weak  as  Persia  at  the  dicta^ 
tion  of  a  power  as  strong  as  Russia.  It  has  transformed  the  Caspian 
into  a  Russian  lake,  destroyed  the  last  shred  of  Persian  autonomy  or 
anthoritv  on  the  northern  sea,  and  left  the  Shah's  dominions  in  a 
position  ut"  abject  defencelessness  on  the  north.  It  is  true  that 
Russia  lias  herself  rise  where  set  an  exainplf,  in  which  Persia  might 
discover  nn  a])pnsiT«'  precedent  here,  by  tearing  up  the  l^lack  Sea 
clauses  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris.  But  modern  Persia  is  not  a  power 
that  can  afl^brd  to  infringe  any  treaty ;  nor  are  the  modem  Persians 
so  untrue  to  the  tmditions  of  their  nation  as  to  be  willing  to  run 
any  risk  for  sake  of  the  sea. 

The  Russians  have  not  been  slow  to  profit  by  the  advantage 
thus  secured.  Only  ten  years  after  the  Treaty  of  Turkomanchat  was 
signed,  they  made  it  an  excuse  for  that  occupation  of  the 
tion  of  Island  of  Ashurada  at  ,the  mouth  of  Astrabad  Bay,  the 
AahundA  incidents  of  wliich  1  liax  r  narrated  in  an  earlier  chapter. 
The  Persian  Govprnment.  disabled  from  maintaining  the  police  of 
the  seas  by  a  tlotilhi  Hying  its  own  flnir.  Iiad  applied  to  Russia  for 
the  loan  of  two  small  vessels  of  war,  in  order  to  suppress  the  pira- 
tical excursions  of  the  Turkomans.  The  Czar  generously  replied 
that  he  was  willing  to  take  the  trouble  upon  his  own  shoulders ; 
and  as  a  consequence  the  island  of  Ashuiada,  which  is  as  much 
Persian  as  the  Isle  of  Thanet  is  Kentish,  has  ever  since  supported 
a  Russian  naval  establishment.  Hasan  Kuli  Bay,  Chikishliar, 
Cheleken  It^land,  and  Balkan  Bay — all  of  them  points  either  nomi- 
nally or  actually  in  Persian  territory  upon  the  eastern  shore  of  the 
Caspian — have  since  been  similarly  seized,  and  the  impotence  of 
Persia  cannot  U*  more  forcibly  deiiionstratrt]  than  by  a  coasting 
voyage  along  the  400  miles  of  maritime  b(»rder  which  .siio  owns 

*  Treaty  of  aulistan*  Article  V. ;  Treaty  of  Tarkomanchait  Article  VIII. 
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upon  the  north,  in  which  entire  distance  not  a  single  Persian  craft 
will  be  encountered  upon  the  waters. 

It  is  trae  that  on  the  Murdab,  or  Lagoon  of  Enzeli,  the  Shah 
possesses  a  small  dOapidated  paddle-wheel  steamer  bearing  the  prond 

The  simU'8  ^^^^^  '  Shahinshah  Naar-ed-Din/  which  was  specially 
yacht  constructed  in  order  to  convey  his  Majesty  to  the  limits 
of  Persian  territory  on  his  first  journey  to  Europe.  But  not  even 
is  tliis  royal  plavtliiiipr  rxenipt  from  llie  stern  law  of  the  ^lusco- 
vite  taskmaster,  for,  uix>n  one  occasion,  having  proceeded  as  far 
as  Baku,  gaily  flying  the  Persian  flag,  the  vessel  was  greeted 
hy  a  shot  from  the  fort.  The  Persian  commander,  delighted 
at  the  gracefal  compliment,  kept  merrily  on.  Bang  came  another 
shot,  rather  closer  than  the  first.  Still  he  proceeded:  a  third 
brought  him  to  his  senses,  and  the  Persian  flag  was  hurriedly 
J hauled  down.  Such  is  the  majesty  of  the  King  of  Kings  on  the 
»  Caspian. 

Thus  cribl>ed  and  cabined  on  the  north,  the  rcrsiau  Ciuvern- 
raent  has  at  timt'S  turned  an  aspiring  eye  upon  the  Persian  (iiilf. 
The  Per-  wherc  uo  husi  lie  Leviatlian  trnards  the  waves,  and  drt-ams 
Hian  Gulf  naval  supremacy  whereon  have  occasionally  floated 
before  lier  eyes.  About  the  year  18G5,  the  Shah  mooted  the  idea 
of  a  Persian  naval  flotilla  in  the  Gulf,  to  consist  of  two  or  three 
steamers,  manned  by  Indian  or  Arabian  crews,  and  commanded 
by  an  English  naval  officer.  The  idea  was  discountenanced  by 
the  British  Government,  to  who^oi  it  was  known  that  the  project 
really  concealed  aggressive  designs  upon  the  independence  of  the 
islands  and  pearl  fisheries  of  Bahrein. 

Finally,  in  1883,  the  scheme  was  revived  m  a  mure  innuceut 
shape,  and  there  was  then  laid  the  foundation,  and  also  the  coping- 
The'P«r-  ptone  of  the  modem  Persian  nav}',  which  consists  of  the 
sepoiiH '  proud  total  of  one  vessel,  designated  the  *  Perse}>olis.  In 
that  year  the  son  of  the  Mukhber-ed-Dowleh  was  despatched  to 
Europe  to  order  a  man-of-war  for  the  Shah.  Having  previously 
received  a  German  education,  he  naturally  went  to  Germany ;  and 
after  protracted  negotiations,  and  a  still  longer  haggle  when  the 
bill  was  presented  for  payment,  the  *  Persepolis,*  a  screw  steam- 
ship of  600  tons,  of  450  horse-power,  was  turned  out  from  the 
dockyard  of  Bremerhaven  in  January  1885,  and  despatched  with 
German  officers  and  a  German  crew  to  the  Gulf  With  her  was 
sent  out  in  sections,  which  were  put  together  at  Mohammeraii,  a 
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small  riyer  steamer  of  thirty  horse-power^  called  tlie  *  Susa/  The 
cost  of  the  two  vessels  was  30,0002. ;  and  their  aimnal  maintenance 
is  said  to  have  amounted  to  3,500^.    The  '  Persepolis '  is  armed 
with  four  7*5  centiint'tre  Krupp  guns  ;  and  was  originally  de- 
siprn^  for  the  double  purpose  of  bombarding  refractory  fishing 
villages,  or  intiinidatiug  local  governors  and  slieiklis,  and  of  con- 
veying cargoes  of  dates  and  pilgrims.    I  am  not  aware  that  she 
has  ever  been  used  for  the  latter  object ;  bat  in  the  intervals  when 
she  is  in  a  navigable  condition,  she  conveys  the  Govemor  of 
Bashire,  and  deputy  of  the  Amin-es-Snltan  on  the  Persian  Golf 
littoral,  from  one  port  to  another,  spends  her  powder,  exercises 
her  gons,  and  impresses  the  maritime  population  by  firing  salutes 
of  seventeen  guns,  whenever  that  worthy  arrives  at  a  new  port ; 
and  in  general  conveys  to  the  Shah's  subjects  in  these  parts  an 
ide;i  of  the  overwheliniug  importance  of  their  roynl  muster.    1  saw 
and  made  a  careful  inspection  of  the  '  Persepolis '  at  Lingah,  whither 
she  had  cctue  on  one  of  these  official  errands.  Her  crew  consisted  ol" 
forty  l^ersians  and  Arabs,  officered  by  four  Germans,  who  had  picked 
np  the  English  language  in  the  Golf.  She  possessed  an  Arab,  though 
formerly  she  had  had  a  German,  engineer.    In  addition  to  the 
four  Kmpp  gnns,  she  carried  two  old  brass  mnzzle-loading  smooth 
bores  in  the  forecastle  for  firing  salutes ;  and  an  armoury  of  forty 
Mauser  rifles  and  cutlasses.   The  ship  was  in  spick-and-span  in- 
terior condition,  and  below  decks  she  was  more  like  a  comfortable 
passenger  steamer  than  a  man-of-war,  having  a  large  saloon,  good 
cabin  accommodation,  nud  ;i  line  apailmeut  for  the  Goveraur  in  the 
poop,  with  a  comtbrtable  bedroom  attached,  which,  however,  wats 
unoccupied  by  His  Excellency,  who,  true  to  the  national  habits, 
preferred  to  court  slumber  on  the  tloor.  The  '  Persepolis '  had  been 
laid  np  in  the  previous  year  in  the  dry  dock  at  Bombay,  in  order 
to  be  cleaned  from  the  shells  and  barnacles  which  had  accumulated 
on  her  sides  and  bottom,  reducing  her  speed  from  a  nominal  eight 
to  ten  knots  an  hour  to  five.   Already^  however,  she  had  again 
become  foul,  and  could  not  steam  more  than  seven  knots  in  the 
hour,  and  her  commander,  in  order  to  avoid  the  expense  of  a  second 
trip  to  Bombay,  was  searching  for  a  suitable  spot  either  on  the 
shore  of  Kishm,  or  of  the  island  opposite  Laft,  to  beach  her,  and 
scrape  and  paint  her  again.    The  guns  of  tlie  *  Persepolis '  have 
iH'vcr  yet  fired  a  shot  in  angfr;  but  the  general  terror  inspired  by 
the  four  Jvrapps  is  so  great,  that  immediately  upon  her  appearance 
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any  distnrbanoe  as  a  rule  ceases,  and  a  threatened  iimrrection  at 
Chalifaar  had  incontmently  collapsed  in  1888. 

The  *  Sosa  *  ^  is  placed  upon  the  upper  Karon,  and  navigates 
the  waters  of  that  river  between  Ahwaz  and  Shushter.  My  own 
The*Snaa'  experience  of  her  powers  of  velocity  has  been 

related  in  the  previous  cliapter. 

In  these  few  pages  1  have  come  to  both  the  beginning  and  the 
end  of  all  that  there  is  to  be  said  about  the  naval  strength  of 
Persia.  Ex  nihilo  nihil  Jit ;  and  I  am  even  surprised  at  my  own 
tale  of  bricks,  with  so  modest  an  allowance  of  straw. 

*  The  *  Sum '  is  a  screw  steamship  (resembling  what  in  BngUwd  we  should  call 
a  harboQi'laiinch),  with  engines  nominally  of  80  botse-power,  length  about  80 
feett  beam  16  feet,  tonnage  30  tons,  draught  of  water  over  three  feet. 
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GHAKCER  XXVII 

THE  PERSIAN  GULF 

Tis  true  they  are  a  lawless  brood. 
But  rough  in  form,  nor  mild  in  mood. 
And  every  creed  and  every  race 
With  them  bath  found — may  lind — a  place 
But  open  speech  and  leady  hend, 
Obedlenoe  to  their  chief's  oommaiidt 
Have  made  them  fitting  inetroments 
Far  more  than  ev'u  mj  own  intent  s. 

BniOM,  The  Bride  qf  Abgdot, 

An  account  of  the  political  condition  of  I  Vrsia  and  of  the  relations 

subsisting  between  hpi*  and  Great-  Britain  would  not  be  complete 

Historical    ^bat  omitred  all  notice  of  tlie  Persian  Gulf,^  and  of  the 

interest  of  part  played  in  its  control  by  the  representatives  of 
the  GKux       *  •  fm         *    •       o  1 

this  country.    The  majonty  of  those  at  home  probably 

regard  the  Persian  Gulf  as  a  seft  whose  northern  shore  is,  perhaps 

always  has  been,  Pmian,  whose  sonthem  shore  belongs  to  they  do 

*  This  chapter  bae  heen  oompiled  f rom  three  sooroes — (1)  the  results  of  my 
own  obeervation  or  Inqtdriei ;  (2)  the  works  of  previous  wfitas,  whidi  have  in  each 
cn>c  been  referred  to  byname;  (8)  Ck>Teniment  reootds  and  official  nportSt  many 
of  which  have  not  met  the  public  eye.  There  are  few,  if  any,aathoiitje8  upon  the 
Persian  Gulf  per  w;  but  I  shall  devote  a  section  of  n  y  bibliography  to  those 
writers  who.  either  directly  or  indirectly,  Imve  dealt  with  it.  In  irllition  to  the 
work>  there  named,  descriptions  of  part8  of  theGulf  will  be  found  m  ( ii-  fill  owinfj 
aathon:  1.  among  ancient  writers — Istakhri,  Mukadessi,  Edrisi,  IbuBatutali,  Ab<iur 
Besah,  Ludovioo  dl  Vattbena;  8.  among  bter  writeia— Porofaas'  PUgrims,  P.  della 
▼altet  Herbert,  tiie  Sherlejs*  Mandelslo,  !ff&vetnlar»  Ohaidln,  Tb^venot, 
Le  Bnin ;  8*  among  modem  writers — Dnpr6,  Kinneir,  Morier,  Ouseley,  Book* 
inirham,  Fraser,  Alexander,  Binning,  Goldsmid,  Stack.  Amonp  official  pnblica- 
tions,  the  following  are  worthy  of  mention:  8eleclum  from  thr  Jfeci/rdi  of  the 
Bombay  Gorernment  (new  series).  No.  xxiv.»  1866;  C.  U.  Aitchison,  A  CitlUetimi  of 
TrtaHen,  etc^  relating  U  India  mnd  neigk^euring  Cbuntrie*,  vol.  vii.  (i87G); 
GUendar  ef  Slate  Papers  (Kaat  Indies  8eiies)»  vols.  i.^iv.  (1518-1689);  and  the 
annual  AdminUtratian  JReports  cf  the  AfVWMl  0tiffandMiteeat,  Issued  at  Calontta. 
The  Jowmal  of  the  R,  G.8.  contains  jMjme  useful  papers  on  the  Persian  fJulf, notably 
by  Col.  D.  Wilson,  vol.  iii. ;  Lieut.  Kemjithome,  vol.  v. ;  Sir  L.  Pelly,  vol.  Xzziv., 
and  Proceedings^  vol.  viii.  p.  18 ;  and  Lieut.  Wbitelock,  iHA.  p.  170. 
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not  know  whom,  and  where  a  British  official  cau  have  little  else  to 
do  but  to  protect  Britiah  subjects  and  safeguard  British  commerce. 
Such  a  view  would  be  at  once  narrow  and  erroneous.  It  is  scarcely 
possible  to  imagine  a  quarter  of  the  globe  of  similar  physical  con- 
figuration that  has  had  so  romantic  and  varying  a  past,  that  con- 
tains more  diverse  nationalities  and  clashing  interetjts,  or  wliei'e 
graver  ret<pon8ibilities  are  imposed  upon  i\  loreiirn  power  than  here 
devolve  iqion  (Jicat  Britain.  At  inten'als,  tVom  tlie  eui-lie?jt  times, 
the  Gulf  lias  loomed  large  upon  the  stage  of  history.  Along  its 
shores,  carefully  noting  in  his  log-book  each  island,  and  anchorage, 
and  seaboard  village,  came  Xearchus,  the  Admiral  of  Alexander, 
on  his  famous  voyage  in  326-5  A.D.,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Indus 
to  the  Tigris  delta.  To  this  day  we  may  identify  the  successive 
mooring-grounds  of  the  Hellenic  navigator.  Down  the  Persiaa 
Gulf,  from  Busrah  (Balsora)  sailed  the  Arab  Columbus,  Sinbad, 
upon  his  seven  adventurous  voyages  in  the  ninth  century.  From 
the  same  }x»rt  sailed  the  argosies  inauur-d  by  Arab  >ailoi;i,  that 
throughout  the  niirldle  ages  intorchanirfd  in  Turkish  and  Persian 
havens  the  products  of  the  i-emote  East  and  West .  Upon  this  mari- 
time field  Portugal  and  Holland  and  England  have  ibught  out  their 
battles  for  the  supremacy  of  the  seas;  it  is  even  now  the  theatfe 
of  the  rival  pretensions  of  discordant  powers.  Early  in  this  cen- 
tury Arab  corsairs  desoUted  its  shores  and  swept  its  waters  with 
piratical  flotillas ;  slave-hunting  flourished ;  and  security  either  of 
trade  or  dominion  there  was  none.  The  hands  by  which  this  long- 
standing anarchy  was  subdued  are  also  those  by  which  present 
differences  are  composed,  and  a  maritime  jicaee  assured  that  is  one 
of  the  most  snreessfnl  acliievniicnts  of  practical  statesmanship. 
The  paeilication  of  th*-  Persian  Gulf  in  the  past  and  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  status  quo  ai^  the  exclusive  work  of  this  countrj'^ ; 
and  the  British  Resident  at  Bushire  is  to  this  hour  the  umpire  to 
whom  all  parties  appeal,  and  who  has  by  treaties  been  intrusted 
with  the  duty  of  preserving  the  peace  of  the  waters. 

A  synopsis  of  the  present  situation  will  be  best  attained  by 
pursuing  in  geographical  order  the  circuit  of  the  Gulf,  and  indi- 
BynoiMu.  status,  government,  and  interests  of  each  port 

Jwtfinn    or  district  as  it  is  encountered,  finally  drawintr  together 
the  several  threads,  and  weaving  tlu  m,  if  possiljle,  into  a 
succinct  and  intelligible  whole.    From  the  Gulf  of  Oman  and  thd 
Indian  Ocean,  the  Persian  Gulf  is  entered,  at  about  57°  long,  and 
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26°  lat.,  through  the  StraitH  of  Ommz  (properly  Uortuuz),  8o  called 
from  the  celebrated  island  of  that  name,  lying  a  few  miles  from  the 
mainland  on  the  northern  coast  line.  Persian  tenitorv  itself  does 
not  begin  here,  but  at  a  point  more  than  300  miles  to  the  eastward, 

where,  at  the  tiny  port  of  Gwetter,  the  front  it t  line  between  Persia 
and  Brliichistan  touches  tlie  sea.  From  G\v(  iier  the  coast  line, 
running  westwanls.  firj^f  to  the  Straits  of  Ormuz,  next  along  the 
northern  shore  of  the  1  Vidian  Gulf,  and  iinally  t(»  a  point  a  little 
beyond  Mohammerah  on  the  Shat-el-Arab,'  is  exclusively  under  the 
control,  directly  exercised  or  dt  legated,  of  the  Persian  Government. 
The  inhabitanta  of  this  maritime  fringe  are  Persians,  or  Persian 
Arabs,  i.e. — either  Arabs  under  Persian  rule  or  Arabs  denation- 
aliaed  by  long  subjection  and  intermarriage.  The  latter  are  in  the 
numerical  ascendant  in  the  coast  villages  and  ports;  but,  as  I 
shall  show,  have  been  powerless,  from  their  own  intestine  feuds,  to 
resist  the  encroachnunts  of  the  Persian  authority,  whic-h  lias  been 
pushed  in  these  retridii.'.  \s  itJi  uncompromising  vigour,  not  exempt 
from  much  injustice  and  cruelty. 

The  southern  coast  line  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  with  w^ch  I  shall 
here  include  the  Kingdom  of  Muscat,  or  Oman,  occupying  the 
SoQthwn  eastern  shore  line  of  the  Arabian  peninsula  outside 
ooMt  line  Qf^'p^  Muflsendom  (Ras  Musandim),  extends  in  a  north- 
westerly direction  from  that  cape  to  where  the  estuaiy  of  the  Shat- 
el-Arab  mingles  its  waters  with  the  sea.  Broadly  speaking,  this 
extensive  coast  line  is  inhabited  by  tribes  of  Arab  origin,  either 
wholly  independent,  or  admitting  in  differcmt  degrees  the  sove- 
reiLTntv  of  Turkey,  now  exercised  from  the  rihnjeJ  of  Busrah, 
which,  in  order  to  add  to  the  prestige  of  Ottoman  ddniinion,  was 
severed  a  few  years  ago  from  that  of  Racrhdad,  and  was  constituted 
an  independent  Pashalik,  with  special  i-eference  to  the  claims  of 
the  Commander  of  the  Faithful  over  Arabia.*  The  great  trade  that 
exists  between  the  two  shores  of  the  Gulf,  the  occasional  pretensions 
advanced  by  Persia  to  the  right  of  interference  on  it%  southern 
littoral,  the  rival,  and  even  hostile  interests  of  Persia  and  Tur- 
key on  the  Shat>-el-Arab,  and  the  position  filled  by  England  in 

'  The  western,  or  Turkish,  frontier  of  Persia  was  deiiiioti  by  iho  Treaty  of 
Erzcmm  in  1847,  and  was  demarcated  by  a  mixed  Anglo- Kasi»ian  Commission 
during  the  following  years.    VUU  oap.  xfL 

>  Bomrah  was  fiist  made  a  aepaiafte  vilayet  in  1876.  In  1880  it  wa»  retooorpo- 
itted  with  Bag:bdad.  Bat  in  1881  tlie  experiment  of  Independence  was  again 
tried,  and  is  not  now  likely  to  be  levoked. 
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relation  to  ail  parties.  Persians,  Turks,  and  Arab  tribes  alike,  nsndar 
a  dlBCussion  of  tlie  southern  shore  and  its  ooncems  as  necessary  as 
that  of  the  northern  or  Persian  coast,  even  in  a  work  professedly 
dealing  with  Persia  alone.  The  order  I  shall  follow  will  be  that  of 
my  retnm  journey  down  the  Gulf  from  Mohammerah ;  at  which 
point  I  will  oouunence  my  survey  of  the  Persian  maritime  bcnrder, 
and  will  describe  such  places  as  I  personally  visited  as  fiir  as 
Gwadur,  i\  little  bt-yond  Gwetter,  in  H»^luchistaii.  Thence  I 
shall  cross  over  to  Muscat,  and  witli  my  face  turned  in  the  oppo- 
site direction  shall  proceed  along  the  Arab  coast,  until,  at  Fao,  I 
have  completed  the  periplus  of  the  Gulf. 

I  have,  in  an  earlier  chapter  upon  the  iSouth-West  Provinces, 
described  the  present  condition  and  waning  fortunes  of  the  once 
Bunder  Independent  Ka'b  Arab  tribes,  who  are  situated  upon  the 
Mashurand  bauks  of  the  Sbat-el-Aiab  and  Bahmeshir,  eastwards  of 
Mohammerah.  Sheikh  Mizal  Khan  still  retains  a  nomi- 
nal supremacy  at  the  western  extremity  of  the  region  which  they 
inhabit,  though  every  day  falling  more  under  the  control  of  the 
Persian  (lOvernor-General  of  Arabistun.  Further  east,  the  country 
lying  round  tlie  rb^rahi  river,  and  continuing  alonir  the  coa?t 
nearly  as  fai*  aa  Bunder  Dilam,  has  been  placed  under  t  he  Persian 
deputy-governor  of  Behbehau,  who  is  himself  a  subordinate  of 
the  Mnc&-Oovernor  of  Shii*aa.  This  district  includes  the  ]>etty 
coast  ports  of  Bunder  Mashur  and  Uindian.  The  first  of  these, 
which,  has  long  ago  seen  its  best  days,  ia  on  a  wide  inlet  that 
receives  the  waters  of  the  Dorak  or  Jenhi  River,  descending  from 
Dorak  or  Fellahieb,  tiie  easternmost  settlement  of  the  Ka'b  tribe, 
and  irri|[ratin^'  in  its  upper  course  the  cultivated  plain  of  Ram 
Horniu/,.  The  second  is  a  minor  entrepot  of  tlie  mhunl  trade  with 
Behbehan.  At  both  |K'rlb  this  U*cal  traffic  is  carried  on  l»v  native 
craft,  chiefly  bnggaluxs  Tprobably  from  the  Arabic  ro<^t  />r/,////^  wliich 
means  *  carrying  a  burden  '),  importing  piece  goods  to  clothe  the 
people  and  dates  t(»  feed  them,  in  return  for  an  export  of  wheat, 
barley,  wool,  ghi  (clarified  butter)  and  rice. 

At  Bunder  Dilam  we  come  upon  a  strip  of  coast,  inhabited 
partly  by  Persians,  partly  by  Arabs,  which  in  the  political  re> 
arrangement  of  the  Persian  Gulf  littoral  that  followed 
jurisdic-     the  fhll  of  the  Zil-es-Sultan  in  1888,  has  been  subjected 
to  the  Aniin-es-Sultan,  or  Omnd  Vizier,  as  Governor  of 
the  Gulf  ports,  and  has  been  coiauntted  by  liim  to  the  local 
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nianagement  of  the  govmior  of  Bushiiv,  (in  official  named 
Mohammed  Hasan  Khan,  and  entitled  the  Saatl-el-Mulk,  brother 
to  my  amiable  host  at  81nishter.»  This  functionary  has  been  placed 
in  diract  snpeirision  of  the  ooast-line  and  islands  from  Dilam  in  a 
sonth-eaaterly  direction  to  beyond  Bnshire,  a  strip  wbicfa  includes 
the  ports  of  Dilam,  Rig,  and  Bnshire,  and  the  islands  of  EDuii  g  or 
Kharak  and  Ehargn ;  and  fiiitber  eastwards,  again,  of  a  prolonged 
stretch  of  coast,  with  important  ports  and  island.s.  which  I  shall  pre- 
sently mention.  In  the  various  maritime  towns  and  villas-e^.  he 
leases  the  customs  for  a  stipulated  sum,  as  a  rule,  to  sotni^  i  iiier- 
prising  load  merchant,  tVerjuently  a  Hindu  Buuiah ;  while,  m  the 
larger  places,  suboixlinat©  officers  are  planted  to  represent  the 
central  aathorilTf.  The  Saad-el-Mulk  himself,  with  all  the  pride  and 
drenmstanre  suggested  by  a  flotilla  consisting  of  a  single  vessel, 
makes  periodical  tonrsof  inspection  in  the '  Persepolis '  to  the  varions 
sea-ports  within  his  jurisdiction ;  religiously  exacts  his  salute  of 
seventeen  guns ;  and,  amid  salvoes  of  artillery  from  his  flag-ship, 
feebly  responded  to  by  some  old  brass  carronade  on  shore,  no  doubt 
fancies  himself  an  lieir  to  the  august  traditions  of  Albuquerque. 

Dilam  was  once  a  place  of  some  size  and  importance.  In  the 
eighteenth  century  it  was  a  trading-port  of  the  Dutch,  the  remains 
Bund.r  of  wl]()se  tact(iiT  are  still  to  be  tmced.  Possessing  one 
Dilam  ^jjg  jjggj.  roadsteads  in  the  Gulf,  it  is  the  starting- 

point  of  the  principal  caravan-route  to  Behbehan  and  Ram  Hormns, 
thongh  the  town  itself  has  dwindled  to  a  petty  village  of  a  few 
hundred  sonls.  From  the  interior  are  bronght  grain,  cotton,  wool, 
{/hi,  and  dried  fraits  for  transmission  to  the  other  Golf  ports ; 
while  sngai-,  tea,  and  cotton  fabrics  are  imported  in  the  main  from 
l>u>hire,  and  dates  from  liusrah  or  Mohammerah.  Its  customs 
were  farmed  in  1889-90  for  7.200  t^jman^f.  Dilam,  like  Moham- 
rnei'ah,  is  ont^  of  those  places  troru  which  an  alternative  route  from 
the  coast  into  the  interior  of  Persia  has  been  examined  and  reported 
upon  by  those  who  are  anxious  to  expedite  tmde  connection  with 
Isfahan  and  Teheran.  From  Dilam  the  track  proceeds  to  Behbehan, 
48  miles,  thence  to  Ardal,  265  miles,  thence  to  Isfiihan,  102  miles, 
total  415  miles.  A  shorter  bat  more  arduous  diversion  from 
Behbehan  ma  Felat  and  Knmisheh  would  reduce  this  total  to 
345  miles.  The  time  occupied  by  caravans  over  this  journey  is 
fifteen  days,  which  is  only  about  half  of  that  now  consumed  on  the 

*  The  latter  has  since  superseded  him  at  Bushire. 
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Bushire-SIiiraz  line ;  while  fhe  distance  from  the  sea  to  Isfahan  is 
from  100  to  150  miles  less.  The  insecurity,  however,  of  the  count  ly, 
the  ahsence  of  villages  or  caravanfierais,  where  provisions  for  man 

and  fodder  for  beasts  can  be  procured  en  rmiie.  and  tlie  severity  of 
the  winter  season,  by  which  tlim  patise?.  are  clotsed  durintr  four 
niontliti  of  the  year,  have  rf)mbined  effectively  to  close  this  route 
against  through  connnunication ;  and  it  must  be  confessed  that 
there  is  not  the  remotest  likelihood  of  its  being  opened  ap. 

Bunder  Rig  is  a  small  port  situated  further  to  the  soutli,  on  a 
creek  by  which  one  of  the  months  of  the  Shapm*  or  RohiUah  River 
Bunder  enters  the  sea.  Here,  in  1754,  the  English  East  India 
^  Company,  whose  Gulf  trade  had  been  seriously  crippled 
by  the  troubles  arising  out  of  the  Afghan  invasion,  endeavoured  to 
found  a  factory,  and  sent  out  an  agent.  The  attempt  was  a  failure, 
owing  to  Dutch  intrigues  and  opposition  j  but  a  few  years  later  Bu- 
shire  was  selected  as  a  substitute.  Bunder  Riff  was  one  of  tlie 
strongholds,  a  little  latt-r  in  the  century,  of  a  fanmus  Gulf  pirate, 
known  as  Mir  Mohannah,  whose  fort  was  taken  and  mzed  by  British 
troops.'  its  local  trade  is  of  the  same  character  as  that  previously 
described ;  and  its  customs  are  now  fanned  for  5,000  tomoms. 

We  next  come  to  Bushire,  the  principal  landing-place  (I  cannot 
call  it  poi*t)  on  the  southern  coast  of  Persia.  I  have  already  de- 
scribed the  position  and  features  of  Bushire  at  the  end 
of  my  Trans-PersiaTi  ride,  and  have  there  shown  how 
slender  are  the  quiiUlitai  ions  that  liave  secured  for  it  the  premier 
position.  From  tlie  sea  the  town  presents  a  more  striking  and 
compact  appearanee  than  any  otlier  port  on  the  northern  shore  of 
the  Gulf,  completely  occupying  with  its  buildings  the  end  of  the 
peninsula  upon  which  it  is  situated,  and  rising  sharply  with  its 
two>storeyed  houses  and  its  somewhat  pretentious  sea-front  from  the 
water4evel.  Till  about  forty  years  ago,  the  town,  whose  indigenous 
population  is  Arab  rather  tiian  Persian,  was  ruled  by  its  own 
sheikh.  But  here,  as  at  so  many  other  points  along  the  coast,  the 
internecine  feuds  of  the  tribes  supplied  the  central  authority  with 
the  occasion  which  its  own  venturesomeness  would  never  have  won 
for  it.  Advantage  was  taken  of  one  of  these  lociil  conflicts; 
Persian  soldiers  appeared  upon  the  scene ;  the  weaker  disputint 
was  coerced,  and  Bushire  received  a  Persian  governor.    It  is  re- 

•  The  bistoiy  of  this  exoeptional  ruffian  is  related  by  Kiebohr  (Itmwif  thtvu^ 
Anibia,  vol.  U.  p.  147). 
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gretted  by  many  that  the  British  did  not  retain  poBsesaion  of  the 
place  after  their  capture  of  it  in  1857.^  The  harbonr  might  then 
have  been  improved,  or  rather  created ;  stone  quays  would  have 
replaced  the  present  monldering  sea-wall ;  the  rentes  into  the  inte- 
rior would  have  been  definitely  taken  in  hand;  and  in  immediate 
contact  with  enterprise  and  initiative,  backed  by  wealth,  southern 
Persia  mijrlit  have  found  an  earlier  salvation. 

llie  mountain-wall,  down  which  I  climbed  by  the  precipitous 
rock^ladders  from  Shiraz,  and  which  6 Us  the  entire  back^onnd 
Coast  Bttshire  at  a  distance  of  thirty  miles  from  the  coast, 

landsoape  nging  on  the  north-east  horizon  to  a  lofty  spike,  6,500 
feet  high  (Kuh  Khormuj,  called  in  the  charts  Halilah  Point), 
is  continued  along  the  coast  almost  without  interruption  from  the 
Hindian  Biver  to  Gwetter.  From  the  ship's  deck  this  unbroken 
rampart  never  leaves  the  eye.  In  places  it  approaches  i^t  tlio 
8hoi*e ;  but  far  more  commonly  it  is  withdrawn  to  a  distance,  vaiy- 
ing  frmri  fifteen  to  thirty  miles  inland,  admitting  between  its  hi\m 
and  the  sea  a  level  expanse,  the  parts  of  which  nearest  the  coast 
are  often  under  water,  and  are  little  bettt»r  than  sticky  mud  flats 
when  dry ;  while  beyond  are  plains,  8pai*sely  cultivated,  and  dotted 
at  rare  intervals  with  small  villages  consisting  of  mod-huts  dropped 
amid  clusters  of  palms.  These  torrid  plains,  called  by  the  natives 
Garmsir  (hot  region),  extend  to  the  foot  of  the  hills,  where  a  lower 
sandstone  ridge  frequently  intervenes  before  the  main  range,  or 
mountains  proper,  known  as  Sardsir  Ccold  region),  are  reached. 
Upon  tht'se  no  speck  of  f^reen,  no  token  of  lile  is  visible.  l*ink 
they  glow  in  the  early  morning  under  the  rising  sun  ;  grey  they 
glistt'n  under  the  full  noontide  blaze,  when  their  veteran  scars  can 
be  traced  or  counted  in  the  field-glass  ;  lilac  they  liuger  longer  on 
the  landscape  as  the  fugitive  afternoon  throws  them  into  deepening 
shade;  umber  they  merge  and  are  swallowed  up  in  the  umber 
night.  The  last  impression  of  the  traveller,  as  he  leaves  Persia,  is 
that  wherewith  he  entered  it.  It  is  a  land  of  mountains,  and  oh 
'  for  a  sight  of  green  grass ! 

Thirty  mUes  nortJi-west  of  Bushire,  and  also  under  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Saad-el-Mulk,  is  the  small  island  of  Kharak,  four  and 

*  General  John  Jacob,  a  nan  poasesMd  of  remarkable  poh'tical  inrigbt,  wbb 
fltroDgfy  of  opinion,  after  the  campaign,  that  Kiidand  should  retain  Ambuitan, 
Bushire*  and  Khaiak  Island  (vide  bis  V6ew»and  {?|M«lm«»  edited  bj  Captain  Lewie 
Pelly), 
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a  half  miles  broad  by  three  miles  long.  Ita  inhabitants  are  a  few 
miserable  ArnbR.  who  catch  fish  and  supply  ])ilots  for  the  Shat-el- 
Karak  Arab.  I'his  tiny  islam!  once  enjoyed  a  short-lived  pro- 
sperity  uuder  the  vigorous  rule  of  the  Dutch,  wlio,  retiring 
from  Busrah  because  of  a  difference  with  the  Turks  in  174-8,  trans- 
ferred their  trading  emporium  to  this  spot,  raised  its  population  in 
a  few  years  from  a  few  hundreds  to  12,000,  and  then  as  suddenly 
collapsed,  being  forcibly  expelled  by  Arab  pirates,  under  the  fiimons 
Mir  Mohannah,  Sheikh  of  Bander  Big,  in  1765.  The  leading 
spirit  of  this  enterpr^  had  been  one  Baron  Kniphansen,  of  whom 
Ian  old  chionicler  said  that,  '  Beneatli  the  character  of  a  merchant 
I  he  concealed  the  statesman  and  man  of  genius';  and  the  with- 
drawal of  his  inspiration  pT-elnded  the  national  disaster.'  Even  in 
the  time  of  its  fame  Kharak  was  always  dependent  upon  tlie  neigh- 
bouring islet  of  Kharaku  (i.e.  little  Kharak)  Khargu,  or  Corgo, 
and  upon  the  mainland  for  its  supplies ;  and  it  is  related  by  one 
authority  that  the  stratagem  by  which  it  fell  was  the  employment 
by  the  invading  corsairs  of  a  ship  containing  poultry,  whose  cackling 
aroused  no  alarm  in  the  garrison.  In  the  fugitive  appearances 
made  by  France  upon  the  arena  of  Persian  politics,  Kharak  has 
twice  passed  uoniinally  into  her  hands.  Kerini  Khan  Zend  ceded 
it  to  the  French  by  a  treaty  negotiated  by  M.  Pyrault  at  Busrah. 
and  sio'Tied  at  Pai-is  :  but  th»'  sn])piv8sion  of  the  I'rench  East  India 
Company  followed,  and  the  treaty  lapsed.  It  was  again  surrendered, 
or  was  about  to  be  surrendered,  to  France  during  the  short  burst  of 
Napoleonic  ascendency  in  1807-8,^  but  with  the  expulsion  of  the 
fVench  Embassy  from  Persia  in  1809,  this  second  cession  shared 
the  fate  of  its  predecefisor.  Sir  John  Malcolm  was  then  instructed 
to  occupy  the  island  in  defence  of  British  interests  in  the  Gulf ; 


*  The  story  of  the  brief  Dutch  oocupation  of  Kharak  is  told  in  B.  Ives'  Vojfage 
rem  Bnghmd  to  India,  etc,  pp.  907-226,  the  antbor  having  visited  Kharak  in  1758« 
while  Kniphaueen  wae  etill  in  eominand;  by  C*  Niebnht,  Vayajfe  m  Arahie,  vol.  ii 
pp«  149^61,  164-6,  and  De$cription      VArabie  (Heron's  trans,  vol.  ii.  cup.  Tii.), 

the  ^\Titer  having  visite<l  Kliarak  in  17('r>,  the  very  year  that  tt  fell:  and  by  J. 
Price,  Free  Merchant*'  Letters,  p.  172.  Ives  draws  a  very  flatterin^^  ]>i(  tnr<»  of 
the  energy  and  activity  of  Kiiiphausen,  who  was  a  Prussian,  not  a  Dutch,  by 
birth.  Niebuhr  says  that  he  presided  over  the  Dutch  factory  for  five  years,  and 
was  anooeeded  by  Messrs.  Van  der  Hnlfit,  Buschmann,  and  Van  Gtouting.  It  was 
under  the  latter*s  rule  that  Mohannah,  the  pirate,  behig  foolishly  allowc^l  to  enter 
the  fort  with  an  armed  retinue,  seized  the  place  and  expelled  the  Hollanders. 

*  O.  A.  Olivier,  Voffoge  dam  VSmfira  OtlumuM,  etc^  vol.  v.  p.  157. 
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but  this  design  was  not  executed.'  Later  in  the  present  oentoiy 
it  has  possessed  a  pecntiar  interest  for  Englishmen  in  having  been, 
on  two  occasions,  the  scene  of  the  first  act  in  the  drama  of  Anglo- 
Persian  war.     When  the  army  of  Mohammed  Shah  advanced 

against  Herat  in  18-37,  and  the  prote.>-t3  of  the  British  Minister  were 
contemptuously  itij^nored,  an  Anglo-Indian  force  was  desjiatched  to 
the  Persian  Gulf;  and  Kharak  was  c»ecupied  in  June  1838,  the 
British  Kesidency  being  at  the  same  time  moved  here  from  Boghire. 
The  Persians  retired  from  Ili  rat,  after  ignominious  failure  in  the 
siege,  in  September  1838  ;  but,  owing  to  the  shifty  cliaracter  of 
their  subseqaent  diplomacy,  the  island  was  not  evacoated  till  March 
1842.  The  Herat  fever  of  the  Persian  Government  was  again  the 
signal,  fonrteen  years  later,  for  the  reoccnpation  of  the  island.  In 
defiance  of  the  agreement  of  January  1853,  a  Persian  army 
marched  against  Herat  in  March  185G.  The  city  was  forced  by 
famine  to  surrender  in  (  )ct(»l)erof  the  same  vear.  War  was  de- 
clared  between  Great  Britain  and  Persia  in  November.  Trcxtps 
were  landed  upon  Kharak  in  Decern bei- ;  and  the  military-  operations 
ensued,  botli  at  Borazjun  and  Mohammerah,  to  which  I  have  else- 
where alluded.  Upon  the  cessation  of  hostilities,  after  the  pabli- 
cation  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris  (March  1857),  Kharak  was  again 
evacuated,  and  has  since  remained  in  Persian  hands.  The  Russians 
from  time  to  time  discover  a  mare's  nest  in  the  mmonred  cession 
of  the  island  to  England ;  bnt  a  momentary  spleen,  which  can  only 
have  been  engendered  in  complete  oblivion  of  the  too  fSuthfal 
parallel  of  Ashurada  on  the  Caspian,  is  soon  discredited  by  the 
absurdity  of  the  cnnanl.  At  present  Kharak  coutiiiiis,  with  the 
e\(  ejHiun  of  a  good  supply  of  water,  nothing  mon^  interesting 
than  some  curious  underground  aqueducts,  which  were  found  by 
the  Dutch  on  their  aiTivai,  and  are  undoubtedly  of  ancient  origin. 

8oiit]i-(\ist  (if  Bushire  we  come  upon  a  strip  of  coast-line  about 
200  miles  in  total  length,  which  is  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
DaMhtistao  ^^^^^o^  Shirss.  The  first  section,  containing  the 
and  small  port  of  Bander  Deyir,  Dashti,  and  the  district  of 
Dashtistan  (i.e.  Land  of  the  Plains),  was,  in  1888,  placed 
by  the  Amin-es-Sultan  under  Prince  Nowser,  bnt  later  on  was 
given  to  the  Governor  of  iShiraz,  and  administered  hji^sertij)  acting 

»  Ifaloolm,  as  his  rival  Sir  H.  Jones  said  {MMm  to  Portia,  toL  L  p.  188), 

li;i<l  a  f^rioas  ptwsiun  for  the  possessioD  of  an  island  in  the  Qulf.  He  wanted 
iioni  Welletley  to  purchase  Kiahm ;  and  he  twice  tried  to  get  hold  of  Kharak. 
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an  bits  deputy.  Tlie  second  Ftvtiun,  starting  i'vom  i)eyii%  and  con- 
taining the  petty  ports  or,  nitlier,  niaritinit'  villages,  of  Kaiigun 
(Congoon),  Taliiri,  Siiisu,  Chini.  and  Charak,  and  the  islands  of 
Sheikh  Shuaib,  Hiudarabi,  and  Kenn  oi-  Keis,  is  administered  ou 
behalf  of  the  Governor  of  Shiraz  hy  his  chief  minister,  the  Kawam- 
al-Mulk.  Of  the  above-mentioned  places  Kangnn  was  once  a  trading 
port  of  renown,  having  been  a  Portuguese  settlement,  and  still 
containing  the  rains  of  the  factory  bnilt  hy  that  people.  In  the 
first  half  of  this  century  the  Arab  ciieikh  of  Kangun  was  a  chief 
of  some  authority,  and  ruled  over  a  considerable  tract ;  bnt  the 
la8t  occupant  of  the  post,  having  quarrelled  with  the  Persian 
goveniment,  was  seized  and  strangled  in  1880,  and  his  district 
passed  under  the  central  control.  Kangun  justifies  its  ancient 
pre-eminence  by  the  pjssession  of  an  excellent  i-oadstead,  with 
good  anchorage.  Tahiri  is  interesting  as  being  the  site  of  the 
ruins  of  the  once  famous  emporium  of  Riraf.  which  shared  with 
Ormus  the  mercantile  supremacy  of  the  Gulf.  The  island  of  Kenn 
or  Keis  was  for  a  time,  under  Arab  rule,  after  the  destruction  of 
Siraf,  the  centre  of  Gulf  trade  and  shipping,^  and  the  ruins  of  a 
large  Arab  city  called  Harira  are  still  visible  on  its  northern  side. 
This,  too,  was  one  of  the  places  where  the  English  established 
a  niilitaiy  station  (after\vard>  aljandoned)  in  their  warfare  with  the 
pirates  in  the  early  part  of  the  pre:^ent  centur}\  Arab  authority 
throughout  thi^s  region  has  been  .successfully  disintegrated  by  the 
Govennnent,  and  has  yielded  to  centralisation  supported  by  guns. 

Approaching  the  more  impoitaut  ports  of  the  Gulf  in  its  easteni 
portion,  we  now  again  touch  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Saad-«l-Mulk, 
Region  ol  ^^^^^  extends  over  towns  and  islands,  from  which  is 
historic  extracted  a  considerable  annual  revenue.  The  former  in* 
elude  the  ports  of  Lingah,  Khamir,  Bunder  Abbas,  Minau 
(Sif),  and  Jask ;  the  latter  the  well-known  names  of  Kishm  and 
Ormuz,  and  the  less  known  Larak,  Henjani,  and  Sirri.  Here  we 
are  hrnuLjrht  into  contact  with  a  region  that  can  boast  lii^loric 
memories,  and  has  experienced  many  shocks  of  loriuue.  Situated 

'  It  is  the  Kisi  of  Marco  Polo  and  tl-c  Kis  or  Kish  (not  to  be  confmed  with 
Kishm)  of  Ik'iijiiinii)  of  'i'mlfla  (1100-117;<  A.D  ),  who  df-vcribfd  it  :is  tlie  prrat 
empci"""  'to  which  livlian  lurrrhnnf <  bring  llu-ir  foninioditii'S,  and  the  trailer:* 
of  Mesopotamia,  Yemen  and  iVrhiu  ull  twrts  of  silk  and  purple  clothe,  tiax,  cotton^ 
hemp,  mash,  wheat,  barley,  millet,  rye,  and  all  lorto  of  comestibles  and  pulse, 
which  articles  form  objects  of  exobange.  TbOM  from  India  export  great  quantities 
of  spioet/  .  Vide  a  note  1^  Tule  in  his  Mareo  JFVfe,  vol  i.  p.  06. 
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on  the  threshold  of  the  Gulf,  to  which  it  ocanmiuids  the  entiy  from 
the  eaet,  and  opening  up  long-sanctified  routes  of  oommnnicatiofo 
into  the  interior  of  Asia  as  far  as  the  yellow  Oxns  and  the  8no>vy 

l  lliuhi  KuhIi,  its  harbours  have  for  centuries  been  battled  for  by 
Eiiropeau  nations;  have  Hown  in  tum  the  flags  of  ]V)i1ugal,  the 
Netherlands,  Gre^t  Britain,  Arabia,  and  IN'reia;  have  f<  nied  with 
argosies  of  wealth,  upon  which  liistorians  love  to  linger  ;  and  now, 
in  their  last  state,  though  shorn  of  all  splendour,  and  protesting 
against  their  degradation  with  the  mute  appeal  of  ruined  fortress 
and  battered  tower,  still  pour  for  the  most  part  into  foreign  gamers' 
the  wealth  which  their  native  peoples  have  never  had  the  spirit  or 
the  capacity  to  retain  for  themselves.  At  Lingah  and  Bunder 
Abbas  the  chief  traders  are  Hindu  Buniahs  from  Shikarpur  and 
the  Sind  province ;  tlie  customs  are  commonly  farmed  by  them ; 
and  the  vessels  that  all  but  monopolise  the  carr^^ing  trade  are 
those  of  the  Britisli  India  line.  In  this  interesting  quarter  I  am 
tenij)tfil  to  halt  a  littlr  lonurer  upon  sites  that  have  been  celebrated 
by  the  travellers  and  historians  of  more  than  ten  centuiies,  even 
though  their  gloiy  be  chiefly  centei*ed  in  the  past. 

Lingah  is  the  tii*st  of  these  ports  that  is  visited  from  the  west, 
309  miles  distant  by  sea  from  Bnshire.  It  is  the  prettiest  and 
most  attractive  of  the  Gulf  ports,  if  prettiness  can,  indeed, 
be  ])redicated  of  any  of  these  maritime  towns.  A  long 
line  of  yellow  houses,  glittering  in  the  recess  of  a  wide  bay ;  a 
fringe  of  tutted  palms  behind  it;  a  stretch  of  deseil;  and  then  the 
mountains,  rising  first  in  stmnge,  twisted  contoilions,  in  whose 
folds  and  lioUnvvs  a  viol.  t  inist  seems  ])erpetually  to  tremble,  and 
further  away,  in  a  long  rugged  wail  at^ainst  the  sky,  a  jjiile  pink, 
and  sometimes  a  silver  givy  in  hue — this  is  the  agreeable  pano- 
rama that  is  visible  from  the  sea.  The  mountain  scarp  behind 
rises  in  its  highest  points  to  2,900  and  .%900  feet,  one  of  these 
being  marked  on  the  nautical  chart,  presumably  by  some  old  sea- 
captain,  as  GrubVs  Notch.  The  anchorage  is  in  three  fathoms  of 
water,  at  a  distance  of  about  a  mile  fvom  the  land.  Alone  among 
the  (  J  11  If  ports.  Lingjdi  possesses  a  small  wet  dock,  definnded  by  a 
wall  tVom  tlie  mu,  and  filled  or  emptied  l)y  tlie  tid»'.  A  couple  of 
dozen  vessels.  rangiii«r  froiu  buggalows  dnwn  to  small  craft,  wei^e 
lying  in  it  at  tlie  time  of  my  visit.  Tlir  .^loping  beach  of  sand  is 
also  utilised  for  shipbuilding  puri>os<  s.  Three  or  four  of  the 
largest  buggalows,  ranging  up  to  300  tons  burden,  are  built  here 
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in  the  year  j  and  I  inspected  one  still  on  the  stocks,  which  was  to 
cany  over  250  tons,  and  to  cost,  all  complete,  between  2,000/.  and 
3,000/.  The  workmen  were  employed  in  snu^aring  .shark'r^  oil  over 
the  outer  timl).  r-  a  local  recipe  for  seaworthiness.  The  town 
possesses  some  lorty  boatn  of  large  size,  engaged  in  the  coasting 
trade  both  with  the  Persian  and  with  the  opposite  Arabian  shore ; 
and  at  the  time  of  the  pearl  fisheries  about  the  same  nnmber  of 
crafb  pat  oat  from  its  harboar  to  try  their  fortune  on  the  banks. 

The  smaller  crafb  for  shm  use  are  simple  dug-oats,  and^  theie 
being  no  timber  in  the  country,  are  imported  from  the  Afncan 
Native  coast.  I  obsorvod  here  a  method  of  rowing  the  larger 
boats  that  I  have  not  seen  elsewhere.  There  are  no  seats 
m  the  boat;  but  four  or  five  men  sit  facing'  each  other  upon  the 
gunwale  ou  either  side  in  the  fore  part,  and  })ull  large  oai*8  re- 
spectively over  their  ritrht  and  left  shoulders,  'fhere  is  no  rudder 
or  coxswain,  but  the  stern  oar  steers.  1  am  generally  disposed 
to  think  that  eacli  place  has  found  out  by  experience  the  method 
of  progression,  the  vehicle,  or  the  craft,  that  is  best  adapted 
to  the  local  conditions ;  though  I  confess  to  having  been  shaken 
in  my  hypothesis  by  the  Russian  tarantass  and  the  catamaran  of 
Ceylon ;  but  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  an  elementary  know- 
ledge of  dynamics  would  acquaint  the  simple  boatman  of  Lingah 
with  the  fact  that  their  method  involves  a  quite  unpai-donable 
waste  of  force. 

Lingah  is  the  cliief  port  for  the  Peman  province  of  Laristan, 
and  has  long  plied  a  thriving  trade  with  Bahrein  and  the  Arab 
Trade  foreign  trade  is  of  mure  recent  ongin  (the 

village  of  Kong,  seven  miles  down  the  coast,  having  been 
the  site  of  the  Dutch  establishment),  but  has  had  a  very  rapid 
growth.  About  100,000/.  worth  of  cotton  goods  is  imported  in 
the  year ;  but  on  an  average  nearly  one  half  of  the  total  imports 
(in  value)  is  in  pearls,  between  300,0001.  and  400,0002.  worth  of 
which  enter  the  port  annually.  That  the  bulk  of  these  goods 
merely  pass  througli  Jjiugah  in  transit  elsewhere  is  shown  by  the 
table  of  exports,  in  which  the  quantity  and  \aiue  of  the  same 
articles  stand  at  almost  the  same  figure.  Persian  tobacco  is  among 
the  chief  articles  of  export,  and  is  destined  for  the  Turkish  market. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  stronger  quality  is  imported  from  Oman  for 
local  consumption.  The  manner  in  which  the  British  Consular 
tables  relating  to  this  port  have  been  compiled,  the  same  items 
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appeariiig  in  the  columns  both  of  ezporfc  and  import,  render  tlie 
total  returns  an  imperfect  basis  of  generalisation  as  to  the  true 

volume  of  trade.  ITie  customs,  which  in  1871  were  valued  at 
6,600  tomuits,  were  farmed  in  1889-1)0  for  12,000  f</imins;  the 
revenues  of  the  surrounding  district  were  let  in  1889-90  for  8,000 
tonuDis. 

Lingah,  like  most  Persian  towns,  contains  a  larger  population 
than  its  external  appearance  suggests.  The  figures  wrn-  given  to 
Townud  me  as  15,000,  an  estimate  which  I  should  be  inclined 
to  reduce  to  10,000.  The  town  is  divided,  so  to  speak, 
into  two  quarters,  the  fringe  along  the  shore,  in  which  there  is  a 
small  covered  bazaar  of  a  single  street,  and  a  further  cluster  beyond 
the  date  groves  a  little  way  inland.  The  feature  of  which  the  in- 
habitatits  are  most  pix)ud,  is  a  nuui]H'r  of  Inrkch^,  or  tanks,  outside 
the  tuwn,  for  the  prt'servation  of  rain-water.  It  only  niins  here 
daring  a  period  of  two  or  three  weeks  in  the  year,  and,  there  being 
no  wells  or  fresh-water  springs  in  the  place,  it  is  entirely  depen- 
dent for  the  remainder  of  the  twelve  months  upon  the  storage  of 
that  brief  interval.  The  rain-water  is  brought  down  in  natural 
channels  from  the  hills,  four  or  five  miles  inland,  and  conducted  into 
big  circular  reservoirs,  twenty  or  thirty  feet  deep,  which  are  covered 
over  with  a  domed  roof  to  prevent  loss  by  evaporation  or  stagnation. 
There  are  thirty-six  of  these  tanks  in  the  town,  and  ten  more  at  the 
village  of  Kong,  before  mentioned  ;  and  the  united  supply  is  said 
to  bf  ample  tor  a  jieriod  of  fourteen  ni(»nths.  _  ^Die  pj^mulation  of  tli< 
)jace  is  partly  Arab,  paitly  lVi>-i;in.  pa?-tj\^  Afrieanj_j)ai-t  IxMliiii 


naiiiH.'ss  hvbrul  mixture  that  i^^itTtinTt m  tTTT^r  inariflnie  town  east 
— ^  — "  —      .  ^  •  1^1  ■ 

of  I'oiTlSaid.    The  Arabs  Ix-long  to  the  Kowasini  (vulgarly  pro- 
ed  Jowasmi)  tribe,  a  1  r  n  x  h  of  the  larger  stock  who  people  the 


muiuH 


opposite  Arabian  coast  at  Kas-el-Kheimah.  For  generations  the 
governorship  of  Tjingah,  and  of  the  islands  lying  off  the  shore,  has 
been  an  hereditary  patrimony  of  the  sheikh  of  this  tribe,  who 
resided  at  Lingah,  and  was  always  recognised  by  the  Persians  as 

deputy-governor  of  the  town.  The  policy,  however,  of  centralisa- 
tion, which  I  have  so  tVe(iUently  sketched,  has  been  applied  to  tlie 
Jowasnii  Arabs  ecpially  with  the  Kurds  of  Khorasim,  the  Heluchis  of 
the  Mekran  ('oa>t,  antl  the  Ka  b  Arabs  of  Mohamnierah  ;  and  in 
the  fate  of  Sheikh  Kadthib,  the  last  Arab  governor  of  Lingah,  Sheikh 
Mizal  Khan  may  perhaps  see  a  foretaste  of  his  own.  In  1 887  a 
detachment  of  Persian  troops  landed  here,  occupied  the  town  without 
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lesistanoe,  seised  the  Sheikh,  and  deported  him  to  Tehenm,  where, 
in  1889,  he  was  still  a  prisoner.  A  barnick  was  then  bnilt  at 
Lingah,  and  a  detachment  of  200  Persian  regulars  was  qnartered 

in  the  place.    Simnltaneonsly  a  Persian  garriscm  was  planted  in 

the  inlaud  of  Sirri,  which  liad  been  for  geiiei'ations  an  hereditary 
possession  of  the  Jowasnii.  Both  proceedings  excited  a  good  deal 
of  local  antipathy  at  the  time.  But  the  inhfil»ituntp  of  these  coast 
tx)wns  are  very  poor  and  liave  no  means  ot  urganiaed  resistance, 
besides  being  sad  cowards  into  the  bargain,  and  having  a  itv  rtal 
fear  of  a  soldier,  even  of  a  Persian  soldier,  at  the  butt-end  of  a 
mnszle-loading  gan.  Accordingly  they  soon  settled  down  to 
the  new  order  of  things,  and  the  Persian  garrison  of  Lingah  had 
now  been  reduced  to  twenty  men.  At  the  time  of  my  visit  the 
Saad-«1-Mulk  was  8ta3ring  here,  and  the  *  PeraepoUa,*  which  had 
brought  him,  wa.s  lying  at  anchor  in  the  roadstead.  In  an  interview, 
I  found  him  to  he  a  man  of  pleasing  appearance  and  courtly  address ; 
he  professed  the  most  friendly  sentiments,  and  gave  me  n  lett^jr  to 
his  deputy  at  BuTuh-r  Abbas.  He  was  reported  to  he  fairly  popular 
with  the  people,  having  qoiet  manners,  and  being  perhaps  less 
roguishly  disiK)8ed  than  the  majority  of  Persian  officials. 

Great  Britain  is  represented  at  Lingah  by  a  native  agent,  a 
jolly  old  Arab,  who  came  rowing  ont  in  a  boat  flying  the  Union 
Jacdr,  and  whose  sons,  from  frequent  contact  with  English  vessels 
and  officers,  could  speak  a  little  of  our  t4)ngue. 

Leaving  Lingah,  the  boat  skirts  the  southern  shore  of  the  large 
island  of  Kishm,'  or  .lazirat-el-T(nvilah  (i.e.  long  island). which  seems 
ftf  one  time  to  liave  formed  part  of  the  mainland,  but  is 
Kidhm  j^^^  separat  ed  t  herefnjm  by  a  channel  sixty  miles  long,  and 
fiom  three  to  thirteen  in  width.  The  island  is  fiftv-four  miles  in 
length,  and  varies  from  nine  to  thirty-two  in  breadth.  In  its  centre 
is  the  village  of  Bmkth  or  Urukth,  the  Oaracta  of  Nearchus  and 
Arrian,  who  says  that  at  the  time  of  the  Greek  admiral's  visit  the 
island  produced  corn,  vines,  and  fruit  of  all  description.  At  the 
period  of  the  greatness  of  Ormnz  it  supplied  the  latter  with  fruit, 
vegetables,  and  water ;  and  the  aid  of  water  still  renders  a  large 
portion  of  its  soil  amenal)l«'  to  the  cultivation  of  crain,  melons, 
grapes,  etc.,  while  lurL'c  date  groves  are  to  be  found  m  tlie  interior. 
Fra^er  snys  that  it  oncf  contained  3G0  villages,  in  th*-  sixteenth 
•century.  A  more  moderate  calculation  fixes  the  number  as  seventy, 
'  Tbe  Quesomo  of  Th^raot  and  Kiohmicbs  of  Clunliia. 
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with  a  total  population  of  10,000,  before  the  pirates  establiBhed 

their  ascendency  in  the  Gnlf  in  the  last  century.    It  has  greatly 

decayed  since,  and  has  suffered  severely  in  recent  years  from  earth- 
quakes ;  but  its  customs  are  still  farmed  for  S.oOU  timwns,  the  bulk 
of  which  revenue  is  deiived  from  its  salt  miiies.  Its  population  hna 
been  estimated  in  the  past  year  at  about  12,000  (Kishm  3,000- 
4,000,  Laft  800-1,000,  Deristau  800,  Suaa  400,  Kauri  100, 
Ghnri  250,  Baaiduh  350).  A  ooarae  naphtha  is  also  produced  at 
some  springs  on  the  southern  coast,  near  the  village  of  Salakh,  op- 
posite the  island  of  Heiyam,  and  is  nsed  hy  the  Ambs  both  for 
lighting  purposes  and  as  a  remedy  for  rheumatic  complaints.  There 
is  a  good  deal  of  game  on  the  island,  wild  goats,  partridges,  and 
rock-pigeons  in  the  hills;  and  abundance  of  small  and  beautiful 
antelopes  or  gazelles  on  the  })lains,  which  used  to  be  hunted  with 
greyhounds  by  the  British  officers  at  Basiduh. 

To  English  readers,  however,  tlif»  cliief  interest  of  Kislim  will 
lie  in  the  fact  that  it  has  been,  during  the  greater  part  of  the  pre- 
Britifih  sent  century,  a  British  military  or  naval  station.  The 
principal  town,  called  £1  Kishm,  once  held  by  the  Por- 
Mito  tngnese,  is  at  its  north-eastern  extremity.  Two  miles  from 
this,  and  on  the  very  site  of  the  old  Portagnese  castle,'  a  canton- 
ment f>f_^^{Tlifl^  nni1^rM.ii'aT|  tmopfl,  fl^veral  liMiRlred  strong,  was 
^.^bligh^^^l  iTT^-i  u-ith  the  itlea  of  overawing  the  Jowasmi 
pirates.  This  force,  originally  1.200  strong,  hail  UBeii^BTBCioned 
first  at  the  captured  pirate  stronghold  of  Ras-el-Kheimah,  on 
the  opposite  shore  of  the  Gulf",  ljut  had  been  compelled  by  the 
climate  to  evacuate  that  posit idii.  For  tlieir  purpose  th**  new 
station  and  the  troops  were  (  (jually  useless  ;  and  the  men  sutiered 
severely  from  the  heat,^  besides  being  almost  wholly  dependent  upon 

'  The  English  flotilla,  in  conjunction  with  the  land  troops  of  Shah  Abbas, 
besieged  the  Portupuose  castle  on  Kishm  from  January  13  to  19.  1G22  (on  the 
latter  day  the  p-nrrisnn  yielded),  prior  to  their  joint  attack  u}»on  (Jrtmiz.  In  the 
entcairemeuL  only  two  Knglishraen  lo.st  tljeir  livej»,  but  one  of  these  was  the  famous 
navigator,  W  illiam  UaiBii,  the  discoverer  of  Baiiin'8  Bay,  who,  having  entered  the 
service  of  the  Kaat  India  Company,  aailed  hither  with  the  beleaguering:  sqnadron* 
As  Ht.  T.  W*lflon,  the  chymigioo  of  the  flotilla,  quaintly  wrote :  *  Master  Baflin  went 
on  shoarc  with  hisgeometricall  insirumcnt.s  for  the  taking  the  height  and  distatHSe 
of  the  Castle  wall,  for  the  Ixttor  1(\  t'llini^'  of  hi-  fct'ce  to  make  his  .«hot  ;  hrit  as 
he  wa««  about  the  .»<anic.  he  rrcfived  a  small  .slmt  fmm  ilu'  Cnstlf  into  lii.s  Ik'Uv. 
wherewiih  li«  gave  three  Icapcs,  by  report,  an«i  died  immediately'  (i'urchas"  IHl- 
grinUf  vol.  ii,  lib.  x.  cap.  9). 

*  The  appalling  heat  was  the  oauie  of  a  rimilar  military  retreat  two  oentnriet 
earlier;  Tavemier  being  onr  authority  for  the  epieode,  which  ie  cnrloafi.  After  the 
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Bombay  for  food  and  supplies.  Accordingly,  the  post  at  Kisiim 
was  abandoned.  A  move  was  then  made  to  Deristan,  on  tbe 
aonthem  coast  of  the  island,  opposite  Henjam ;  bnt  here,  too,  the 
insalubrity  of  the  phtoe  compelled  a  retreat.  Finally,  the  point  of 
Basidnh,  called  by  the  English  Bassadore,  at  the  north*westem 
extremity  of  the  island,  where  also  are  the  ruins  of  a  once  flourish- 
ing Portuguese  settlement,  became  the  headquarters  of  the  IriUiau 
naval  squadron,  maintained  for  the  same  object  in  these  watei*s  ; 
and  here,  until  1^S79,  was  stationed  a  compnny  of  .sepoys  beloni^ing 
to  the  marine  battahon  at  Bombay,  their  barracks  being  built  upon 
a  plot  of  land  that  is  still  the  property  of  the  British  Government. 
The  malarial  feverishness  of  the  spot,  and  the  diminishing  need 
for  their  services  in  the  neighbourhood,  led  to  their  withdrawal  in 
that  year,  and  a  coal  depdt  and  agent  are  now  all  that  is  main* 
tained  by  the  Indian  (rovemment  at  Basiduh.  Some  eighty  fugitive 
slaves  from  other  parts  of  the  island  are  living  (1892)  as  fugitivee 
on  British  territory 

I  have  alsc/somewher^  read  a  tale,  whicl^ 
authentic,  of  ariS^t^J+sii  icnegade,  wlio.  in  the  eal 
^^^^^^TfTTtury,  ended  an  extraordinary  career  of  audaoitv  and 

All  artven-  ^  '  ► 

tarar's  crime  as  Mussuhnan  slieikh  of  Kishm.  This  remarkable 
^'^'^^  man,  whose  real  name  was  Thomas  Uorton,  began  life  as 
a  tailor^s  apprentice  at  Newcastle.  In  the  course  of  his  career  he 
was  successively  a  soldier  in  the  Swedish  army,  the  leader  of  a 
band  of  Tartar  robbers  in  the  Crimea,  Russian  inspector  of  the 
Caspian  littoral,  a  Mussulman  Haji,  the  principal  merchant  of 
Busrah,  and  agent  at  that  port  for  the  East  India  Company,  and 
commander  of  the  naval  forces  of  the  Arab  sheikh  of  Kishm. 
During  the  passage  of  these  years  he  was  frequently  guilty  of 
murder  (having  once  been  sentenced  to  death  by  a  Russian  cnurt), 
as  well  as  of  almost  esery  crime  known  to  the  calendar.  These 
atrocities  he  appropriately  summed  up  by  rebelling  against  his 
Arab  patron,  whom  he  deposed  and  strangled.  Having  married 
his  wido^v  he  got  himself  elected  sheikh  of  the  island,  and  for  a 
quarter  of  a  century  ruled  with  mingled  severity  and  success,  being 

ambasaadon  of  the  Dake  of  Holstein  to  Shab  Sefi  I.  bad  retired  from  Persia,  tbe 
Dntch  complained  that  they  had  dtsined  the  silk  market,  and  had  xaieed  tbe  price 
from  42  to  50  torn  am  a  pieoe.    Tlicy  accordingly  refused  to  jjay  more  than  44 

totnnn.^  tlicinsrlM  s,  and  when  (he  Kinp-  declined  to  endorse  this*  fonijiromice, 
they  txjsiegud  Kislxra  (iu  161U2),  but  were  compelled  to  retire  b^'  tlie  irishttul 
heat. 
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respected  alike  for  his  mercy  and  his  jnstioe,  ti!e  never  spoke  his 
native  language,  bat  affected  the  rigid  Mnssnlman ;  thongh,  when 
an  English  vessel  was  once  wrecked  upon  the  coast,  he  entertained 
his  old  coontrymen  right  royally,  and,  hearing  that  the  crew  nnm- 

bered  120  officers  and  men,  graciously  despatched  au  equal  number 
of  female  slaves  on  bn;ir(l  as  a  present,  l 

Oil"  the  southern  p  omi  of  Kislim  i-  'i  siuall  island,  about  twelve 
miles  in  circnmi'ereiice,  called  Henjam  (sometiiiie<^  also  Aiiga!ii). 
Ti  T  jam  It  is  now  barren  and  supports  but  a  scanty  Arab  population 
ibiaiid  of  about  450  males.  Yet  at  one  time  it  nmst  have  been 
densely  peopled ;  for  the  remains  of  thousands  of  stone  hooses, 
as  well  as  reservoirs  faced  with  an  indestroctible  cement,  aie 
scattered  over  the  slopes,  which  also  display  the  relics  of  terraced 
cultivation;  and  at  the  northern  end  stand  the  ruins  of  a  con- 
siderable city  with  two  mosques.  The  land-locked  bay  between 
Henjam  and  Kishm  was  recommended  by  Sir  J.  Malcolm  to 
Lord  Wellesley  in  1800,  as  a  iia\  ;il  station,  having  an  easy  entrance 
and  excellent  anchorage,  even  for  the  largest  men-of-war ;  but  it 
was  never  occupied.  Tlie  geology  and  the  minernlogy  of  Henjam 
are  equally  unique.  The  island  contains  a  number  of  curious 
petrifactions,  locally  supposed  to  be  the  stems  of  date-trees,  in  the 
form  of  pillars  of  solidified  mud  embedded  in  some  banks  of  cal- 
careous soil ;  and  some  huge  ealt-caves,  one  of  which  is  described 
by  Mr.  Flojer,  who  has  written  the  most  detailed  account  of  the 
localily.^  When  the  Indo-European  Telegraph  was  shifted  from 
Gape  Mnsandim  to  Jask,  a  station  was  established  for  a  while  on 
Henjam,  where  it  connected  Jask  with  Bushire.  It  was  abolished 
in  1881. 

RoundinL'  Henjam,  and  passing  the  further  small  island  of 
Larak,  on  the  north  shore  of  which  are  the  ruins  of  an  old  Dutch  ibrt, 
OfuasAud  steamer  now  skirts  the  celebrated  island  of  Ormuz, 
Bander  which  it  leaves  on  the  right  hand,  and  casts  anchor,  at  a 
distance  of  120  miles  from  Lingah,  in  the  roadstead  of 
Bunder  Abbas.  These  two  names  are  so  richly  fraught  with 
historic  memories,  that  I  must  here  for  the  moment  arrest  my  own 
footsteps,  and  supply  a  brief  prologue  to  a  modem  description. 

Ardeshir  Babekan,  the  Hassaman  king  (211-2S41  A.n  ).  is  said 
to  have  founded  the  original  city  of  Ormuzon  the  mainlajid.  This, 
too,  was  the  site  of  the  first  Amb  city  bearing  the  name,  whose 

*  UnexipUmd  Baluehiitan,  pp.  123-126. 
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ruins  have  been  discovered  on  the  banks  of  tbe  Miuau  creek  (to  the 
east  of  Bunder  Abbas)  some  six  miles  south-west  of  the  Minaa 
Hiitory  ol  fort.  Towards  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  oentorv  Marco 
Polo  twice  (in  1272  and  in  1293  a.d.)  visited  the  city 
of  Hormos,  Hormes,  or  Garmosa,  which  was  already  the  centre 
of  a  vast  trade  with  every  part  of  the  East,  receiving,  especially 
from  India,  rich  eargoee  of  8pice^<,  j^recions  stones,  pearls,  ivoiy^ 
silks,  and  cloth  of  gold.  It  was  ruled  by  a  line  of  independent 
Arab  chiefs  or  kinsrs,'  the  tifteeiitli  in  descent  of  wlirin.  named 
Kuth-«^d-niii,  beinof  ]  H  i  s  ed  by  a  ^longolian  invasioii  Irom  tlie  north, 
and  tinding  that  the  exposed  situation  of  his  capital  rendered  it  an 
easy  prey  to  rapine,  took  the  decisive  step,  in  1300  A.]>.,  of  aban- 
doning the  mainland,  and  founding  a  ne^  Oi-mnz  on  a  small  island, 
distant  at  the  nearest  point  about  fonr  miles  from  the  coast,  which 
has  ever  since  borne  the  name.  For  200  years  the  new  city  re- 
tained, in  Arab  hands,  the  fame  and  prosperity  of  its  predecessor, 
and  wielded  a  sovereignty  that  extended  to  Bahrein  and  Basrah. 
Ibu  Batutah,  the  Moor,  came  hither  in  a.d.,  and  reported 

the  new  Ornmz  us  being  a  large  and  beautiful  city,  containing  the 
residence  of  the  king.'^  A  little  later  the  reigning  sovereign 
escaped  the  hoshiiiy,  by  becouiirig  the  tributary,  of  Timur.  In 
]  i4'2,  Abdur  He/.ak,  the  reluctant  seafarer  and  envoy  from  Shah 
Rakh,  whom  I  have  before  quoted,  starting  for  India  from  Ormuz, 
left  on  record  that  that  place  '  had  not  its  equal  on  the  snr&ce  of 
the  globe,'  that  it  contained  '  merchants  of  seven  cUmatee  and 
travellerfi  from  all  coantries,*  and  that  '  the  inhabitants  united  the 
attering  character  of  the  people  of  Irak  with  the  profonnd  cnn- 
ling  of  the  Indians/'  Thirty  years  later  the  Russian  merchant, 
Athanasius  Nikitin,  paid  a  similar  tribute  to  the  commercial  glory 
of  Oniiuz.'  Ludovico  di  Varthema,  in  1501,  three  years  before  the 
Portuguese  appeared  upon  the  scene,  described  it  as  '  the  noble  city 
of  Ormuz.  whicli  is  «-\treinely  beautiful.**  The  Ijatin  tongue 
was  even  invoked  by  some  scliolarly  eulogist,  who  thus  rendert^^i  a 
couplet  that  had  also  an  English  ven^ion : — 

■  For  a  list  of  the  Arab  kings  of  Ormuz,  vide  Teixeira,  Jtektoim9$  del  Orifmf 
etc.,  dn  l0t  Beyei  de  Bertia  y  ilc  ffarmuz,  Ooimbro,  1610;  Tfadnotloik  Pru^dfle, 
3  voU ,  Paris,  1681 :  also  Pnrcbaa'  Pilfrime,  voL  a.  lib.  z.;  Herbert.  Sout^  Ttmnr 
Travel*,  pp.  108-9 ;  Do  Gvignes*  Hittoire  de9  Hun*,  vol.  i.  p.  345  ;  and  Tale's  M«rc9 

Polo,  vol.  i.  i)p.  12t-«'.  •  Trartis  (edit.  1828),  p.  63. 

*  Ifuiia  t/i  the  Ibth  Century  (Uakluyt  .Society),  p.  7. 

*  Ibid.  •  TrareU  (Hakluyt  Society),  p.  94. 
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8i  lerraruin  orbis,  quaqua  patet,  annulus  esset, 
lUius  Ormusiiiiii  gemma  decusqne  foret. 

It  was  at  this  period,  namely,  the  openiog  of  the  sixteenth 
century^  that  the  Portugoese,  profiting  by  the  fecent  discovery 
portuKuese  c»f  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  rente  by  Vasco  da  Gama, 

appeared  in  the  eastern  seas  and,  under  the  famous 

Albuquerque,  laid  the  fouiidatious  of  their  short-lived  bnt  showy 

empire.    In  1507,  with  a  small  armament,  after  sacking  and 

destroying  Muscat,  he  attacked  Ormuz,  and  won  a  partial  success, 

forcing  the  king  to  acknowledge  himself  a  vassal  of  Portugal  and 

to  pay  an  annual  tribute .  Failing  to  recisive  the  latter  he  reappeared 

npon  the  scene  in  1514  with  a  much  laiger  force,  being  now 

Govemor-Greneral  of  the  Portuguese  dominions  in  the  East,  captured 

theplaoe,  reduced  the  king  (Seif-ed-Din)  to  complete  subjection,  and 

compelled  him  to  admit  a  Portuguese  garrison,  but  left  him  on 

the  throne  as  a  Portagnese  Hiuf^^,  or  vassal,  in  receipt  of  an  annual 

pension.    Fresh  treaties  were  made  with  his  successors,  regulating 

and  raising  the  tribute  exacted  by  the  conquerors,  whicli  advanced 

from  15.0(^1  >  to  100, 000  seraphims,  until,  in  the  middle  of  tlio 

century,  the  Portuguese  conipuisorily  appropriated  the  entire  customa 

and  became  the  de  fudx^  proprietors  of  Ormuz. 

There  was  not  anything  in  the  locality  itself,  beyond  its  situation 

at  the  mouth  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  its  possession  of  two  good 

Natural     harbours,  to  recommend  it  as  the  site  of  a  great  city. 

diMdw*    The  island,  which  is  twelve  miles  in  circuit,  contains  no 

natural  products  but  salt,  iron,  and  rsd  ochre  and  sulphur. 

Tlie  hills  are  covered  with  a  thick  saline  incrnstation,  under  which 

they  glisten  white  in  the  sun.    There  is  not  a  well  or  water  spring 

in  the  entire  extent ;  and  the  rain  of  the  short  %vinter-fall3  was 

collected  in  artificial  re.servoirs  or  tanks,  the  ruins  of  which  are 

still  visible  in  the  mountains.    As   Master  Ralph  Fitch,  the 

English  merchant,  said,  *■  it  is  the  dryest  island  in  the  world,  for 

tnere  is  nothing  growing  in  it  but  only  salt.'    All  supplies,  even 

the  daily  provisions  of  life,  were  imported  from  the  outside ;  and 

anyone  who  visits  the  modem  site,  strewn  though  it  be  with  ruins, 

will  find  it  di£Bcult  to  believe  that  it  was  once  occupied  by  an 

urban  population  of  40,000  souls.' 

■  The  remains  on  the  iiland  of  Otiuqe  aow  eonsist  of  parts  of  the  Portngiieie 
fort  or  castle,  a  lighthooBe,  a  nnmber  of  tanks  in  good  repair,  and  the  ruins  of 

seTeial  hundreds.  The  uiodem  town  of  Ormuz  contains  a  population  of  340. 
Vide  a  paper  by  Lieai.  A.  W.  Stiffe  in  the  GtograpkM  MagMitu  of  April  1S74. 
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Nevertheless  there  is  such  an  abaolnte  consensus  of  testimony 
on  the  part  of  independent  travellers  of  many  nationalities  that  we 
Splendour  are  fain  to  believe  that  the  city  of  Ormnz  raust  have 
ct&ij  merited  ito  world-wide  renown.     By  the  joint 

energy  of  Arabs  and  Portngneee  this  barren  rook  was  converted 
into  a  rich  and  crowded  mart,  where  the  commerce  of  the  two  ends 
of  the  world  changed  hands,  and  in  whose  bazaars  might  be 
encountered  all  the  hnes  of  the  Orient,  from  the  tawny  Arab  of 
Oman  to  the  darker  native  of  Coromandel  or  Malacca,  and  the 
sable  negro  of  Zanzibar.  The  Abb6  Raynal,  in  his  *  History  of  the 
East  Indies '  (translated  by  Jnstamond)  delivers  liiib  glowiug 
panegyric  of  Ormuz  at  the  height  of  its  fame : — 

At  the  time  of  the  arrival  of  foreign  merchants  Ormuz  afforded  a 
more  splendid  and  agreeable  scene  than  any  city  in  the  East.  Persons 
from  all  parts  of  the  globe  exchanged  their  commodities  and  transacted 
their  business  with  an  air  of  politeness  and  attention  which  are  seldom 
seen  In  other  places  of  trader  These  manners  were  introduced  by  the 
merchants  belonging  to  the  ports,  who  induced  foreigners  to  imitate 
their  affihbility.  Their  address,  the  regularity  of  their  police^  and  the 
variety  of  entertainments  which  their  city  afforded,  joined  to  the 
interests  of  commerce,  invited  merchants  to  make  it  a  jUace  of  resort. 
The  pavement  of  the  streets  was  covered  with  mats,  and  in  some  places 
with  carpets  ;  and  the  linen  awnings  which  were  suspended  from  the 
tops  of  the  houses  prevented  any  inconvenience  from  the  heat  of  the 
sun.  Indian  cabinets,  ornamented  with  gilded  vases  or  china,  filled 
with  flowering  shrubs  or  aromatic  plants,  adorned  their  apartments : 
camels^  laden  with  water,  were  stationed  in  the  public  squares ;  Persian 
wines,  perfumes,  and  all  the  delicacies  of  the  table,  were  furnished 
in  the  greatest  abundance ;  they  had  the  music  of  the  East  in  its 
bluest  perfection.  In  short,  universal  opulence  and  eittensive  com- 
merce, a  refined  luxury,  politeness  in  the  men,  and  gallantly  in  the 
women,  united  all  their  attractions  to  make  their  city  the  seat  of 
pleasure. 

In  1583,  four  brave  English  merchants,  John  Newberry,  Ralph 
Fitch,  William  Leedes,  and  James  Story  (the  first  named  of  whom 
English  ^^^^^  already  in  1 581  made  the  overland  journey  by  Aleppo 
mercluiuts  j^yj  Busrah  to  Omiuz  and  had  stayed  there  six  weeks),' 
their  imaginations  stirred  by  the  great  tiilestliat  were  wafttxl  west- 
wards of  the  wealth  and  profits  of  the  East,  started  for  India  on 
their  own  private  venture*   At  Ormuz  they  were  seized  and  thrown 

1  PttTohas'  Pil^nUt  vol.  fi.  lib.  ix.  cap. 
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into  piisoa  by  tlie  Portn^niese  Governnr.  Don  Mathias  de  Alba- 
querqne,  wko  did  not  at  all  relish  the  idea  of  British  trade  com- 
petition ;  and  who  sent  them  on  as  prisoners  to  the  Viceroy  at 
Goa,  whence,  after  a  farther  term  of  imprisonment,  they  finally 
escaped  in  1585.    Master  Ralph  Fitch  wrote  thns  of  Ormnz : — 

The  Portugals  Iiavc  a  castle  here,  whicli  standeth  near  unto  the 
sea,  wiiereiii  there  is  a  captain  for  the  King  of  Portugal,  hn\nng  under 
him  a  convenient  number  of  Koldiers,  whereof  soum  part  remain  in  tlie 
castle  and  some  in  the  town.'  In  this  town  are  merchants  of  all 
nations,  and  many  ]\Ioors  and  Gentiles,  There  is  a  very  great  trade 
of  all  s(»rU  ut  spices,  drugs,  -silk,  cloth  of  silk,  fine  tapestry  of  Persia, 
great  store  of  pearls,  which  come  from  the  island  of  Bahrein,  ;ind  are 
the  best  pearls  of  all  others,  and  many  horses  of  Persia,  which  serve 
all  India.* 

In  1G27,  five  years  after  the  expulsion  of  the  Portuguese,  Sir 
Thomas  Herbert,  landing  at  Ormnz,  deaoribed  in  his  own  inimitable 
way  the  character  of  the  city  nnder  their  rule : — 

Albeit  the  isle  had  little  or  nothing  considered  in  itself,  the  city, 
neTurthelets,  being  furnished  from  most  parts  of  the  Orient,  aboanded 
with  all  things  reqimdtei  and  was  ca^^acitated  to  supply  other  parts 
with  what  was  desirahle  either  for  the  belly  or  eye.  Such  was  the 
excellency  of  the  sitaation  for  commerce,  such  the  industry  and  com- 
mendable ingenuity  of  the  Portugal.  .  .  The  laborious  Portugal 
brought  it  to  that  perfection  as  it  became  the  staple  and  glory  of  the 
Eastern  world.  The  houses  within  were  exceeding  newly  furnished 
with  gilded  leather  and  with  Indian  and  China  rarities ;  the  Bnzzar 
was  rich  and  beautiful;  the  Churches  splendid  within;  and  both 
within  and  without  the  Castle  so  regularly  built  and  so  well  fortified 
with  deep  trenches,  oountersoarp^and  great  ordnance  commanding  both 
city  and  Haven,  that  none  exoeisded  it  through  all  the  Orient.* 

'  When  th»«  towu  vviis  taken  by  the  English  and  Persian!*  in  1622,  T.  Wili«on, 
chyrurgiuD,  wrote  of  it  an  follows:  'The  citie  of  Ormuz  was  of  great  bignesae,  the 
Honsat  all  built  of  stone,  and  seemed  a  most  fSmoiu  thing  to  looke  npoo  from  the 
ships,  with  tteeples  and  towrck  They  had  fair  and  laige  Gharehes  in  it»  strong 
and  stately  buildings ;  the  castle  of  Ormaz  was  the  fairest,  largest,  and  strongest 
that  ever  I  saw'  (ihlfl.  lib.  x.  cap.  0).  On  the  topmOftt  p«ik  of  the  island,  650  feet, 
stood  the  chapel  of  Xostm  Senhora  de  la  Penha.  '  TMd.  lib.  x  <•  ij*  G. 

•  Snmr  Ytnre*'  TrareU  (3rd  txlit.),  p.  106.  The  worthy  icnitrht  cjoes  on  to 
describe  the  disembarkation  of  Sir  Robert  Sherlcy,  Sir  Dodmore  Cotton,  .and  him* 
self.  *  Wiapped  in  smoak  and  flame,  we  landed  safely,  tbougli  Neptnne  made  os 
fiist  to  dance  npon  his  liquid  ImIIows,  and  with  hit*  salt  breath  seasoned  the  epi- 
cinia.  The  Cannons  also  from  the  Castle  and  Cittadel  vomited  out  their  choler, 
ten  times  roaring  oat  their  wrathful  clamours,  tn  our  delight,  bnt  temmr  of  the 
fagans,  who,  of  all  noise,  most  bate  artificial  thunder.' 

VOL.  II.  £  £ 
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Tavern ier,  a  little  ]nUn\  recorded  as  a  proof  of  the  mai^nificence 
of  the  Portuguese  that,  *  the  very  barrs  of  their  doors  and  windows 
were  all  guilt ;  the  fortress  was  a  uoble  thiag ;  and  they  also  had 
a  stately  church  dedicated  to  the  Virgin,  where  they  were  also 
wont  to  walk/ 

Meanwhile  the  inyaders  had  also  posseaaed  themselvee  of  the 
port  of  GK>mbran  or  Comron  on  the  mainland,  abont  twelve  miles 
Rupture  distant  from  Ormnz,  having  captured  it  in  1512  from 
i?>rtogIu  ^  ^  ^'^^  whose  dominions  had  been  severed  from 
and  Persia  those  of  tlie  first  Sefavi  sovereign.  While  tlie  nier- 
cliantR  and  noljles  lived  at  Ormuz,  the  bulk  of  the  trade  was  con- 
ducted at  ( Jond^run,  particularly  of  that  prissin^  overland  into  or 
from  Persia.  Shah  Abbas  the  Great,  Ijowever,  as  he  proceeded 
with  the  consolidation  of  his  power  and  territories,  looked  with  an 
increasingly  jealous  eye  upon  the  usurpers  in  the  south,  who 
oocnpied  posts  on  his  mainland,  picked  the  plnms  of  his  trade,  and 
controlled  his  waters.  *  The  Sword  of  the  Lord  and  of  Gideon  * 
had  served  the  Portugaese  very  well  as  a  motto  for  aoqniaition ; 
but  in  the  eontemptuons  neglect  by  them  of  the  arts  of  peace,  and 
in  the  absence  of  any  genias  for  colonisation,  it  did  not  facilitate 
retention.  The  l*ortuguese  were  i'aiiatical.  oppressive,  and  destitute 
^[jthe  true  cornjme^'^i?^!  spirit,.  Instead  of  conciliating,  the^T" 
trampled  upon  Persian  traTIe.  compelling  the  i*e]  >iaiis  to  purchase 
from  Portuguese  magazines,  at  prices  fixed  by  themselves,  and 
to  ship  their  wares  in  Portugaese  vessels.  Shah  Abbas  accord- 
ingly looked  around,  and  observing  the  rapidly  growing  power, 
both  mercantile  and  naval,  of  the  British,  made  an  alliance  with 
that  people,  by  which,  on  certain  conditions  and  in  return  ibr 
stipulated  commercial  advantages,'  they  were  to  assist  him  in  turn* 
iug  out  the  Portuguese.  In  1614  f^e  Persian  army  under  Dand 
Khan,  brother  of  Imam  KuH  Khan,  the  famous  Grovemor  of 
Fars,  recovered  Gombrun ;  and  in  1 G22  the  joint  forces  of  the 

I  The  aitides  of  agreement  were  ae  follows:  (1)  the  caetle  of  Ormns  and  all 
its  ordnanoe  and  ammnnitiob  were  to  f aU  to  the  Snglieh ;  (2)  the  Penfana  might 
build  another  castle  on  the  island  if  they  please<l ;  (3)  the  spoil  was  to  be  equally 

divided  between  Persians  and  English ;  (4)  Christian  prisoners  were  to  fall  to  the 
English,  Mussulmans  to  the  Persians ;  (5)  Persia  was  to  pav  half  the  cost  of 
victuals,  wages  shot,  powder,  ftc,  expended  dnring  the  openitious;  (G)  the 
English  were  to  receive  half  the  customs  of  Gombrun  in  future,  on  condition  of 
nMrintainfng  two  ships  of  war  in  the  Qnlf  to  safeguard  navigation ;  (7)  the  English 
were  to  be  duty-free  in  Qoinbran  for  e^er. 
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British'  and  Persians,  after  caj^turing  the  Portuguese  castle  on 
Kishm,  moved  in  conjunction  against  Ormnz.  On  Februaiy  9,  the 
Persians  attacked  and  gained  possession  of  the  city,  the  Portu- 
guese retiring  to  the  castle ;  a  regular  siege  followed  and  breach* 
iDg  works  were  pushed  forward  until,  on  April  22,  the  garrison 
surrendered.  The  number  of  pieces  of  ordnance  found  ni  iho 
castlo  was  variously  returned  as  from  20u  to  GOO.  The  Portuguese, 
expelled  from  Ormuz,  Kishm,  and  Gombrun,  fell  back  upon 
Muscat,  and  in  1G25  concluded  a  treaty  with  Shah  Abbas  by  which 
they  restored  to  him  all  his  coast  possessions,  retaining  only  the 
pearl  banks  at  Bahrein,  and  a  moiety  of  the  customs  of  Kong,  of 
their  factory  at  which  place  I  have  previously  spoken.^ 

The  alliance  between  Persia  and  the  East  India  Company  had 
no  sooner  succeeded  in  its  object  tban  the  Persians  began  con- 
Peroian  V  veuientlj  to  forget  the  terms  of  their  bargain,  which 
\^iafid^  were  never  carried  out,  and  which  were  the  cause  of 
disputes  that  were  pmtracted  for  many  years.^  The  English  did 
not  irct  the  castle;  they  only  i^ot  half  the  ordnance;  of  the  spoil 
their  share  did  not  amount  to  more  than  '2(\000l.y  of  which  10,000/. 
went  to  tilt'  pnr?e  of  James  I.,  and  10,000/.  to  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham/  whilst  their  moiety  of  the  customs  of  Gombrun 
was  never  fidrly  paid,®  and  dwindled  in  a  few  years  from  40,000  to 
1,000  tomans.  As  the  factors  plaintively  remarked,  *  Now  we  have 

'  J  lie  British  force  cuuhisted  of  tive  vessels  (the  *  London,'  '  Jonas,'  *  Whale,' 
'  Dolphin,*  and  *  Lion  *)  and  four  pinnaces  (the  *  SbUUng,*  '  Rose/  *  Bebat*  and 
*  Bicbavd')t  under  Captain  Bicfaaid  Blithe  and  Oaptain  John  WeddaU.  Hie  Portn- 
goeee  fleet  oonsisted ot  6  galleone and  16  or  20  frigate*;  their  adminl,  Don  Ri^ 

Frera  d'Andrada,  was  taken  prisoner  at  Kilhm. 

*  The  pnn!('t,'('d  i»os!tion  of  the  rortiijrne«e  at  Konjr  only  continued  as  long  as 
they  bad  a  Ueet  in  the  Ciulf  strong;  enough  to  compel  vessels  to  frequent  that  port. 
As  their  power  declinetl,  merchant  vessels  went  elsewhere,  and  tliu  Kong  governor 
refused  to  pay  the  stipulated  share  of  the  customs.  The  Portuguese  sent  a  fleets 
and  for  a  while  the  payment  was  oompoonded  fbr  13,000  crowns  a  jear.  In  1711 
it  was  atopped  altogether. 

»  StaU  Pajters.  vol.  iii.  Nos.  330,  388.  f..«7.  As  early  as  August  1623  the 
fart  ors  pteaeated  a  letter  to  Shah  Abbas  £rom  James  1.,  oomph^niDg  of  the  mala 
Jidet. 

*  Assuming  100,000/.  as  the  value  of  the  various  prizes  taken  by  the  forces  of 
the  Company  in  the  Indian  waters,  the  King  and  Buckingham,  as  I^ord  High 
Admiial,  demanded  one-tenth  eaoh  (9tafyt  Papen^  East  Indies,  vol.  iit  No.  SOS). 

*  llande]slo«  who  was  at  Bonder  Abbas  in  1638,  says  :  '  The  English  should  by 
right  veoeive  one  half  of  the  customs,  but  they  have  hardly  the  tenth  part  allowed 
them,  nay,  they  are  obliged  to  take  that  little  which  they  have  in  commodities' 
{TrateU  itUo  tlte  Indies,  pp.  11-12). 
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broke  the  ice,  the  Diitcli  hud  good  fi^^il^Ilg/  Malcolm  speaks  of  the 
dSnovemeiii  in  Utrms  of  unaccustomed  warmth  : — 

The  English  had,  it  is  true,  revenged  themselves  on  an  enemy  they 
hated,  destroyed  a  flourishing  settlement,  and  brought  ruin  and  misery 
upon  thousands,  to  gratify  the  avarice  and  ambition  of  a  despot,  on 
his  promising  to  enrich  them  by  a  favour,  which  they  should  have 
known  was  not  likely  to  protect  them,  even  during  liis  life,  from  the 
violence  and  injustice  of  his  officers,  much  less  during  that  of  his 
successors.  The  liistory  of  the  English  factory  at  Gombroon,  from  ihi.^ 
date  until  it  was  finally  abandoned,  is  one  series  of  disgraces,  of  losses, 
of  dangers,  as  that  of  every  such  establishment  in  a  country  like 
Persia  must  be.  Had  that  nation  either  taken  Ormuz  for  itself,  or 
made  a  settlement  on  a  more  eligible  island  in  the  Gulf,  it  would  have 
carried  on  its  commerce  to  much  greater  advantage  ;  and  its  political 
influence,  both  in  Persia  and  Arabia,  would  have  remained  unrivalled.' 

The  only  immediate  and  practical  resalt  of  the  conqnest,  apart 
^m  the  di:$appearaace  of  the  Portugnese,  was  that  Gombmn 
^    ^      ivceived  the  name  of  Bnnder  AHbas,  in  honour  of  the 

Bunder  viotorion^^  monurcli.  and  that  it  became  the  lu  adquarters, 
AbbM  f^^^.  ct'iitury  from  this*  date,  ot"  the  foreign  tradt*  vnth  the 
Persian  (Jiilf.  The  Eni^lisli,  l-'rencli.  and  Dutch  possessed  fac« 
tones  ther<* ;  '  two  forts  protected  the  town  tm  the  east  and  west, 
and,  about  tht*  year  1650,  it  was  suriwiuded  by  a  wall  on  the  land 
aide.  Chardiu  says  that  in  his  day  the  place  contained  1,100  or 
1,500  houses,  a  mixed  population  of  Persians,  Jews  (30),  and 
Indians,  and  that  it  was  ftonted  by  a  quay  more  than  a  mile  long. 
The  English  and  Dntch  factories  were  in  the  centre  of  the  town  as 
it  then  existed,  which  was  a  good  deal  to  the  west  of  the  modem 
site;  \n\\  in  1698  the  Dutch  erected  a  new  honse  on  the  eastern 
outskirts,  which  is  the  centre  of  the  modern  Bunder  Abbas. 

Nevei  tlieless,  small  as  liad  been  the  intrinsic  reconuuendations 
of  Onnuz  as  the  .site  of  a  great  city,  and  torrid  as  had  been 

'  U'tfitrrii  of  Perfia,  vol.  i.  ciip.  xii.  Sir  C.  MacOregor  (Journey  thnmgh 
Xkamuan^  vol.  i.  p.  8)  reoommended  a  letam  from  the  mainland  to  Ormas.  Bu^ 
■eeing  that*  the  trade  of  Bander  Abbu  !■  now  a  puiely  wvAiaA  tiade  to  the 

cities  of  c  eiitral,  sonthern,  .and  north-oaHt«rn  Persia,  and  thai  the  medieeval  tiads 
route  to  Euroix*  via  Busrnh,  Bajflnlad,  and  Aleppo  has  ceased  to  exist,  I  can  see 
no  wisdoo)  in  a  reocmini«  ndati'>n  would  neccMsilate  a  doable^  jpatead  of  a 

aingle,  shipruent,  ami  whicli  wuuld  benefit  nolxuly. 

Ttio  English  ulonc  poase^ised  the  privile^,  in  mcmoiy'of  their  services  against 
Ormuz,  of  tlying  their  own  flag  on  their  agent'a  house. 
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its  climati",  the  new  port  was  far  worse  equii>j»«'(l  in  Iwth  par- 
ticulars, and  excited  l)y  its  desa^cme/tfs  the  irritate  d  i  t-proaches 

of  travellers.  ^ [ aster  Ralph  Fitch,  the  worth v  Elizabethan 
Ite  1*^"*^^  '■  "  ^ 

merchant  before  uieutioiied,  thus  expressed  himself,  in 
1583,  aboat  its  channs : — 

Naturo  seemed  not  to  have  designed  it  shonld  be  inhabited.  It  is 
situated  at  the  foot  of  a  ridge  of  mountains  of  excessive  height ;  the 
air  you  breathe  seems  to  be  on  fire  ;  mortal  vapours  continually  exhale 
&om  the  bowels  of  the  earth  ;  the  fields  are  black  and  dry  as  if  they 
had  been  scorched  with  fire. 

Chardin  sjxjke  of  the  '  foul  and  lethal  air,'  which  compelled 
the  pe()])le  to  retire  fi>r  six  months  in  >[)r!Tiir  and  summer  to  the 
mountains.  Herbert  is,  as  usual,  more  comic  Uian  any  other 
writer: — 

The  air  is  insufferable,  so  as  some  use  to  lie  n<iked  in  troughs  filled 
with  water,  which  nevertheless  so  perboils  their  flesh  iis  makes  it  Ixtth 
exceeding  smooth  and  apt  to  take  the  least  cold  when  any  winterly 
weather  succeeds  the  heat^  which  by  that  becomes  little  less  offensive.* 

FifVy  years  later  the  British  tars  who  manned  th.*  vessel  of  Dr. 
Fi'yer  expressed  similar  sentiments  in  a  more  professional  vocabulary 
by  declaring  that  ^  there  was  bat  an  inch-deal  betwixt  Gomberoon 
and  Hell.' 

John  Stmys,  the  Dutchman,  however,  made  the  honest  con- 
fession that  the  effect  of  the  climate  was  *  enhanced  by  a  liquor 
called  Falepunsken,  which  is  so  bewitching  that  they  cannot  r^efirain 
from  drinking  it.'*    So  unanimous,  however,  was  the  general 

censure,  that  all  writers  condjined  in  bewildered  admiration  of  a 
famous  Iniuian-tree  (Fiats  Iiidica)^  which  was  situated  about  three 
milt  -  fi'ijm  tiie  ancient  town,  and  was  mid  to  cover  40U  men  with 
its  brunches.  Several  of  the  seventeenth  centui^  travellers  present 
illustrations  of  this  curiosity. 

In  the  anarchy  that  ensued  upon  the  invasion  of  the  Afghans 
in  1722  and  the  overthrow  of  the  Sefavi  dynasty,  the  English  and 
Dutch  merchants  shut  up  their  houses  in  Isfahan,  and  retired  to 

'  iSamf  Vcares'  JYarrh,  ]^]^.  112-13.  *  Trarchiit  /Vr«<i,  p.  2i'S. 

*  y<*yages,  vol.  \\\.  ci\\\  Mi.  Can  he  inean  'jviIl-  punch*.'  The  lat  tor  beverage 
(which  Maudclslo  aills  jmuntz)  was  said  to  have  been  invented  the  Duke  of 
Ho1stein*8  Mission  to  Perda,  to  which  Mandelido  was  attached,  in  1637 ;  and  to 
have  been  so  called  f lom  tho  five  (jMMU't  ^K*  PnnJ-ab)  ingredicots  used  In  its 
oompositioo— vii.  spirit,  llme-jiiioe,  trpAcet  sugar,  and  rosewateor. 
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Bunder  Abbas.  But  lieiv.  too,  the  pi*evailin^  insecurity  was  speedily 
felt,  aiid  commerce  rapidly  declined.  In  1738  the  English  Com- 
CollApneof  poioy  esta])lislied  an  agency  at  Busrali,  and  a  good  deal 
itsiind^^  of  their  Unlf  business  was  shifted  to  that  port.  In  1750 
Abbas  Bartholomew  Plaisted  found  nine  out  of  ten  houses 
at  Bunder  Abbas  deserted.  In  1758  Bdward  Ives  still  found 
there  an  English  agent  with  five  assistants,  but  said,  *  The  English 
and  Dutch  factory-hout^es  are  the  only  buildings  remaining  of  any 
iin[xn"Uince ;  the  wliole  city  besides  is  almost  one  entire  scene  of 
ruin,'  In  the  succeeding  year,  the  Comte  d'Rstaing,  u  Frenchman 
who  had  been  j-eleased  on  pmole  from  inijirisomnent  at  Madras,  at 
the  head  of  a  tleet  of  four  vessels  flying  the  Dutch  colours,  entered 
the  roadstead  and  attacked  and  captured  the  English  factory ;  and 
from  about  this  time,  accordingly,  may  be  dated  the  temporary 
cessation  of  the  Company's  establishment  at  Bunder  Abbas.  The 
latest  records  that  have  been  preserved  relating  to  this  period 
bear  the  date  1763. 

Almost  simultaneously,  however,  with  the  retreat  from  Bunder 
Abbas  occurrt'd  tlie  foundation  of  a  new  English  depot  at  liushire. 
Kemovftl to  '^^^^  latter  place  had  been  selected  by  Nadir  Shah  as  the 
Bnshire  ^^^^  ^,|- m^yjii  ^^tatioiu  because  of  its  proximity  to  Shiniz  ; 
and  here,  in  conhrmation  of  an  agreement  entered  into  with  the 
local  sheikh,  the  excellent  Kerim  Khan  Zend  (Vekil  or  Regent), 
by  a  document  dated  -fuly  2,  1 7iiJi,*  granted  permission  to  '  the 
Bight  Worshipful  William  Andrew  Price,  Governor  of  the  English 
nation  in  the  Gulf  of  Persia,'  to  build  a  &ctory,  with  exemption 
from  all  custom-duties,  and  a  complete  monopoly  of  the  import 
of  woollen  cloths.  Ever  since  that  date  Bnshire  has  been  the  head* 

■ 

quarters  of  British  commerce  in  the  Gulf. 

We  next  come  to  a  curious  episode  in  the  history  of  these  CJulf 
ports,  iu  which  another  proprietor,  the  Arab  Sultan  or  Imam  oi 
CTuimsof  Muscat,  appears  upon  the  scene.  It  seems  that  Nadir 
Muscat  Shah,  conscious  that  his  authority  was  somewhat  pi'e- 
carious  in  these  regions,  and  preferring  a  certain  annual  contribu- 
tion to  the  revenue  to  an  assertion  of  authority  that  might  have 
provoked  resistance,  granted  the  district  of  Bunder  Abbas  and  the 
islands  of  Kishm  and  Ormuz  by  a  firman  to  the  Arab  sheikh  of 
the  Beni  Maaini  tribe.  The  subjects  of  one  of  his  successors 
suffered  so  severely  from  misrule  that  in  the  last  quarter  of  the 

*  Quoted  bv  C.  li.  .Markiiaiu,  IJiMory  of  Perna,  Appendix  A.,  pp.  530-1. 
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century  they  appealed  for  assistance  to  Saltan  bin  Ahmed,  the 
powerful  rultT  of  Muscat.  NothiiiLT  lotb,  the  Sultan  ap|>eared 
up  II  the  scene,  made  himself  master  of  tlit»  triple  possession,  and 
recciveil  a  tirnmn  from  the  Persian  Government,  transferring  to 
him  in  leasehold  the  port  and  dependencies  of  Bunder  Abbas,  i.e. 
a  coast-strip  nearly  a  handred  miles  in  length  from  Minau  on  the 
east  to  Khamir  on  the  west.  At  the  same  time  he  remained  in 
possession  of  Kishm  and  Ormnz/  which  his  successors  always 
declared  he  had  won  hy  right  of  conqaest  from  the  Arabs,  who  had 
won  them  by  a  similar  title  from  the  Persians,  whose  suzerain 
claims  accordingly  were  disputed  by  Muscat.  The  friendly  terms 
which  were  consistently  observed  between  the  East  India  Company 
and  the  rulers  of  Oman  enabled  the  former  to  negotiate  a  re- 
appearance at  Bunder  Abbas;  and  in  171>8  a  treaty  was  concluded 
between  the  two  parties,  Mahdi  Ali  Khan  being  the  Englisli 
signatory,  which  contained  these  words  : — 

In  the  port  of  Abassy  (Gombroon)  whenever  the  English  shall  be 
disposed  to  establish  a  factory,  I  have  tio  objection  to  their  fortifying 
the  same,  and  mounting  guns  thereon  as  many  as  they  list,  and  to  40 
or  50  English  gentlemen  residing  there  with  700  or  800  English  sepoys  ; 
and  for  the  rest  the  rate  of  duties  on  goods  on  bujring  and  selling  will 
be  on  the  same  footing  as  at  Bussora  and  Abushahr.' 

I  presume  that  the  two  smooth-bore  brass  guns,  stamped  with 
the  royal  crown  of  England,  and  the  initials  G.  R.  (Georgius  Rex) 
surrounded  by  the  motto,  '  Honi  soit  qui  mal  y  |)en8e,'  which  I  saw 

lying  u^jun  the  pier  at  Hunder  Abbas,  were  either  preseDts  to  tliis 
faithful  ally  of  the  British  Crown,  or  art*  reminiscences  of  the 
affirmative  reply  miide  by  the  Company  to  the  above  invitation. 

i>om  time  to  tiuu*  the  Persian  Government,  in  moments  of 
aggressiveness  or  elation,  laid  claim  to  the  resumption  of  its 
Re  asser-  possessions ;  but  it  was  not  till  1H52  that,  in  the  absence 
PeroUui  ^yid  Said  of  Muscat  in  his  southern  dominions  at 
authority  Zaoidbar,  they  succeeded  in  ousting  his  deputy.  The 
Sultan,  returning  in  high  dudgeon,  despatched  an  expedition  for 
the  forcible  recovery-  of  the  ports ;  but,  meeting  with  little  success, 
was  obliged  to  conclude  a  new  agreement  upon  much  leas  favour- 

'  In  1815  Morior  found  a  garrisson  of  120  Nubian  slaves  and  80  Arab», 
maiotaioed  hy  Ihe  Sultan  of  Mu.scat,  at  Oraiuz,  as*  a  guartl  again^it  the  Juwasml 
pirates. 

*  C.  O.  Aitebiwn,  C»tteetUm  fif  lWatie9^  EngagmenU,  and  Stimatdt  relating 
XndUt  and  ntifkhmtring  CounMet,  vol.  tU.  Xo.  zuii. 
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able  terms  in  1855,  his  ieim  of  occupation  being  restricted  to 
twenty  years ;  the  rent  being  raised  from  6,000  to  16,000  tomans 

(7,600/.)  ;  anil  Persia  plucking  up  courage  to  assert  in  the  most 
emphatic  tt miH  htM*  ownership  of  Kishm  and  Omiuz,  as  well  as  iA' 
the  neiglibouriiig  land  districts,  "that  an*  all  the  very  t»'rrit  -i lep 
of  the  exaltt'd  government  of  Persia.' '  The  new  arraiigt  uient 
continued  in  force  untrl  1 800,  when,  upon  the  assat^sination  of  Seyid 
Thoweyniof  Muscat,  the  Persian  Government  seized  theoppoHuuitj 
to  instal  as  a  Persian  dependent  the  Arab  governor  under  the  late 
Sultan,  who  engaged  to  pay  20,000  tomans  per  annum.  Presently, 
bowever,  he  declined  to  pay  the  increment ;  and  the  new  Sultan, 
Seyid  Selim,  at  the  same  time  threatening  to  blockade  Bunder 
Abbas  unless  the  contract  was  at  once  rescinded,  the  Persians 
soUcited  the  interferenee  of  the  Biitisli  Government,  by  whose 
offices  tln'  lease  was  renewed  for  another  eijurht  years  from  1808, 
upon  })ayiiient  of  8o.uu<)  /o/wt/t/<  a  year,  the  projern^ssive  i-ise  in  rent 
indicating  approximately  the  increasing  prosperity  of  the  revived 
Bunder  Abbas.  In  the  same  year,  however,  the  Sultan  was  ex» 
pelled  &om  Muscat  by  a  successful  revolt,  and  the  Persian  G(wem- 
ment,  taking  advantage  of  a  clause  in  the  lease,  allowing  them  to 
cancel  the  contract  if  a  conqueror  obtained  possession  of  Muscat,' 
installed  their  own  governor  at  Bunder  Abbas,  and  have  retained 
possession  of  tiie  place  ever  since.  In  pursuance  of  tiie  fussy 
policy  which  I  have  before  described,  Persian  sfJdiers  were  stationed 
here  in  some  numbers  in  1888,  where  their  presence  was  extremely 
dista>tHtnl  to  the  Arab  pojnilation.  Uiit  the  (lovernuient  having 
recognised  l>oth  its  own  mistake  and  the  sn]>ertlnity  of  the  pre- 
caution, orders  were  issued  in  i6b\^  tor  tii<Mr  withdmwal. 

The  anchorage  at  Bunder  Abbas  is  in  four  fathoms  of  water  at 
a  distance  of  at  least  two  miles  from  the  laud.'   There  is  a  very 

'  Aitcliisdn,  vol.  vli.  Ajipomlix  III.  Aitu  li'  ii.  of  this  trcjity  contains  an  adi;iis> 
sinn.  quite  ciipuifing  in  »t"<  carnlonr,  of  the  sanctity  of  that  method  <>f  ]iruci  ';i:re 
which  I  have  previously  dcscribt«ias  <liar  to  the  I'n-sian.s.  Tlie  distributinu  vl 
%he  le.tXK)  titmant  annual  root  i»  there  openly  stated  as  faHotra:  KveaneB,  12,501)', 
jrijthkeih  (i.e.  present)  for  Prime  Hinister,  2,000;  yiakkttk  for  GovenioMa«ii«nl  of 
Farm  1.0UO;  pretent  for  ShuJa-eUMulk,  500> 

^  Aitchi-on.  Appt-n'lix  II T.,  clause  sii. 

*  Here,  ill  full  view  i.f  ili<-  shore — where,  'dnrinf:  two  day^'  liLilit.  Mr.  I'.arkcr 
(the  Factor)  and  the  'Sultaii  of  (fombroon,  sittiiiL'^  upun  the  Ikui-cs,  cuuuteti  l»i,»wXl 
shot,  but  in  the  greatt^st  brunt  the  ordnance  went  otl  so  ^a^t  thai  they  could  uot 
tell  them*— was  fought  a  famous  sea-fight  on  February  1 , 3,  and  14,  tfi2i->6,  between 
aa  English  fleet  of  four  vessela  (the  *■  Rojnl  James,*  *  Jonas,*  *  Star,*  and  *  Kagle  *)t 
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shelving  .sandy  beach,  with  small  aslope  that  I  had  tu  be  carried 
for  some  distance  to  the  shore.  The  town,  which  is  not  to  be 
ni  compared  with  Lingah  either  in  size  or  appearance,  is 
Bwui«r  situated  upon  the  beach,  the  buaineas  of  its  motley  baeaar 
and  the  life  of  its  people  being  concentrated  upon  the 
narrow  strip  of  yellow  sand  that  glitters  above  the  high-water 
line.  Here  are  to  be  seen  innnmerable  stalls  covered  with  dates, 
almonds,  ndsins,  and  other  frnits,  themselves  covered  with  myriads 
of  flies ;  and  strange  forms,  passing  to  and  fro  throngh  the  narrow 
passages,  here  the  pious  votary  of  Vishnu  or  Shiva,  with  the  red  or 
white  sect  mark  daubed  upon  his  forehead,  there  a  swaggering 
pirate  from  an  Arab  port,  here  a  cringing  henna-bedyed  Persian, 
there  a  six-feet  black-locked  Barabbas  from  Kabul.  Bunder  Abbas 
has  a  small  stone  ])ier  projecting  a  short  distance  into  the  sea,  and 
supporting  a  flagstaff,  the  two  Kiit^lish  guns  before  mentioned,  and 
two  old  iron  carronades  as  well.  The  horizontal  lines  of  the  town 
are  broken  by  a  large  noxnber  of  wind-towers,  bnt  are  relieved  by 
Tery  few  palms,  which  do  not  seem  to  flourish  here  as  at  Lingah.  In 
the  centre  facing  the  sea  is  the  cnstoms-hoose  and  residence  of  ih» 
Deputy-Governor,  once  the  Dotch  factor^-,  and  afterwards  the 
residence  of  the  deputy  of  the  Imam  of  Muscat.  A  little  to  the 
^  ast  ai"e  the  ruins  of  two  towers  or  bastions  which  were  part  of  the 
fortitied  rurtnuii'  erected  bv  Shah  Abbas.  The  Encrlish  and  old 
Dutch  tacturies,  aa  i  have  said,  were  to  the  west  of  the  modern 
town,  and  have  disappeared.  So  also  have  the  tombs  of  the 
Englishmen  who  died  while  residing  at  the  fact()ry  here,  imme- 
diately behind  the  town  is  a  low  sandy  ridge,  and  at  a  distance  of 
flfteen  miles  a  mighty  mountain  scarp,  rising  to  a  sheer  height 
above  the  Gnlf  of  8,500  feet  at  its  highest  point.  A  little  to  the 
west  the  range  dips  to  a  gap,  through  which  the  caravan  road 
strikes  into  the  interior.  The  jwpulation  of  the  town  is  peculiarly 
fluctuating,  according  to  the  arri\  al  or  departure  of  large  caravans, 
and  to  the  season  of  the  year,  the  place  In-ing  almost  desei-ted  in 
the  heat  of  summer;  but  it  was  given  to  me  i>y  a  niercliaut  as 
0,000  persons.    The  customs,  however,  are  fai-med  for  53,000 

couimanded  by  Captain  John  Weddall,  in  allianoe  with  four  Dutch  vessels,  against  a 

I'ortugnese  fleet  of  eight  galleons  ami  sixte^'n  frijrjitos.  The  English  lost  21>  tttcn ;  the 
Dutch  nearly  as  many,  inchidiug  their  coinJiiaiKk'r;  tlie  Portncruesc,  S(M),  iuclttfliiig 
their  general  and  vice-aUiuiial.  The  encuiy  were  put  tu  tlighi,  uiiU  thu  allies  wi  re 
only  prevented  from  continuing  the  cha^e  by  failure  of  ammunition  (^^ate  PajMrrs, 
East  iDclieB,  tol.  ir.,  Nos.  121, 122). 
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tomaiiA^  as  compared  with  the  12,000  of  Lingah,  a  difference  that 
illustrates  the  relative  part  |)laye{l  by  the  two  places  in  the  iniport 
and  export  trade  w  itli  the  interior.  The  reveuues  of  the  Bunder 
Abbas  district  are  30,000  iomatis, 

la  the  days  of  the  Sefavi  kincrs,  when  the  northern  avenues  of 
access  to  Persia  were  barred  by  hostile  nations  or  robber  tribes, 
^  ^       and  before  the  Bashire-Shiraz  line  of  commnnication  had 
been  opened,  Bimder  Abbas  was  the  main,  almost  the 
sole  port  of  Iran,  and  absorbed  the  balk  of  its  foreign  trade.  A 
well-worn  caravan  track  led  from  thence,  vid  Lar  and  Shirax,  to 
Isfahan,  and  has  been  described  by  Tavernier,  Chai-din,  Le  Brun, 
and  other  seventeenth  or  eighteentli  century  writers.    With  the 
opening  of  the  Bushire  route  from  the  (4ulf,  of  the  Baghdad  routpe  to 
the  western  provinces,  and  of  the  Tabriz,  and  Enzeli  routes  on  the 
north,  the  importance  of  Bunder  Abbas  has  naturally  much  dimin- 
ished ;  and  its  trade  is  now  restricted  to  the  eastern  portion  of  the 
Shah's  dominions,  and  in  some  slight  measure  to  the  neighbouring^ 
districts  of  Central  Asia  and  A%hanistan*   Three  main  caravan 
tracks  now  strike  into  the  interior  from  this  port,  single  as  far  as 
Kerman,  buttrifdrcating  from  there  (1)  to  the  important  mann&o-' 
tnring  centre  of  Yezd,  and  thence  to  Kashan,  and  finally  Teheran — a 
total  distance  of  920  miles  from  tlie  Gulf;  (2)      Birjand  and  Tnrbat- 
i-ll;iideri  to  Meshed;  {l})tiii  lUrjand  and  Yezdun  to  Herat  and  Kabul. 
U])on  tlie  fii^st  of  these  routes  is  conveyed  the  export  and  import  trade 
of  Kerman  and  Yezd,  which  I  have  elsewhere  discussed ;  by  the 
second  are  carried  the  tea  and  indigo  which  supply  the  bazaars  of 
Meshed,  and  are  re-expoi-ted  to  those  of  Bokhara ;  by  the  third 
had  travelled  the  long-haired,  loose-trousered  desperadoes  from 
Kabul,  whom  I  encountered  on  the  beach  at  Bunder  Abbas.  From 
Bunder  Abbas  in  1889  were  exported  1,800  chests  of  opium  for 
Hong  Kong  and  China,  widi  an  estimated  value  of  702.  per  chest, 
1,300  tons  of  raw  cotton  valued  at  33,000/.,  6.700  tons  of  dates 
valu.'d  at  20,000/.,  10.000  tons  of  salt  valued  at  2,700/.,  and 
1,000  tons  of  wool  valued  at  27,000/.    The  total  value  of  exports, 
includinL'  s|)erie,  was  341,000/.   There  were  imported  into  Bunder 
Abbas  y,000  bales  of  cotton  goods,  with  a  value  of  156,000/., 
thread  and  twist  to  tlie  value  of  24,000/.,  175  tons  of  indigo  valued 
at  23,000/.,  1,400  tons  of  crushed  sugar  with  a  valne  of  25,000/., 
600  tons  of  tea  valued  at  69,000Z.   The  total  imports  amounted  to 
360,000/.    In  an  earlier  chapter  upon  Khorasan  I  hare  urged  the 
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adoption  of  ui ensures  for  the  preater  security  and  convenience  of 
this  must  irn[iortaut  trade  avt'iiue  into  Persia. 

Some  titty  miles  to  the  east  of  Bander  Abbas  the  river  Miuau 
(lit,  muddy  water)  flows  into  the  sea,  pant  a  town  and  fort  of  that 
Miiiau  i^^^^N  containing  Bome  old  Portuguese  guns,  situated  on 
a  hill  about  fifteen  miles  inland.  Native  craft  run  up 
and  down  a  creek  communicating  with  the  sea,  and  do  a  trade  in 
grain  and  dried  fruits,  the  customs  of  the  port,  called  Sif,  being 
farmed  for  the  comparatively  large  figure  of  o,500  tomans.  Minau, 
with  its  shady  palin-groves,  is  the  summer  retreat  of  the  parboiled 
citizens  of  Ormuz  and  Bunder  Abbns,  niul  Iims  elicited  by  its 
picturesque  jind  reposetiil  sceiier}'  tlie  enconuuui.s  of  such  travellere 
as  have  passed  over  the  tiery  surrounding  deserts.  The  river  on 
which  it  stands  is  identified  witli  the  Anamis  of  Arrian,  where 
Kearchus  pat  in  on  the  eighteenth  day  after  leaving  the  Indu.s,  nnd 
hauled  up  his  ships  on  shore  for  repair^  while  he  marched  inland 
himself  and  visited  the  camp  of  Alexander.  Here  we  take  leave 
of  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  passing  through  the  straits  of  Ormuz, 
found  the  gloomy  basaltic  peaks  of  Cape  Musandim,  emerge  into 
the  Indian  Ocean. 

The  next  calling-point  of  the  steamer  is  the  promontory  of 
Jask  (Has  Jashak,  sometimes  written  Jas(juus),  130  miles  from 
Bunder  Abbas.  80  tar  as  1  can  ascertain,  Jask  is  the 
site  of  the  first  mercantile  settlement  made  by  the  East 
India  Company  on  I*ersian  soil.  In  1  GIG,  in  pursuit  of  the  advice 
of  Mr.  Bichard  Steele,  who  in  16 Id  had  joumejed  throngh  Persia, 
the  directors  sent  a  ship  from  Surat  to  Jask  *  to  make  the  first 
offer  of  a  residence,  and  to  get  a  kind  of  a  possession.'  *  This 
vessel,  the  *  James,'  commanded  by  Alexander  Ghilde,  took  out 
Edward  Connock,  the  first  agent  of  the  company  in  Persia,  who, 
in  iiis  ie{)orts  to  the  board  of  directors,  spok»^  favourably  of  his 
reception  by  the  local  governor,  living  at  Mogustan,  and  of  the 
prospects  of  trade.'-  Childe  wrote  of  Jask :  'It  is  the  worthiest 
place  for  fish  in  all  the  Indies,'  ^  a  reputation,  I  may  add,  which 
it  still  retains.    On  December  17,  1020,  occurred  an  indecisive 

'  Vide  letter  from  Sir  Thomas  Roe,  ambtissador  from  J.inics  1.  to  Jchan^,  the 
Ort-at  MoL'ul.  Purchie*'  Pilgrims,  lib,  iv.  rap.  17.  Sir  T.  Rdo  liirn-clf  enrni'slly 
dissiuuled  the  venture  {Calendar  or  State  i'apvr*,  Eai.1  Imhed,  vol.  i.,  No,  117C>. 

«  State  Vap«r»,  vol.  i.,  Nos.  1171»,  1181, 1182,  1180,  1188. 

*  Pmcbat'  PV$fim$,  lib.  v.  Ap.  II. 
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conflict  between  a  Portngneae  fleet,  that  was  blockading  Jask,  and 
four  Euglisli  vessels  '  off"  (  ape  flask,  which  oa  beiug  renewed  on 
December  28,  resulted  in  the  defeiit  of  the  Portuguese,  but  also  in 
the  death  of  the  English  coTniiiander,  Andrew  Shilling,  who,  being 
slain  in  the  engagement,  was  buried  at  Jaek.  After  the  battle  the 
English  shipe  ^  despatched  their  businesse  at  Jasques.'  ^  The  result 
of  this  saccessful  engagement,  and  of  the  growing  friendly  relations 
between  the  English  and  Persian  courts,  was  that  in  1619  the 
East  India  Company  founded  their  first  Persian  factoiy  and 
erected  a  fort  at  Jask.  I  incline  to  the  opinion  that  when,  three 
years  later,  they  obtained  so  much  better  a  position  at  Bonder 
Abbas,  they  must  have  vacated  this  station. 

Jask  posse.^ses  a  very  ditferent  modem  interest,  as  the  point  of 
convergence  of  the  land  and  marine  wires  of  the  Iiulo-Enropeau 
Tn.lo  Telegraph  Department  between  India  aud  the  Gulf. 
E^opean  Here  the  duplicate  indiarubber  and  gutta-percha  cable 
from  Bushire,  a  distance  of  499  miles,  comes  up  from  the 
sea ;  and  its  place  is  henceforward  taken  by  a  double  overland  wire 
to  Kurrachi,  a  distance  of  684  miles.  A  single  submarine  gnttA* 
percha  cable  is,  however,  also  continued  to  Kurrachi,  and  forms  a 
section  of  the  through  cable  line  from  Kurrachi  to  Fao.  Origin^ 
ally  the  cable  was  laid  from  Gwadnr  to  Cape  Musandim,  bnt  in 
consequence  uf  the  abominable  climat*^  there  encountered  and  of 
other  reasons,  it  was  shitted  in  18r»9  to  .Task  and  Henjam.  The 
telegraph  station  and  a  few  bm'l dings  surnmiuling  it  are  situated 
at  the  extremity  of  a  low  spit  ot  land  or  cape  projecting  into  the  sea ; 
the  native  village  and  fort  of  Jask,  now  in  ruins,  being  ten  miles 
to  the  north,  at  a  distance  of  one  mile  and  a  half  firom  the  shore. 

When  the  Indian  naval  £tation  was  withdrawn  in  1879  from 
Basiduh  (Bassadore)  on  Kishm  Island,  the  company  of  sepoys, 
iiitUrtti  strong,  who  had  been  posted  there,  was  moved  to 

fitit^ao^  barracks  were  erected  by  the  Indian  Govern- 

ment for  their  accommodation.  At  that  time  the 
promontory  of  Jask  was  unoccupied,  save  by  the  l^ni^^lish  tele- 
graph station,  and  its  ownership  was  not  strictly  determined,  the 
tribes  along  the  coast  and  in  the  interior  l)ein<jr  1  >t*l  ucliis,  who  claimed 
independence,  and  the  Persian  authority  being  as  yet  precariously 

*  They  were  the  '  Londou/  '  Hart,'  *  Boeback,*  aod  *  Sagle/  W.  Baffin,  wli« 
was  kUled  at  Kiihm  a  little  more  than  a  year  later,  asiled  in  this  fleet,  which 
left  Graveeend  in  Febrnto'/  1619.  *  Jbid^  lib*    cap^  16. 
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establisbed  in  those  parts.  Whea  the  telegraph  station  had  been 
first  opened  at  Jask  in  1 809,  the  cape  was  a  barren  piece  of  Band 
to  which  no  claimant  turned  a  tliought.  This  tiny  military  settle- 
ment remained  unnoticed  and  unobjected  to  nntil  1886,  when  the 
Persian  Government,  hearing  that  a  small  trade  had  sprung  up 
since  the  arrival  of  the  English,  sent  an  agent  to  establish  a 
costom-honse.  This  individual  detected  ah  opportnmty  of  personal 
distinction  which  was  not  to  be  missed.  In  a  hijyhlv-coloured 
report,  he  represented  the  English  as  exercising  severe rights 
upon  Persian  territory,  and  acquiring  undue  political  influence  over 
the  Beluchi  tribes  (the  village  sheikh  received  a  lew  rupees  a  year 
Sot  the  preservation  of  the  wire  running  through  the  district) ;  and 
himself  as  having  by  valiant  measures  restored  seventeen  town* 
ships  to  the  Persian  allegiance.  He  received  his  dea>ration,  and 
subsided  into  satisfied  obscurily.  The  two  local  sheikhs,  however, 
who  were  quite  innocent  of  anything  in  the  nature  of  a  conspincyy 
were  carried  off  in  chains,  and  were  only  released  after  a  long  im- 
prisonment.  Meanwhile  the  Shah  appealed  to  the  Indian  Govern- 
ment to  withdraw  the  sepoys.  Under  similar  conditions  Russia 
would  doubtless  have  replied,  J'y  Haui,  j  y  resie.  The  Viceroy,  how- 
ever, respecting  the  susceptibilities  of  the  Shah,  and  having  no 
further  need  for  the  service  of  land-troops  since  the  police  of 
the  Gulf  is  now  so  well  assured,  withdrew,  the  detachment,  and  the 
quarters  which  they  oocnpied  at  Jask  are  now  empty. 

In  their  place  has  been  built  a  square  fort,  which  I  found 
tenanted  by  a  Persian  deputy-governor,  subordinate  to  the  l&ad- 
Moaem  ^-Mnlk,  with  a  guard  of  forty  soldiers  commanded  by  a 
corporal.  He  has  no  mimm  ^eire  except  to  assert  Persian 
sovereignty  over  the  strip  of  soil  on  which  he  is  located,  and  to 
overawe  the  tribes  in  the  interior  by  the  display  of  his  dingy  body- 
guard. The  IVrsian  authority  here,  as  elsewhere  along  this  coast, 
is  cordially  detested  by  the  local  tril^es,  who  have  been  accustomed 
to  a  life  of  independence,  and  who  resent  the  a])])eariince  of  the  tax- 
collector  and  the  serhaz,  as  the  death-warrant  of  their  old  freedom. 
On  shore,  the  l^i  iti  ^h  telegraph  station  and  its  surroundings,  where 
there  is  a  staff  of  six  English  officials,  and  in  front  of  which  the 
British  ensign  floats  from  a  flagstaff,  betray  that  neat  and  orderly 
appearance  which  may  everywhere  be  associated  with  an  English 
habitation,  from  Plymouth  to  Yokohama.  Some  trees  have  been 
planted,  a  fresh-water  tank  has  been  constructed,  a  little  garden  laid 
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ont,  and  a  lawn-tennis  oonrfc  marked  on  the  level  clay.  The  BritUh 
India  Company's  flag  flies  above  the  hnt  occupied  by  its  agent ; 
and  a  doable  row  of  huts  accommodate  the  native  employes  of  the 
various  establishments.   Such,  and  no  more,  is  Jask :  almost  the 

only  trade  being  in  fish,  of  which  an  immense  number — somewhat 
like  whit4?bait — are  caught  at  certain  seasons  of  the  ypar,  unci  are 
slii})pt'tl  across  to  the  Arab  coast,  where  they  arc  utilised  .sometiiues 
as  food,  more  commonly  as  mfiniivc  for  the  ilate-palms.  Th{>  cus- 
toms are  farmed  for  the  modest  suui  of  -")00  iorruin^.  At  a  digtanoe 
of  twenty  miles  inland,  a  remarkable  conical  Kill,  called  by  the 
natives  Jebel  Balimedi,  rises  to  a  height  of  3,100  feet  al)ove  the  sea. 

From  Jask  the  steamer,  as  a  rale,  crosses  to  Muscat  on  the 
opposite  coast  of  Oman,  a  distance  of  133  miles.  Bat  before 
Mekran     passing  ffom  Pofsia  proper  to  a  discussion  of  its  vw«d-m 

neighbours  on  the  other  side  of  the  Ghilf,  let  me  complete 
my  survey  of  the  Persian  littoral  as  far  as  the  eastern  frontier. 
From  Jask,  eastwards,  the  coa«t  line  is  nf  a  sullen  mountainous 
character,  and  would  .-«ecni  to  be  wholly  deserted  by  human  habita- 
tion. We  approach  here  the  district  commonly  designated  as  the 
Mekran  coast,  though  since  Sir  F.  Goldsmid's  able  determination  of 
the  boundaries  in  1871,  it  has  been  divided  into  the  territories  of 
Persian  Belnchistan,  terminating  at  Gwetter,  and  further  east  of 
Independent  Belnchistan.  In  my  chapter  upon  the  South-eastern 
Provinces  of  Persia,  I  have  described  the  state  of  affairs  in  Persian 
Belnchistan,  and  have  shown  how  reluctantly  there,  as  elsewhere, 
the  indigenous  population  have  submitted  to  Persian  bayonets; 
although  such  are  their  weakness  and  destitution,  that  resistance 
becomes  hopeless,  and  the  mere  appearance  of  the  *  Per^epolis  '  with 
its  four  Km pp  guns  off  the  coast  throws  itti  scanty  inhabitants 
into  paroxysms  of  dread. 

Immediately  beyond  Gwetter  is  a  strip  of  seaboard,  about  fifty 
miles  in  length,  belonging  to  the  Khnw  of  Kelat,  but  separated 

from  the  remainder  of  the  Beluch  territoiy  by  a  further 
^         and  smaller  strip,  which  has  for  100  years  been  in  the 
undisputed  possession  of  the  Sultan  of  Muscat.   The  latter  consists 
merely  of  a  few  miles  of  coast,  dependent  upon  the  town  of  Qwadar,' 

^  The  Belacbi  Gwadnr  is  the  mne  name  as  Badara  or  Vadara,  wUeh  oeeut 
in  the  rtolemaic  Pinax,  in  Orthai^ras,  and  in  Arrian,  and  is  either  a  Dravidian 

name,  or  of  Arv?in  orifi^in,  in  whirh  r^^p  ir  mifjiit  be  derived  from  fcbe  Sanskrit 
tadara  the  cotton-plant,  or  badara  the  Zitgjfhui  or  jujube-tree. 
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tlie  ^Iiiscat  frontier  being  at  the  tiny  village  or  fort  of  Pishkan,  a 
few  miles  to  the  west  of  that  port.  Gwadur  is  also  a  station  of  the 
Indo-European  Telegraph,  and  is  sometimes*  spoken  of  as  the  pos- 
sible maritime  tenniniia  of  a  railway  Hue  from  Seistan,  or  British 
Belnchistaii.  The  town  is  quaintly  and  even  picturesquely  situated 
on  a  long  and  lov  spit  of  sand,  projecting  into  the  sea,  and  narrow- 
ing to  an  apex,  not  more  than  half  a  mile  in  width,  between  two 
bays.  Upon  this  low  neck  of  land  is  built  the  port  of  Gwadur,  with 
a  population  of  al^oiit  1,000,  aiul  u  trade  in  wool  and  cotton  from 
the  interior,  and  in  fish  fi'om  the  coast.  On  the  southern  side, 
and  immediately  below  the  town,  which  is  not  at  first  visible  from 
the  sea,  the  narrow  spit  suddenly  bulges  into  a  rocky  promontory, 
from  100  to  300  feet  in  height,  the  latitudinal  section  of  which  is 
perhaps  six  miles  in  length,  and  which,  presenting  its  broad  face  to 
the  sea,  is  exactly  like  the  head  of  a  hammer  into  which  the  haft 
is  fitted  at  the  point  where  is  built  the  town.  The  anchorage  is  in 
3 1  fathoms  of  water,  at  about  three  miles  from  the  shore,  along 
which  a  nasty  surf  is  heard  booming.  Gwadur  was  once  one  of  the 
most  popular  stations  of  the  Telegraph  Line,  and  was  regarded  as  the 
itii itltarinm  of  the  Ciuif  ports,  the  temperature  being  very  equable, 
aud  existence  quite  endurable  even  in  the  summer  months.  From 
some  unkuuwo  cause,  however,  attributed  bv  some  to  the  sea-water, 
which  is  here  so  strongly  im])regnated  with  sulphuretted  hydragen 
that  the  fish  are  often  killed  in  great  numbers — a  malarial  fever  has 
developed  itself,  which  attacks  evBry  new-comer ;  and  the  place  is 
now  as  much  shunned  as  it  was  once  sought.  Till  a  few  years  ago, 
Gwadur  was  also  the  residence  of  a  British  political  agent.  But 
the  increasing  unhealthinees  of  the  spot  has  led  to  the  abandonment 
of  the  agent's  bungalow  as  a  permanent  residence,  and  the  political 
work  along  the  Mekran  coast  is  now  discharged  by  an  officer  who 
pays  an  occasional  vi^^it  in  the  course  of  a  tour  of  inspection.  It  is 
highly  probable  that  the  climatic  conditions  may  also  It  ad  to  the 
abandonment  of  the  telegraph  station,  which  appeai*s  not  to  be 
essential  to  the  efficient  working  '^>f  the  line. 

Upon  the  eastern  side  of  the  Gwadur  Bay,  where  the  spit 
joins  the  mainland,  a  stately  cliff,  called  Jebel  Mahdi,  rises  sheer 
CoMt  sea  to  a  height  of  1,860  feet,  its  cloven  summit 

being  shaped  at  one  point  into  two  projections,  that  have 
procured  for  it  from  the  compilers  of  the  old  charts  the  expressive 
title  of  the  Asses*  £ars.   A  neighbouring  rock  is  known  as  the 
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Cathedral  Bcxsk,  from  its  fantastic  natnnil  outline  of  pinnacles  and 
spites ;  and  the  entire  coast  line  is  here  so  strangely  fretted  and 
monlded  hy  nature,  tHat  we  are  reminded  of  Scott*s  description  in 
the  *  Lady  of  the  Lake ' : — 

Th«^ir  ror-ky  summits  s][)lit  and  rent 

T'(»i  i[mI  turret,  dome,  and  battlement, 

(>t   ('(  i!vd  fantastically  set 

With  cupola  or  minaret, 

Wild  crests  as  pagotl  ever  deck  d, 

Or  mosqiae  of  Eastern  architect. 

Traces  either  of  Pnrtui^uof  or  of  some  foreign  occu^xitioii  are 
visible  at  Gwadur,  in  t)ic  ruins  of  a  vast  reservoir  on  the  flank 
of  the  hill  overlookiug  the  town  ;  while  a  rude  archaic 
History  ymQpmrt  dominates  the  same  elevation.  Nor  is  it  alto- 
gether unknown  in  English  history.  For  here  it  was  that,  in 
1613,  Sir  Robert  Sherley,  returning  from  his  embassy  on  behalf 
of  the  King  of  Persia  to  the  Christian  powers  of  Earope,  in  the 
good  ship  *  Expi  dition'  (Captain  Christopher  Newport),  and  pro- 
posing to  march  overland  to  Isfahan,  narrowly  e«caped  a  plot  to 
mnrder  both  himself  and  tlu-  whole  ship's  crew,  that  had  been 
fonned  by  the  '  \'iceroj  of  Guader  or  Godel,*  wlio  is  elsevvliere 
described  as  'a  revolted  duke  from  the  Persians.  '  Tlu'  port  and 
district  are  now  governed  by  a  Vali,  or  deputy  of  the  Sultan  of 
Muscat.  The  circumstances  under  which  the  latter  potentate 
became  possessed  of  the  place  occurred  at  the  end  of  the  last 
century,  when  a  free  gift  of  Gwadur  and  its  snrronndings,  as  well 
as  of  Chahbar,  was  miLde  by  Nasir  Khan,  the  ruler  of  Kelat,  to 
Seyid  Sultan  bin  A.hmed,  of  Oman,  who  had  retired  from  Muscat 
to  the  Belucli  coast,  after  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  oust  his  elder 
lirotlier,  Sevid  Said.  From  that  period  the  place  was  ruletl  by 
deputies  of  the  n  ignin^r  Sultan,  until  in  1871  Alxinl  Aziz,  the 
younger  brother  ol'  the  late  Sultan,  with  whom  he  was  perpetually 
at  war,  on  the  occasion  of  one  of  his  numei-ous  exiles,  installed 
himself  at  Gwadur  and  seized  Chahbar,  which  had  lately  been 
occupied  by  local  chieftains.  The  Persians,  delighted  at  an 
opportunity  of  asserting  their  authority  over  Chahbar,  expelled 
Abdul  Asiis,  who  was  also  turned  out  of  Gwadur  by  his  brother; 
and  the  latter  port  has  since  remained  in  possession  of  the  reigning 

'  Parchafl*  PUfftimii  lib.  ir.  CRp.  10. 
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Sultan.  From  the  small  Gwadur  district  he  derives  an  annnal 
revenue  of  about  2,000/. 

I  have  now  completed  the  survey  of  the  Dorthem  coast  of  the 
Persian  Golf,  and  hare  exhibited  the  Persian  GoFenunent  as 
Suney  ^^^i^uing  A^ong  its  shores  and  over  its  islands  a  more 
extended  and  emphatic  authority  than  at  almost  any 
previous  epoch  daring  the  last  300  years.  This  authority  ia  only 
enforced  at  the  cost  of  a  good  deal  ol  discontent,  the  result  of 
curi-uption,  niisgovernnieTit.  and  oppivswioii  ;  but  it  is  not  likely 
to  be  seriously  disputed  iu  the  iiiture,  owing  to  the  want  of 
cohesion  ainontr  the  subject  races,  and  to  their  inability  to  make 
any  stand  even  against  Persian  regulars.  The  Oriental,  moreover, 
is  familiar  from  long  experience  with  old  orders  yielding  place  to 
new.  while  his  creed  disposes  him  to  a  placid  acceptance  of  the 
doctrine  that  Grod  fulfils  himself  in  many  ways.  He  shrugs  his 
shoulders  and  submits ;  it  is  only  in  cases  of  outrageous  provoca- 
tion that  he  actually  rebels.-  Though  it  is  upon  the  opposite  coast 
of  the  Gulf  that  the  responsibility  of  the  British  Govrrnnient  a.s 
guardian  of  the  peace  is  cliielly  called  into  action,  vet  disputes 
seldom  occur,  even  on  the  northern  side,  in  which  the  friendly 
offices  of  the  British  Uesident  at  Bushire  are  not  appealed  to  on 
one  side  or  the  other ;  and  he  is  thereby  enabled  to  exercise  an 
influence  which  is  both  honourable  to  the  nation  that  he  represents 
and  naefal  to  the  power  to  whom  he  is  accredited. 

In  crossing  to  the  Arab  coast  of  Muscat^  the  mention  of  the 
internal  politics  and  domestic  broils  of  the  reigning  family  of 
History  of  Oman,  which  the  description  of  Gwadur  has  elicited, 
leads  me  to  preface  my  account  of  that  coast  and  it^ 
capital  by  a  brief  rcmim4  of  the  recent  history  of  this  still 
independent  Arab  kingdom.*    ITie  Portuguese,  in  the  eaatward 


'  1  have  (•onii)ile<l  the  followiiiLr  biief  bibliog^raphy  of  Oman  :  C.  Dellon, 
Vtryage  aux  Indrs  Onentaleg,  2  vols.,  i(»tJ5  ;  E.  C.  Ross,  *  Annal-H  o£  Oman,'  Juurn, 
of  At.  Soc.  of  BttigaU  voL  xlill;  C.  Niebahr,  IkmifUtm,  deT Amine,  1784;  Travels 
tkrvufih  Arabia,  2  toIb.,  1792 ;  TlcenaOt  BUiorif  8q/d  SaU  Muteat,  &o.,  tnuu- 
lated  by  Sheikh  Mansnr,  1819;  Major  D.  Frioe»  BUtorjf  if  AtaUa^  1S24;  A. 
Crii  hton,  Hutory  of  Arabia,  2  vols.,  1830;  LuMitenant  J.  R.  Wollsted,  IVarrUin 
Arabia.  1?  vols.,  1H38:  A.  Cole,  Journal  of  JJovihtuf  f/tof/.  Sac.,  1847;  lUv.  C.  Foreter, 
FThforh-n!  Groijrnphy  ot  Arabia,  2  vols.,  184  4  ;  A.  (  'uussin  de  Pcrrcv.il,  Eumi  gnr 
i  I/mtmrr  fic4t  ArabeM,  a  \t>\H.,  1847-8;  iielectitm  fmrn  Jtecords  of  Humhay  iriu-rrn. 
mrnt.  No.  24. 1856;  Saltl  tbn  Rasik.  ffitetfry  of  tks  InuMuaiui  8eyidi  of  Oman, 
A.D.  MI-1866,  traoBlated  by  Bev.  O.  P.  Badger  (Haklii>t  Society),  1870;  K. 
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outflow  of  their  mercantile  enterprise  towards  the  Persian  Guif. 
did  not  coniine  their  attention  to  its  northern  shore.  On  its  way 
to  Ormuz,  in  1506,  a  naval  squadron,  nnder  the  redoubtable 
Albnqaerque,  appeared  off  the  Arab  shores  of  Oman,  bombarded 
or  demanded  immediate  submission  from  every  port  encountered, 
and  presently  anchored  off  tlie  ca])ital  town  Muscat,  situated  in  a 
land-locked  cove,  at  a  distnnco  of  alMuif  oOO  mik'S  down  the  roast 
fmm  Cape  Musandim,  and  at  less  than  half  that  distanci'  froni  tlie 
opposite  Persian  shore.'  The  inhabitants  of  Muscat,  who  professed 
themselves  subjects  of  the  King  of  Ormuz,  at  first  temporised, 
but,  thinking  that  the  quality  of  the  great  admiral's  soldiors  was 
probably  not  better  than  that  of  his  guns,  which  were  far  from 
first  rate,  then  ventured  upon  an  ill-judged  resistance.  Albu- 
querque had  no  mercy.  He  landed  his  troops ;  the  miserable 
defences  were  earned  by  storm ;  and  the  town,  as  a  punishment 
for  its  contumacy,  was  given  to  the  flames.  From  that  time  till 
1G50,  the  Portupruese  reniaiiied  in  constant,  though  not  undippnted 
poHsession  of  ^Inscat.^  Tn  the  latter  year  the  Arabs,  rpcovcring 
their  strengtli,  succt'rdi'd  in  ousting  thp  intruder,  whose  prcstirr,. 
was  now  universally  on  the  decline ;  after  which  thevjjAiwiau  UiP' 
sj>eif^f  the  Persian  Gulf,  scoured  the  seas  with  tli  ■^buccaneering 
[craft^^tabliahed  a  foothold  as  far  south  as  Zan^lim^a^^^ 
terrified  the  King  of  Persia,  that  he  made  an  ofSdr  to  the  English 
East  India  Company  to  give  them  the  same  privileges  at  Muscat 
aa  at  Bunder  Abb^pi,p4fthey  would  co-operate  with  him  in  the 
reduction  of  thq^irate  stronghold.  The  Company,  having  at 
that  time  neitherMixti4i*^nor  ships  to  spare  for  the  operation, 
returned  tin  indecisive  answer.  The  Arabs  now  became  very 
powerful;  but  in  thn  second  quarter  of  the  righte»'Tith  c^nturv 
were  oowed  into  temporary  submission  by  the  iron  hand  of  Nadir 

Sprenger,  iWe  alto  ffeognpkic  Arabiem,  1875;  Major  HocUer  and  Oolood  S.  B. 
Miles.  AdminUtraiiaH  Report  of  Persian  Gu^,  1882,  1883. 

'  Prior  to  the  npprnrnncr-  of  t}ie  Portuguesp,  Oman  hacl  been  governed  for  a 
period  of  nearly  OOO  yoar«  by  a  succession  of  independent  rulor?!.  pntitlf^  Trnan!, 
who  owed  their  elevation  to  the  popular  ( lioice,  irrespetrtive  of  family  dt'sront. 
This  sjstem  continued  down  to  the  time  of  Nasir  bin  Murshid  (1618-1644  a.d.), 
after  whom  the  snooeeeioti  wee  vested  tn  a  single  niling  family. 

*  In  1648  Muscat  was  bombarded  bj  the  Tatks.  In  1662  a  powerful  Turkish 
fleet  under  Vxrx  Pa^ha  nnchorod  in  Ibe  bay,  and,  after  a  protracted  siege,  took: 
the  town.  Tn  \  '>^0  MuM-nt  wns  taken  and  su  kod  by  an  Arab  expedition  from 
Aden  under  Mir  Ali  lU  g.  But  after  eaoJi  of  those  vicissitudes  the  PortugncM 
cither  remained  or  returned. 
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Shah.  In  the  distraction,  however,  that  followed  npon  the  dis- 
solution  of  his  kingdom,  they  saw  their  opportunity.  One 
Alimed  bin  Said,  a  man  of  hnmble  origin,  and  a  camel-driver  by 
profeasion,  arous*'d  his  countrymen,  rose  by  liis  braver}^  to  be 
Vali,  or  Governor  of  Sohar,  a  coast  town  100  miles  north-west 
of  the  capiUl,  drove  the  PtM-siaujj  out  of  Musciit,  and  being  elected 
Imam  '  by  his  grateful  fellow-citizens,  founded,  in  1741,  the 
Al-Bu-8aid  dynasty,  which  has  occupied  the  throne  of  Oman  ever 
since. 

Dying,  after  a  reign  of  forty  years,  in  1 783,  he  was  suoceeded 
by  his  second  son,  Seyid  Said  bin  Ahmed,  whose  incompetence 
Baling  soon  provided  his  yonnger  brother  with  the  chance  of 
dynMty     suocessfnl  revolution.    The  deposed  mler  was  nnffered 

to  live  in  retirement,  retaining,  th(»aur]i  destitute  of  all  authority, 
the  spiritual  title  of  Imam,  which  has  never  since  t)een  worn  by 
any  ruler  of  Muscjit.  The  victorious*  usurpei*,  Seyid  Sultan  bin 
Ahmed,  rei'/ned  both  over  Muscat  and  Zanzibar  (which  had  been 
captnred  in  1784)  till  1804,  when  he  was  killed  iu  battle.  His 
aggressive  character  and  schemes  for  territorial  and  maritime 
aggrandisement  continually  involved  in  trouble  both  his  own 
kingdom  and  the  British  Grovemment,  with  whom  he  had  esta- 
blished political  and  mercantile  relations ;  bnt  his  fidelity  to  the 
English  never  wavered.  Jn  1798  he  concladed  a  treaty  with  the 
East  India  Company  (previonsly  quoted*),  the  main  object  of 
which  was  the  exclusion  of  French  agents^  and  influence  from 
Oman,  upon  wliich  Na])olt'on  liad  dt-siirns  as  a  hi\s\>  for  naval  attack 
upon  India.''  Two  yeurs  later  Major,  aftfi  wardo  Sir  J.  ^falcolm, 
journeying  to  Persia  on  his  famous  first  mission  from  Lord 
WeUesley,  sto])ped  at  Muscat  on  his  wny.  and  negotiated  a  further 
treaty  *  with  the  Sultan,  one  clause  of  which  provided  for  the 
residence  at  Muscat  of  '  an  English  gentleman  of  respectabilil^  on 
the  part  of  the  Honourable  Company,'  to  act  an  an  agent,  *■  in 

'  TIjc  title  Imam  implies  flpiritonl  headship,  that  of  Sultan  or  Seyid  (which 
here  signifies  'lord.'  not,  an  in  Persia,  'a  do^ccndant  of  tho  Prophot'),  the  temporal 
BOverriL'nfy,  in  Oman.  *  Aitrhison,  vol.  vii.,  Ajipendi.x  MI. 

»  ihcn;  \va.s  a  brief  resurrection  of  French  intlucnce  in  Oman  in  liyol,  wliea 
the  Sultan,  impressed  by  the  tidings  of  Napoleon*8  Tictories  in  Buropc,  despatched 
an  eavoj  to  Hauritine,  and  there  oondnded  a  treaty  with  General  de  Gaen  on 
June  1, 1807.  Bat  with  the  capltalation  of  the  He  de  Bourbon  and  Haoritina  in 
1810,  this  (iallophile  phase  came  to  an  end,  and  British  influence  was  firmljr  and 
Anally  re-eatebliahed.  '  Aitcbison.  vol,  vii.  Ko.  xxxiii. 
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Older  tbat  no  opportimity  may  be  offered  to  deeigning  men,  who 
are  ever  eager  to  promote  diBsensions,  and  that  the  friendship  of 
the  two  States  may  remain  unshook  to  the  end  of  time,  and  till 
the  snn  and  moon  have  finished  their  revolving  career/   Hie  con- 

chidinpf  paragraph  was,  perhaps,  somewhat  too  rhetorical  for 
iiiuderii  tastes,  and  probably  transcended  the  limit-ed  astronomical 
acquirements  of  the  Sultan;  but  it  expressed  witli  iK-coniing 
Oriental  liyperbohi  the  solidnrity  of  an  alliance  which  has  lasted 
without  interruption  ever  since,  and  under  which  the  British 
Political  Agent  has  always  exercised  a  dominant  inflnence  at  the 
Court  of  Muscat. 

Seyid  Sultan's  successor  was  his  second  son,  Seyid  Said,  who 
having,  like  his  father  before  him,  deposed  his  elder  brother,  Seyid 
Seyid  Said,  Salim,  rulod  for  the  long  period  of  fif>y  years.  His 
1804-isM  reign  was  disturbed  by  constant  warfare  against  the 
Wahabi  Arab  power  in  the  interior,  which  had,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  century,  spread  its  ferocious  inlliK^nce  along  the  entire 
southern  shore  of  the  Persian  (Julf,  eiilistiiiL'"  on  its  side  the 
piratical  instincts  of  the  maritime  tribes,  and  cuutiiiually  threaten- 
ing the  territories  of  Oman.  The  Sultan  was  sometimes  only 
saved  from  extinction  Mt  the  hand  of  the  Wahabis  by  the  friendly 
intervention  of  the  British  Government,  under  whose  arrangement 
he  paid  a  yearly  tribute  to  the  Wahabi  Amir,  With  England  he 
joined  in  naval  operati6nB  against  the  pirate  tribes  and  slave^ 
hunters,  whom  the  Wahabi  propaganda  had  let  loose  upon  the 
seas,  and  in  1822,  1840,  and  1845,  concluded  treaties  with  the^ 
East  India  Compfiny,  for  the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade, 
the  seizure  of  ^lav<'-dli()ws,  and  the  prohibiLitm  df  traffic  in  slaves 
between  the  African  and  Asian  cnasts.  In  the  latttT  ])art  of  liis 
life  the  affairs  of  Muscat  fell  into  great  confusion  owing  to  the 
prolonged  absence  of  the  Sultan  at  Zanzibar,  which  in  1 840  he 
made  the  permanent  seat  of  Government.  Mr.  St(>e(|ueler  had  an 
interview  with  Seyid  Said  at  Muscat  in  1881,  and  described  him 
as  '  a  mild  gentlemanly-looking  man  of  about  forty  years  of  age,  a 
warrior  and  a  trader,  a  just  governor,  and  a  chivalric  lover/  just 
in  his  dealings  and  decisions,  liberal  of  reward,  anxious  for  im- 
provement, and  tolerant  of  the  religions  of  other  nations.'  ^  He 

1  I  do  not  know  if  Mr.  Stocqaeler  here  allndes  to  th«  fiMt  that  ho  left  34 
children,  with  a  fortune  of  €0,000  crowns  to  every  son,  and  29^000  to  my 
daughter.  '  Fifteen  JfontJU'  A^rioMye,  toL  i.  {».  3. 
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possessed  a  considerable  fleet  whicli,  according  to  Fraser  in  1821, 

consist^^d,  in  addition  to  native  vessels,  of  live  fine  ships,  including 
the  '  Sh.ih  Alain/  a  frigate  of  fifty  guns,  and  the  *  Caroline/  a 
frignt<*  of  forty  guns;  and,  according  to  Stocqueler,  ten  years 
later,  of  twelve  large  vesHplf?.  including  a  .seventy-four  gun  ship, 
and  a  frigate  of  I'orty-four  guns,  both  of  British  build.  His 
revenue  was  about  SO, ()()«>/.  a  year,  one-fourth  of  which  was  derived 
froTu  the  slave  trade,  before  he  abolished  the  latter  by  agreement 
with  the  English. 

Seyid  Said  bequeathed  the  two  portions  of  his  dominions, 
Muscat  and  Zanzibar,  to  his  eldest  and  fourth  sons  respectively; 
Mtucat  impossibility  of  governing  the  two  territories 

^d^^^    without  some  more  definite  agreement,  suggested  to  Lord 
Canning — to  whoiUj  on  the  old  man's  death  in  IHoG,  the 
inevitable  dispute  between  the  heirs  was  referred  for  arbitration — 
the  wisdom  of  j>ermrtnently  separating  the  nortliern  and  southern 
states.    His  award,  published  in  18G1  (the  result  of  a  commission 
•consisting  of  General  Coghlan  and  Rev.  G.  P.  Badger),  confirmed 
the  arrangement  of  the  late  mler,  assigning  Muscat  to  the  elder 
and  Zanzibar  to  the  younger  brother,  the  latter  to  pay  compensa- 
tion for  the  superior  richness  of  his  inheritance  by  an  annual 
Bobsidy  to  Muscat  of  40,000  crowns.'    Seyid  Thoweyni  of  Muscat 
Teigned  till  1866,  when  he  was  assassinated  at  Sohar.  The  gravest 
suspicions  re.sted  upon  his  son  Seyid  Salim,  with  whom  the  British 
Government  for  a  while  suspended  relations.'^   A  little  later  he  was 
recognised ;  buttlie  t  woyeai  s  of  his  reign  wvw  marked  by  therebcllinn 
of  more  than  one  pretender  to  the  throne  ;  and  the  wretched  8aiiui 
fled  the  country,  dying  later  on  of  small-pox  atKurrachi*  Alter  an 
interlude  of  usurpation  by  another  member  of  the  reigning  family, 
Seyid  Tarki,  a  younger  brother  of  Seyid  Thoweyni,  and  one  of  the 
twenty-four  sons  of  Seyid  Said,  returning  from  India,  where  he 
had  been  paid  to  live  in  exile,  established  himself  in  Muscat  in 
1871,  and  enjoyed  a  somewhat  disturbed  and  inglorious  reign  till 
■June  1 888.   Another  brother,  Seyid  Abdul  Aziz,  was  in  continuous 
rebellion,  and  at  one  time  pu.-hed  his  success  to  the  point  of  being 
admitted  to  a  share  in  the  government  of  Muscat ;  but  being  agaip 

'  Aitchison,  vol.  vii.,  No.  xl. 

*  Tbmre  were  ten  astassins  togaged  in  the  plot,  nioe  of  whom  subeeqnently 
perished  by  a  violent  death.  There  is  very  little  doubt  bat  that  Seyid  Salim 
actually  fMi  the  pistol«shot  that  killed  his  father. 
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ejected,  retired  to  the  interior,  whence  Bputterings  of  revolt  were 
occasionally  heard  till  Seyid  Turki'ti  death,  and  again  broke  into 
flame  after  his  son's  accession.    Seyid  Turki,  tliough  not  a  vigorous 
was  a  mild  and  lib»>ral-niinded  ruler;  he  understood  iiow  tomaiuiLi<* 
the  Arab  tribes  under  his  coiitrol;  and  he  remained  consisteutly 
loyal  to  the  British  (Tovernnient.  by  whom  he  was  made  a  (i.C.8.1. 
in  188(>,  and  contirnted  in  his  tenure  of  a  throne  which  he  had,  on 
the  whole,  deserved,  by  an  aj^su ranee  of  active  support  against  un- 
provoked aggression.   In  187ii  Sir  Bartle  Frere  concluded  atreatv 
with  him,  consolidating  the  previous  engagements  for  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  slave-trade,  abolishing  all  public  slave-markets  in  his 
dominions,  and  emancipating  all  slaves  who  entered  his  territories. 
At  the  same  time  his  brother  of  Zanzibar  having  taken  advantage 
of  the  disturbances  in  Omnu  t<>  decline  any  longer  to  pay  his 
aiiiiual  tribute,  the  British  <  •  u\ t  i mneut,  in  return  for  the  abolition 
of  the  free  traffic  in  >hi\     U  twet'n  tlie  African  coa>r  and  tlie  island 
of  Zanzibar,  charged  itself  with  the  payment  of  the  annual  subsidy 
to  Muscat,  and  to  this  day  hands  over  to  thi>  Sultan  the  sum  of 
7,200  rupef^s  a  month,  or  a  little  over  G,OOU/.  a  year.  Wiien 
Seyid  Turki  died  in  1888,  his  second  son,  8eyid  Feysal  bin  Turki, 
though  the  son  of  «i  African  slave,  and  as  black  as  a  Nubian  in. 
colour,  succeeded  without  opposition  to  the  throne.   Among  Arab 
tribes  there  is  no  law  or  custom  of  primogeniture,  and  no  prescrip- 
tion in  favour  of  the  eldest  son.    Within  the  limits  of  the  reigning- 
family  miglit  is  ri<^'"ht ;  the  stroii<jri*st  hand  stuzes  the  sceptre  and 
wields  it.    There  being  considerable  doubt,  however,  as  to  the 
abilitv  of  Sevid  Fevsnl  to  huiti  his  own.  lie  liad  not  at  the  time  ot* 
my  visit  been  fornmlly  recognised  by  the  iiritish  (jiuvernment.  in 
October  1888  he  conducted  an  unsuccessful  expedition  against  an 
old  pretender  to  the  throne,  Ibrahim  bin  Kais,  who  still  plays  the 
game  of  rebellion  from  time  to  time ;  while  his  uncle,  the  veteran 
Abdul  Aziz,  after  a  long  repose  in  the  interior,  suddenly  resumed 
activity  in  ISS^,   The  latter  s  rebellion  was  still  undecided  while 
I  was  at  Muscat,  but  afterwards  ended  in  the  withdrawal  of  fJie 
pretender  from  the  conntr}*.    Seyid  Feysul  hiid  the  double  ad- 
\  aiitage  of  youtli  and  |)osscssion  on  hiis  side.     He  is  now  (1892) 
only   twenty-ciirlif  y«'ars  of  age  ;   and  if  lie  exhibits  sufiicient 
tenacity  to  justify  tlit*  support  of  the  British  (Tovernment,  may 
possibly  develop  the  ruling  qualities  in  which  some  of  his  pre- 
decessors have  excelled.   The  W  ahabi  power  in  the  interior  is  a 
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danger  with  which  Oman  is  constantly  threatened  ;  but  it  may  he 
that  Tiow,  as  heretofore,  other  and  more  pressing  engagements  will 
distract  the  attention  of  the  Amir  of  Xejd. 

Muscat,  the  capital  of  Oman,  is  probably  one  of  the  most 
pictureaqae  places  in  the  world.  Irom  a  distance  immense  granitic 
City  of  masses  of  rock,  with  jagged  outline  of  cliff  and  crag,  are 
MuHcat  seen  ascending  in  gloomy  abruptness  from  the  sea.  Far  in- 
land ridge  rises  upon  ridge,  splintered  edge  above  and  savage  fissures 
between,  the  impression  being  that  of  a  countty  npheaved  from 
natore^s  primsBval  cauldron,  and  still  scarred  and  blackened  by 
those  terrific  fires.  Tn  this  sea-wall  of  sheer  rock  a  gap  is  suddenly 
disclosed,  opening  into  a  little  cove,  landlocked  on  three  of  its  sides 
by  tli»'se  stupendous  natuml  ramparts.  In  the  furthermost  recess 
of  tlie  liin-lit.  which  is  about  one  mile  deep  by  half  a  mile  in  width, 
upon  a  narrow  space  of  tiat  ground,  left  by  some  freak  of  nature 
between  the  mountains  and  the  sea,  is  built  the  Arab  capital,  its 
plastered  houses  glittering  against  the  sombre  background  like  a 
BeagnU's  wing  against  an  angry  sky.  The  town  and  bay  face  to 
the  north.  On  the  western  side  the  rocks  fidl  precipitously  into 
the  water,  and  not  even  a  pathway  can  be  carried  round  their 
base.  Opposite,  the  eastern  wall  of  the  bay,  no  less  lofty  or  steep, 
is  actually  an  island,  as  its  name  Kl  Jazirah  shows,  and,  as  is  seen 
when  we  anchor  off  the  town,  a  gap  (»f  100  yards  or  more  ni  widtii 
severing  it  from  the  mainland.  'To  the  Knglish  visitor  tins  great 
metamorphic  mass,  whose  slaty  buttresses  su])purL  not  a  grain  of 
soil,  much  leas  a  blade  of  vegetation,'  appeals  with  a  novel  interest; 
for  its  rocks  are  seen  to  be  freely  bedecked  at  every  elevation  firom 
the  water's  edge  with  the  names  of  the  British  men-of-war  who 
have,  at  diflferent  times,  visited  the  station,  painted  in  huge  white 
characters  upon  any  smooth  snr&oe  tiiat  could  be  found*  H.M.S. 
<Osprey,'  H.M.S.  « Kingfisher,'  H.M.S.  *Woodl«rk,'  H.M.S. 
*  Sphinx,'  and  many  another  goodly  vessel,  including  even  an 
American  frigate,  liave  thus  left  to  later  ages  the  proud  record  of 
their  sojurn  at  Muscat  These  decorations,  howes  er,  ap|)ear  to  be 
an  evidence  less  of  the  aibthetic  tlian  of  the  tw  convivial  instincts 
of  the  British  mariner;  for,  upon  incpiiry,  [  learnt  that  the  sliipH 
crews  of  men-of-war  are  never  allowed  to  land  in  the  town  of 
Muscat,  for  fear  of  the  possible  consequences  of  their  hilarity ;  and 

*  Ancher  Bloy»  the  botanist,  bauI  that,  oompaied  with  the  Hnscat  hills,  thoee 
of  Sinai  iteelf  are  a  garden. 
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that,  accordingly,  their  only  playgroand  is  this  gloomy  cone  of  rock, 
which  admits  of  positively  no  other  diversion  than  that  supplied 
by  the  paint-pot. 

Towards  tlic  inner  L  illow  of  the  bay,  which  is  hereabout  a 
quarter  of  a  milp  in  width,  the  town  is  commanded  on  eitlier  i^ide 
Ca«Uea  ancient  Portuguese  fortresses,  perched  on  the  summits 

of  two  cm<T<ry  peaks.*  These  forts  are  not  the  only  relics 
of  tlie  century  and  a  half  of  Portuguese  dominion  at  Muscat ;  a 
dilapidated  building,  now  nsed  as  the  Sultan's  stables,  being  the 
remains  of  the  old  Catholic  cathedral.  The  situation  of  the  forks 
and  town  awakens  shai-p  recollections  of  the  entry  to  the  harbour 
at  Corfu.  Indeed,  Muscat  might  perhaps  be  brought  before  a 
reader's  eye  by  describing  it  as  a  mixture  of  Corfu  and  Aden,  com- 
Liuing  the  romantic  outline  of  the  one  with  the  forbiddin»r  desola- 
tion of  the  other.  I  ascended  to  the  eastern  castle,  and  w.is  shown 
I  over  its  defences  by  the  commandant,  a  handsome  bearded  Belnchi. 
■They  consisted  of  a  small  detaclunent  of  Arab  warriors,  of  venerable 
land  tattered  appearance,  and  of  a  battery  of  ancient  iron  gnus, 
lyome  lying  on  the  ground,  some  on  broken  carriages  half-tilted  in 
the  air.  A  few  poked  their  rusty  nozzles  through  embrasures  in 
the  wall,  and  were  pointed  at  every  conceivable  angle  to  command 
the  harbour  and  opposite  rocks;  but  the  majority  were  lying 
stranded  on  the  ground  ;  while  one  or  two  had  tumbled  down  the 
clitrand  were  being  playfully  w.-islied  by  the  wa\es  200  feet  below. 
One  of  the  iron  sfuns  liad  stamped  upon  it  the  wnrd  Hollandia — 
eluijuent  witness  to  a  vanished  day — and  a  bronze  gun  bore  the 
blazonry  of  the  royal  arms  of  Portugal. 

From  either  of  the  forts  a  striking  panorama  can  be  obtained 
of  the  town.  Occupying  the  small  intervening  space  between  the 
Pan  ran    ^^^^  mouutains,  it  is  defended  on  the  sea 

front^  by  the  castles,  and  on  the  land  side  by  a  stone 
wall  half  a  mile  long  with  solid  towers,  and  a  fosse  in  fair  repair 

•  The  westernmost  of  tlu  s*-.  now  called  Meraiii  (Fraa^  calls  it  Kumalli,  Kev. 
G.  BadL'i  T,  iti  liis  map,  Kaleh-el-Gliarbieh),  is  a  little  the  senior  in  origin.  It  was 
begrun  about  155(1  t)y  Doin  Joao  da  Lisboa,  and  finished  in  ln8R,  when  it  received 
the  title  of  Fort  Capitan.  The  second,  or  east*™  fort,  originally  called  8am  J.io, 
but  now  known  as  Jelali(the  'Glorious";  Rev.  Q.  Ba<%er,  Kaleb-cs-Sharkieh)  wa^ 
completed  about  the  aame  time — vit  in  1687|  during  the  vioerajaltjr  of  Manuel 
de  Sotuca  Ckmtlnbo.  How  these  big  names  and  prond  deeds  of  the  old  Poitoguese 
^onqnenne  contrast  with  the  shrivelled  possessions  aod  the  dissipate<l  physique 
of  their  present  descendants,  the  dingy  domestic-semmt  population  of  Goa  J 
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l)eyond.    The  mountains  in  the  badcgrotiiid  Ave  CFOwned  on  every 

peak  and  summit  with  small  forts  or  seiitim^l  towers;  and  the 
figures  of  the  relief  guard  rlambfring  up  the  rocky  ledges  to  their 
posts  could  ])e  si'cn  silhouetted,  as  it  were,  in  Indian  ink.  against 
the  sky.  Both  town,  walls,  and  forts,  could  be  shelled  with  the 
greatest  ea^Tf^nig"Sgsror  kuuckcd  to  pi^s  by  truna  planted 
•oh  artV  M  the  soperior  hein:}»t«r-TTrtami  ur  -yound  the  hnrltn^y, 
the  purpose,  however,  of  ^>douin  warfiure^pnrsued  in  the  manner 
ivhich  I  shall  presently  ilfflmi-mj  thn  flpfrtirrfl  of  Muscat  are  amply 
sufficient.  Within  the  enclosed  space  is  congregated  a  population 
•of  probably  not  more  than  5,000  souls ;  but  outside  the  walls  are 
a  largt^  number  of  reed  hnts,  which  are  occupied  by  Beluchi 
immigrants,  hut  are  hastily  deserted  whenever  there  is  a  ])rospect 
of  an  assault.  ThrouLdi  them  a  road  conducts  to  a  s|"M)t  about  half 
a  mile  from  the  town,  where  are  the  wells  from  which  it  gains  its 
fresh-water  supply,  and  a  pretty  tlower  and  vegetablt»  gjinlen 
belonging  to  the  Sultan.  Beyond,  the  road  mounts  by  the  sole 
^accessible  pass — and  this  of  great  ruggedness  and  difficulty —into 
the  interior.  Off  the  town  are  moored  two  steamboats  belonging 
to  the  Sultan,  one  called  the  '  Sultanee,'  of  the  size  of  a  large 
steam  yacht,  the  other  more  like  a  launch.  They  were  presented 
to  his  Highness'  father  by  his  younger  brother,  the  Sultan  of 
Zanssibar,  and,  though  armed  with  nothing  better  than  pop-guns, 
are  u.selul  tor  a  disj)lav  of  kiuLflv  t'oice  aloncr  the  coast,  or  for 
bringing  up  levies  from  the  niore  southerly  ports  for  the  defence 
of  the  capital.  They  are  the  only  sul)stitutes  fur  the  com]>aratively 
powerful  fleet  once  owned  by  Seyid  Said.  In  a  small  hollow  at 
the  foot  of  the  western  rock  is  a  coaling  depot  of  the  British 
Naval  Squadron  in  the  Indian  seas,  with  storage  accommodation 
for  1 ,700  tons  of  coal.  Immediately  facing  the  sea,  which  washes 
its  walls,  and  in  the  centre  of  the  outermost  line  of  houses,  is  a 
plain  substantial  building,  somewhat  larger  than  its  neighbours. 
A  red  flag  flying  firom  the  roof  indicates  the  residence  of  the  Sultan. 
At  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  harl)our  front,  a  fine  new  house 
was  being  built  for  the  Britisli  Political  Agent,  upon  the  site  of  the 
old  Consulate,  which  had  fallen  to  ))ieces.  Now  that  it  is  finished 
it  is  the  handsomest  structure  in  the  town  ;  and,  Iteing  situated 
close  to  a  gap  in  the  rocks  where  a  side  breeze  comes  in  from  the 
<xsean,  renders  life  less  insupportable  during  the  appalling  heat  of  t  he 
summer  months,  when  the  sun's  rays,  refracted  from  the  glowing 
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rocks,  seem  literally  to  aoorch,  and  the  rocks  themselveB  are  like 
the  w»11b  of  a  brazen  oven. 

The  climate  of  Muscat  in  sammer  is,  indeed,  an  exceptional 
horror,  and  has  tested  alike  the  vocabnlary  and  the  imagination  of 

Clinwte      t'lt' mt>^l  lanciful  writers.    John  Strii\ h,  the  UutcliiuMi , . 

wliu  was  here  in  1(572,  said  that  it  whs  "so  incrt'dil/U- 
hot  and  scorching"  that  strangers  arc  as  if  tlicv  were  in  boiling' 
cauldrons  or  in  sweating-tnbs.'  But  his  description  pales  before 
the  rhetorical  Hights  of  the  worthy  Abdur  Kezak,  before  quoted, 
who  in  May  1442  had  left  on  record  that 

The  heat  was  so  intense  that  it  bnmed  the  marrow  in  the  bones  ; 
the  sword  in  its  soabhaid  melted  like  was,  and  the  gems  which  adorned 
the  handle  of  the  dagger  were  redaced  to  oosJ.  In  the  plains  the 
chase  became  a  matter  d  perfect  ease,  for  the  desert  was  filled  with 
roasted  gazelles.^ 

Of  more  practical  value  as  evidence  will  be  the  statement  that  in 
the  heats  between  June  and  August,  the  ordinary  thcniiometer 
bursts,  and  that  those  yraded  hig-h  enouLrh  have  placed  the  I  n 
radiation  at  180^  Fahr.  The  raiuiall  is  onlv  three  and  a  half  inches 
in  the  year,  and  the  whole  of  this  falls  within  a  period  of  two  or 
three  weeks. 

The  town  itself  is  one  of  no  size  or  pretentiousness.  The 
Sultanas  house  can  scarcely  be  designated  a  palace.  Inside  the 
City  And  gateway  a  fine  lion  is  kept  in  a  cage  on  the  one  side.  A 
P^P^*  miserable  woman  was  immured  in  a  similar,  den  upon  the 
other,  and  was  »aid  to  have  committed  a  murder.  I  asked  whether 
this  ominous  juxtaposition  portended  the  approaching  doom  of  tlie 
cul|)rit ;  but  was  relieved  to  hcuir  that  munler  was  by  no  means 
regarded  in  Uuian  as  an  otic  nee  deserving  so  bio<jdy  a  rctributiun. 
The  bazaar  at  Muscat  is  small  and  very  narrow,  there  hcinix  barely 
room  to  pass  in  the  alleys.  Hindus  monopolise  the  more  respect- 
able shops.  Natives  were  busily  engaged  in  cooking  hulwahy  a 
glutinous  compound  of  clarified  batter  (^^0)  ^our,  sugar,  and  water^ 
flavoured  with  grated  almonds  or  pistachios,  which  resembles  half* 
melted  butter-scotch,  and  is  greedily  consumed  by  the  Arab  stomach. 
Every  man  carried  in  his  belt  a  small  dagger  with  curving  blad» 
and  scabbard  richlv  ornamented  with  silver,  and  most  were  armed 
in  addition  with  immensely  long  single-barrelLnl  matchlock  guns, 
also  silver-plated,  and  witli  deer's  hide  bound  round  their  stocks. 

•  India  in  the  Fifteenth  Centmry  (HaklnTt  Society),  p.  9. 
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le  women  increase  their  natural  hideousness  by  a  kind  of  veil 
which  consists  of  two  strips  of  embroidery,  with  an  aperture  for 
the  eyes  bttweeii.  a  stiff  band  resting  on  the  bridge  of  the  nose, 
and  connecting  the  two.  Both  men  and  women  are  extraordinarily 
blacky  the  geniiine  Arab  having  been  swampcni  here  in  the  African 
id  many  of  both  sexes  present  the  ])nreiy  negro  physio- 
gnomy.  It  was  of  the  people  ol  Muscat  tbat~Hie  Kngtish  eAup's 
iSipGiuk,  being  instructed,  on  visiting  strange  places,  to  make  a 
report  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  inhabitants,  penned  the 
famous  saying :  '  As  to  manners  they  have  none ;  and  their  customs 
are  beastly/  > 

America  is  the  only  otbir  Power,  besides  Great  Britain,  that  is 
represented  at  Muscat  by  a  consul ;  an  Engbsh  nn*rcliant  tilling 
.        that  post,  and  presunialily  having  nothing  to  do  but 
repreaen-    Superintend  the  despatch  of  cargoes  of  dates,  when  the 
gathering  season  comes  round.  In  addition  to  his  political 
functions  as  adviser  to  the  Sultan,  the  British  Agent  has  extensive 
consular  duties  towards  the  Indian  subjects  of  the  Queen,  some 
thousands  of  whom  reside,  for  purposes  of  trade,  in  the  town  and 
neighbourhood,  and  who  have  gathered  the  import  and  export 
businesses  almost  exclusively  into  their  own  hands.    From  the  | 
demeanour  of  these  men,  and,  in  a  no  less  degree,  of  the  Arabs  I 
themselves,  who  commonly  s.nluted  or  said  Salaam,  I  inferred  that  I 
British  ascendency  is  a  well-tstablished  and  popular  regime  in  I 
Muscat.    Oman  may,  indeed,  be  justifiably  regaixled  as  a  Bi-itish  rt 
dependency.    We  subsidise  its  ruler;  we  dictate  its  ]>olicy  ;  we '"'^ 
should  tolerate  no  alien  iiitci  ff ipnce.    1  have  little  doubt  myself 
tliat  the  tune  will  some  day  come  when,  as  tihese  petty  native  stal 
crumble  before  the  advance  of  a  friendly  civilisation,  a  more  definit 
possession  will  be  required,  and  the  Union  Jack  will  be  seen  flyin 
from  the  castles  of  Muscat. 

The  chief  local  trade  of  Muscat,  and  indeed  almt)st  its  sole' 
neighbouring  communicat  ion,  is  with  the  town  and  port  of  Muttrah, 
nine  miles  further  to  the  west  in  another  indentation  of 
the  same  coast  line.  ITiis  is  a  larger  and  more  ])opuloUiS 
place  than  Muscat,  and  the  supplies  of  the  latter  come  in  the  main 
to  Muttrah  from  the  interior,  and  are  shipped  in  small  bugga- 
lows  round  to  the  capital.  Of  the  external  trade  of  Muscat,  the 
chief  exports  are,  dates,  fruits,,  fish,  and  limes.   In  spite  of  the 

■  Sir  J.  Maloolm*8  SkHokn    PertU^  cap.  ii. 
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nnpromising  appearance  of  the  ooast,  a  profasioa  of  excellent  fruits 
is  grown  in  gardens  and  orchards  lying  some  miles  inland.  Grapes, 
mangoes,  peaches,  plantains,  figs,  pomegranates,  melons,  oranges, 
lemons,  walnuts,  as  well  as  dates,  and  sonr  and  sweet  limes,  are 

there  produced  ;  and  ve«rt"tables  and  flowers  arc  ij^rown  with  eqnsil 
east'.    For  their  fish  the  waters  of  Oman  arc  fainous  ;  the  harlxnir 
is  sonietimeB  alive  with  them  ;  and  immenst^  iinnii)ors  are  captured 
without  difliculty,  and  utilised  as  food  both  for  ( attle  and  men. 
The  cliief  imports  are,  Bengal  rice,  sngar,  coffee,  cotton  fabrics 
{Manchester  and  Bombay),  twist  and  yam,  silks,  and  oil,  opium, 
pearls,  wheat,  and  salt   The  total  valne  of  exports  for  1888-9 
was  returned  as  210,00(U.,  of  imports  280,0m ;  but,  owing  to 
the  unscientific  manner  in  which  these  statistics  are  calculated,  the 
same  item,  if  re-exported,  appearing  both  in  the  import  and  export 
columns  furnished  by  the  Custom-house,  they  do  not  give  an 
accurate  idea  of  the  total  volume  of  trade.    The  customs,  however, 
are  farmed  l»y  a  liliatia  merchant  for  llo,000  reals,  or,  approxi- 
r    mately,  17,000/.  ;  a  sum  which  indicates  a  total  not  far  inferior  to 
I     that  above  stntpd.  a  five  per  cent.  <ul  vaforem  duty  being  charged 
I     upon  all  merchandise,  imported  or  exported. 
I         As  I  have  before  mentioned,  Seyid  Feysul  had  for  some  time  in 
I  .  1889  been  expecting  a  hostile  movement  on  the  part  of  his  nncle 
\\  v„  old      Abdul  Aziz.    It  was  in  October  1883  that  the  latter,  who 
Pretender  g|.^f^]  rebellion  against  the  reigning 

Snltan  for  a  period  of  twenty  years,  but  who  never  seemed  to  tare 
of  the  amusement,  had  made  his  last  serious  atteinjtt  upon  the 
city.  His  followers,  dressed  in  black  so  as  to  escape  detection, 
assaultetl  tli*>  vails  at  midnight,  hut  were  repelled  with  a  loss  of 
250  killed  anti  wounded  by  the  heavy  fire  and  subsequent  sally  of  the 
defenders.  From  that  time  forward  Abdul  Aziz  had  lain  low  in 
the  interior;  but  since  the  death  of  Seyid  Turki  he  was  known  to 
be  meditating  renewed  mischief.  A  few  weeks  before  my  visit  he 
finally  began  to  advance,  and  a  fortnight  before  had  reached  a 
position  some  twenty  miles  inland ;  whence  it  was  reported  that 
he  was  marching  to  the  assault  of  the  town.  Snltan  Feysul  took 
immense  precantions  against  the  impending  danger.  The  Bedonin 
clans  were  called  upon  to  funiisli  cuntiiiL''ents  from  far  down  the 
seaboard  and  from  the  interior.  The  Shcikhii,  only  too  delighted 
to  give  their  lighting  men  a  huiiday,  jj'hully  responded;  and  the 
men  themselves,  overjoyed  at  the  prospect  of  free  rations  with 
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nothing  whatever  to  do— none  of  them  having  the  slightest 
intention  of  fighting  if  it  oould  possibly  be  avoided^obeyed  the 
snmmona  with  equal  akcrity.   In  this  way  a  force  of  from  1,500  to 
2,000  men  was  collected  behind  the  walls  of  Muscat.   Abdul  Aziz 
was  rumoured  to  be  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  though  with  a  small 
body  of  men,  the  tribes  in  general  having  declined  to  rally  to  his 
invitation,  and  another  and  more  formidable  insurgent  named 
Ihnihim  l)in  Kais,  with  whom  the  SuUau  had  latolv  bevii  at  war, 
h.a\iug  refused  to  throw  in  his  lot  witli  tlie  Old  Pretender.  A 
defacliment  of  Arabs  was  sent  out  from  the  city  to  etleet  a  reconnais* 
sance  of  the  invading  force,  while  the  huts  outside  the  wall  wen^ 
hastily  evacuated  by  the  humble  population,  who  took  refuge  with 
their  belongings  inside.    Night  fell;  when  the  cry  was  raised 
that  the  enemy  was  advancing,  a  movement  being  visible  in  the 
quarter  of  the  deserted  huts.   In  a  moment  the  city  walls  and 
bastions,  the  forts,  and  mountain  towers  broke  into  a  roaring  line 
of  lire.    An  Arab  is  seldom  so  happy  as  when  lettinpr  off  his  guu, 
particularly  if  it  be  iu  the  dark;  and  accordingl}  i\\:>m  every  rock 
and  pampct  the  bullets  whistled  into  tlie  night.    The  enemy,  how- 
ever, declined  io  advance;  and,  after  ihree-quarters  of  an  hour's 
vigorous  liring,  it  was  apparent  that  the  assault  had  been  triumph-^ 
antly  repelled.    The  next  morning,  when  the  field  of  action  was 
searched  for  the  slain,  it  transpired  that  the  enemy  had  never 
moved  from  his  encampment  several  miles  away;  but  that  the 
reconnoitring  force,  sent  out  from  the  town,  preferriug  a  certain 
spoil  to  a  precarious  brush  with  the  foe,  had  turned  back  to  the 
huts  so  recently  abandoned  by  their  own  ])artisanR.  and  liad 
commenced  to  loot  them  of  wliatever  contents  Imd  been  left 
behind.    The  list  of  killed  and  wounded  in  this  heroic  defence  of 
Muscat  was  said  to  have  consisted  of  one  old  woman  and  a  dog. 
After  this  I  was  scarcely  surprised  to  read  in  an  old  volume  of 
reports  that  there  is  a  familiar  Arab  proverb.^ As  big  a  coward 
a  ^  :i  ^ImLra^^  The  fact  was  that  in  this  intestine  wariare  no  ofae' 
^  meant  business.  Either  side  was  ^  bluffing,'  and  wanted  to  see  how 
far  it  could  impose  upon  the  other.    Both  parties  belonged  to  the 
same  people,  many  of  them  to  the  same  tribe ;  an  uncle  was  the 
principal  on  one  side,  a  nephew  on  the  other :  and  similar  relation- 
slu])s  were  reproduced  in  their  respective  forces.    \o  doubt,  if  the 
town  were  left  unguarded,  Abilul  Aziz,  or  some  other  pretender, 
would  be  only  too  ready  to  slip  iu  and  dictate  his  own  tenns  to  the 
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coiHjueretl.  But  as  \ou<r  as  the  Sult.in  kept  a  reasonable  louki.iit, 
Fiirh  a  contincpency  was  impossible;  and  the  coaflicfr  was  certain 
uitnnatelj  to  resolve  itself  into  a  dispute  as  to  the  sum  for  which 
the  invader  shoald  be  bought  off  or  persuaded  to  take  himself  oat 
of  the  coimtry. 

Muscat  was  crowded  with  the  doughty  warriors  who  had  taken 
part  in  this  memorable  conflict.  They  swarmed  in  the  bazaar  and 
Ant>  crowded  the  streets,  armed  for  the  most  part  with  long 
vMTiors     two-edged  swords,  like  a  claymore,  and  a  small  circnlar 

buckler  or  target  on  the  lefb  hand.*  Everyone  carried  a  venerable 
niatclilock  over  his  .slioulder.  and  a  powder-belt  round  his  waist ; 
while  a  few  were  equipi  1  .vitli  dnnble-b.irrelled  percussion 
muskets.  Having  nothing  better  to  do.  tliey  sjUMit  the  time  in 
executing  a  8|>ecies  of  war-dance  before  an  admiring  crowd  :  making 
terrific  slashes  with  their  big  swords,  bounding  like  bucks  off  the 
gronnd,  and  discharging  their  crazy  pieces  either  into  the  air  or 
at  the  earth  just  in  front  of  their  own  toes.  All  this  took  place  to 
the  accompaniment  of  a  species  of  chant,  and  of  two  dmms  furiously 
beaten  by  a  colossal  negro.  The  iiring  went  on  the  whole  day ; 
and,  as  everyone  seemed  much  pleased,  and  in  the  best  of  humours, 
it  was  perhaps  as  innocent  an  expenditure  of  surplus  energy  and 
gunpowder  as  could  be  devised.  On  leaving  Muscat,  witli  its 
sable  sultan,  its  lusty  defenders,  and'if>  civil  warfare,  I  could  not 
suppress  the  reBoctiou  that  ^  O'est  magaiti(|iL6,  mais  ce  n'est  pas 
la  guerre.' 

Proceeding  northwards  from  Muscat,  we  again  enter  the  Persian 
iGalf,  on  our  return  voyage  along  its  southern  shore,  by  rounding 
Gape  stormy  clifis  of  Gape  Musandim.    At  the  end  of  a 

MiiMndim  j^^g  ^^^^  rugged  promoutory,  whose  black  basaltic  cliffs 
rise  sheer  from  the  water's  edge,  and  are  framed  in  a  weird  and 
solemn  background  of  igneous  heights,  rising  at  their  loftiest 
point  t^  G,750  feet,  an  isolated  needle  of  mck  is  severed  from  the 
mainland  l)y  a  gloomy  channel  only  a  few  ^tones'  throws  in  width,* 
winding  between  walls  ut  i>a.srilt  8i)0  feet  high.  This  island  is 
lias  or  Cape  Musandim,  the  '  Selama's  sainted  cape '  of  Moore,  the 

'  These  targets,  winch  are  .is  hard  n<  wootl,  an(la|>pear  to  be  of  that  matertalf 
said  to  be  made  of  hippopotamus  hide,  and  to  cf^mv  from  Zanzibar. 
"  Sir  Kj)hrairn  Statnms,  l.nrish  Rt^sidpiit  at  I^n^hirc  Id  tho  early  part  of  the 

century,  once  saiie<l  through  this  chanuyl  in  liie  East  India  Company's  sloop  of 

war  *  Clive,*  and  it  iras  thought  a  great  performaDoe. 
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Arabs,  it  is  said,  calling  it  by  that  iiarae,  or  Mama  Selemeh, 
in  memory  of  a  holy  lady  there  interred.  It  has  been  written 
that 

The  most  advanced  cliff  is  the  '  Rock  of  Salvation  '  or  of  *  Welcome,' 
above  which  hover  the  protecting  spirits  of  sea  and  air.  When  he 
launches  on  the  boundless  deep,  the  Arab  navigator  offers  a  sacrifice  to 
this  rock,  and  on  his  return  presents  it  his  thank-offering.  The  Hindu 
also  strews  the  waves  with  flowers  and  cocoa-nuts  in  honour  of  the 
local  deities,  or  else  sends  adrift  a  model  of  his  vessel  with  its  variegated 
sails  and  little  cargo  of  rice.  The  omen  is  favourable  if  the  tiny  craft 
reaches  the  shore  in  safety ;  otherwise  dangers  of  all  kinds  are  imminent^ 
and  prudence  enjoins  a  return  to  port.* 

But,  so  far  as  1  could  ascprtain.  tbeae  pious  siiptMstitioiis,  for  an 
account  of  which  T  must  rei\n'  my  readers  to  the  |>a«;es  of  Murier, 
have  since  succumbed  to  the  iconoL-bistic  iiiHuences  of  time.  In  the 
deep  coves  which  ramify  inland  between  the  ciifi&,  projecting  like 
the  points  of  a  stag's  antlers,  the-  waters  boom  against  the  rocks, 
and  roar  in  bidden  caves.  On  the  peaks  and  crags  of  this  mysteri- 
ous promontory,  fit  denizens  of  so  weird  an  abode,  are  found  the 
fragments  of  an  aboriginal  race,  driven  forward  till  they  have 
reached  this  final  resting-place,  where  none  can  pursue  them,  above 
the  sea.  There  are  a  few  thousands  of  this  people,  known  as  ' 
Shihiyins.  like  the  Arabs  in  feature,  but  darker;  speaking  a  Ian- 
gnatrt'  unknown  to  the  Arabs,  but  Arab  also  ;  and  livinpr  on  tlie 
capture  of  fish  and  preparation  uf  sharks'  fins,  which  arf»  eNi)iii  l('d  i 
for  soup  to  China.  They  dwell  in  caves  on  the  cliff-side  with  a  j 
wattled  thorn-fence  in  front,  to  save  the  inmates  from  falling  into 
the  sea,  the  children  being  usually  tethered  by  the  leg  to  this  pri- 
mitive domestic  hearth. 

Fifteen  miles  from  the  extreme  point  of  Has  Musandim  the 
promontory  again  narrows  to  an  isthmus,  named  MaUab  (place  of 
EngUah  turning),  not  more  than  half  a  mile  in  width,  by  which  it 
oocnpft-  \n  united  to  the  mainland.  On  the  eastern  side  of  this 
istlimus  a  splendid  bay.  called  by  the  natives  Chubbeh 
Ghazireh,  but  christened  by  the  English  Malcohn's  Inlet,  sweeps  in 
from  the  sea.  On  the  western  side  is  an  even  liner  natural  harbour, 
more  completely  land-locked,  and  providing  anchorage  for  the 
largest  vessels,  known  as  Elphinstone's  Inlet.  The  station  of 
Khasab,  at  the  entrance  to  this  wonderful  cove,  has  before  now 

'  Elis6e  Ucclus,  (/nirertal  Oeograpky^  val,  ix.  p.  443. 
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been  recommended  fur  permanent  occupation  by  the  British,  sm  a 
naval  hase  in  the  }Vr>;ian  Gulf.    Here  the  entire  British  fleet  might 
safely  ride  at  anchor.    C  uriously  enough,  this  remarkftble  spot  has 
bnce  been  occupied  by  the  English  under  peculiar  circumstances. 
When  the  telegraph  cable  was  first  being  laid  from  Kurrachi  to  the- 
Persian  Qalf  in  1864,  it  was  taken  by  what  was  then  thought  the 
shortest  and  best  line  from  Gwadar  to  Cape  Mosandim.  Entering^ 
l^Ialoolm's  Inlet,  the  wires  were  stretched  across  the  isthmus  of 
Maklab,  and  re-entered  the  sea  in  Elphinstone's  Inlet  on  the  other 
»ide.    Bat  the  drawbacks  of  the  site,  arisintj  from  the  h<>t  auJ 
horrid  climate,  the  sterile  neighlx)iirlinod,  ;ind  thi*  suspicion:*  of  the 
native  tribes — all  of  which  havf  Ix  .  n  well  descri])tHi  l)y  Sir  F. 
(ioldsmid  ill  his  interesting  *  'IVletjrraph  and  Travel/— com pr lied  a 
retreat  from  a  course  which  should  never  have  been  adopted;  and 
in  18G9,  the  cable  was  diverted  to  Cape  Jask  and  Henjam.  In 
the  entrance  to  the  (lulf,  not  far  from  Cape  Musandim,  lieiive  small 
rocky  islands,  which  have  been  named  the  Qnoins  bj  English 
mariners,  from  their  supposed  resemblance  to  the  quoin  of  a  gnn. 
Further  in  the  Gulf,  and  about  twenty-fiye  miles  from  tiie  western 
extremity  of  the  ifiland  of  Kifthm,  are  two  larger  islands,  known  or 
the  Great  and  TJttle  Tomb.'  the  former  of  which  alK)und>  with 
nnti  lnpcs.  iliat  were  often  coui-sed  with  greyhounds  by  the  Britisli 
officers  from  Baaiduh. 

Skirting  the  soutliern  littoral  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  we  iwre  now 
brought  into  contact  with  a  number  of  Arab  tribes  of  maritime  resi- 
Pinitft  deuce  and  occupation .  inhabiting  a  lengthy  stretch  of  coast 
tribes  iiqq  f]^Q|  Ras-el-Kheimah  on  the  east,  to  the  promon- 
tory of  EI  Katr  on  th^4fe8h>.  These  tribes  have  been  addicted  from* 
time  immemorial  t<\Diratia^ escapades,  and  to  the  simnltaneoua 
gratification  and  exhaustionof  their  energies  in  internecine  warfare. 
Towards  the  latter  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  they  were  fused 
into  an  ii<r^ri'essive  force  of  formidable  cliaracter  l)y  the  proselytising 
intluence  of  tlu'  Wahabi  movement,  which,  t?xti'udin«^  its  activity 
from  the  interior  of  Arabia  to  the  shores  of  the  Gulf,  inviteil  the 
coast  tribes,  under  the  guise  of  piracy,  to  attain  a  secure  salvation. 
So  tempting  a  propaganda  was  sure  of  many  converts  ;  and  within 
a  few  years'  time  the  seas  were  scoured  by  hundreds  of  audacious 
buccaneers,  who  destroyed  villages,  carried  off  and  sold  their  inhabi- 
tant s,  and  futhfully  plundered  their  way  to  heaven.   These  tribes 

•  Persian,  Gunibaz ;  but  Barlger  writes  the  names  Tanb. 
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Yukve  over  since  paid  an  intermittent  tribute  to  the  chief  of  Nejd ; 
bot,  in  the  intervals  of  Wahabi  aggressiTenesa,  have  enjoyed  a  prac- 
tical independence.  The  events  that  first  brought  them  nnder 
Wahabi  domination  also  brought  them  into  sharp  collision  with  the 
British  Grovemment,  which,  in  the  interests  of  commerce  and  peace, 
and  for  tbo  security  of  tlu'  lar^e  ca]>ital  inve?;t«'d  by  l^ritish  subjects 
in  tlie  (i  ujj  trade,  was  compelled  to  charf]^e  it8<'lt  witli  tlw  rojti  e>sioif 
of^imcy  in  the  Indian  Seas.  A  p<^riod  of  liostility  and  coiitlict  \vas 
follnwetl  by  treary  (^li^U^enieuU,  and  limdly  by  a  perpetual  truce, 
nnder  which  the  maritime  security  of  the  Gulf  is  now  assured,  and 
tho  stirnatory  parties  are  entitled  in  diplomatic  parlance  t^^f> Trnmikl 

The  histoiy  of  these  relations,  interesting  alike  in  its  stormy 
prologue  and  in  its  felicitous  sequel,  may  be  briefly  summarised.' 

'  I  will  consign  to  a  footnote  the  details  that  might  be  held  unduly  to  en- 
onmbo:  the  text,  and  which  I  hav«  called  from  »  variety  of  official  aad  other 
Boaroes : — 

1 805.  The  Jowasmi  pirat  es  cnpturc<l  t\v«)  vessels,  the  '  SI  i  a  nnon '  ami  *  Trimmer/ 
belonging  to  Mr.  Mnnnsty,  British  Resident  at  TVusrah,  an  l  trcatnl  tlieir  com- 
manders witli  trrcat  cnu'lty.  A  fleet  of  JO  sail  also  surroundcfl  tlit-  '  Mornin^Mon  ' 
cruis«T,  and  tired  into  lier,  liu»  were  coiapelled  by  her  superior  armament  to  sheer 
off.  A  British  punitive  expedition,  in  conjanction  with  the  forces  of  Oban,  was 
Mn(jlB^st  the  piratesi. 

W806J^obniarj.  The  first  treaty  was  ^'it*'  th"  -^^"T^g^  pirates, 
bimtm^^iem  to  xespect  the  flag  and  property  of  th^£ast  India  Compi^  and  iu 
subjects.  — —  ■  

lfK)7.  Piracy  renewe<l.  The  .lownsmis  seized  IJahrein.  nnd  drove  out  the 
Oman  garrison.    They  attacked  H.M.S.  '  Lion,'  but  were  beaten  otf. 

1M08.  Three  pirate  boats  attacked  -"Nereid.*  Two  weresunlc,  the  third 

ran  down. 

1H09.   H  Jf  .8. '  Minerva '  was  attacked  by  a  pirate  fleet  of  65  ship*  and  6.000 

men,  and,  after  two  days'  fighting,  was  boarded,  and  every  man  put  to  the  sword. 
The  chief  of  RaK-el-Kheimali  demanded  tribute  of  the  British  Government  as  the 
price  of  security  for  their  vessels. 

1H09-10.  Colonel  (8ir  L.)  Smith,  in  command  of  a  land  force  of  1,623  men, 
and  the  *Chifonne*  frigate  (Captain  Wainwright),  assisted  by  a  laiye  body  of 
Persian  horse,  were  despatched  against  the  pirates.  They  deetroyed  Bas-eU 
Kheimah,  bunit  'lO  large  ships,  and.  in  conjunction  with  an  Oman  f<wce, attacked 
and  took  the  fort  of  Hhinnz  in  the  Indian  Ocean. 

1810-19.    Pinicies  n-ncwed. 

1K19,  November.  An  f.\i>( dit ion  sailed  from  l^ontbay,  con^ihting  of  a  nnval 
squadron  under  Captain  Collier,  and  3,547  men  under  Sir  W.  Keir  Grant,  which 
besieged  and  captnred  Ras'el- Kheimah  (after  a  meet  gallant  resistance)  and  the 
fort  of  Zyah,  burnt  202  furate  vessels,  released  many  Hiadn  prisonera,  and  returned, 

living  a  garrison  of  1,200  sepoys  at  Ras-el«Kheimah. 

1^20.    First  general  trcjity  with  the  pimto  tri{>os.    The  Briti>}i,  in  nlMnncc 
with  Otnan,  attacke<i  tlie  Iksni-bu-Ali  tribe  near  ilas*el-Uadd.   Captain  Thomson 
VOL.  II.  Q  a 
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It  waA  in  1B05  that  the  plunder  of  British  vessels  by  the  Jowasmi 
tribe  provoked  the  first  British  naval  expedition  for  their  punish^ 
Conflicu  treaty  was  concluded  in  1806;  but  was  so 

and  scantily  observed  that  in  1809  a  second  expedition  was 
necessitated,  which  took  several  ports  and  destroyed  a 
largo  number  of  boats.  Piracy,  however,  continued,  not  merely  with 
unabated  but  with  augmented  virulence,  the  traffic  in  slaves  being 
the  main  sourer  of  livelihood  to  tht'se  irrepressible  ljuccniH'ers. 
Stronger  measures  were  clearly  requin'd,  and  in  1819a  third  *!Xj)edi- 
tion  under  Sir  W.  Keir  Grant  was  Utted  out,  with  instructions  to 
crush  the  pirate  power  altogether.  Tlas-el-Kheimah  was  bombarded 
and  taken;  and  in  1820  the  first  General  Treaty  was  concluded 
between  the  British  Government  and  the  combined  Arab  chiefbains 
of  the  coast.  ^  Though  a  decisive  check  was  placed  upon  kidnapping 
by  this  agreement,  it  did  not  prevent  the  traffic  in  slaves ;  and 
accordingly  in  1888,  1839,  1847,  and  1856,  it  required  to  be 
supplemented  by  further  treaties,  giving  the  right  of  searcli  and 
confiscation  to  British  ve8sels,  and  piuhiliiting  the  ex])ort  of  slaves 
from  Arab  y^''*^  ^^h^nr  pp^ageuients,  howttver,  which  were  maiidy 
restricted  to  tl^  slave-trad(\vV^'i'^'  ^^ot  found  to  have  any  etiect  in 
checking  the  conrbatiivo  insL-ilActs  of  the  tribes  among  themselves, 
the  loss  of  an  outside  field  of  activity  encouraging  them  to  turn 
their  martial  enendes  nnon  each  ftth'*'*i     ^^'fih  *^^«r^»^'""  a  little 


aly  piracy  was  often  possible  under  the  guise  of  tribal  warfim. 

In  1885  the  l^i  if  (Government,  visited  with  a  happy  inspiration, 
induced  the  combatant  Sheikhs  to  sign^  maritime  truce  Ijy  which 

they  pledged  themselves  not  to  engage  in  hostilities  by  sea  for  six 
months,  ])rovide(l  the  British  (Jovprnment  did  not  interfere  with 
th«'ni  by  land.  So  successtul  was  tliis  engagement  found  to  be  by 
all  pai'ties  that  it  was  renewed  in  1830,  1837,  and  annually  till 

led  an  expedition  agninst  8ar«  bat  hU  entire  force  was  annihilated,  consisting  ot 
7  officers  and  SOS  men. 

1M21.  Jsnnary.    A  retaliatory  ffyppdition  'Pnrope.nn  f\ml  IJlH  Indian. 

troopSjjuiJiiE_iijiiiL^raitli,  sailed  against  Sur,  and  fought  a  battle  with  the  Arabs, 
IvHo^  after  a  coura^^eous  loistauce,'  siHTemdrired. 

1835,  1838,  1839,  1847,  1853, 1866.    Further  treaties. 

In  1S09,  at  the  height  of  their  power  and  depredationn,  the  Jowaami  pirate 
fleet  oonrieted  of  63  large  veBsels  (eome  with  40  to  60  gnna  and  300  men)  and  810 

smaller  craft,  manned      19,000  bloodthirsty  ruffians.    For  incidents  of  the  anti- 
pirate  campaifiTis,  ride  J.  s.  Buckingham.  Trnrch  hi  JjijyiriA,  vol. ii. cape.  vi.>viii  ; 
Captain  Mignan,  ]\'inftr\f  Jmtrmy,  vol.  ii.  c«ip».  vii-x. 
*  Aitchisou,  vol.  vii,  ISo.  xxi. 
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1 843,  when  it  was  prolonged  for  another  ten  years.  Its  merits 
haying  heen  thos  abundantly  tested,  it  was,  upon  expiring  in  1853, 
snooeeded  byaTr<Mty  ut  I  Vriietnal  Peace,  which  provided  that  there 
should  be  a  complete  cessation  of  hostilities  at  sea  between  the 

subjects  of  the  subscribinjnf  parties  ;  that  in  the  ev(}nt  ()iVaggiT2>sim 
on  any  one  by  sea  the  injurt'd  ti-ibes should  not  retaliate,  but  should 
refer  the  matter  to  the  British  Uosident  in  the  FiTHian  Gulf ;  and 
that  the  British  Government  should  watch  over  IJie"  peiicT'  of  the_ 
Gulf,  and  ensure  at  all  times  tho  observance  of  the  Treaty . '  This 
treaty  is  in  operation  at  this  hour  ;  and  its  terms  are  explanatory 
at  once  of  the  bappy  results  that  have  been  produced,  and  of  the 
commanding  position  filled  by  the  British  Resident  at  Bnshire.  The 
trnoe  has  not  prevented,  it  was  neither  designed  nor  expected  to 
prevent,  warfare  by  land.  These  ])etty  tribes  exist  for  little  else 
but  internecine  squabble,  blood-feuds,  puny  forays,  and  isolated  acts 
of  outraf'e  oFrevT^ tj'j'."  With  their  inti^rimtrFhTtitjns  Great  Britain, 
who  chums  no  suzerainfv  over  Aral)iu,  would  have  been  foolisli  to 
inferfr-n'.  All  that  ^Ijo  t(v>k  wpnn  lierself  to  do  was  to  secure  the 
niaritiinc  peace  of  the  Guli'j  and  in  spite  of  occasional  infringe- 
ments of  the  treaty  provisions,  which  are  commonly  punished  by  a 
fine,  enforced  by  the  timely  ;i]ip(virnnr'>  of  a  Brifi-'li  'jinibnat.  nnd 
never  resisted  by  force  of  arms,  slie  may  reasonably  congratulate 
herself  that  tliaf  nl  j^ct  has  ])eeii  secured.^  Trade  is  prosecnted  in 
these  waters  with  an  immunity  and  security  which,  under  any  other 
regime,  would  have  been  impossible.  One  or  more  gunboats  are  at 
the  disposal  of  the  British  Resident  at  Bushire,  who  has  also  a  de- 
spatch boat  for  his  own  immediate  use  in  the  event  of  any  emer- 
gency. Not  a  week  passes  but,  by  Persians  and  xVrabs  alike, 
di^|)ul(»s  are  refen-ed  to  his  arbitration  ;  and  h«i  mav  wifh  a  greater 
truth  than  the  phrase  sometimes  cooveys,  be  entitled  the  Uiicrowaed 
King  of  the  Persian  Gulf  It  says  much  for  the  tact  and  ability 
with  which  Colonel  Boss  tilled  that  office  for  the  last  twenty  years 
that  so  little  friction  ever  r^ulted,  and  (though  this  sounds  a  dubious 
compliment)  that  outside  official  circles  so  little  was  known  of  his 
extensive  prerogative  at  home.   The  distinction  of  the  post  he 

'  Aitchison,  vol.  vii.  No.  xxvi.  « 
*  The  ilave  traffic,  in  spite  of  eveiy  precautioi),  ia  not  absoliitely  estingnisfaed, 
bnt  is  Biill  prosecQted,  by  all  manner  of  sttrreptitioos  devices,  between  tbe  old 

African  slave  ports  and  tho  Persian  Gulf.   The  return  from  the  Uecca  pilgrimn-re 

if<  a  favourite  occasion  f'»r  the  flandc-tine  importation  of  slnvcs.  Several  are  8tiU 
rescued  and  freed  everj  year  by  the  exertions  of  the  British  gunboats.  j 
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inherited  as  a  legacy  from  most  capable  predecessor,  Sir  Lewis 
Pelly. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  sixof  thosf*  Triicml  Chiefs,  whose 
TheTrucial  tribes  and  ton  ituries  occur  in  the  following  order,  pro- 
ChwfH       ceeding  fro?ii  the  north  : — 

(1)  Ras-el-Kheimnh.  -Prewnt  Sheikh,  Hamtd  bin  Abdullah,  of  the 
£1  KowAsim  (Jowasmi)  tribe. 

(2)  Um-el-Kawain  (vulg.  'Gawain,'  in  earlier  English  records 
'  AmulgaWne — ^Present  Sheikh,  Ahmed  bin  Ab<lttllah,  of  the  Al-ba- 
All  tribe. 

(3)  Ajman^^^reaKiOLt  Sheikh,  Rashid  bin  Hamid,  of  the  Al-ba-Ali 
tribe. 

(4)  SharkaJt  (ralg.  'ShargJth ').— Present  Sheikh,  Sakar  bin  Khalid^ 
of  the  Jowasnii  tribe. 

(5)  Debai. — ^Present  Sheikh,  Rashid  bin  Makdum,  of  the  Al-bn- 
Falasal  tribe. 

(6)  Ahn  Dfiahi. — ^Present  Sheikh,  Zaid  bin  Khalifah,  chief  of  all 
the  Beni  Yas  tribes. 

or  the  above  places  Debai  is  the  most  populous  port  on  the  pimta 
coast ;  and  does  a  large  export  trade  in  dried  fish,  pearls,  and  dates. 
Of  the  Sheikhs  by  far  the  most  important  is  tlio  last-named,  whose 
jurisdiction  extends  over  the  islands  and  along  the  coast  as  far 
west  as  Udaid  (Odeyd)  where  it  touches  the  semi-independent 
territories  of  El  Katr,  and  the  outskirts  of  Ottoman  rule.  A 
native  agent  is  stationed  at  Sharkah  by  the  British  Government. 
He  nK»ves  from  place  t^o  place  as  is  required,  and  reports  to  the 
Resident  at  Bushire. 

The  nntjucstionable  advauta^rcs  of  tlieTrncial  Arniug»'inent.  and 
the  disastrous  consequences  of  a  hii^-se::  faire  poliry.  an^  manifest 
^  ^  as  soon  as  we  quit  the  sphere  within  which  that  agree- 
ment actually  prevails,  and  emerge  upon  a  scene  where 
an  impotent  controlling  authority  and  turbulent  subordinates 
plunge  the  seaboard  into  perpetual  confusion.  Adjoining  the 
Trncial  states  upon  the  West  is  the  rugged  promontory  of  El  Katr, 
projecting  northwards  into  the  sea,  with  a  coast  deeply  indented 
by  alternate  capes  and  bays.  The  present  Sheikh  of  this  territory 
is  one  Tasini  hiii  Muhamraed  bin  Thani,  a  mischievous  and  dis- 
orderly clinracter.  who  paratle>  or  denies  his  iudependencc  according 
as  lie  ib  likelv  t^>  itrotit  liv  the  one  or  the  other  assertion.  Bv  the 
British  Goverumeut  he  is  regarded  and  treated  as  one  of  the 
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indepexideut  maritinie  chieftainB,  pledged  to  observe  the  maritiine 
peace  of  the  Golf,,  and  posseasing  a  claim  upon  oar  sup}X}rt  if  he 
does  80,  or  upon  our  retributioii  if  he  does  not — a  view  of  his 

status  which  rests  upon  u  definite  agreemcut  not  to  commit  auy 
breach  of  the  maritime  peace,  which  was  signed  by  his  pre- 
decessor, independently  of  the  six  'rrucial  Chiefs,  in  IbtibJ  In 
1871,  however,  thinking  to  est  ape  this  obligation,  and  to  carry 
oat  with  greater  ease  his  projects  for  personal  aggrandisement  and 
conquest  towards  the  south,  Sheikh  Jasim  placed  himself  under 
Turkish  protection  and  adopted  the  Turkish  flag.  The  Ottoman 
Government,  only  too  anxious,  as  I  shall  presently  show,  to  extend 
its  authority  in  these  regions,  gladly  threw  the  iegis  of  its  protec- 
tion over  the  Sheikh,  appointed  him  Kaimakam  or  De])uty- 
Governor  of  El  Katr  (to  which  district  they  have  not  the  j^diost 
of  a  claim j,  and  jilaci-tl  a  Turki:?li  LTuard  of  250  reg'ulars,  a  coal- 
de]iot,  and  a  steam  launch  at  El  Bidaa,  tin-  jtrincipal  port  of  the 
Katr  coast.  The  claims  of  tli*'  Porte  to  -m  >\  c  reignty  over  the 
El  Katr  cape  are  not  admitted  by  the  British  Government,  .'ind 
are  the  cfinse  not  merely  of  diplomatic  controversy,  but  of  positive 
anarchy  in  the  districts  concerned.  For  the  Turkish  oihciala  are  i. 
wholly  indifferent  to  the  suppression  of  piracy,  or  the  observation  1 1 
of  the  maritime  peace ;  and  from  the  harbours  and  creeks  of  the  ' 
coast  alleged  to  be  under  their  control,  feluccas  of  desi)erato 
robbers,  mostly  of  the  Beni  Hajir  tribe,  dart  out  upon  the  native 
craft  plyinu"  to  and  irom  Bahrein ;  and  after  they  have  secured 
their  s])oil,  retire  again  to  the  b*de  asylum  of  a  Turkish 
anchorage.  VvV 
Arniati  pclac^uiii  cxfreent,  scnipcrtiur  recentes  f  /  \ 
Convectai-e  juvat  piu'das  et  vivei*e  rapto.  //^^ 

Sheikh  Jasim  himself  is  quite  ready  to  co(pi»'t  with  any  ]xmer 
that  will  foin\'ard  his  nmhitious  aims.  IJt*  lias  for  ]f>\\i!  been 
engaged  in  a  savajr*'  blood-feud  with  the  adjoining  tribe  of  Abu 
Dhabi,  and  his  bon  having  Ix'en  killed  in  one  of  the  encounters  in 
May  1888,  he  appealed  for  aid  to  the  Turks,  first  at  El  Hasa,  next 
at  Busrah,  and  finally  at  Constantinople ;  and  when  he  met  with 
no  response  from  his  patrons,  ended  by  invoking  ths  assistance  of 
Ibn  Ilashidjthe  powerful  chief  of  Nejd ;  an  alliance  for  which,  had 
it  been  granted,  he  would  no  doubt  have  had  to  pay  the  price  of  a 

•  Aitohban.  vol.  tU.  No.  kxU.  fl /J/iH  k^f^^ 
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future  tribute.  The  disturbances  arising  from  these  designs  are 
not  merely  detrimental  to  the  order  of  the  Gulf;  but  they  impose 
a  special  responsibility  upon  the  Britisih  Government,  inasmuch  as 

the  trade  of  the  seaports  is  here,  as  elsewhere,  mainly  in  the  hands 
of  Hnulu  merchants,  who  are  British  subjects,  and  whose  lives 
and  property  are  imperillerl  by  the  chronic  outbreaks.  Even 
Persia,  whosf*  a«^gressi\('  mood  is  fired  by  tlif  ^lettiMst  spoil,  has 
been  tempted  to  interfere  by  the  prevailing  disorder ;  and  J?ereian 
agents  have  been  heard  of  intriguin<j^  with  the  chieitains  of  El 
Katr  and  Bahrein  with  a  view  to  their  acceptance  of  Persian 
sovereignty. 

Having  been  led  to  mention  the  pretensions  of  the  Ottoman 
Gh>vernment  in  this  part  of  the  Arabian  peninsula,  I  wiU  brieflj 
oitomMi  steps  by  which  the  Turks  have  established 

^wten-  themselves  in  this  neighbourhood,  and  which  will  snffi- 
ciently  demonstrate  the  justice  oi-  the  reverse  of  their 
claims,  in  1S71,  Abdullah  bin  I'eysul,  of  the  Waliaiji  ruigning 
family,  being  fniraged  in  a  coidlict  for  the  tlimne  of  Nejd  with 
his  brother  Saud,  applied  to  Midhat  l^asha,  then  Turkish  Vali  of 
Baghdad,  to  co-operate  in  his  restoration  to  jwwer.  The  latter 
was  nothing  loth.  He  cared  little  for  Abdullah,  and  less  for 
Saud;  but  the  opportunity  of  extending  Ottoman  sway  was  too 
good  to  be  missed.  The  Turks  never  went^  near  to  Nejd ;  but  a 
Turkish  army  occupied  the  maritime  district  of  £1  Katif,  and  the 
inland  oasis  of  El  Hasa,'  which  are  the  adjoining  regions  on  the 
west  to  the  promontory-  of  El  Katr.  At  the  same  time,  in  reply 
to  the  natural  queries  of  the  British  Government,  an  explicit 
assurance  was  given  that  the  Porte  had  no  intention  of  seekinar 
supremacy  over  Bahrein,  Muscat,  or  the  maritime  tribes,  or  of 
undertaking  naval  operations.  They  have  continued,  however, 
ever  since  to  keep  possession  of  El  Hasa  and  Katif  (to  which 
their  ownership  is  not  now  contested),  and  are  representee!  by  an 
official,  subordinate  to  the  Vali  of  Busrah,  who  resides  at  Hufhof 
in  El  Hasa,  and  bears  the  absurd  title  of  Mntaserrif  of  Nejd, 
although  a  mountain  range  and  the  famous  Nefud  desert  of 
shifV^ing  sand  intervene  between  them  and  Nejd,  to  which  the 
Turlcs  have  never  attempted  to  penetrate.  From  the  base  of  El 
Hasa  the  afore-mentioned  claims  to  El  Katr  are  put  forward,  iu 

>  Hasa  (pi.  Ah^a)  means  literally  BOft  or  plain  OF  utaidj  grcnmd  which  retauw 
imin*water  below  the  surf aco. 
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deSaace  of  the  engagement  above  qaoted.  The  MataBerrif,  who, 
like  most  snbordinate  officials  in  the  East,  thirsts  for  distinction 
at  ike  expense  of  all  decency,  has  even  tried  to  assert  the  Turkish 
authority  over  Bahrein,  on  the  ground  that  Bahrein,  which  has  been 
independent  for  nearly  100  years,  is  a  dependency  of  El  Hasa. 

In  tlie  centre  of  the  broad,  V-shaped  Imy  tliut  sep.'iratt  6  iii- 
dt»peiidoQt  but  troublesome  Rl  Katr  from  TurkibJi  Kl  Ivatif,  lies 
Bfthroin  ^'^t*  ohjrct  of  mucli  tender  solicitude  from  all  parties, 
IslttndH  ^.j^  ^jj^,  island  of  Bahrein,'  famous  throughout  the  world 
for  its  pearl  lisfheries,  which  rank  with  those  < >f  Ceylon.  The 
island  is  thirty  miles  long,  from  six  to  nine  broad,  and  contains 
two  towns,  Manameh  or  Bahrein,  the  port,  and  Kaffar  on  a  hill 
seven  miles  inland.  Niebnhr  says  that  it  once  possessed  360 
towns  and  villages.  Like  most  of  the  Gulf  ports  and  trading 
settlements,  it  was  taken,  early  in  the  sixteenth  century,  by  the 
Portuguese,  wlio  established  a  station  here  and  at  El  Katif,  to 
ensure  a  monopoly  of  the  pearl  trade.  Kemains  of  the  aqueduct 
and  reserv'oirs  built  by  them,  as  also  of  their  Ibrt,  are  still  to  be 
seen.  The  island  further  contains  the  remains  of  a  mined  Amb 
city,  with  fragments  of  a  palace  and  of  a  mosque  with  two  mina- 
rets; and  a  number  of  sepulchral  tumuli,  of  ancient  but  uru  ertain 
date,  which  were  excavated,  without  much  result,  by  Mr.  Theodore 
Bent  in  1889.' 

The  pearl  fishery  lasts  from  June  to  October,  and  is  pursued 
not  only  at  Babrein,  but  along  the  entire  Arabian  coast^  which  I 
Pearl-  htkve  delineated  in  this  chapter,  and  aa  far  as  Koweit. 
fiaher}'  'j  jj^.  Hahrein  banks,  stretching  for  a  length  of  tbnr  or 
five  leagu<^s.  are.  however,  the  richest  and  Tuost  certain  :  and  the 
boat- tax  levied  un  every  craft  that  comes  to  iiahrein  to  take  part 

'  There  are,  in  fact,  spverul  islands,  of  which  one  is  larj^e  and  the  othi  i>  Miiall. 
The  largest  is  commonly  called  Kl  Bahrein,  the  second  io  »iie  Moharrag^.  Tlie 
name  Bahrein  sfgnifles  *  two  aeas,*  end  amy  be  snppoeed  to  refer  either  to  the 
bays  on  either  side  of  it,  or  to  the  larger  anna  of  the  sea  eeitt  end  weet  of  81 
Katr.  It  is  identifKHl  by  Opport  with  the  Tylos,  or  TilTnn,  of  the  ancients,  one  of 
the  wirrd  places  wlicre  Chaldacan  civilisation  had  its  origin.  Krrni  Tylos  came 
that  rtsh-^rod  who,  in  the  l5nbylonian  myth,  bore  the  Ark  of  the  human  race  over 
the  Delude.  In  addition  to  accounts  of  UabreiD.ia  most  descriptions  of  the  Onlf. 
the  following  mont»gra{>ht$  may  be  mentioned :  Wbisfa,  Mmoir  en  Bmkreiu,  1859  ; 
P.  Wnstenfeld,  J9!iiAfviA  vnd  Jemantak ;  De  Goeje,  MSmcUv  »ur  let  CairmatkM  de 
Bmkrnm,  1863;  Captain  Dturand  and  Sir  H.  Bawlinson,  Jiwnui/  of  the  Btfol 
Asiatic  Society,  1870 ;  V.  Fr6<lc.  La  Piche  aux  Perletm  Perfc  ct  h  CeylMtpl9S7, 

*  Proceedingmf  the  (new  aeries),  vol.  zii.  pp.  1.18  (1890). 
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in  the  fishing  oonstitures,  along  with  the  custom  dues,  the  principal 
source  of  revenue  of  the  Sheikh.  At  the  season  of  the  fisheries 
some  4,500  boats  of  eveiy  size  and  rig  (of  which  it  is  calculated 
that  2,000  come  from  the  pirate  coast,  1 ,500  from  Bahrein,  and 
1,000  from  El  Katr  to  Koweit)  mny  be  seen  upon  the  banks,  some 
with  their  pails  bellied  by  the  wind,  others  riding  at  anchor,  all 
busily  enijiloved.  They  cany  from  live  to  fourteen  men  each,  and 
the  total  number  of  hands  euira^^'d  is  said  to  be  30,0UO.  The 
sceni'  is  one  ui'  the  gn  atcst  picturesqueness  and  animation.  The 
banks  -are  open  to  all  the  maritime  peoples  of  the  Gulf;  and 
there  is  scarcely  a  petty  fishing  \'illage  tliat  does  not  send  ita 
contingent  to  the  quest.  The  soundings  vary  considerably,  from 
four  to  twenty  fathoms ;  but  the  men  as  a  rule  decline  to  dive  in 
deeper  water  than  seven  fathoms,  although  the  best  pearls  are 
found  at  greater  depths.  The  banks  themselves  are  composed  of 
corally  rock  and  sand. 

The  method  of  workini^  is  priDiitivt-  and  does  not  materially 
diil'vv  i'vom  that  eiii{>l<.ytMl  t»n  the  bunks  of  Ceylon,  llie  diver 
Metlnxlrt  descends  weighted  by  a  stone  attached  to  his  leet,  his 
employed  xiostrils  closed  by  a  pincer  of  hora  or  bone,'  and  his  ears 
pliigcTod  with  beeswax.  Round  his  waist  is  a  net  or  basket  into 
which  he  hurriedly  gathers  the  oysters,  and  is  then  drawn  np  to 
the  surface.  Ibn  Batutah  in  the  fourteenth  century  declared  that 
^  some  remain  under  water  an  hour,  others  two  hours,  others  less.' 
But  either  the  worthy  Moor  was  grossly  misinformed,  or  the 
modem  Arab  is  a  very  different  creature  from  his  ancestors,  for  the 
period  spent  under  water  is  seldom  more  than  fifty  seconds,  and 
often  lum  h  less.  Several  men  air  killtHl  everv  vear  bv  swoixltish 
or  sharks,  thoiisfh  the  latt«'r  are  |)(i]uilarly  said  to  l>e  averse  to 
coloured  skins.  W  li.  u  the  diving  i.s  pursued  in  deep  water,  it  is 
aU;o  apt  to  be  fat^il  to  life;  and  200  mgalTOn^" ported  to  have 
died  from  this  cause  in  1885.  It  was<^h('se  ])erijs/L  suppose,  that 
inspired  the  afiecting  simile  of  Matthew  Arnold : — 

And  dear  as  the  wet  diver  to  the  eyes 

Of  his  pale  wife,  who  waits  and  weeps  on  shore, 

By  sands  of  Bahrein  in  the  Fersian  Gulf, 

Plunging  all  day  in  the  blue  waves,  at  night 
Having  made  up  his  tale  of  precious  pearls 
Rejoins  her  in  tlu  ir  hut  upon  the  shore. 

*  Ihi«  pre«amably  is  the  *  tortoise-shell  mask  '  meationcd  by  Iba  Batutah. 
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Wlien  the  pearls  have  been  picked  ont  of  the  ahelle,  they  are 
handed  to  the  master  of  the  boat,  who  proceeds  to  sort  them  by  the 
manipahition  of  a  triple'  set  of  brass  sieves,  pierced  with  holes  of 
differing  diameter.    The  pearls  that  are  imable  to  pass  through  the 

largest  sieve  are  called  Il^tft ;  the  residue  of  the  second  sieve  are 
Bai'ni  y  while  the  reaultinsj"  c/>nt^nts*  of  the  third  sieve  are  known 
as  T)7.el.  Mailt'  up  into  st  panitc  l)at<'lirs,  afcordiniif  to  their  clasiiiti- 
cation,  the  assorted  pearls  are  then  sold  to  the  pearl  merchaut,  upon 
an  intricate  scale  of  valaes,  depending  upon  the  shape,  colour, 
specific  gravity,  and  size.  The  merchant  rearranges  them  in 
smaller  packets,  and  despatches  them  to  the  Indian  market,  whence 
a  great  many  come  back  again  to  Arabia  and  Persia. 

Generally  s])eaking  the  Bahrein  pearls  are  not  so  white  as 
Ceylon  pearls,  but  are  larger  and  more  regular  in  shape;  while ^ 

they  are  said  to  retain  their  lustre  for  a  loiijjfer  period. 

The  CeyloM  Panics  refjuire  to  be  carefully  watched,  and 
fishiut^  is  only  pertnitttMl  l)y  (iovt'i-tmifiit  at  intervals  of  years.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Gulf  l)anks  give  no  indication  of  failing  supply. 
During  recent  years  the  harvest  has  been  specially  abundant ;  and 
as  prices  have  risen  within  the  same  period,  there  has  been  a 
visible  increase  of  prosperity  in  the  Arab  ports,  and  larger  vessels 
have  been  butlt.    Too  often,  however,  it  happens  that  the  profits, 
which  are  8up]K)sed  to  be  divided  between  the  owners  of  the  boats, 
the  divers,  and  the  crews,  are  absorbed  by  greedy  money-lenders, 
to  whom  they  have  been  previ()usly  mortgaged  at  usurious  rates  of 
interest.    In  each  of  tin*  years  lJSf58  and  1880,  the  total  export  of 
pearls  fmiti  llahrein  and  the  Arabian  cost  of  the  fi'idf  aninunli  d  to 
about  4')i>.0Uf>/..  two  iliirds  of  this  total  passing  througli  the 
custom-hous<'  of  Hahreiu.    The  chief  import.s  of  the  island  are, 
cotton  goods,  data's,  grain,  spices,  tobacco,  and  coffee.    The  place 
is  further  remarkable  for  an  almost  unique  phenomenon,  vis.  the 
presence  of  several  fresli-water  springs  bubbling  up  in  places  at 
the  bottom  of  the  t^a.  These  are  found  even  at  a  depth  of  eighteen 
feet,  and  at  a  distance  of  some  miles  from  the  shore. 

Thehistorj'  of  Bahrein,  since  the  expulsion  of  the  Portuguese 
by  Persia  in  has  been  one  of  constant  vicissitudes,  the  result 

of  the  covt'ton-  api»etites  of  the  surroundiuLT  natidiis.  In 

Hiatorv 

all  the  conHicts  ft)r  the  supremncy  of  tlir  (iuH"  wa'jed  by 
Arabs,  Persians,  and  Turks,  each  combatant  has  tixed  his  eye  u|X)n 
Bahrein^  and  the  victor  has  invariably  sought  to  make  it  his  first 
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spoil.    These  selfish  ambitioxis  have  only  been  oontroUed  at  the 
instance  and  by  the  interference  of  Great  Britain,  who,  havings 
entered  into  treaty  engagements  with  Bahrein  analogous  to  those 
oonclnded  with  the  Trncial  Chiefs,  has  always  insisted  npon  their 

dne  observance,  and  has  in  return  vindicated  the  independence  of 
the  island  against  the  prett'nteious  yf  whatever  foreign  power. 
AfYf»r  the  expulsion  of  the  Portuguese,  the  Persians  enjoyed  a 
lengthy  thoutrh  frequently  interru])ted  domination  over  Bahrein, 
but  were  expelie^l  in  their  turn  by  an  invasion  of  the  Utubi  Arabs 
from  the  mainland  in  1783.  Muscat  conquered  the  i<1:nid  and 
held  it  for  a  year  in  1801,  and  the  Wahabis  established  a  flK>thold 
for  nine  years,  till  1810 ;  but  from  the  latter  date  the  Utubis  hav& 
remained  the  paramount  power,  and  have  supplied  the  ruling 
dynasty;  although  their  material  and  numerical  weakness  has 
rendered  them  a  constant  yictim  to  more  powerful  neighbours,  and 
has  compelled  th«*m  to  pay  tribute  ultimately  to  the  rulers  of  Xejd 
and  Oman.  I'heir  foreign  allegiance  has  been  still  more  diverse 
in  lis  vagaries;  and  it  i><  said  that  the  Hritish,  Persian,  and 
Turkish  flags  were  on  one  occanion  all  flying  at  Bahrein  at  the 
same  time.  Since,  howfvrr,  Slunkh  Suleiman  bin  Ahmed  ap- 
pended his  signature  to  the  General  Treaty  of  1820  for  the  pacifi- 
cation of  the  Gulf,^  and  his  grandson,  ^lohamnied  bin  Khalifah,  to* 
a  further  and  independent  treaty  with  the  East  India  Company  in 
1847  for  the  suppression  of  tiie  slave  trade,  Great  Britain  has. 
stead&stly  declined  to  tolerate  the  pretensions  of  other  powers ; 
although  these  have  been  freely  put  forward  by  Persia,  by  Turkey, 
even  by  Kgypt.  Sheikh  Mohammed,  above  mentioned,  was,  never- 
theless, an  inveterate  plotter ;  and  a  iurther  ^  Perpetual  Treaty 
of  IVat*'  and  Friendship'  with  (Jreat  Britain  was  considered 
necessary  in  18G1  to  check  his  irrepressible  intrigues.  In  this 
treaty  he  bound  himself  to  abstain  from  war,  piracy  and  slavery  by 
sea,  on  condition  of  Th-itish  jirotection  against  similar  acts  of 
aggression,  and  to  permit  all  British  subjects  to  trade  with  Bahrein 
on  payment  of  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  five  per  cent.*  No  form  of 
words,  however,  or  signature  could  bind  the  crafty  old  fox ;  and 
in  1807  he  was  found  engaged  in  an  outrageous  act  of  pn  :i^y, 
which  necessitated  the  bombardment  of  Manameh,  and  his  ex- 
pulsion from  the  island,  and  subsequent  deportation  to  Aden.  The 
British  then  set  up  his  son  Esau  bin  Ali,  who,  profiting  by  the 
>  Aitchiaon,  voL  viL  No.  zxi.  *  Jkid,  Ko.  ztU. 
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lesson  of  his  father's  life,  has  fiiithfoll  j  observed  the  terms  of  the 
original  covenant,  and  has  in  consequence  been  protected  against 

the  ever-recurrent  pret-ensions  of  foreign  powers.  Bahrein,  in  fact, 
supplies,  in  »*pit(»riit\  a  vindication  of  the  wisdom  of  tin'  policy  that 
has  Vx^en  pursued  iiy  (Jrcat  iiritain  in  the  Gulf;  and  when  its 
])iesent  condition  is  contrasted  with  tliat  of  1^1  Katr.  the  true  value 
of  the  ra.i:  Hritannioi  can  with  some  accuracy  be  appraised. 

Mention  has  been  so  frequently  made  in  the  preceding  pages 
of  the  Wahabi  power  of  Xejd,  that  a  few  paragraphs  are  neces- 
The  s^Aiy  to  explain  the  introduction  and  significance  of  that 
Wahabis  strange  phenomenon .  *  It  was  abont  1 740-50  that  Sheikh 
Mohammed,  son  of  Abdul  Wahab  of  Busrah,  disgusted  with  the 
laxity,  the  corruption,  and  the  tyranny  of  Turkish  Islam,  first 
started  the  puritanical  movement  which  has  ever  since  borne  his 
father's  name.  It  would  not  be  to  the  purpose  of  the  present 
narrative  to  trace  the  steps  by  which  the  W  aliabis  established  a 
temporal  as  well  as  s])irifual  authority  tliroutrliout  Arabia,  carried 
their  victorious  propaganda  far  and  wide,  and  in  the  early  years  of 
this  century  even  captured  the  sacred  citadel  of  the  ^iussulman 
faith.  Here  it  is  more  relative  to  my  subject  to  distinguish  the 
moment  at  which  tbey  first  came  into  contact  with  the  British 
Government  as  the  custodian  of  the  peace  of  the  Persian  Gulf. 
From  their  stronghold  in  the  Nejd,  or  Tableland,  250  miles  inland 
from  El  Katr,  and  firom  their  capitals  Dereiyah  and  Hiadh,  situated 
on  that  mountainous  plateau,  they  soon  made  their  conquering 
intlucnce  felt  ah)n^  the  uutritirae  littoral,  and  hfive  at  ditierent 
times  in  this  century  >ubjnL'ated  or  extorted  tribute  fruni  almost 
every  Arabtril)e  from  1^1  Katif  to  Cape  Musandim,  and  from  Cape 
Musandiin  to  Ka.s-el-iladd.  I^oselytism  in  the  guise  of  plunder 
was  the  bait  which  they  held  out  to  the  natural  pirates  of  the  coast 

'  Kui  iirc4JUDts  of  the  Wahabi  Anibs,  ami  for  tntvels  acrosii  tbb  part  of  Arabia 
ud  to  Nejd,  tide  L.  A.  Coraiigez,  Hirtoire  des  WakakU  (ed.  8.  de  Sacy),  Parb, 
1810;  Captain  O.  F.  Sadleir,  IHary  vf  a  Journey  aenn$  AraMa  in  1819,  Bombay, 

1866;  J.  L.  Durckliardt,  .Vot^/i  onthr  Jtrdouiiu  ami  U'ahabjfs^  1830;  SirH.  Brydges, 
UUtory  of  the  Wdhnuhy,  ISH  I ;  (.'.  Rittt-r,  Die  Erdkuiule  von  Atien — AraMen,  2  vols. 
1M46-7;  Dr.  (».  A.  U'allin,  Xoten  of  a  Journey  in  X.  AmMd  in  ISlM;  W  .  (\.  I';, I. 
gravi*  (1862-It),  yatrutire  of  a  Jonrn'  i/  (liri>u<ih  Ctntrai  and  I'Mntern  Arahin, 
2  voI«. ;  C.  Gnariiiani  (l.sr»4),  iSiiUetin  df  la  Sin:  de  Ot  ftg.,  i'aris,  Suptcaibre  iMGo, 
»eq. ;  (Sir)  L.  Pelly,  Report  of  a  lltit  to  Aejti,  ;  Alb.  Zebme,  Anihiem  mmt 
die  Araher  mrU  hnndert  Mren,  Halle,  1876 ;  C.  M.  Doughty  (1876-7),  Trarels  in 
Arabia  Demia,  2  V<As.  \  Lady  A.  Hluiit  (1879),^  Pilgrimage  te  .AT*^,  2  vola. ; 
Ch.  Haber  (1878-1888),  Bull^  dela  See^de  Giog^  Paria,  1884-ft. 
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« ports.    As  lias  been  well  but  cynically  said,  '  The  leading  tenets 
of  Wahab's  faitli  seem  to  have  been  those  common  to  prophets, 
namely,  to  proclaim  himself  and  the  Unity  of  the  Creator,  and  to 
kill  or  plunder  his  fellow  creatnrea.'   It  was  in  1787  that  the  first 
mention  of  the  Wahabis  is  found  in  the  Bombay  Records ;  but  the 
British  Government,  though  taking  strousr  measures  n^inst  the 
piratical  tribes  whom  their  preaching  had  iiu  itod  to  ])lunih  r,  wiu? 
careful  not  to  involve  itself  in  hostile  pruct  i  diiiL^s  ai^'ainst  the 
Wahabi  Amir  himself.    Other  natiuns,  more  iutimat*'ly  involved, 
undertook  the  task  of  crushing  the  schismatic  upstart :  and  by 
1818  Ibrahim  Pasha,  marching  from  KLy])t,  had  captured  the 
Wahabi  capital  and  razed  it  to  the  ground,  had  sent  the  Wahabi 
Amir  in  chains  to  Constantinople,  where  he  was  decapitated,  and 
had  apparently  stamped  the  heretical  authority  out  of  existence. 
Such,  however,  was  the  vitality  either  of  the  creed  or  of  the 
dominion,  that  within  a  few  years  Turki,  the  son  of  the  deceased 
Amir,  had  expelled  the  Egyptian  governor,  was  proclaimed  Sultan 
of  Nejd.  rt'foveiiHl  all  and  more  than  his  father's  territories,  and, 
by  the  judicious  p.iynirnt   ol"  a  small  trilnite  to  the  Egyj>liau 
Khedive,  retained  the  throne  till  he  was  murdered  m  18ol.  His 
.son  and  successor,  Feysul,  upon  succeeding  to  the  throne,  was  at 
tirst  rash  enough  to  repudiate  the  Egyptian  Suzerainty ;  where- 
upon Nejd  was  again  invaded,  El  Hasa  and  Katif  temporarily 
occupied  by  Egyptian  troops,  and  himself  banished  to  Egypt.  In 
1843  he  managed  again  to  return,  and  from  then  till  his  death  in 
18G5  continued  to  role  in  Nejd,  and  to  push  his  sovereignty  and 
claims  to  tribute  far  and  wide  among  the  surrounding  tribes. 
Four  times  in  this  period  the  vigorous  remonstrances  of  (ireat 
Britain,  and  the  ap|)ai  irion  of  a  naval  armametit  oft*  the  thn-att-iit'd 
ports.  wlit'tli<-r  of  l^alirein  or  ^fuscat,  wt-re  ivtjuiivd  lu  cuiiipt'l  the 
retirement  of  the  aggressive  Sultan,  not,  howevi  r.  without  the 
extortion  of  a  tribute  iu  the  case  of  Muscat,  though  not  in  that  of 
Bahrein. 

His  son.  Abdullah  bin  Feysul,  who  had  long  acted  as  Regent, 
succeeded  him  in  ISGo,  and  entered  into  an  engagement  with 
Great  Britain  not  to  molest  the  Arab  tribes  under  Britii^  protection, 
particularly  those  of  Muscat,  but  to  rest  content  with  the  receipt 
of  tribute  from  the  latter.  A  prolonged  tight  ensued  between 
Abdullah  and  his  brother  Sand,  in  which  the  latter  was  at  first 
successful,  but  in  wliich  Abdullah,  flyiug  to  Turkey,  invoked  that 
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expedition  from  Baghdad  which  ended  in  the  formal  and  permanent 
occupation  of  EI  Hasa  by  Turkey.  The  conflict  being  renewed 
upon  Sand's  death  in  1874,  Abdullah  ultimately  regained  the 

throne,  and  held  it  till  l.^bG,  when  events  occurred  tiuit  heralded 
the  rise  of  another  power  in  Nejd. 

Xorth-west  of  Xojd  lies  the  Jiiouutainous  district  of  Jebel 
bhammer,  the  residence  of  the  Arab  tribe  of  that  name,  forming 
Motuun      ^^^^  Wahabi  dominion.    It  was  in  18iK)  that  one 

Alxlullah  ibn  Uashid,  with  the  aid  of  the  Amir  Feysul 
^^"^      bin  Turki,  became  Sheikh  of  that  tribe,  with  his  capital 
at  the  town  of  Hayil,  and  was  appointed  j^fuha6dh  or  fix>ntier 
governor  in  dependence  upon  the  central  authority  of  Nejd.  He 
died  in  184G,  but  not  before  he  had,  by  his  great  ability,  laid  the 
foundations  of  the  power  which  has  since  swollen  to  such  imposing 
dime?isions  in  the  hands  of  his  even  abler  son.    Tilal.  the  eldest 
of  the  family,  at  tirst  succeeded  his  father  as  Siu-ikh  i>r  .leliel 
Shammer,  and  gmdually.  but  surely,  established  liis  independence 
of  the  Riadh  ruler.    Tormented,  however,  by  au  internal  nial.idy, 
he  shot  himself  in  1807.    His  youngc»r  brother,  Mutaab  ibn 
Abdullah,  who  succeeded  him,  enjoyed  but  a  brief  rule,  being 
mnrdered  by  his  nephews,  the  sons  of  Tilal,  in  the  following  year. 
One  of  these.  Bander  by  name,  then  assumed  the  government. 
Meanwhile,  the  third  and  youngest'  son  of  the  old  Abdullah, 
namely,  ^fohammed  ibn  Rashid,  who  had  been  residinjif  at  Riadh 
as  a  luffitive,  and  had  been  kindly  treated  there  by  the  Amiv 
Al>dullah  ibn  F'eysul.  was  permitted  to  return  to  Hayil.  His 
opportunity  liavintr  come,  the  true  chanirter  of  the  man  was  now 
revealed.    Commencing  by  stabbing  to  death  his  nephew  Bander 
with  his  own  hand,  he  then  killed  the  five  remaining  children  of 
his  brother  Tilal.  and  became  undisputed  Amir  and  Mnbafidh  in 
Hayil  in  IBtid.    During  the  next  eighteen  years  he  consolidated 
hia  authority,  acquiring  more  and  more  of  the  real  power,  and 
being  engaged  in  intermittent  acts  of  hostility  against  the  Amir 
of  Kejd,  -  to  whom,  howerer,  he  never  actually  renounced  his 
allegiance,  until  in  1 88(5  the  chance,  for  which  he  had  waited  so 
lonsr  «"nid  patiently,  presented  itself.    In  that  year  the  Amir 
Abdullah  bin  Teysul  was  seized  and  imprisone<l  by  two  of  his 
nephews,  one  of  whom   usnrppd  the  thioiu'.     M«;hannne(l  ibn 
Uaahid,  Rtill  wearing  the  mask  of  the  loyal  subject,  marched  from 
Hayil  against  Kiadh,  deposed  the  pretender,  and  reinstated 
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Abdullah,  although  his  next  proceeding  was  to  carry  the  Amir 
away  with  him  to  Hayil,  leaving  a  younger  brother  as  deputy 
governor  of  Nejd  under  the  superintendence  of  an  agent  appointed 
by  himself.  Tlie  three  rebellioas  nephews  of  Abdullah  have  since 
been  put  to  death  by  the  latter,  and  the  fourth  is  detained  at  Hayil 
by  Mohammed  ibn  Tlashid,  along  mth  his  uncle,  the  old  Amir,  to 
whom  the  successful  pretender  diplomatically  concedes  the  spiritual 
title  of  Imam  of  Nejd.'  He  is,  however,  himself  the  de  facio 
ruler,  not  merely  of  Nejd  and  Jebel  Sliammer,  but  of  the  whole  of 
the  Arabian  desert  from  the  contines  of  Syria  to  the  Xefud,  and 
wields  an  authority  precisely  analogous  to  that  which  was  exercised 
so  long  in  Japan  by  the  dynasty  of  the  Shoguns  or  Tycoons,  who 
dispensed  the  temporal  power  at  Yeddo  in  the  name  of  an  impotent 
spiritual  fainianiy  the  Mikado,  at  Kioto.  Though  he  has  waded, 
to  his  present  position  through  the  blood  of  his  own  kin,  Mohammed 
ibn  Rashid*8  government  is  understood  to  be  both  popular  and 
just :  while  he  has  shown  supreme  diplomatic  ability  in  the  manner 
ill  which  he  has  humoured  the  vanity  of  Turkey  by  professing 
himself  the  vassal  of  the  Porte.  By  this  purely  nominal  act  of 
obeisance  lie  secures  an  immunity  from  interference  from  El  Hasa, 
and  has  practically  no  enemy  to  fear.  Only  fifty-six  years  of  aire, 
he  is  still  in  the  full  vigour  of  his  manhood,  and  presents  on©  of 
the  most  striking  personalities  in  the  East.  During  the  past  year 
a  final,  but  futile,  effort  has  been  made  by  the  old  reigning  family 
to  shake  off  the  yoke  of  Ibn  Rashid  and  to  recover  their  lost 
sway.  A  rebellion  was  organised  by  Abdnr  Rahman  ibn  Feysnl 
and  his  son,  and  being  vigorously  supported  by  several  powerful 
tribes,  resulted  in  the  expulsion  of  Ibn  Rashid's  agent  from  Riadh, 
and  in  ti'mjxirary  success.  Ibn  Rashid,  however,  marched  against 
the  hostile  combination,  inflicted  upon  it  a  severe  defeat,  and  con- 
tinues to  rule  in  Nejd  with  an  authority  which  will  probably  not 
again  be  disputed. 

Returning  from  the  digression  into  which  1  have  be^n  led  by 
the  consideration  of  the  Wahabi  power,  I  resume  the  t^ile  of  the 
Koweikor  Persian  Gulf  littoral,  at  the  point  where  I  left  it,  viss. 

the  Turkish  position  on  the  coast  of  El  Katif,  the  southern 
limit  of  which  may  be  fixed  at  the  port  of  Ujair.  Northwards 
from  that  place  the  Ottoman  dominion  is  established  without  dis- 
pute as  far  as  Fao,  where  we  strike  the  estuary  of  the  Shat-el- Arab 

'  Abdalluh  bin  Feysol  has  siaoe  died. 
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and  complete  the  circumnavigation  of  the  Galf.  'L'he  sole  plac^  of 
any  interest  on  the  coast-line  between  Kl  Katif  and  Fao  is  the 
excellent  and  flonrtahing  harboar  of  Grane,  or  Koweit.*  Here  an 
Arab  tribe,  expelled  from  Bnsrah  in  the  seventeenth  century,  came 
and  settled,  and  by  dint  of  sagaeions  policy  and  commercial 
apt  n  udes  raised  the  population  ol"  the  town  to  a  total  of  20,000 
souls,  and  converted  the  harlxiur  into  one  of  the  most  ])rospei'ous 
and  best  luanaged  ports  of  the  Uulf.  The  stability  of  Koweit  has 
also  been  greatly  assisted  by  the  phenomenal  longevity  uf  its  chief- 
tains, five  only  having  ruled  in  the  course  of  two  and  a  half  cen* 
turies.  _Tbe  best  Arab  horses  are  c^Tn*^*'*"^y  ^^iig^**'  down  hither 
from  the  iTifrrinr  for  shj|)iin"']if-  to  India.  In  1821-2  it  was  for  a 
short  time  the  headquarters  of  the  British  Resident  at  Busrah,  who 
.moved  here  in  consequence  of  the  insolent  attitude  of  the  Pasha  of 
Baghdad.  Koweit  now  nominally  forms  part  of  the  vilayet  of  Busrah, 
to  which  it  pays  tribute ;  but  it  is  not  greatly  interfered  with  by 
the  central  power,  who  have  never  attempted  to  place  a  gan ison 
here.  To  English  readers  the  name,  in  its  alternative  rendering  of 
Grane,  is  more  familiar  as  the  sncfg^estexi  maritime  terminus  uf  the 
Euphrates  Valley  liailway,  projected  by  General  ( 'h»'sney  and  ad- 
vocated by  Sir  W.  P.  Andrew,  the  Duke  of  Sutherland,  and  others. 
If  such  H  railway,  as  to  the  wisdom  and  chances  of  which  I  have 
spoken  elsewhere,  were  to  terminate  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  Koweit 
would  probably  afford  the  best  avaUable  harbour  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates  delta.  On  the  other  hand,  were 
it  to  be  continued  by  a  line  running,  in  whatever  direction,  through 
l*ersian  territory,  it  would  be  absui-d  to  locate  the  maritime  ter- 
ininas  at  a  point  bo  far  to  the  west. 

Fao  is  a  (juarantine  and  telegraph  station  of  the  Turkish 
Government,  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  8hat  el-Aral».  The 
^  Indo-European  Telegraph  Department  maintain  a  staff 

and  occupy  a  building  within  the  same  i)recincts,  Fao 
being  the  terminus  of  the  submarine  cable  from  Kurrachi  vid 
Jask  and  Bushire,  and  the  point  of  junction  with  the  overland 
wires  from  Baghdad.  The  place,  which  is  otherwise  insignificant, 
has  lately  developed  a  sudden,  if  somewhat  spurious,  importance 
from  the  steps  that  have  been  taken  by  the  Turkish  Government 

■  Grane  i>  a  corruption  of  the  Arabic  gkern  or  kim  -  *  hum,'  from  the  curring 
outline  of  the  bay.  Koweit,  pronounced  Quoit,  in  an  Amb  dimiontlve of  katt  or 
kut,  a  fort. 
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to  Ibrtify  the  mouth  of  the  river.  I  have  di^scribed  and  coin  men  ted 
upon  these  proceedings  in  an  earlier  chapter  on  the  Kanin  river, 
and  will  not,  therefore,  repeat  myself  here. 

I  have  now  completed  the  entire  periplas  of  the  Persian  Golf, 
and  have  shown  the  Persian  Govemment  along  its  northern 
EffectH  of  shores  exercising  a  more  vigorous  and  undisputed  sove* 
PtxrtlM-  i^ign^y  than  at  any  period  since  the  reign  of  Shah 
*or»te  Abbas  ;  upon  its  southern  coast  the  Turks  cudt  uvouring 
to  extend  a  precarious  iiiflin  nce  over  Aral)i;i  ;  and  small  Arab 
states,  rrraining  either  wlioUy  or  onl}  in  part  their  original 
independence;  while  between  all  parties  intervenes  the  sworded 
figure  of  Great  Britain,  with  firm  and  just  hand  holding  the  scales. 
It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  the  lires  and  properties  of 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  human  beings  are  secured  by  this 
British  Pjrotectorate  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  that  were  it  either 
withdrawn  or  destroyed  both  sea  and  shores  would  relapse  into 
the  anarchical  chaos  from  which  they  liave  so  laboriously  been 
reclaimed.  That  the  Persian  Grovemment  has  been  enabled  to 
reassert  its  nntliority  upon  tlu'  north  littoral  :  tliat  the  pirat^^s  of 
the  opposite  coast  have  been  tiiught  that  rapine  is  TK»t  a  sate 
religion,  nnd,  wliere  tliey  onct*  swept  the  sea  with  laden  slave-dhows, 
now  dive  harmlessly  for  pearls;  that  the  Arab  tribes,  iiistt-ad  of 
being  subjected  to  the  curse  of  imshas,  retain  the  liberty  they  so 
dearly  prize^  is  due  to  the  British  Government  alone.  The  veiy 
soundings  of  the  channels  and  surveys  of  the  shores^  by  which 
navigation  has  been  rendered  easy  for  the  vessels  of  the  world, 
were  the  work  of  the  officers  of  the  old  Indian  Navy,  and  have 
been  transferred  without  acknowledgment  to  the  charts  of  other 
countries  navigating  these  seas.  These  considerations,  to  which  I 
draw  special  attention  from  n  belief  that  they  are  not  generally 
recognisfd  in  England,  are  essential  to  an  iindcrstanding  of  the 
attitude  taken  up  by  this  fountrv  with  rt'irard  to  the  future  control 
of  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  of  her  resistance  to  the  |)ossible  intrusion 
of  an  enemy  into  the  waters  for  whose  security  she  has,  both  in 
'  treasure  and  in  liftvblood,  spent  so  Tuuch 

Every  claim  that  can  be  advanced  by  Ku;sfsia  for  the  exclusive 
control  of  the  Caspian  Sea  could  be  urged  with  tenfold  greater 
force  by  Great  Britain  for  a  similar  monopoly  of  the  Persian  Gulf. 
Hundreds  of  British  lives  and  millions  of  British  money  have 
been  spent  in  the  pacification  of  these  troublous  waters.  Where 
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the  RnasiaiiB  in  the  north  have  scared  a  few  pennileBS  bnocaneersj 

the  British  in  the  sonth  have  efieotivelj  destroyed  a  pirate  com-  \ 

CompAri-    bination  and  fleet  that  recall  the  last  oentnry  of  the 

Ronwith     Roriiau  RfUuhUc  and  the  exploits  of  l^ompev.    A  com- 
claims        int^rcg_  RftR   hPftH        r-r'"'  !  nnd  nmlt  ij'li^^^]  4^HMt,  it- -vt- 
ad  va  ntageouH_JL':  (ir'^f^t  ^**''^nii>  nn^*  Imiiaj^^lL  *^^''Q  ^^^^  ^  ^ "  t  ( o  f 
g^e^t  wealth,  and  almost  of  livelihood,  to  Persia,  to  Arabia,  and  to 
Turkey.    Thousands  of  Britisii  subject^s  peacefully  ply  tbeir  trade 
under  the  armed  protection  of  the  Union  Jack.    England,  how- 
ever, makes  no  such  arrogant  pretensions  as  Russia  has  insisted 
upon  in  the  case  of  the  Northern  lake.   She  does  not  denumd 
that  the  Persian  Gulf  should  be  a  nuire  datuum  against  foreign 
trade.    She  does  not  impose  treaties  upon  humiliated  foes,  wresting 
from  them  the  right  to  fly  their  own  flag  in  their  own  waters.  The 
merchuiit  aavius  of  tlie  world  are  free  to  plough  these  waves,  and 
to  fill  their  holds  with  incominpr  or  outgoing  treasures.    But  at 
least  she  must  and  does  claim,  in  r i  turH  for  the  sacritices  to  which 
she  has  snbniitted,  and  the  capiud  which  she  has  sunk,  and  for 
the  sake  oi'  the  peace  which  she  is  here  to  guard,  that  no  hostile 
political  influence  shall  introduce  its  discordant  features  upon  the 
scene.   A  Russian  port  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  that  dear  dream  of 
so  many  a  patriot  from  the  Neva  or  the  Volga,  would,  even  in 
times  of  peace,  import  an  element  of  unrest  into  the  life  of  the 
Gnlf  that  would  shake  the  delicate  equilibrium  so  laboriously 
established,  would  wreck  a  commerce  that  is  valued  at  manv 
millions  <-;t4*rliii»^,  and  would  let  loose  a^i^ain  the  passions  of  jarring 
nationalities  only  too  ready  tn  lly  at  each  others'  throat**.  Let 
Great  Britain  and  Russia  fight  their  battle's  or  cotnpose  rhcir 
difibrences  elsewhere,  but  let  them  not  turn  into  a  scene  of 
sanguinary  conflict  the  peaceful  field  of  a  hard-won  trade.  I 
should  regard  the  concession  of  a  port  upon  the  Persian  Golf  to 
Russia  by  any  power  as  a  deliberate  insult  to  Great  Britain,  as  a 
wanton  rapture  of  the  Haius  gtio,  and  as  an  intentional  provocation 
to  war;  and  I  should  impeach  the  British  minister,  who  was  guilty 
of  acquiescing  in  such  a  surrender,  as  a  traitor  to  his  country. 

At  Bnshire^^^.£tn5?tsiL  ^bbas,  Kishm,  and  elsewhere.  I  have 
spoken  of  the/frvinpr  heati  that  have  sometimes  to  be  endured  in 
the  Pei'^ian  iiHjf.  Ti>/^i<r]i  an  at^reeable  plare  enough  to  the 
passing  visitor  in  tlie  winter  moutlis,  in  the  sunitner-tinie  tliis  all 
but  inland  aea  possesses  a  climate  that  to  European  const itutious 
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is  most  trying;  and  political  officers  on  the  list  of  the  Indian 
P]p]:^igQ  dBee,  or  ships'  officers  in  the  service  of  the  companies 
that  navigate  the  Indian  seas,  hear  with  horror  that  they 

Jiave  been  comTnissioned  to  what  is  spoken  of,  with  a 
sort  of  grim  porsoniticatioii,  as  '  the  Gulf.'  1  have  been 
that  under  the  awnint/  on  the  deck  of  a  Gulf  steamer  the 
thermometer  lias  st(X)d  in  tlie  mornin«r  at  1  20*^  Fahrenheit,  while 
on  shore  at  Muscat  a  black-bulb  solar  thermometer  lias  registered 
187°  in  the  sun.  The  intense  heat  is  aggravated  rather  than 
relieved  by  the  extreme  humidity  of  the  atmosphere  and  by  the 
dnst  which  the  slightest  wind  raises  in  cloads  from  the  Arabian 
desert,  and  blows  in  an  opaque  yellow  pall  across  sea  and  land. 
The  hot  weather  causes  the  skin  irritation  known  as  prickly  heat, 
from  which  every  one  suffers ;  nor  is  the  torment  of  the  day 
redeemed,  as  it  is  further  north  at  Baghdad,  by  the  coolness  of  the 
niii^lit,  althoutrli  an  al)uiidant  dew  sometimes  falls  and  renders 
sleeping  in  the  open  air  a  questionable  relief.  The  prevailing 
wind  is  the  t^hamnl,  or  north-w<'.st.  whicli  blows  down  the  Gulf 
from  its  western  extremity,  alternating  in  the  winter  months  with 
the  sharlci,  or  south-east  wind,  which  is  cold  and  biting  at  sea,  and 
is  apt  to  bring  short-lived  storms  of  rain. 

The  mercantile  navigation  of  the  Galf,  as  it  now  exists,  is  the 
creation  of  the  last  thirty  years,  and  is  largely  to  he  attributed  to 
Mercantile  the  Statesmanship  of  Sir  Bartle  Frere.  In  1862  not  a 
DftTigfttiou  siiigie  mercantile  steamer  ploughed  these  waters.  A 
six-weekly  service  was  then  started,  followed  by  a  monthly,  a 
fortnightly,  and,  finally,  by  a  weekly  steamer.  The  opening  of 
the  Suez  Canal  gave  an  impetus  to  steam-boriie  traffic  Nvith  the 
Persian  Gulf  which  was  fiirtht-T  increased  during  the  Russn-Turkish 
war  in  1877,  and  has  attained  even  more  satisfactory  proportions 
since.  The  principal  tnwle,  apart  from  the  coasting  traffic,  which 
is  in  the  hands  of  native  buggalows,  is  now  condncted  by  the 
steamers  of  the  British  India  Steam  Navigation  Company,  six  of 
whose  vessels,  detached  for  this  service,  carry  the  mails,  and  leave 
Bombay  and  Bnsrah  once  a  week,  touching  at  the  intermediate 
ports  of  Kurrachi,  Gwadnr,  Muscat,  Jask,  Bnnder  Abbas.  Lingab, 
liahrein,  Bushire,  Fao,  and  Mohammerah  ;  and  occiij)yinir.  with 
stoppages,  a  period  of  exactly  a  fortnight  tor  a  distaneo  of  al)oiit 
1,970  miles.  Tlii-  is.  of  course,  very  si ow  progress;  and  except 
to  those  who  are  interested  in  the  history,  commerce,  and  politics 
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of  the  Gulf,  is  apt  to  be  extremely  tedious.'  1  may,  perliapa 
console  myself,  if  not  others,  by  the  reflection  that  it  will  at  least 
provide  time  even  for  thi'  reluctant  reader  to  get  through  this 
chapter.  At  Busrah  the  up-stearaers  are  in  correspondence  with 
the  excellent  boats  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris  Navigation  Com- 
pany, which  ascend  the  Tipns  in  from  three  and  a  half  to  four  days 
to  Baghdad ;  an  altemadvo,  to  which  a  European  will  never  volnn- 
tarily  resort,  being  supplied  by  tlie  river  boats  of  the  Tarkisfa 
Company,  of  which  there  are  at  present  foar  in  working  order, 
mnning  once  or  twice  a  week.  At  Bombay  the  down-steamers 
are  in  correspondence  with  the  P.  and  O.  mail  boats  to  Europe. 
Steamers  of  the  Bombay  and  Pereia  Steam  Navigation  Company, 
officered  by  Knglislimen,  but  outi^  and  controlled  by  native 
merchants,  and  working  on  a  cli^^aixn*  scale,  also  sail  at  iTregnlar 
intervals  between  Bombay  and  the  Gulf  ports  as  liar  as  Busrah, 
A  French  line  of  steamers  for  some  time  ran  to  the  Gulf;  but  in 
spite  of  a  heavy  subsidy,  was  compelled  to  desists  lliere  was  a 
talk  of  the  revival  of  a  French  line  to  Basrah,  in  correspondence 
with  the  Messageries  Maritimes,  who  now  ran  five  boats  monthly 
between  Marseilles  and  Knrrachi.  Messrs.  Darby,  Andrewes  &  Go. 
are  the  only  English  merchants  now  mnning  steamers  directly 
from  England  to  Bushire  and  Busrah ;  though  vessels  are  frequently 
nhn^i^rof]  for  single  voyages  by  business  firms. 

r In  taking  leave  of  tlie  Persian  Gulf,  let  me  describe  the  last 
recollection  that  is  imprinted  upon  the  retina  of  the  travelhn'  s 
A  Trtiif  memory.  The  fore  deck  of  a  Gulf  steamer  presents  one 
Kteiuner  q£  jQQg^  curioas  spectaclcs  that  can  be  imagined. 
I  have  seen  many  quaint  conglomerations  of  colour,  race,  language, 
■nd  religion,  bnt  rarely  any  more  diversified  than  this.  Arabs  in 
their  soiled  silk  Jeefiehs  and  camelVhair  head-bands,  frequently 
engaged  in  playing  a  sort  of  nnrseiy  whist  with  battered  English 
cards,  or  sometimes  reading  alond  with  guttural  monotone  from 
paper-bound  books ;  a  Persian  dealtn-  carrying  horses  to  Bombay, 
and  awaking  bubbles  from  liis  eternal  Lnliiin',  Mussultuau  pilgrims 
from  the  holy  places  of  Sunui  or  Shiah,  saying  their  prayers, 
kneeling,  and  toueliuig  the  deck  with  their  foreheads,  while  one 
chants  the  formula  of  devotion  ;  orthodox  liiudus  conducting  their 
ablutions  in  a  comer,  or  cooking  the  food  which  ♦  *  ne  else  may 
defile  by  contact ;  a  fat  Turk  sipping  his  gritty  oofiee  i  a  Lascar 
'having  his  head  shaved  clean  save  for  a  lanky  topknot  on  the  poll ; 
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Parsi  merchants  decked  in  Bombay<*made  clothes  of  doubtlal 

English  cut ;  Indian  Btmiahs  in  preteraaturally  tight  white  cotton 
pants,  and  with  daintily-embroidered  caps,  stuck  sideways  on  their 
heads;  bearded  Belnchis :  an  Afglmn  with  unkempt  black  locks 
curling  upon  liis  siioulders.  and  a  pi>shftn  (sheepskiiij  waistcoat, 
which  he  would  not  relinquieh  on  the  Equator,  and  voluminoua 
white  pantaloons;  Portuguese  half-oastee,  with  skins  like  boot* 
leather  and  features  like  monkeys;  one  or  two  negroes,  with 
shining  contrast  of  skin  and  teeth ;  men  black,  coppe^<X)lonred, 
slate-oolonred,  dnst-oolonred,  and  white;  men  with  talver  rings 
ronnd  their  big  toes  and  pearl  bncklee  in  their  earn ;  men  wholly 
dressed,  half-dressed,  and  almost  naked;  men  lying,  sitting, 
squatting,  singing,  chattf^rino-,  cooking,  eating,  sleeping ;  and  all 
in  the  midst  of  a  piled  labviintli  of  quilts,  and  carpets,  and  boxes, 
of  sailcloths  and  ropes,  of  sheep,  and  birds  in  cages,  and  fowls  in 
coops,  of  trajs,  and  samovars,  and  cooking-pots,  of  irreasy  donkey- 
engines  and  clanking  chains — surely  a  more  cn|iii>iis  study  in 
polyglot  or  polychrome  could  not  well  be  conceivedfll/ 
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|hevenue,  resources,  asd  manufactures^ 

ChauntVog  of  order  an<l  riju'lit,  ami  of  forpsij^-lit,  war»lt^r  of  nations, 
Cliaunting  of  labour  au<l  crati,  auil  of  wealth  iu  the  port  aiid  the  garner. 

Ghasleb  KnrosLET,  Aniwmeda, 

With  some  diffidence  I  approach  in  this  and  the  succeeding 
chapter  the  qnestion  of  the  finances  and  trade  of  Persia»  which, 
Peniiui  while  giving  scattered  items  of  information  thronghont 
flgnns  these  volumes,  I  have  not  so  far  discussed  with  any  com- 
pleteness. My  i*eluctance  arises  from  the  unscientific  aiici  not 
always  reliable  character  of  the  data  up<:>ii  which  T  am  compelled 
to  relv.  X  svstom  that  is  baned  upon  L'<»vt'i  t  exaction  Is^not 
likely  to  favour  the  jiublicatioTi  of  details  which  wmld  reveal  its 
own  clandestine  workings ;  tind,  after  Russia,  where  statistics 
exist  bat  are  systematically  suppressed,  1  know  of  no  country  in 
which  they  are  <lifficult  to  pi-ocore  as  Persia,  where  they  bai'ely 
exist  at  all.  British  consular  officers  and  merchants  very  willingly 
famish  infoimation  concerning  the  particular  district,  markets,  or 
ports  with  which  they  are  connected ;  bnt  any  wider  calcnlationa 
are  largely  of  the  nature  of  estimates;  while  no  two  estunates, 
even  from  the  most  competent  of  authorities,  are  found  wholly  to 
agree.  Premising,  therefore,  that  jv»<itive  exactitude  cannot  he 
predicted  of  any  statistics  relating  to  Persia — the  genius  of  whose 
people  has  never  been  ti*ained  to  express  itself  in  ligures,  otlier 
than  in  those  of  speech — I  will  proceed  to  give,  from  a  collation  of 
tables  derived  froTn  n  large  number  of  sources,  as  near  an  tmon^xi-  *  ^ 
mAHnn  ^  t.hft  f  >  1 1 1 1  ho'n^  Persian  revenue  and^mmeroe  as  is 
obtainable.^ 

*  Works  itisthig  to  tlie  Pmliiii  revenue  sre  few.  I  nuiy  cite  tlie  loUowmg 
Sir  J.  Malooloi  (t810)»  Stttorjf  tf  PUfrHa,  voh  it  cape.  xzi.  zzii.;  Sir  J.  Mac* 
Vlonald  Kinneir  (1810),  Geographical  .Vontyir-,  3.  B.  Fra-ser  (1821),  Journey  into 
JChorumm,  cap.  x. ;  General  J.  F.  Blaraiiibcrg  (183H),  *Stati8ti«che  Uebersicht  von 
rersicn,'  vol.  ii.  of  Journal  of  Pvs^inn  Imp.  Gtogr.  Society,  1841 ;  (Sir)  J.  Sheil, 
note,  p.  3S(i,  to  Lady  Sbeirs  Glimjiiet  of  Life  and  Mamert  \  Cte.  J.  de  KochO' 
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The  revenue  of  IVrsia  may  be  divided  into  two  headings  :  the 
Maiiat,  or  fixed  I'evenue,  and  the  Sursat,  or  irregular  revenue. 
^  The  fixed  revenue  is  derived  from  four  sources :  ( 1 ) 

tir  1  /  regular  taxation;  (2)  revenues  of  Crown  laadB;  (o) 
reveimu  cnstoniA;  (4)  rents  and  leasee.  The  irregular  revenue 
is  derived  from  three  sources:  (1)  sadir  or  public  requisitions; 
(2)  presents  (jnshkesh)  on  the  festival  of  No  Bus  (Slarch  21,  the 
Persian  New  Year's  Day),  and  on  the  Prophet's  birthday  (Aid-i- 
Molud)  ;  (3)  extraordinar}'  pishkeink,  arising  from  presents,  fines, 
bribes,  confiscationsj,  &c.  I  will  explain  and  deal  with  each  uf 
these  iu  turn,  foreshadow inir  that  anything  like  precision,  uni- 
formity, or  method  cannot  be  expected  of  Pereian  tiuunce,  aud  that 
the  theory  is  often  widely  divergent  from  the  practice. 

liegular  taxation  is  nominally  threefold  iii  character,  consistii^ 
of  the  land-tax,  taxes  on  animals,  flocks  and  herds,  and  taxes  on 
I.  Maiiat  shopkeepers,  artisans,  and  trade.  These  various  taxes 
reveuul  ^  levied  according  to  the  diflering  nature  of  looalitieSy 
1.  T»»tioii  peoples,  and  occupations. 

The  main  and  staple  source  of  revenue  in  Persia  is,  and  always 
has  been,  the  land-tax.  Postponing  for  a  few  moments  the  larger 
(jui^stiou  of  land-tenure  throughout  the  country,  I  will 
merely  here  deal  with  the  subject  as  regard?  its  assess- 
ment by  the  Goveniment  tax-collector.  Keligious  endowments, 
and  lands  held  upon  the  basis  of  feudal  service,  are  exempt  from 
the  land-tax  ^  but  it  is  levied  on  all  other  landed  property  through- 
out the  kingdom,  upon  rice,  cotton,  corn,  tobacco,  and  opium- 
growing  fields,  upon  gardens,  vineyards,  and  orchazds,  and  upon 
date  plantations  in  the  south,  [li^  a  land  where  all  agricultural 
wealth  is  the  result  of  irrigation,  the  assessment  is  commonly 
based  upon  tin-  nature  or  aniount  of  the  water  supply;  and  ac- 
cording to  the  character  of  the  local  produce,  or  to  ancient  custom, 
it  is  paid  in  cash  or  in  kind.  About  one-fiith  of  the  entire  revenue 
is  paid  in  the  latter  tashion,  usually  in  wheat,  barley,  rice,  or 
chopped  stmw.  '  The  principle  upon  which  the  land-tax  rests  is 
that  one-fifth  or  twenty  per  cent,  of  the  agricultural  or  horticultural 
produce  is  the  right  of  the  king.  Formerly  the  Grown  only  claim^ 
one-tenth ;  but  this  proportion  was  doubled  by  Flath  Ali  Shah) 

iln.u;nt  (IRfjfO.  S()iircmr$,  caps.  iii.  xv.  xix.:  E.  iStaok  (1881),  .\L>ntlis  i» 
Persia,  vol.  ii.  cap.  xi.  (on  tlie  Land  litjvcnue).  Aly  owa  iufurmaliuu  is  almost 
entirely  fint-band.  ' 
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In  practice  it  is  fonnd  that  the  asBeesment.  freqimtlj  amounts  to 
thirty  per  cent.,  and  twenty-five  per  cent,  may  perhaps  be  taken 
as  a  &ir  average.  The  system,  however,  varisfi  absolutely  in 
different  parts  of  the  country,  and  even  in  different  parts  of  the 
same  province :  and  in  the  course  of  a  single  journey,  the  inquiring 
traveller  will  j>i  i  haps  encounter  wholly  divergent  and  mconsistent 
methods  of  application.  Thus,  in  Azerbaijatu  the  chief  agricultural 
province  of  Persia,  the  bulk  of  taxaiion  is  levied  un  the  land  and 
its  produce,  but  in  some  cases  it  is  levied  ou  the  number  of  oxen 
used  in  the  plough,  and  in  others  on  the  land  and  oxen  combined ; 
while  elsewhere,  again,  a  poll-tax  is  imposed,  plu$  a  tax  on  horses, 
cows,  asses,  and  sheep.  In  that  province  the  revenue  exacted  is 
commonly  as  follows : — 

If  from  tbe  land  alone»  oneotdnth  of  tbe  pfodnoe. 

If  bj  a  poll*tax»  3».  per  adult  nude:  If. 9d*  from  woinea  and  youths. 

If  npoQ  oxen.  1 U.  9d.  per  yoke  of  oxen. 

If  upon  catUe,  8|tf .  per  horse,  ass,  or  oow ;  Ifil.  per  sheep. 

A  lurther  anomaly  arises  from  the  tact  that  the  taxes  are  levied 
sometimes  from  the  proprietor,  sometimes  from  the  cultivator,  local 
custom  again  being  the  determining  cause. 

Here,  however,  we  are  brought  face  to  face  with  a  truly  Persian 
phenomenon.  The  system  which  I  have  sketched,  though  anoma- 
Method  of  intricate,  yet  rests  upon  a  simple  and  intelligible 

peytnent  principle,  namely,  a  fixed  contribution  to  the  revenue, 
based  upon  the  wealth-producing  capacity  of  the  soil,  and  levied 
upon  those  whose  business  it  is  to  pay  it.  In  practice,  however, 
this  system  is  wholly  abandoned ;  it  would  not  dovetail  with  the 
larger  system  of  origan ised  peculation  upon  which  IVrsian  govern- 
ment and  society  alike  subsist,  and  would  not  provide  those 
opportunities  iw  exieiisi^f  luiabikhH  which  are  so  dear  to  the 
official  mind.  Accordingly,  so  far  from  the  taxes  being  levied 
from  the  individual  taxpayer  by  the  revenue  officers,  we  find  that 
they  are  raised  in  lump  sums  from  villages,  towns,  or  districts, 
the  taxes  being,  in  fact,  farmed  out  by  the  Qovemment  for  a  fixed 
money  payment,  and  the  allocation  in  subordinate  areas  being  left 
to  the  arbitrary  decision  of  local  govemons,  chie&,  or  headmen. 
Frequently  the  owner  of  a  property  farms  his  own  taxes  from  the 
Government,  so  as  to  escape  the  visit?*  of  the  official  assessor ;  i.e. 
he  tumpounds  by  an  annual  casli  pawnent  for  the  stricter  obliga- 
tion that  would  accrue  from  an  otticial  a^jbesbiaent  if  conducted. 
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Again,  as  regards  the  assessments  themsetves,  these  are  not  only 
neglected  in  fMirts,  bnt  are  in  the  main  wholly  obsolete  in  date  and 

cliaracter.  Many  of  them  were  made  lu  remote  periods,  beyond 
the  meniory  of  the  oldest  iiihabit«nnt,  and  have  never  been  modified 
in  s}>ite  of  sub.srM  jijt'iit  chan*/t  s.  Some  villacfes  continue  to  pay  a 
purely  nominal  sum,  though  they  Jiave  trebled  or  quadrupled  in 
size,  wealth,  and  population  since  the  original  assessment ;  others 
are  mnlcted  for  an  exorbitant  total,  calculated  npon  the  prosperity 
of  a  vanished  day ;  these  revolutions  of  forfcnne  being  both  rapid 
and  frequent  in  a  country  where  all  depends  upon  so  capricions  a 
factor  as  water.  Some  districts,  therefore,  are  heavily  over-taxed, 
others  ludicrously  nnder-taxed^  the  anomali^  of  an  obsolete 
assessment  being  perpetuated  by  the  consistent  venality  of  the 
modem  assessor,  whose  views  of  the  situation  are  seldom  pn>nf 
against  the  persuajsion  of  a  bribe.  Such  a  thing  as  a  scientilic  or 
a  periodical  revision  of  assessment  has  never  taken  place,  and 
would  cause  a  thrill  of  horror  to  ran  through  every  class  of  Persian 
society  above  the  peasant. 

The  taxation  on  flocks,  herds,  and  animals  exists  in  two  forms, 
either  as  a  supplementary  method  of  land-taxation,  in  the  manner 
Herd-tex  above,  or  as  the  sole  available  method  of  con- 

tribution to  the  revenue  by  the  Hiat  or  nomad  tribes, 
who  sometimes  hold  their  lands  on  the  condition  of  militaiy  ser- 
vice, or  who  do  not  ])ractise  agriculture  except  in  a  \'agrant  fashion, 
but  whose  wealth  is  expressed  in  large  flocks,  for  the  most  part  of 
sheep  and  goats.  Mr.  tStack  mentions,  as  the  common  ratio  oi 
such  taxation  in  its  agricultural  incidence,  the  sum  of  ^1  krm 
for  a  sheep  or  goat,  2^-10  krans  for  a  cow,  10  hrans  for  an  ass, 
and  so  on.  From  the  nomad  tribes  the  revenue  is  collected  and 
paid  over  to  the  provincial  governor  in  lump  sums,  the  minor  dis- 
tribntion  of  which  is  determined  by  the  tribal  Ilkhanis,  or  Khsns, 
or  riiihr-sefidn  (white-beards),  or  iiuthmah  (elders).  Thus,  the  Bakh- 
tiaris  pay  partly  to  ArabistaTi  or  Burujird,  partly  to  Isfalian,  the 
Lurs  to  Lnristan,  the  l^i-ht -i-Kuh  Lurs  to  Kerman-hah.  the 
Kermanshah  Kurds  to  Kermanshah,  those  in  Persian  Kurdistim 
to  Sinna,  those  in  Azerbaijan  to  Tabriz,  the  Kuhgeliis.  Mamasennis, 
Kashkais,  Arabs  of  Fnrs,  Bulverdis,  etc.,  to  Fare  ;  the  Shah  Sevens 
in  part  to  Azerbaijan  and  in  part  to  Irak  (Sultanabad),  the  Khslij 
partly  to  Saveh  and  partly  to  Irak,  all  the  tribes  in  Khorasan  to 
that  province,  the  Afshars  to  Khamseh  (Zinjan),  the  KaragntlitB 
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to  Hamadan.  With  a  few  tribes  military  service  oounts  fer  revenue ; 
but  in  the  majority  of  cases  the  revenae  is  distinct,  and  the  service 
is  paid  for  separately. 

In  Luristan  there  exist  a  number  of  peculiar  methods  of  re- 
cruiting the  revenue,  which,  both  for  intrinsic  subtlety,  and  as 
Tribal  illustrations  of  the  resourcefulness  of  Persian  Hnance,  arc 
blackmail  worthy  of  mention.  Each  district  and  subsection  is 
charged  aunuAlly  with  a  sum  of  25-50  kram  for  a  copy  of  the 
Shah's  Diary  of  his  First  Journey  to  Europe.  This  tax  dates  from 
the  period  of  that  journey,  viz.  1873,  when  it  was  imposed  aa  a 
means  of  simultaneonsly  acquainting  tiie  snlgects  with  fAte  majesty 
of  their  sovereign,  and  the  sovereign  with  the  pecnniary  reeonroes 
of  his  subjects.  The  tax  has  never  been  taken  off,  neither  appetite 
beiii<^  aj)jiarently  as  yet  assuaged.  Similarly,  a  favourite  horse  of 
the  Sliah  having  died,  wlien  he  passed  tlirou^'-h  Biirujii'd  many 
yeai's  ago,  the  district,  which  was  obviously  responsible  i'or  the 
misfortune,  was  fined  in  order  to  provide  a  substitute  ;  which  tine 
has  been  collected  ever  since  by  the  local  Governor.  Another  in- 
genious method  is  to  issue  a  prochimation  reserving  certain  pastures 
on  the  hill-sides  for  the  Government  mnles  and  horses,  and  then 
to  sell  exemptions  for  the  use  of  their  own  grounds  to  the  real 
proprietors.  Yet  a  further  device  is  first  to  issue  an  analogous  pro*- 
hibition  of  shooting  on  the  Kills,  then  to  ptx>hibit  pasturage  on  the 
ground  of  disturbance  to  game,  and  Hually  to  exact  a  giuzuig-tax 
as  the  price  of  exemption. 

The  tax  on  shopkeepers,  artisans,  and  trade  is  one  of  the  mo?t 
capricious  and  unsystematic.  Sometimes  it  takes  tlie  form  of  a 
^  capitation,  or  poll-tax ;  elsewhere  I  have  heard  it  esti- 
mated as  a  20  per  cent,  impost  on  the  profits  of  trade. 
In  older  accounts  of  the  Persian  revenue  system,  I  find  that 
under  this  head  are  included  the  ground  rents  of  houses,  the 
rents  of  caravanserais,  baths,  shops,  mills  and  factories ;  but,  so 
far  as  I  could  ascertain,  these  taxes  are  rarely  exacted,  and  a  most 
lef^ltiniate  and  profiUble  source  of  income  is  thus  allowed  to 
escap'. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  towns,  thr  ru)veriinr^/4iaVe^?fr-s^^tid  equi- 
valent sources  of  profit  which  do^££|di^^^e  l/i^rsian  geniuk  The 
most  successful  of  these,  as  elsewhere  indicateo^a  the  administra- 
tion  of  justice.  Nothing  can  be  so  welcome  to  a  Persian  Governor 
as  a  street-row,  a  blood-feud,  a  murder,  or  a  quanrd,  within  his 
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jurisdiction.  Down  come  his  oflicers  on  the  delinquents,  and  irom 
their  [)ockets  out  conies  the  fine.  If  litigation  ensues,  so  much  the 
better  for  the  provincial  exchequer ;  since  every  wheel  of  the 
judicial  machine  will  require  constant  greasing.  Another  device 
is  the  introdaction  of  prostitates  into  a  district  wkeie  they  wer& 
previoQsly  absent.  Using  them  as  a  decoy,  the  Governor  saddeoly 
ponnoee  down  upon  some  wealthy  merchant,  giving  a  convivial 
entertainment  on  the  sly,  and  .extoits  a  heavy  blackmail  aa  the 
price  of  silence.  These  and  many  other  expedients  are  devised  by 
the  GovemorSj  iu  uider  to  meet  the  troublesome  inquiBition  of  the 
Ministry  of  Arrears,  wliich  has  a  beautiful  way  of  prcniucing  all 
soils  of  arrears,  and  deficits,  and  objections  to  provincial  budgets. 
iNo  final  acquittances  can  be  obtained  without  considerable  ^  palm- 
oil. 

Such  are  the  component  items  of  the  revenue,  as  nominally 
raised  by  taxation  upon  land  and  labonr.  Scarcely  distingnishable 
9.  Hfr.  therefrom  is  the  rent  paid  to  the  State  by  the  cnltivatora 
cro^i^'"^""*  of  the  Crown  lands,  which  is  fixed  by  immemorial  eastern 
ImcU  as  a  certain  proportion  of  the  produce,  determined  by  the 
relative  contribution  of  tlie  two  parties  to  the  expenses  of  cul- 
tivation. In  some  cases  the  GoveriiiinTit  jn*  >\  idfs  the  t^eed.  an  J 
receives,  in  consequence,  a  larger  fraction  of  the  profits  ;  but  in  the 
majority  of  instances  the  Crown  is  an  absentee  landlord,  and  no 
more.  The  terms  upon  which  the  contract  between  the  State  and 
its  tenants  is  based  appear  to  be  reasonably  favourable  to  the 
Utter ;  and,  snbject  to  the  payment  of  rent,  they  are  rarely  dis^ 
possessed.  The  levenne  &om  ike  Crown  lands  is  almost  entirely 
ear-marked,  to  satisfy  the  annnitants,  of  whom  I  shall  presently 
speak. 

Alxiut  one  fifth  of  the  m^'lint  or  fixed  revenue  is  raised  by 
Custom  duties  on  the  import  and  export  of  merchandis^  In  each 
Cu»-  province,  district,  or  town,  these  are  farmed  out  to  the 
toniH  highest  bidder,  the  sum  paid  by  whom  is  matter  of  com- 
mon notoriety,  as  well  as  the  surplus,  amounting  as  a  rule  to 
from  20  to  25  per  cent.,  which  he  pnts  into  his  own  pocket.  Thna 
the  customs  of  Bnshire  for  1889-90  were  sold  by  the  Governor  for 
91,000  Umunis,  plus  a  jna^effA,  or  bonus  to  himself  of  5,000  fomoiif. 
The  purchaser  would  then  proceed  to  levy  the  96,000  tomoM  thus 
required,  jjlus  the  20  per  cent,  profit  demanded  by  his  own  inte- 
rests.   In  other  words,  the  sum  actually  raised  would  amount  to 
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about  115,000  iomans,  althoiigli  only  91,000  would  enter  tlie\ 
Gk)veniment  excheqiier — a  fair  iUuatzation  of  as  corrupt  and 
wastefol  a  system  as  oonld  well  be  devised.    Upon  foreign  mer^ 

chanclise,  import  and  export,  au  cul  valorein  duty  of  5  per  cent, 
is  charged  once  for  all  at  the  port  or  station  nf  entry  or  departure, 
in  accordance  with  the  commercial  treaties  concluded  with  the 
majority  of  foreign  powers.  As  i  have  shown,  however,  in  my 
chapter  upon  Khorasan,  foreign  merchandise  is  sometimes  com* 
pelled  to  pay  more,  in  coarse  of  transit  throngh  the  country,  if  it  has 
passed  into  the  bands  of  native  traders.  Thus  British  merchandise 
bailing  from  Trebizond  which  has  paid  5  per  cent,  at  Tabriz,  will 
pay  2^  per  cent,  more  upon  entering  Meshed,  if  introdnced  by  a 
Persian  house  of  business.  From  the  Gnlf  the  aocumnlation  of 
dues  is  even  more  onerous;  the  5  jXM'  cent,  levied  at  Bunder  Abbas 
upon  Anfrl(>-liulian  goods  h<'injr  j-'^isi,;!!  7.^.  n^r|t 
enter  ^Kermau^  and  to  Vi  per  cent,  if  they  pass  through  Vezd  in 


addition.  Native  merchants  pay  a  duty  considerably  less  than 
Europeans  at  the  port,  commonly  about  2  per  cent. ;  but  they  are 
liable  to  road  taxes  and  to  town  octrois  en  route,  levied  not  upon 
the  value,  but  on  the  number  of  loads,  cases,  or  bales,  the  cus- 
tomary charge  being  4  knivs  per  load  at  each  town.  The  sum 
total,  however,  of  these  contributions,  except  in  the  case  of  mer- 
chandise going  far  into  the  interior,  when  the  accumulated  tarifls 
are  liki4y  to  exceed  5  per  cent.,  and  iii  a  tew  individual  cases,  such 
as  shawls,  y^old  brocades,  and  so  forth,  is  decidedly  less  than  that 
paid  by  tlie  European  trader,  and  may  probably  be  reckoned  at  uu 
average  of  from  3  to  4  per  cent. 

It  will  excite  no  surprise  that  a  system  managed  with  such  a 
complete  lack  of  method,  and  resting  in  the  last  resort  upon  illegal 
AbttM«  extortion,  should  give  rise  to  many  abuses.  One  of  these 
is  noticed  by  Messrs.  Stolze  and  Andreas.  In  order  to 
make  up  the  requisite  surplus  over  and  above  the  farm  amount,  it 
is  to  the  interest  of  the  farmers  to  attract  as  much  trade  as  possible 
to  their  respective  district-s.  With  tliis  objt  ct  they  endeavour  to 
outbid  thi'  C()lleet<irs  in  adjoining  distncis  and  in  other  ports, 
and,  by  agreeing  to  pass  goods  at  much  less  tluiu  the  othcial  cus- 
toms tariff,  to  induce  merchants  to  desert  other  trade  routes  in 
favour  of  those  passing  their  way.  Thus,  they  sometimes  find  it 
prudent,  even  upon  European  merchandise,  to  exact  no  more  than 
2  per  cent.   This  higgling,  so  to  apeak,  of  the  customs  market 
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calls  for  corresponding  calculation  on  the  part  of  the  merchaAtey 
and  brings  alxmt  frequent  changeB  in  the  rontea  preferred. 

A  similar  illicit  sort  of  oompacst  is  entered  into  between,  the 
farmers  and  the  merchants  as  the  vernal  equinox  approaches.  On 
that  date  (March  21,  No  Ruz)  there  is,  as  I  have  previonsly  shown, 
a  general  shuffle  of  officials  in  Persia,  from  Govemors  of  pioyinoes 
down  to  petty  collectors  of  customs.  A  Consular  Report  firmn 
Astrabad  iu  1882  thus  stated  what  then  occurs  : — 

Incumbents  are  imcertain  whether  they  are  to  continue  in  office  or 
not,  and  are  anxious  to  realise  as  much  as  they  can*  Consequently  at 
this  period  the  Customs  officials  are  willing  to  rethn  o  t  he  dues  leviable^ 
and  to  take  less  than  the  legal  tax.  There  takes  place,  therefore,  at 
all  ports  where  goods  are  exported,  a  regular  bargain  be^een  the 
merchants  and  the  Customs  farmers*  The  former  threaten,  unless 
considerable  reductions  are  made,  not  to  export  their  goods  until  the 
new  incumbent  is  nominated,  and  the  latter  endeavour  to  reduce  the 
dues  as  little  as  possible.  Importers  also  baigain  with  the  farmers  as 
to  what  abatement  on  the  legal  import  duty  the  officials  at  the  ports 
may  be  willing  to  make,  before  deciding  where  their  imports  shall  be 
lamled. 

>^  I  append  a  table  of  the  farm  inouey,  <>i*  tenuis  received  by  the 
/  ^  Government  for  the  customs  during  the  last  decade,  and  of  their 
equivalent,  according  to  the  prevalent  rate  of  exchange,  in  pounds 
sterling.  In  each  case  it  must  be  remembered  that  quite  20  per 
cent  mast  be  added,  to  make  up  the  totals  actually  levied  upon 
trade. 


Tciir 

1 

OoT«ntment 
reoeipU 

Rate  of 

E3(|atv»1«ttt 

ti'ituint 

krntif  =  CI 

€ 

1  187U-1880 

006,400 

27| 

236,400 
257 JOO 

1  1H80-1881 

708,629 

27} 

1  1881-1R82 

78o,2l)0 

27j 

281, (500 

:  1882-188:^ 

1  807,770 

28| 

281,400 

1883-1884 

814,000 
'  806,000 

280.700  , 

^  1884-.1886 

ao> 

364,262 

1885-1886 

8B8.(>00 

i  '^H 

260,160 

t      1880- 1887 

8i>0.CKX> 

263.730 

1887.1888 

820,000 

i  34 

241,176 

J  1888-1889 

800,000 

i  34 

236,294  1 

Of  the  800,000  tomans  raised  in  the  last  named  \  vni-  liv  customs, 
21>'i-,000  tum'n^s  wiM-e  collected  at  Teheran,  and  the  remainder  at  the 
Gulf  and  Caspian  ports  and  iu  the  frontier  towns.    The  revenue 
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tVoiii  customs  is  allocat^il  by  the  Shah  to  the  paymeiit  of  his 
Household  expenses. 

The  next  item  will  be  more  clearly  exi)lained  by  reference  to 
the  detailed  table  of  the  Persian  revenue  which  I  shall  presently 
4.  Runts  append.  It  is  derived  from  the  proceeds  of  various 
andloMM  QBtablishments,  inatitations,  or  concessions,  owned  and 
leased  out  by  the  Government*  Such  are  the  post,  telegraphs, 
mint,  mines,  Ac.  In  the  year  1888-9  the  sums  thus  ndsed 
amounted  to  a  total  of  107,000  iomam.  I  imagine  that  in  the 
future  tliis  table  will  experience  considerable  augmentation, 
according  as  the  Crown's  sliare  in  the  annual  profits  of  the  various 
concf's<inii<  irranted  by  the  Shah  to  European  (H»mpani<'s  (siirli  a?? 
the  imperial  liauk,  and  the  Mining  Corporation),  is  paid  into  the 
Exchequer.  Should  these  institutions  attain  anything  like  the 
success  that  has  commonly  been  predicted  of  them,  the  Koyal 
treasury  should  profit  to  an  annually  increasing  degree,  quite  apart 
from  the  large  sum  originally  paid  in  hard  cash  by  the  conces- 
sionaire, which  is,  as  a  rule,  quietly  absorbed  by  the  Shah. 

The  irregular  revenue,  or  sursat,  i.e.  the  sums  arbitrarily  an 
suddenly  levied  to  meet  some  temporarj^  need,  or  forcibly  elicited 
_^  ^  under  the  dissruise  of  cfifts,  is  still,  to  a  considerable 
i»r n-vonue.  extent,  aud  has  heen  in  tinifs  jiast  to  a  much  greater,  a 
n  qui'ai.  ^  source  of  hard:>hip  and  oppression  to  the  people.  For 
uouA  although  it  may  appear  at  first  sight  that  the  sums  thus 
extorted  are  wrung  from  rich  grandees  and  corrupt  officials,  from 
whom  no  one  would  regret  to  see  the  literal  pound  of  flesh  exacted, 
yet  in  the  last  resort  they  are  always  ground  out  horn  the  hapless 
peasant,  upon  whom,  as  the  ultimate  grade  in  the  descending  scale, 
the  burden  is  certain  ultimately  to  fiill.  Of  these  fortuitous  ex- 
actions, the  most  arbitrary  and  tyrannical  is  that  known  as  the 
Hiulir^  a  species  of  Persian  .ship-money,  bein<r  a  leyy  from  a  district 
or  province,  or  eyen  from  tlie  entire  kiiigtiom,  in  order  to  me^^t 
some  special  expenditure,  such  as  the  cost  of  warfare,  an  addition 
to  the  army,  the  construction  of  public  works  or  royal  palaces  (the 
latter  more  often  than  the  former),  the  reception  of  ambassadors, 
the  official  progress  of  governors,  and  other  public  officials.  If 
the  Shah,  for  instance,  honours  a  portion  of  his  dominions  with 
his  august  presence,  the  cost  of  receiving  and  entertaining  him  and 
his  enormous  retinue  must  be  thus  defrayed  by  the  loyal  inhabitants. 
A  fixed  sura  is  usually  demanded  from  the  local  or  provincial 
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governor,  who  is  free  to  manipalate  the  allocation  as  he  will,  there 
being  no  £i-r't*'nL'e  to  By.st.ein  or  uniformitY.   In  the  form  in  which 

Ifrv 


it  reaches  zne  i»xpayer,  lu  may  be  usnally  represented  as  a  sort 
of  graduated  income-tax,  levied  accordinsr  to  the  worldly  circum- 
stances of  those  from  wliom  it  is  deniauded.  Tn  the  past  year 
(1891)  siic'li  a  tax  was hn'it'd  onllic  district  r>outh  of  Taln-iz  in  orrler 
to  nippt  the  expenses  of  the  troops  deis]iat('lied  to  Suj  Bnlak  against 
tlie  Kurds.  An  interesting  variety  of  tills  tax  is  levied  in  some 
districts  when  tlie  Governor  makes  his  tour  of  inspection.  Sap- 
I  plies,  in  excess  of  all  possible  needs,  are  first  exacted  from  the  in- 

L habitants ;  and  the  surplus  is  then  resold  to  the  villagers,  who  are 
compelled  to  buy  back  the  very  prrain  which,  a  few  weeks  before, 
tlu"}-  had  been  compelled  to  provid*  L^Mtis. 
^  The  sums  received  by  the  Shjili  at  tlie  annual  festival  of  No 
Ruz,  which  afford  as  graphic  an  illustration  as  the  cynic  could 
2.  Pre-      desire  of  the  cynic's  definition  of  gratitude  as  a  sense  of 
»o  Rfi     favours  to  come,  wei'e  formerly  one  of  tlie  main  sources 
fte.         of  the  royal  income.    Malcolm  estimated  their  value  in 
the  time  of  Fath  AU  Shah,  who  was  notoriously  avaricious,  as 
1,200,000^. ;  but  his  calculations,  which  in  the  case  of  the  Persian 
revenue  seem  to  have  been  uniformly  pitched  too  high,  are  reduced 
to  more  probable  proportions  by  the  contemporary  statements  of 
Fraser,  that  they  amounted  to  1,000,000  to  1,200,000  imtuuus 
or,  at  the  then  rate  of  exchange  (1  tom^m  =  l"2jt.),  600,0001.  to 
720,000/.  :  and  of  MacdonaUl  Kinneir.  who  named  91^^.0*  lo  tomans 
as  the  total  of  the  whole  annual  piftJilr^'/i  it  r-  ived  by  the  Crown. 
These  imposing  totals  have  greatly  dwindled  in  recent  years,  other 
and  more  ingenious  means  of  levying  a  tax  upon  official  wealth, 
or  in  other  words  upon  official  embezzlement,  having  been  €Us- 
oovered ;  and  the  nnited  values  of  the  pishkesfi  received  by  the 
Shah  on  the  two  occasions  of  the  No  Ruz  tmd  of  the  Prophet's 
Birthday  in  the  year  1888-9  amounted  only,  according  to  the 
figures  presented  to  me,  to  120,000  fomaw/f,  or,  at  the  then  rate  of 
exchange,  t^  35,800/.    1  caimot  be  cei*tain,  however,  that  the 
OOiTCct  amount  would  apjit  ar  in  these  tablos. 

Malcolm  estinuited  the  value  of  the  presents  received  in  the 
shape  of  fines,  bribes,  confiscations,  and  gratuities,  by  the  king  as 
half  of  the  regular  Birthday  pwhhesk.  There  is  no  means  whatever 
of  ascertaining  what  is  their  modem  amount,  seeing  that  they 
are  in  the  nature  of  private  presents  to  the  sovereign,  and  dis- 
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ap|Dear,  without  more  ndo,  into  his  voracious  l)ut  silent  exchequer. 
It^iiay  be  added,  however,  that  iindrr  tlie  present  administrative 
system,  piM'esh  of  some  sort  is  a  necessity  ;  for  it  is  the 
only  fund  out  of  which  the  Shah  can  de&ay  the  cost  of 
any  eztraordinaiy  national  outlay,  e.g.  upon  military 
its  or  war.  Henoe  it  may  be  imagined  thm^^^Hjublif^ 
w  orks  being  puifl  for  ni^j^her  out  ftf  a  national  surplus  nor  by 
means  of  n  nnbHi?  ^^ri'^.  HIlHh'*  t  "''  '  \"^r^'',  FiTrry 


instinct,  not  Tnerely  of  r  .  yj.iL 
agai)  L<tsucli_propiiiiiiL 


jjiditv.  but  of  caution,  is  arrayed 


"Hefoi^e  giving  the  figures  and  details  of  present  revenue  and 
expenditure,  let  me  guard  against  a  ]>(jssible  error  in  the  com- 

I>ftpyfti,w-  P**^^^*^^  recent  totals.  The  revenue,  calculated  in 
lion  of  Jmim,  or  in  tens  of  Irakis — i.e.  Uimang — appears  in  all 
currency  estimates  to  show  a  decided  increase  during  the  past 
fifteen  years.  This  increase,  however,  owing  to  the  rapid  and  till 
lately  unchecked  depreciation  of  the  silver  currency,  was  only  , 
ostensible.  In  1875,  when  25  hrans  were  equivalent  to  II.,  a 
revenue  estimated  at  4,750,000  Umans  equalled  1,900,0002.  But 
when  the  Iran  fell  to  an  equivalent  of  35  kravft  to  1/.,  a  revenue 
of  5,500,000  tomavfi,  although  showing  a  nfminal  increase  of 
three-quarters  of  a  miliiou  ionuiTiSy  only  equalled  1,570,000/. 
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Th«'  following  is  the  iiadpfet  account  of  Persia  t'ur  the  year 
bBb-9,  tib  derived  from  otiicial  sources : — 

I.  Bkvsnuk  derived  raoM  Taxes  and  cibTOii;>  oombuikoi. 


Niinn-  <if  I'loviace 
or  iiislrict 


1,  T<  lit  niii  \  lepeuileoiaiM 

■1,  F.u--*        .        .       .  , 

6.  Ifttahi'Ui  ■l.'ii''Mil<-u''i(-^ 
A.  K«nnaii»fi'iHeliici]J«taii 

7.  Ambiitu) 
8w  Ollnii 

9.  Miaa«f1^r,in  . 
II.  Luri-t:in 

li.  link,  K'c/.zii/.  r-Tu.kiui 

1,!.  Uiinriiil.      .  . 
\4.  Yez4 

1(.  Kemwnsluid  . 
14.  Kbftmwii 

17,  Katvtii  . 

i:<.  l"...-t.iiii  :aid  Slifthnid 
s>  riiii:ui  and  DaDkirlitui 

•Jl.  Kuril 
•:'>.  K;i-liiUi  . 

("i  iii(Hi>gin»  aiitl  K.lioii*u: 

25.  G«mw  . 
30.  Htttuatfaut 

er  M alayer  mhI  TuHlriuui 

:,'■!   Nihriveiid      .  . 

■j'l.  N  it.di/  , 
A- 1  ii^.  k'l 
.li.-  :.k.iii  , 
K'-.r 

!>!>.  K  I  Kw  .1  k  .1 1 1 
34.  Dcraavcixl 
3ft.  TttlikAii  . 

36.  KsngATiir 

37.  Kinukuli 
3a.  Cheltiinleh  Kctnteli 


TdUls* 


I'ay  iiifnt- 
ill  Ciidh 


Or»!n. 
wheat 

RDit 

barley 


trans    I  «49  Ihoi 


7,-m;i. 

t>.  till' 
:!.7itl.-'ti.' 

1.393,470 

7  r .  'X')  7 

L<:i'.,'i.>r> 

9AS/>1» 
17K899 

2;- J,-: -J" 
712,0  H  . 

•'lull 


:.i.s7;: 

7,7(«i 
S.s.',,') 
Jy,7u3 
1.600 


7'.-.'<iH 

1 7, 

4,867 

I','.  170 
JU,d4U 
n,97S 

3.542 

:'.592 

\, 

i.ri;7 


F»ytii«nU  In  Cliid 


1173,033 
5<l4.7l« 

21 1,589 

7....VIL' 
I'  l.7iU 

'1,1m-: 

L"J.:t|  II 

17,t>i  L 
t.V71« 
IU,HV2 


I'l 
i.'iiii' 


l.Ulti 

S,827 
1.095 

'•■Jl 


870 
4.»41 


■i,.i'i'i 
<il371 
7,317 

'.'•1 


1.1^7 

I.U7  — 


1  'J  7 


I.V.. 


4«  i 


;  kht'.  r- 
•orj* 


ituil'- 

99rt 
7i 


*t  W  lilcti 

Oorarti- 


jwiy. 
iu  >rr(iin 


Silk  


I  i>f  I 

Mrs  Hml 


khiii 


t.fOO 


I 


Tot*l 

Of  the 

or 
I»istrici. 

in  ki»4 

I  Ht 

(;i>Vfrn- 
men* 


*,9ti4 


I7i 


to 

-I't 


—  I  ^(1 
IT 

1  II  — 


—  I  25 

—  '  2-1 
_      31 1 

—  '.M 

—  :;i » 
» 
ao 

no 

3U 


I 


20 
no 
15 


15 
2(« 

n 
40 

10 

10 


15 
1,S 

20 
\!> 
\h 
-><> 
1* 

u 
m 


20  I 


20 


4.:f»N>.3iil 

"i.»:,«l9.»»2 
4,036.^77 
2.(KW.!»4^ 

l.?0il,«7<» 

1,72K.02.' 
l.UH,i»x.' 

wnjrn 
imf»  • 

3  3*;  .'.'19 
3(3  S,  7"  O 
73ci.73i> 


num 

76,lsi' 
^5,1  IV 

4K.3.VI 

24.94i 


I 


4f<4i 


*  The  GoTernment  piiM  of  rice  iu  the  ha«k«,  okUed  skattul,  ia  20  /t/-«u*«  per  ikmrmir  of  949  ib«. 
■  The  Aierboijau  Marwir  vdgbi  0741b*. 

*  Tli»M>inlOMaM^Mftnile|froin  15to2A  pMr«ent.lo«frt]iMitti«ean«nt|if1cMioUmfiiaU0falht 

nuirket. 
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II.    fiEVKNUE  DERIVED  FBOX  OXUEtt  SOUaCBS. 


I 

I  - 

'  1. 

•  2. 


3. 
4. 
6. 


8. 

9. 
10. 


Mint  estabiisiimeat  . 

(a)  Persian  tclegr.iph* 
(Jb)  Indo- European 

Telegraph  Co.  .  . 
PkMto  *•.... 

Passports  

Aentof  quayat  Buader 

Abbu  

Rent  of  coffee-shop  at 

Doshan  Tepe  .    .  . 

Press  

Kmn^Boad  caravan- 
serais .   .    .  . 
Jask-Qwadur  Telegr.  . 
Nomad    tribes  near 

Teheran  .... 


f 


250,(XX)  J 

loo/wo  ! 


80,348 
12,000 
190,200 


3,000 

500 
5.0U0 

n.ono 

3U.UUU 


I' 


  10,978  , 

Total  Berenne  from  other 


11.  Zerger  tribe  .   .  .  . 

12.  HrickldliMof  Tehena . 

13.  Koyal  K^rdens  .   «  . 

1 4.  Meshed  shrine  .  .  , 
lo.  Mines  

16.  Coal  mine  of  0<tad 

Ynsuf        .    .    .  . 

1 7.  S)laugbter  •  houses  of 

Tetaeran  

16.  Heat  of  boxes  at  the 

Tarieh  (theiiln-)  . 
10.  Presents      on  the 

Prophets  birthday. 

Aid-i-M()Iu(1  .  .  . 
30.  PresentAon  New  Year's 

Day,  Aid-i-No  Ruz  . 

sOQfoes 


I 


krmvi  I 

5.000  I 
120,000  j 

r.5.000 
10,000 
147,500 

1,600 

80,000 
16,250 


62,600 

66,000 


l.m,776» 


Geakd  Total. 

kraH$ 

I.  Tame  paid  in  cash      .      .  36,076,757 

n      n      n  kind       .       .  10,1<X),9S3 

CoStOmS        «...  8,0<)U,UO0  krnnt 


 .  54,177,740 

II.  Beveaae  fmn  other  aoaroee  1,191,776 

Total  Revenue  of  Persia  55,369,616 
At  the  lateof  exchange  in  1866,  sa^  krutu  m  di  .  iei,662,820 


XZPBNDITUBB. 

I.  Local  clmr^'>  fledacted  from  the  revenue  in  jirovinces  and  districts. 

(1 )  Hak-el'huhumah,  govrrnor's  diu's.  rliargea  for  collect  itin  i»f  revenue. 

(2)  Takhfifat,  deductions  from  revuiiuc  on  account  of  bad  harvests,  poverty 

of  villages  and  districts,  etc. 
(8)  AM/-t*taeifr,  maintenanoe  of  OoTenunent  baildlognand  repain. 


'  Another  authority  savi  that  the  itfins  for  pafsporls  iin«l  slau^'liter-lionsps  in 
the  abovecolumn  arc  tiiucJi  inuh  rrated  ;  and  that  the  foilowin;:  have  boon  omitte<i  : 
Taxes  on  oofTee-shops,  400,<jim>  kvatai  Rent  of  fisheries  at  Knzeli,  800,(KK)  krant ; 
Rent  of  boxwood,  170.000  ^/•a/M ;  Tchenin  market,  10,000  ifcrait^,  Giape-tax  (7). 
VOL.  II.  I  X 
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Name  of  Proviiioc  or  IHctriot 


I.  Tebenui  and  depetwleaotM 

*,      crown  domnins 

9.  AierlMijan 

3.  KbnraHitii  . 

4.  Fan*  .... 

5.  I.-fiihr»u 

8.  Kei'Dtuii  an<l  BcluchUtai 

7.  Arnbictan  . 

8.  <:il«H  .... 

9.  MazanilcTM 

10.  Kardirtan . 

II.  Lnrifltan  . 

\im  Irak,  Kczznz,  Fprahan 

Mnballat,  SavcU 
1^.  Bunjjird  . 

14.  Yex.l  . 

15.  KprntaiiDUnh 

16.  Ktmtiiacli  . 

17.  Kazvin 

18.  Aatiabad  . 
IS.  Boatam  and  Shabrad 

50.  Semnan  and  Oanighan 
fl.  Knm  .... 
22  Ka-han 

23,  (lUlpaiKau  aixi  Khonsar 

24.  Kaniarch  .      .  , 
26.  OcTTOs 

26.  Hama<tHii  . 

27.  MfilayeranU  Tusirkan 
Niharend  . 

29.  Natans 
80.  AMBdabad  . 

51.  .Tofthoknn  . 
SI  Khar  . 
3S.  Kliankkiiii  . 
84.  Doinnvcinl 

35.  Tallkaii 

36.  KaiiKuvur  . 

37.  Firuzkuli  . 

38.  CUehanieh  Kclalch 


huJtumaJi 


traiu 
33,1 3S 

i43.eoo»! 

45,<J0U  , 
«9.2«t» 

24.50U  I 

10,994 

1H,4(1I 
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Tutal  Local  Chargc»  ....  3.683^472 


'  Who  2,111  thnrear  <  <>f  ricr. 

'  The  14.1.»}00  tram  fur  Hak-ei-kuiumah  iii<*iudc  6<i,iMW  aimual  pay  of  the  Vizier  of  Azorhaijjuj, 
Hint  I'M.iNMi  i,rj.,<  -iiJ^Sdv  for  poKt-lioiiseK  Tl)c  81,i;00  Irnm  Sarf-i-lamir  include  2<V«)0  Lmnt  for  tire- 
works  on  festivaU  The  Crown  Prince's  allowance  llgurM  in  Uia  ram  set  apart  for  member*  of  tbt 
RoyaJ  Family ;  it  it  400,000  Jnrnj  per  annnu. 


IX.  0TH£B  £xP£NDITUBK. 

Anny,  inditdiiig  xatioos  in  kind  and  penrions  to  olBons . 
Navy  

Fofpiern  Officer  Amba.s8;i<lnrnt  ron.^tanlinople.  Ministers 
at  Loncion,  Pari.s,  Hcrliii,  Viriina,St.  Petersburg;  oon- 
sul.s-geiieral,  consul."*,  and  vict'.ct>"^^ul8  variuus 
places,  Foreign  Office  agente  ui  variou!$  towns  in 
Per»iat  Minister  of  Foreign  AflFairs,  and  a  large  staff 
atTeheian  


18,000.000 
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Ueveiiue  colloctorh,  writers,  accountants,  seoretaries  in 
various  administrations,  priesthood,  clergy 

Colleges  

Pendons  of  Goventment  aervaats,  minieteni,  fte. 
PendoM  to  Afghani  and  Penlaii  nobles  • 

Subsidy  to  Kajar  tribe  

Allowances  to  princes  of  Royal  honsp  .... 
Shah's  establishment :  pocket  money,  harem,  guards,  etc 


1,500,000 
400,000 
8,000,000 

2,000.000 

5,000,000 


Total 


39,e00,000 


Grako  Total. 


I.  Expenditure  for  local  chaxges  . 
If.  Other  expenditure  • 


Total  csptititliliire       .       .  . 
At  tho  rate  of  ezchaoge  in  1S88,  ^^  kraw  »  £1  . 


2.683.472 
89,600,000 


£1.2(10,700 


SUMMABY. 


Total  Revenue  . 
Total  Expenditure 


trnn* 
55,369,610 
42,283,472 


c 

1.652,820 
1.260,700 


Surplus 


13,136,044    -  392,131 


Tliis  surpluei  is  reduced  by  :  1.  A  deficit  of  over  8,000,000  h-a,i>t 
per  annum  on  the  l)U(]get  revenues ;  2.  Expenditui  e  for  building 
and  repairing  the  Shah's  palaces  near  Telieran.  nearly 
Snrplns  l^QQO^OOO  ^a»s  per  annum  ;  o,  Unibre^een  expenses  for 
parchase  of  arms,  voyages  of  the  Court,  and  other  expenses  caused 
by  sending  troops  to  the  frontier,  bringing  nnmly  tribes  to  order, 
leoeiving  foreign  ministers,*  &c. 

It  is  increased  by :  1.  IVesents  made  to  the  Shah  by  governors 
of  provinces  on  appointment;  2.  Voluntary  presents  made  to  the 
Shah ;  3.  Sums  paid  to  the  Shah  for  concessions  granted  by  him 
to  foreigners,  and  by  royalties  due  to  him  on  account  of  such  con- 
cessions. 

The  reduction,  in  fact,  is  caused  by  such  uufort^seen  expenses  as, 
if  not  met  by  the  aforenamed  surplus,  are  reimbursed  by  the  stKlfr 
OP  irregnlar  requisiti  n  ;d ready  described.  The  increase  is  due  to 
the  irregalar  pUhkesh^  whose  amount  I  have  previously  declared  my 
inability  to  estimate.   After  all  payments  have  been  made,  the 

'  TI)e  rect7>ti<^r^  «f  every  new  represenUitive  of  a  foreign  power  cobts  the 
Persian  Government  1,000  tomans  on  an  average. 
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ultimate  surplus,  whatever  it  be,  goes  into  the  private  purse  of  the 
Bhah,  and  assists  to  swell  the  great  pile  of  hoarded,  specie  bullion, 
and  treaBure  which  is  there  amassed.*  This  snrplos  is  said  to  be 
about  100,000/.  annually;  but,  considering  the  impossibility  of 
calculating  the  real  amount  received  in  plsJikesh,  I  should  hesitate 
too  implicitly  to  accept  this  i>«timate,  and  should  be  inclined  to  rate 
the  Shah's  profit  as  somewhat  higher.  Coininon  rumour  in  Persian 
official  circles  sets  down  the  total  annual  receipts  as  5j)00,00u 
i(>m'uu<  (therein,  as  has  been  set^n,  not  ^■erv  greatly  erring),  and 
credits  the  Shah's  privy  purse  with  receiving  a  one-titlh  share  of 
this  total,  half  of  which  fraction  is  supposed  to  be  spent  upon 
his  andenoif  or  private  household,  and  the  remaining  half  to  be 
stored  in  the  Royal  treasury. 

Among  the  above-mentioned  items  of  expenditure,  the  large 
sums  spent  upon  pensions  or  annuities  will  have  been  noticed. 

This  system  is  one  of  the  worst  but  most  cherished  features 
of  modem  Persian  finance.  The  nuuiber  of  jxMisioners  is 
enornious.  and  is  always  being  recruited.  Every  man's  ambition 
is  to  obtain  a  mu^tamnri^  or  annuity,  upon  any  pretext,  while  the 
payments  themselves  tend  to  become  more  or  less  permanent, 
according  to  the  status  of  the  recipient.  Upcm  the  death  of  the 
latter,  his  surviving  heirs  do  their  best  to  purchase  renewal,  which 
can  be  effected  by  paying  a  cash  percentage  to  the  Shah  in  return 
for  the  favour,  as  well  as  a  future  annual  rebate  firom  the  original 
grant.  It  is  not  safe,  however,  to  be  caught  napping,  for  plenty 
of  emulous  pensioners  are  on  the  look-out ;  and  keen  is  the  compe- 
tition for  a  DeM  I'hat,  or  Royal  A  ut<^g'raph  assignment  of  the  alluw- 
ance,  to  l>e  carritHl  into  eft'ect  as  soon  as  a  mnhdl  or  oppurtunity,  bv 
the  death  of  the  rt'cent  Imlilt  i  ,  occurs.  Unless,  therefore,  the  heirs 
have  friends  in  high  places,  whose  assistance  tliey  have  conciliated 
by  pecuniary  means,  they  may  find  some  rival  candidate  already 
standing  in  the  dead  man's  shoes.  These  annuities  carry  witk 
them  no  office,  service,  or  obligation.  The  late  Prime  Minister, 
Mirza  Yusuf,  In  virtue  of  his  office  of  Mnstofi-el-Mamalek  or  Chief 
Administrator  of  the  Finances,  had,  before  his  death,  accumulated 

■  The  lowest,  Vat  perhaps  the  meet  xeliable,  esthnate  that  I  leodved  of  the 
Gontente  of  the  Boyal  treMory  fixed  their  valne  at  d,O00^O(NM.  On  the  other  band, 

a  well-infonaod  authority  returned  them  twenty  years  Ago  as  follows:  «peQie» 
l.-o  xooo;. ;  gold  fumitare  and  plate,  600,000/. ;  Crown  jewels,  2,000,0001. ;  total, 
4.000,000/. 
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a  great  number  of  annnities  in  his  <avu  liauds.  By  the  jiulicinns 
manipulation  of  pecuniary  and  other  inflnencf^55,  liis  mm,  a  int-re 
lad,  succeeded  to  the  titular  enjoyment  of  hifi  father  s  office  (though 
the  actual  duties  were  vested  in  another  person)  and  consequently 
to  the  greater  portion  of  these  erooloments.  People  in  the  position 
of  a  mustofi  have  great  opportunities  of  snch  illicit  diversion,  fay 
which  they  freely  benefit  themselves  or  their  relatives.  One  such 
individual  was  found  to  have  secured  a  lai^  number  of  annuities 
ibr  his  own  son,  by  representing  him  as  a  number  of  different 
persons  in  different  places  with  every  possible  conibinatiou  nf  his 
real  name,  e.g.  Mulhili  Ali,  Mirza  AH.  Ali  Agha,  and  Ali  KJian. 
These  annuitants  are  mere  drones  and  bloodsuckers,  and  ai-e  a  curse 
to  the  State. 

The  system  of  taxation  which  I  have  described  as  prevailing  in 
Persia  is  obviously  faulty  in  the  extreme.  It  is  both  inequitable 
AboResof  ^  incidence,  and  vicious  in  its  operation.  In  the 
preM>ni  first  placc,  sJmost  the  entire  ta3uitionof  the  kinedom  falls 
upon  the  agricultural  class,  and  among  them  with  heaviest 
burden  upon  the  humbler  grades  of  the  ryots,  or  peasants.  Indeed, 
we  may  say  that  land  and  foreign  connnerce  are  praeticnlly  the 
only  commodities  taxed.  Towns  and  cities.  ui'})a]i  pmpM^ty  in 
general,  and  native  wealth  or  trade,  contribute  scarcely  any  share 
to  the  revenue.  There  i&  no  such  thing  as  an  income  tax,  or 
house  tax,  or  property  tax  on  the  occupying  lioust^holder.  Even 
the  large  sums  that  are  wrung  in  the  shape  of  bribes  or  presents 
from  the  richer  nobles  and  officials  are  in  no  sense  a  tax  upon 
wealth,  but  are  confessedly  added  to  the  totals  which  the  tax« 
collector  is  required  to  l^vx  from  the  people,  the  confusion  of 
government  offices  in  Persia  (the  governor  being  administrator, 
judge,  and  tiix-gatherer  in  onej  facilitating  the  ojx-ration.  Under 
the  abominable  system  of  farmincf  the  unhappy  mltivator  pays  a 
sum  which  has  even  been  said  to  equal  the  legal  assessment  over 
i^ain,  the  excess  ab<(\  e  the  official  scale  merely  going  to  fill  the 
pockets  of  embezzling  officials  and  spendthrift  gi  andees.  Tliese 
latter  maintain  enoimoos  establishments,  and  live  in  the  lap  of 

>,  loxuiy,  without  contributing  one  penny  directly  to  the  revenue. 

\lf  the  sums  at  present  raised  in  taxation  were  really  paid  into  the 
exchetpier,  instead  of  providing  a  series  of  mudakkih^  increasing 
in  ireometrical  progression  as  the  higher  ranks  are  reached,  an  in- 
come would  be  forthcoming  quite  sufficient  to  pay  for  the  pui^lic 
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works  wWcli  are  now  so  deplorably  neplectecl,  as  well  as  to  provide 
the  8)i;ili  with  his  annual  .surplu>.  il  m  addition  a  iiiore  equit- 
able i*edistribution  of  the  burden  of  taxation  were  adopted,  the 
wealthiest  classes  in  the  community  would  no  lonprfr  escajHi  scot 
free,  and  the  total  revenae  might  probably  be  augmented  without 
difficulty  by  half  as  much  again. 

In  competent  hands  some  approach  to  system  might  also  be 
introduced  into  the  haphazard  method  of  land  assessment  at  pre- 
sent in  vogne.   I  do  not  say  that  a  uniform  assessment 
throughout  the  count    would  be  either  judicious  or  pos- 
sible.    The  differing  conditions  and  products  of  culti- 
vation,     wpII  as  local  custom  or  prejudice,  would  render  such  an 
attempt  tuliie.    But  at  least  some  sort  of  equalifciitiou  should  l>e 
introduced,  and  agriculture  in  one  province,  even  if  pursued  under 
a  different  system,  should  not  be  more  heavily  or  less  heavily 
burdened  than  in  another.    For  a  proper  revision  of  the  land  tax, 
a  cadastral  survey  of  the  entire  country,  conducted  by  trained 
European  officials,  is  an  almost  indispensable  preliminaiy.  This 
should  be  followed  by  a  new  assessment  for  the  whole  kingdom^ 
and  would  pave  the  way  to  periodical  revisions,  undertaken  at  stated 
intervals  of  time. 

A  more  scientific  or  less  slovenly  method  of  keeping  the  public, 
pi*ovincial,  and  local  accounts  is  another  imperati\  e  reform.  In  the 
Public  first  place,  every  official  should  be  called  upon  to  present 
accounts  ^  budget  estimate  for  his  province  or  department  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year.  When  the  accounts  are  made  up,  there 
should  be  a  clear  division  between  the  columns  of  revenue  and  ex- 
penditure, which  are  often  now  confused,  owing  to  the  deduction 
from  the  foiiner  of  unspecified  charges  for  cost  of  collection,  etc. 
Further,  the  accounts  mjjde  up  should  be  officially  audited  and 
sci  upulously  preserved.  /  At  present  the  majority  of  olHcials  tear 
up  their  accounts  upon  vacatin<^  oftice.  in  order  to  I'emove  the 
evidence  of  their  successful  peculation^  Some  such  reforms  as 
these,  in  the  methods  as  well  as  in  tllemcidence  of  taxation, would 
result  in  a  wonderful  increase  of  the  wealth  of  Pei*sia,  and  would 
absolve  her  from  the  painful  necessity  of  appealing  for  the  smallest 
outlay  of  capital  to  foreign  lands. 

Fresh  sources  of  revenue,  in  addition  to  the  taxes  on  personal 
and  on  urban  property  already  suggested,  might  easily  Ije  devised. 
Among  those  tJiat  1  have  heard  suggested  bycumpeteuL  auiiiurities 
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are  the  sale  of  Crown  lands,  which  are  constantly  increasing  in 
dimensions,  with  no  corresponding  gain  to  the  State,  the  imposi- 
New  texa-  tion  of  stamp  duties  upon  all  receipts,  bonds,  promissory 
^  notes,  etc.,  a  . legacy  duty  regulated  by  the  degreeys  of 
relationship,  and  excise  duties  upon  the  manufacture  of  ^nes  and 
spirituous  liquors.  A  clever  tiiumcier  would,  uo  doubt,  detect 
many  other  ecjually  pruinisin«jc  sources  of  wealth. 

Similarly  with  regard  to  the  Customs,  the  present  method  of 
collecting  which  is  equally  unsystematic  and  venal,  there  is  urgent 
cu>t<nnH  necessity  for  reform.  The  farming  system,  as  a  fruitful 
reform  parent  of  eWl,  should  be  destroyed  root  and  branch.  In 
its  place,  the  collection  of  revenue  should  be  conducted,  as  .it  is  in 
every  civilised  country,  by  the  salaried  officials  of  a  State  deport^ 
ment.  Finally,  much  greater  simplicity  would  be  introduced, 
commerce  would  be  both  encouraged  and  expedited,  the  cost  of 
collection  would  be  lessened,  and  the  openings  for  dishonesty  would 
be  curtailed,  by  an  assimilation  of  the  Custom  dues  imposed  upon 
foreign  and  native  merchandise,  and  by  the  abolition  of  the  various 
internal  road  taxes  and  town  octroU  that  are  levied  upon  the  latter. 
Native  merchandise  can  scarcely  be  said  to  be  protected  against 
the  foreigner  by  the  present  system.  Indeed,  I  incline  to  the 
opinion  that  the  European,  paying  his  5  per  cent,  ad  valorem  once 
for  all,  is  in  the  better  position. 

I  confess  that,  from  what  I  have  both  heard  and  read  of  the 
\&at  financial  development  of  the  Persian  intellect,  I  see  no 
immediate  prospect  of  these  or  analogous  reforms  being 
carried  out.  In  the  '  Kcho  de  Perse  '  for  August  1 5,  1 865, 
a  Teheran  newspaper  which  1  have  before  mentioned, 
LOTe  appeared  an  article  on  Persian  finance,  which  is  so  remarkable 
as  to  deserve  a  passing  extract.  ^  There  is  nothing/  observed  the 
philosophic  writer,  *  more  curious  than  the  financial  condition  of 
Persia.  It  is  a  virgin  forest,  where  trees  with  strong  branches 
grow  close  to  trees  not  less  strong,  but  rotting  through  age.* 
Intoxicated  by  this  astonishing  metaphor,  the  writer  then  went 
on  to  boast  of  a  country  without  a  national  debt,  a  country  whose 
expenditure  was  always  less  than  its  revenue,  lie<iuently  by  several 
millions,  which  forthwith  passed  into  the  Royal  treasury.  *Here 
in  Persia,'  he  sagaciously  remarked,  '  we  undertake  only  such  works 
as  can  be  paid  for  out  of  the  excess  of  receipts  over  e\])enditure. 
This  is  more  modest,  but  it  is  also  more  sure.   And  if  we  have 
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remamed  a  little  behind  as  regards  public  works,  at  least  our  minds 
are  at  ease,  and  debts  do  not  baunt  ns/   And  iinallj  came  thiK 
burst  of  patriotic  exultation :  '  What  other  country  in  the  world 
finds  itself  in  such  an  exceptional  position  ?    No  national  debt,  no 
paper  money,  none  of  the  natiou's  riches  encroached  upon,  none  of 
its  revenues  mortgaged  for  the  future.    The  financial  stability  of 
Persia  is  still  virgin  and  inviolate,  in  spite  of  the  nuniei  uii.>  tempta- 
tions that  have  assailed  it.    May  it  never  be  prostituted  in  time  to 
come  ! '    I  should  scarcely  have  been  tempts  to  quote  this  glowing 
eulogium  of  the  Persian  virgin,  had  I  not  observed,  even  in  the 
pages  of  European  writers,  an  unaccountable  tendency  to  extol  her 
charms.   I  have  seen  the  absence  of  a  national  debt  in  Perria,  the 
annual  excess  of  revenue  over  expenditure,  and  her  independence 
of  foreign  loans,  paraded  as  evidences  of  a  sonnd  financial  position 
and  of  adiiiinistrative  ability.    The  expenditure  falls  below  the 
receipts,  for  tlie  simple  reason  tliat  the  most  necessan,^  objects  of 
outlay  are  scandalously  neglected,  stinted,  or  ignored,  in  order  that 
the  Treasury  may  receive  its  annual  surplus.    There  is  no  national 
debt,  because  the  country  undertakes  no  expense,  but  is  content 
with  scrambling  along  as  best  it  can  from  year  to  year.  No 
fordgn  loans  have  been  applied  forj  partly  for  the  same  reason, 
partly  because  the  conditions  under  which  alone  they  could  have 
been  granted  would  have  involved-  that  very  mortgage  of  some  of 
the  country's  resources  to  the  ininuinity  from  which  the  Persian 
editor  pointed  with  such  innocent  pride. 

A  discussion  of  the  land  tax  and  of  land  assessment  leads  ni-- 
to  say  a  few  words  upon  i  tie  cognate  subject  of  land  tenure  iu 
ppisiftn  Persia,  with  which  it  is  inseparably  connected.  Owing 
iwidtenunj  to  the  wide  expanses  of  sand,  salt,  and  stones,  that  cover 
so  much  of  the  territorial  superficies  of  Persia,  the  extent  of  sofl 
under  cultivation  is  eaid  to  be  less  thai>  one  fifth  of  the  area  of  the 
whole  kingdom.  On  the  other  hand,  agriculture  is  believed  to 
occupy  the  industry  of  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  entire  population. 
Landed  property  in  Persia  is  of  four  kinds  :  (1)  Crown  lands, 
known  fifi  khalisah ,  or  divavi  \  (2)  L  ukIs  held  upon  feudal  tenure: 
(3)  VakJ\  or  religious  eudowuientsj    (4j  Private  property,  or 

The  Crown  lands  of  Persia  are  very  extensive,  but  are  chiefly, 
in  their  present  ownership,  the  creation  of  the  civil  wars  of  the 
last  century.   Nadir  Shah,  and  still  more  Agha  Mohammed  Khan 
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Kajwr  after  him,  found  the  old  Persian  families  and  estates  broken  u  p 
by  the  long  conttnning  internal  strife,  much  as  theTodor  eovereigns 

1.  Crown    fooitd  the  English  nobility  after  the  Wars  of  the  Roses. 

Like  HiMiry  VTIT.,  Nadir  Shah  nn barked  upon  a  policy 
of  ecclesiastic -al  contiscatimi  on  a  large  scale,  and  the  resimip- 
tiou  of  reliLrioiis  fj^rants  l)y  tlu'  English  monarch  was  mure  than 
equalled  by  the  seizure  of  Church  ptx)perty  in  Iran  by  the  Afshor 
usurper,  Tliese  estates  have  ever  since  remained  the  propei*ty  of 
the  Crown.  They  have  been  further  swollen,  and  are  yearly  in-* 
creased,  by  the  confiscation  of  private  property,  oonseqnent  upon 
the  disgrace  or  delinquency  of  the  owner,  and  by  the  semi-com- 
pulsory gifts  which  are  so  graciously  accepted  by  the  sovereign. 
I  have  already  described  the  tenns  under  which  they  are  cultivated. 

The  feudal  lajnis  are  those  wliich  have  been  granted  in  times 
past,  f^u  coiulitifitjs  of  military  seivice,  chieHy  to  frontier  tribes, 

2.  Foudal    s>uch  as  the  Kurds  of  tlie  Turkoman  and  Turkish  Ixmlers. 

Their  tenure  is  dependent  upon  the  provision  of  a  cavalry 
contingent,  and  of  frontier  outposts  and  guards ;  and  is  sometimes 
accompanied  by,  sometimes  free  from,  money  contribution  to  the 
revenue. 

In  spite  of  the  sacrilegious  cupidity  of  Nadir  Shah,  the  mosques 
and  madresBehtiy  or  religions  collef^cs,  have  retained  large  endow- 
3  Religious  '^^'^^^  both  in  landed  property  and  in  the  renl^  of 
«ndow-  caravan-'Tais,  i^hops,  and  bazaiirs.  The  nio^^qne  of  Imam 
IJi'/.a,  fur  instance,  at  Meshed  (which  was  one  of  tlie  few 
that  were  favoured  by  Nadir)  possesses  villages  in  all  parts  of  the 
countr},  and  derives  from  its  possessions  an  annual  income  of 
60,000  ioman^,  and  10,000  kharvars  of  grain.  These  estates  are 
constantly  augmented  by  the  bequests  of  pions  devotees,  anziouK 
to  make  their  peace  with  heaven,  and  by  secret  agreements  with 
public  officials,  who,  in  order  to  avoid  sequestration  of  their  pro- 
perty, bequeath  it  to  the  Church  in  ivturn  for  a  fixed  life  annuity. 
The  cal'U  are  irentM*allv  free  fioni  taxation:  but  a  tax  of  1  ,OO0 
iomanif  a  year  is  le\  ied  by  the  Government  upon  the  endowments 
of  the  shrine  at  Meshed. 

iVivate  property  in  Pei>iia  can  be  acquired  by  inheritance,  by 
purchase,  by  gift  from  the  Crown,  or  by  right  of  reclamation  fix>m 
4.  Privftte  desert.  It  is  within  the  power  of  anyone  to  take  up 
properly  1^  portion  of  the  mkra  or  dry  land,  to  till,  cultivate,  and 
create  for  it  a  water  supply,  paying  from  any  harvest  or  produce 
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that  he  nin\  evoke  the  customaiy  percentage  to  the  State.  As 
long  as  he  fulfils  the  latter  obligation,  he  is  too  useful  a  citizen  to 
be  dispossessed.  The  Persian  landlord,  however,  as  a  mle  doea  not 
&rm  his  own  property.   It  is  let  to  tenants,  who,  without  either 
owning  or  claiming  proi)rietary  rights,  and  blissfully  ignorant  of 
the  Shibboleth  of  the  Three  F's,  yet  enjoy  practical  fixity  of  tenure 
so  loiif^  as  they  pay  the  Veman  equivalent  to  their  rent.    Tliis  )« 
a  ]>oi  h.iii  f^f  the  produce  regulated  by  the  contribution  of  both 
piirticij  to  the  working  expenses,  and  varying  in  ditierent  parts  of 
the  country.    In  Azerbaijan  I  have  seen  it  stated  that  the  landlord 
only  takes  one-tenth,  and,  if  he  has  provided  the  seed  beforehand, 
an  interest  of  50  per  cent,  on  his  loan.   In  Mazanderan  he  is  more 
exacting.   The  harvest  there  is  divided  into  five  parts,  which  are 
apportioned  as  follows,  one  part  to  each — land,  water  for  irrigation, 
seed,  labour,  and  bullocks.  The  landlord  generally  owns  one  or  two^ 
and  receives  accordingly  one-fifth  or  two-fifths  of  the  harvest.  Some- 
times he  also  supplies  the  seed,  in  which  ciiise,  he  receivi^s  tliree-tiOlis. 
and  the  husbandman  the  remaining  two-fift-hs.    In  other  parts  of  the 
country  other  partitions  prevail.    Where  population  is  so  thin  as  iu 
Persia,  and  where  cultivation  can  only  be  achieved  at  the  expen:^ 
of  steady  industry  and  toil — not  indeed  in  labour  upon  the  land  itself 
so  much  as  in  digging  and  maintaining  kanais,  and  in  regulating  the 
measured  supply — ^it  b  to  the  interest  of  the  landowner  to  be  on 
the  best  of  terms  with  his  tenant ;<;and  the  Persian  peasant,  even 
if  he  can  justly  complain  of  Gk>vemment  exaction,  has  not  found 
any  one  to  teach  him  the  gospel  of  landlord  tyranny.    He  is  poor^ 
illiterate,  and  stolid ;  but  in  appearance  he  is  robust,  in  stivnglh 
he  is  likt'  an  ox,  he  usually  has  clothes  to  his  back,  and  he  is  seldom 
a  beggar.    With  the  grossest  ignorance  he  combines  a  rude  skill 
in  turning  to  account  the  scanty  resources  of  nature^  and  though 
he  neither  expects  nor  aspires  to  prosper,  he  is  patient  and  perse- 
vering.   His  times  of  misery  occur  when  there  is  a  bredc*down  of 
the  water  supply,  or  when,  after  long  drought,  there  is  a  famine  In 
the  land.    Unfed  and  uncared  for,  the  Persian  peasantry  then  die 
off  like  flies/^  The  conditions  of  agriculture  might  be  enormously 
iuipi  oved  were  I  lie  energy  of  Government  to  support  that  of  indi- 
viduals, and  were  certain  sums  annually  set  apart  for  the  proper 
<'COTiomy  and  storage  of  water.    Then'  are  many  places  where  in- 
valuable supplies  ai*e  allowed  t/O  tear  a  channel  tor  themselves 
down  tlie  mountain  guUies  in  flood  time,  and  then  to  perish  in 
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swamps  and  pools  in  the  desert.  Reservoirs  for  such  spates  might 
be  constmcted  in  the  monntains,  like  that  formed  by  the  well- 
known  dam  of  Shah  Abbas  near  Kuhrud ;  whilst  any  one  who 
dc'isires  to  see  what  can  be  done  by  a  Government  in  the  construction 
of  tanks  on  u  large  scale  for  ])urposed  of  irrigation,  has  but  to  pay 
a  visit  to  the  island  of  Ceylon. 

From  the  Persian  Budget  I  pass  to  the  material  and  industrial 
resources  of  the  country — those  possessions  or  advantages,  in  fact, 
_    ,  .    which  are  capable  of  being  utilised  as  means  of  wealth. 

First  among  a  nation  s  resources  must  be  counted  its 
people ;  and  I  tnm  accordingly  to  the  question  of  the  Persian  popu- 
lation. There  can,  I  think,  be  no  douM;  that  Persia  was  once  much 
leiis  .s[)arsely  populated  than  it  is  at  present.  Even  ii  ^ve  reject  the 
fifty  millions  ascribed  by  some  writers  to  tlie  time  of  Darius,  and 
the  forty  millions  mentioned  by  Chardin  in  the  Sefavean  days, 
fantastic  and  absurd,  I  judge  that  the  population  must  in  former 
times  have  greatly  exceeded  its  present  total,  less  from  the  conjec- 
tural estimates  of  travellers  and  historians  than  from  the  evidence 
that  everywhere  meets  the  eye.  Ruined  cities,  abandoned  villages, 
and  deserted  bazaars,  long  lines  of  choked  kanaU,  public  works 
that  once  assisted  to  fertilise  large  districts  now  mouldering  to 
decay,  wide  acres  of  cultivation  since  relapsed  into  sand  and  stones, 
— all  these  tell  a  tale  whose  siguiticance  cannot  be  mistaken ;  even 
altliou"'h  we  remember  that  everv  abandoned  site  does  not  neees- 
sarily  mean  a  corresponding  extinction  of  life  or  indu.strv,  the 
Persians,  in  their  corporate  as  well  as  in  their  individual  capacity, 
hnvint''  always  exhibited  a  strange  inclination  to  shift  their  place 
of  abode,  from  the  sovereign,  who  sought  to  immortalise  himself  by 
founding  a  new  capital  or  building  a  new  palace,  to  the  peasant 
who  vacated  his  predecessor's  hovel.  That  the  ]x>pnlation  of  Persia, 
therefore,  was  once  much  larger  than  at  present  I  think  we  may 
regard  an  certain  :  although  1  am  unwilling  to  believe,  in  view  of 
the  physical  conditions  of  the  country,  and  of  the  constant  warfare 
to  which  it  1ms  been  a  prey,  that  it  waf?  ever  dense.  Chardin  him- 
self supports  my  liypothesis,  and  supplies  a  corrective  to  his  own 
exaggerated  estimate  when  he  elsewhere  says : — 

The  country  is  but  thinly  inhabited.  I  speak  in  general,  the 
twelfth  part  is  not  inhabited  not  cultivated  ;  and  alter  you  have  passed 
any  great  towns  about  two  leagues  you  will  meet  never  a  mansion 
lOUse  nor  people  in  twenty  leagues  more.   As  for  the  cause  of  the 
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want  of  people  it  is  very  easy  to  oomprehend.  It  proceeds  on  the  one 
hand  from  the  immeasnmhle  extent  of  these  monarchies,  and  on  the 
other  from  the  arbitraiy  government  that  is  exercised  there.' 

Chardiii  iurflier  attrihutiMl  the  deartli  of  people  to  four  feub- 
sidinry  causes,  namely,  unnatural  vice,  immoderate  luxury,  early 
marriages,  and  constant  migration  to  the  Indies.    Malcolm,  in  the 
early  part  of  the  present  century,  estimated  the  population  us  about 
6,000,000,  balancing  against  the  checks  upon  its  growth,  which 
were  identical  with  tiioae  named  fay  Chaidin,*  the  following  advan- 
tages, viz.,  *  the  salubrity  of  the  climate,  the  cheapness  of  provisions, 
the  rare  occurrence  of  famine,'  the  bloodless  character  of  their  civil 
wars,  their  obligation  to  marry,  and  the  conipanttively  siuall  nniii))er 
of  prostitutes.'    Rawliuson  in  1850  estimated  the  populati  iu  as 
10,000,000;  but  in  187-),  after  two  desolating  visitations  of  ciiolem 
and  famine,  as  6,000,000.    The  figures  given  by  other  writers 
duringthe  last  twenty  years  vary  between5,000,000  and  10,000,000. 
Nor,  indeed,  is  any  estimate  based  upon  data  that  axe  either 
scientific  or  reliable.  No  census  is  i:A^-n  in  I^ersi** , -^tfi  TP'rhintrj 
Ui  or  means  for  doing  so  in  at  all  an  adequate  fashion  not  being  in 
li  ^istence,  and  the  idea  being  repugnant  lu  the  religious  orders. 
Neither  the  assessment  for  taxation  which  I  have  described,  nor 
the  military  conscTiptiun  list,  utJbrds  a  basis  of  calculation,  which 
tnnst  thereff>re  be  in  every  case  more  or  less  a  matter  of  guesses  or!;. 
The  two  most  recent  estimate^)  that  I  have  seen  differ  as  widely  iu 

'  Voyagt  *  (cd.  Lrnvj:lt''s),  vol.  iii.  i*]).  270-1. 

*  Dr.  J.  E.  Folak,  who  was  a  physician,  in  his  Ilcport  on  Persia  in  1873,  gave 
the  following  as  the  main  causes  of  the  decline  of  ])opulatiou :  (I)  The  unfavourablu 
pOBitioa  of  women,  tnclttding  the  facility  of  divovoe,  early  maririjige  and  premature 
Sg^  the  length  of  the  snckling  period,  and  the  thereby  impeired  fertility  of  the 
sex;  (2)  decay  of  ^mitaiy  poUoe,  and  consequent  greater  ravages  bj  typhus, 
dysenten.',  cholera,  plague,  and,  more  particularly,  owin^-'  to  the  inadequacy  of 
inoculation,  by  >inall-f)OX~  the  niortfility  of  childn-n  in  the  second  year  of  lln'ir 
nge  >MMni?  very  striking;  (3)  the  cxtf  rniinating  wars  of  the  Tartar*?.  Mongols, and 
Afghanis,  the  raids  of  the  Tui-komans  in  the  eastern  provinces,  aiul  saie  of  the 
inhabitants  in  the  slave  markets  of  Khiva  and  Bokhaia»  civil  wars,  and  the 
mortality  among  soldiers  enlisted  for  life»  but  swept  away  in  maases  before 
properly  aocllmatised  to  the  different  garrison  stations;  (4)  emigration  of  noD> 
Mussidman  elements, such  as  Ciuebros,  Christians,  and  Jews,  to  Imlia,  tlir  Caucn<::Ts, 
and  Turkey  ;  (5)  oft-roctirrinc  fnniino,  causfd  by  flcarth  fif  rain  atid  snow,  Imt 
intensitied  to  the  l)itrlio>t  rlegrw  by  want  of  lueaij^  of  wnjniuni^ation.  proiudioe 
against  the  corn  trade,  bad  condition  of  water  channels,  and  uiisgovenimeut. 

*  This  cannot,  I  think,  be  «aid  with  truth.  In  the  second  hall  of  this  oenliuy 
famines  of  greater  or  less  severity  have  oocnrred  at  intervals  of  about  ten  yeafi. 
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their  'totals  as  do  any  of  their  predecessors.  One  of  these  was 
drawn  up  by  General  Sohindler — than  whom  no  man  is  better 

qualified  to  pronounce,  from  his  wide  acquaintance  with  the  whole 
country — in  1884.    It  was  as  follows  : — 

Gbhbkal  Sohiitdlib's  Figubbs. 


Azw  of  Pftnia  about  688,000  tqaaie  niile».' 

90  towns  containinp  363,630  or  l,9ti^^,H(K) 

ViiiiigOi*  tuid  districts  without  towns  .  .  3,780,000 
Komads : — 

Anbt  62,020 

Tkirbi   144,000 

Kurds  and  Leks   185,000 

Bf'luchis  and  ^''ipsios       ....  4,1  iO 

Bakhtiariii  and  h\xr»      ....  46,800 

381,980  1,809,800 

Total  population  of  Persia  ....  7,653,600 

This  total  he  again  suhdivided)  according  to  creeds : — 

Shiahs  ...    6,8tiO,00() 

BmaiB  and  other  Moliammedao  sects  ....  700,000 

FMRris   8,000 

Jem   19/)00 

Armenians   43,000 

Nestorians  and  Chaldieans   .      .    ' .                  .  23,000 

Total   7.633,800 


The  above  figures  are  clearly  conjectural  in  many  respects,  my 
own  experience  having  convinced  me  that  the  populations  of  several 
of  the  towns,  in  General  Schindler's  table,'  are  as  much  in  excess 
of  the  real  totals  as  some  of  the  items  in  the  second  of  the  above 
tables,  e.g.  the  figures  of  Jews,  Nestorians,  and  Chaldasans,  are 
below.  If,  however,  we  accept  his  grand  total  as  the  most  avail- 
able approximation  to  the  truth,  and  add  thereto  a  J  per  cent, 
annual  increase  for  nach  of  the  sncceeding  yoars.  whicli  liavr  heen 
free  both  from  war  and  famine,  we  shall  arrive  at  the  following,  as 
the  total  of  population  in  1891.  viz.,  ^.O^'  ^Qo. 

On  the  other  hand,  M.  Zolotaref  published  a  much  lower 
BuHiiian  estimate  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Russian  Geographical 
Society  in  1888.'  He  calcnlated  the  whole  population 
as  follows : — 

'  Bj  othcrH  reported  as  610.000,  G36,«K)0.  und  (>00,000  H^xuxve  miles. 

•  Quoted  la  C^mmtrM  BeforU^ih0  F,0„  Ko.  7. 1886.        •  No.  li.  p.  120. 
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Persians  ....  3,000,000 
Turks  and  Tartais    .      .  1,000.000 

Lure   780,<KX) 

Kuxds       ....  600,000 


Arabs  ....  .SOO.OOO 
Turkomans,  Jamsliidis,  eto.  320,000 

Total .      .      .  G,000.000 


These  figfures  differ  so  widely  from  General  Schindler*8,  both  in 

total  and  in  composition,  as  to  give  ??oTne  idea  of  the  precarious 
charachT  of  the  data  upon  which  an;,  cnuiputatiou  reposes.  My 
own  impression,  which  1  lui/.ard  diffidently,  not  having  visited  some 
of  the  most  jxjpulous  quarters  of  the  country,  is  that  (leneral 
Schindler's  estimate  errs  modestly,  and  M.  Zolotarefs  ludicrously, 
on  the  side  of  depreciation.    The  recognised  highways,  which  are 
traversed  by  the  ordinary  traveller,  connect  ih»  principal  cities, 
bnt  they  do  not  lead  through  the  most  fertile  districts ;  and,  owing 
to  the  terror  inspired  by  the  passage  of  armies,  and  even  by  the 
pacific  progress  of  the  monarch,  or  of  provincial  governors  going 
to  and  from  their  posts,  have  repelled  rather  than  attracted  1X)|)U- 
lation.'   In  civilised  countries  the  reverse  is  the  case,  and  the  mam 
thoroughfares  lead  through  the  most  populous  districts.  Herein 
we  have  one  more  witness  to  the  backwardness  of  Persia.    On  the 
other  hand,  I  have  seen  the  reports  and  itineraries  of  many  private 
travellers  in  out-of-the-way  parts  of  the  country,  where  strangers 
do  not  journey,  where  officials^are  rarely  seen,  and  where  the  tax* 
collector  seldom  penetrates;  and  from  the  concurrent  testimony 
which  they  afford  to  numbers  of  smiling  villages,  succeeding  each 
other  at  the  distance  of  a  few  miles  over  spaces  marked  by  a  blank 
in  the  maps,  I  am  led  to  the  opinion  that  estimates  formed  from 
journeys  througli  tlie  better-known  parts  (tf  tlie  country  are  iikt  lv 
to  underrate  ratlicr  than  to  exaggerate  tlie  t(jtals.    I  should  be 
disjKJsed,  therefore,  myself  to  set  down  the  present  ]>opulation  of 
Persia  as  at  least  9,000,000.    When  we  remember  that  Persia  is 
three  times  as  large  as  France,  while  the  above  estimate  leaves  her 
nearly  five  times  less  populous,  we  can  form  some  idea  both  of  the  gap 
that  separates  her  in  external  appearance  from  a  European  country, 
as  well  as  of  the  scope  that  exists  for  material  and  physical  re- 
generation.' 

From  the  population  of  IVrsia  I  turn  to  her  indigenous  producU 

'  For  an  analogous  condition  of  afTairs,  as  the  ro^nlt  of  insecurity,  compare 
.Judpos  V.  ('.,  *  In  the  days  of  Sliainirar  the  son  of  Anatb,  in  the  days  of  Jaei,  Uie 
highways  were  unoccupied,  and  the  truvellers  walked  througti  byways.' 

■  Touchii^  the  ethnologry  of  the  FersianB,  I  will  refer  ray  readers  to  Elist-c 
Eeclns,  UiUvenal  Oeographijy  toL  iz.  pp.  107-8. 
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and  TiiannfiictaTes.*  C  She  is  a  oonntry  rich  in  undeveloped  resources* 

Possessinf(  every  variety  of  climate,  from  the  extremes  of  tropical 
_  ,  ,  lient  io  tlie  perpetual  snow  line,  and  every  quality  of  soil, 
imd  manu-  her  vegetable  productions  are  almost  as  numerous  and 
factaras  (liversified  as  are  the  mineral  treasures  that  lie  concealed 
beneath  her  surface.  A  scanty  aud  diminishing  rainfall,  the  desola- 
tion arising  from  frequent  invasions  in  the  past,  ignorant  agriculture, 
and  gross  maladministration,  have  impaired  or  reduced  her  capa- 
cities in  the  former  respect  jnst  as  effectively  as  the  dearth  of 
commnnications,  the  difficulty  of  transport,  and  the  want  of  enters 
prise  have  impeded  the  development  of  the  latter.  In  the  one  case, 
verdant  plains  liave  relapsed  into  stony  wildernesses ;  in  the  other, 
no  attetnpt  lias  been  made  to  ])rofit  by  a  natural  endowment. 
Nevertheless.  ])utting  on  one  side  her  mineral  resources,  with  which 
I  shall  deal  separately,  and  at  rather  greater  length,  Persia  at  this  j 
hour  can  present  a  catalogue  of  |)roducts  and  manufactures  re-  / 
markable,  if  not  for  its  total  bulk,  at  least  for  its  ample  variety  of  / 

detail.  ^  ^ 

Grain,  mainly  wheat  and  barley  (the  latter  of  which,  in  the 
absence  of  oats,  is  commonly  nsed  as  fodder  for  horses),  is  grown 
throughont  the  country,  but  in  greatest  plenty  in  the 
provinces  or  districts  of  Azerbaijan ,  Kermanshah, 
T.nristan,  Arabistan,  Fars,  Khora>an.  Kennan.  Ye/.d.  and  Isfahan. 
The  Russians  bought  almost  the  whole  of  their  grain  for  the 
Turkoman  campaign  of  1880-1  in  Khorasan,  the  price  rising  so 
enormonsly  in  consequence,  that  there  were  very  nearly  bread 
riots  in  several  of  the  tnwTis ;  while  the  confidential  reports  of 
Russian  military  and  diplomatic  advisers  invariably  recommend 
the  annexation  of  that  province  on  the  ground  that,  in  the  event 
of  a  movement  upon  India,  its  cereal  wealth  wonld  be  needed  to 
supplement  the  scanty  produce  of  Transcaspia.  The  implements 
of  tillage  are  primitive  in  the  extn^me.    A  rude  wooden  plough- 

'  For  information  on  these  points,  i  recommend:  Sir  J,  Malcolm  (is Id).  ///.<. 
tory  of  Periritip  vol.  ii.  cap.  xxii. ;  Dr.  O.  Blau  (1858),  Commerciri&  Xmtlunde 
Prrtden*',  Dr.  H.  Brugsch  (18<>0-l).  ReiM  der  K.  PreuM.  Gemndt$eJutft  naah 
PertkUy  2  vols. ;  J.  E.  Polak  ( 1865),  Pertieny  da$  Zand  und  tetne  Beiuokner,  2  vols. 
(Leipzig);  J.  B.  Polak  (]87B>»  Pertien  (Vienna);  J.  E.  Polak  (1888%  KTatiM  Mr  la 
Peru  au  Jfoint  A>  vur  commercial;  F.  StoliO  and  F.  C.  Andn  as  (IRTJ-Sl).  /><> 
TLn^deUrerhaltnhse  Pernens  (*  Petermann's  Mittbcilnn'^'rn.*  isgo);  hir  R.  Mur- 
doch-SmlMi  (l^^TC).  Ifandhook  on  Perituin  Art;  S.  ti.  \V.  lUnjamin  (l^S.-^-gn), 
PernaaiuL  the  PirnanSt  cap.  xiv.  j  A.  Herbert  a«tiH;,  Ctmtnemal  Hcin*H  vj  tlie 
F.O.,  No.  18. 1H>*6. 
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share,  drawn  hy  aa  ox  or  oxen,  sometimea  only  by  a  donkey,  liaa 
bat  to  scratch  the  surfiice,  on  which  the  seed,  lightly  thrown, 
prodoces  an  abundant  and  nnsolicited  hanrest.  In  spite  of  the 
thousands  of  acres  of  agricnltnTal  Umd  lying  idle,  particularly  in 
the  western  and  south-western  districts,  the  growth  of  wheat  is 
already  in  excess  of  the  needs  of  the  home  population,  and  grain 
is  exported  in  some  quantity  to  Turkey,  the  Caucasus,  Lidui  (fi-om 
HuTider  Ahbas)  and  even  to  Kngland  (from  Bu^hirc).  Oato,  as  I 
linw  Haid,  and  rye  are  uut  grown ;  there  is  not.  nuu-h  niaize ;  but  millet 
is  produced  in  parts.  Rice  is  largely  cultivated  in  the  low-lying 
and  saturated  Strip  of  the  Caspian  littoral,  whence  it  is  exported 
to  the  Caucasus  and  to  northern  Russia,  vid  Astrakhan.^  A  better 
quality  is  grown  in  a  few  places  in  the  interior,  where  enough 
water  can  be  spared  for  the  necessaiy  swamp,  particularly  in  the 
nei^bourhoods  of  Shiras  and  Isfahan.  The  bulk,  however,  of 
Persian  rice  is  locally  consumed,  the  boiled  grain  constituting,  next 
to  wheat,  the  staple  diet  of  the  peasantry',  and  being  a  universal 
feature  in  every  meal,  whether  of  the  higli  or  low. 

In  ()klt*n  times  Persia  was  famous  as  a  sugar-producing  country', 
and  the  plantations  of  Ahwaz  and  the  Karun  basin  enjoyed  a  wide 
renown.    The  sugar-qane  is  now  sparsely  cultivated  in 
Sttgftr  and  ^fazanderan,  and  also  in  the  province  of  Yead, 

where  a  coarse  and  ill-reiined  sugar  is  made  for  local  consump- 
tion. The  processes  employed  are  very  primitive  and  backward, 
and  the  area  of  cultivation  appears  to  be  diminishing  rather  than 
increasing.  Beetroot,  however,  is  very  abundant,  es^^ecially  in 
Khorasan,  and,  in  any  other  country  than  Persia,  would  Jung  ago 
liave  been  utilised  t(.  reduce  tlie  tremendous  annual  import  of  the 
French  and  Ru^ssian  article.  Ponnerly  sugar  used  to  l)e  imported 
from  India,  Java,  and  Mauritius;  but  Marseilles  and  Astrakhan 
are  now  the  chief  port.s  of  ^^upply. 

Cotton  grows  with  facility  in  Pei^ia  to  an  elevation  of  5,000 
feet  above  the  sea.  Over  100,000  bales  leave  the  country  annu- 
ally, the  greater  part  for  the  mills  of  Bombay,'  some  for  those  of 

•  The  export  of  lice  from  MazandoraTi  and  Gilan  to  Russia  was  driven  to  me  05 
J!,GOO,OCO //»<//r/.<,  or  .■■>.s,0G4  tons  per  annum;  value  fir»m  l,(HK>,i>0()  to  1,100,000 
tomant,  or  i  Jb.^liiO  to  i'3 14,000,  For  rice  and  sugnr  in  Persia,  ride  a  paper  bj 
A.  H.  Bchindler  In  the  United  Statet  Conwlar  Bep9fi»^  iS8S. 

*  The  Bombay  Trade  Returns  show  that  the  export  Co  India  began  in  the  jcar 
1884;  tlio  subsi-quent  figrnros  boin^  I8R1.  20.000  bales  (SJ  cwt.  each);  1885, 
23,000;  1886, 16,000;  1887,  ir*,000;  1888,  17,000  ;  188U,  dzst  six  montba,  17,00a 
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Moscow,  the  remainder  being  spun  in  the  band-looms  of  Yead  and 
Kerman.   Persian  cotton  is,  however,  very  short  in  tbe  staple. 

Mazanderan,  Khorasan,  Semnan,  Kum,  Kaslian,  Isfahan, 
and  the  districts  of  Azerbaijan  lyinfj  ar  urul  Kboi 
and  Urumiah,  aro  the  chief  centres  of  cult ival lun  ;  Init  I  con- 
stantly came  upon  patches  so  planted  in  my  rides  through  the 
country.  The  industry  first  received  a  forward  impetus  at  the 
time  of  the  American  Civil  War.  when  Persian  cotton  began  to  be 
seen  in  foreign  markets ;  but  it  has  never  been  properly  developed, 
and  is  capable  of  much  greater  expansion.  Jnte  is  indigenous  in 
Mazanderan,  and  is  used  for  making  sacks ;  but  the  amount  raised 
lA  insnffieient  ibr  the  needs  of  the  country,  and  there  is  a  steady 
annual  import  by  the  Persian  Gulf. 

Of  the  silk  iiniLi>tr\',  which  first  brought  IVrsia  within  the 
ken  of  modern  Europe,  which  was  formerly  so  rich,  but  for  long 
after  tlie  aT)]>earance  of  disease  in  18G4  remained  on 

Silk 

the  downward  incline,  I  havi>  spoken  at  length  in  an 
earlier  chapter  on  the  Northern  Provinces.  Latterly,  however, 
there  has  been  a  revival ;  and  the  figures  for  1889,  though  furnishing 
a  melancholy  contrast  to  the  brave  totals  before  cited  for  bygone 
years,  were  given  to  me  as  /ollows : — 

Total  Fkoduction. 

Tnhri7  mans 

Gilan  and  Besbt  ao,oeO 

Hatanderan  16,000 

KhofaMn,  Sebzeww,  and  Tarbat   20,000 

65,IX)0  mans, 
or  422.500  lbs. 

In  1890  I  hear  that  the  value  of  exported  silk  wasto  alone 
exceeded  80,0001. 

The  bulk  of  the  Khorasan  crop  is  sent  to  Yezd,  Kashan,  and 

Ibfaliaii  the  Persiiiii  ceiiti-es  of  tlie  manufactnrin^i^  trade — in 
whose  looms  about  lo.tHK)  ni(itii<  are  annually  employed.  Of  the 
Mazanderan  and  Gilan  erops.  some  1 0.000  matui  ai*e  either  ex}>orted 
to  Baghdad  or  are  consumed  at  Kashan  and  Isfahan.  The  total 
remainder,  i.e.  40,000  minsy  are  exported  to  Europe,  the  greater 
quantity  to  Marseilles,  vtd  Russia,  a  small  quantity  being  shipped 
by  Bombay. 

The  tobacco  of  Persia  is  known  in  every  town  and  village  in 
the  western  half  of  the  Asiatic  continent;  and  greatly  to  be  com- 
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misemted  is  the  European  traveller  or  resident  who,  when  either 
fKMsing  through  or  sojonming  in  that  land,  is  gnilty  of  indiffentnoe 
Tohwpo  exqnisite  solace  of  the  Persian  water-pipe,  or  haUan. 

Thongli  T  am  no  smoker,  and  derive  littlo  pleasure  from 
the  Euro]^pfui  Tiiodes  of  enjoying  the  Aveed.  yet  I  never  failed 
to  Ruccunil)  to  tiie  subtle  influence  ot  the  Shiraz  tumhahu^a  few 
perfumed  inhalations  of  which  are  sufficient  to  till  the  remote  st 
cells  of  the  brain  with  an  Olympian  contentment.  This  snperb 
tobacco,  whose  agreeable  qualities  are  in  part  due  to  the  quantity  of 
nicotine  which  it  contains,  in  part  to  the  manner  in  which  it  is 
prepared,  being  soaked,  sqaeesed  dry,  and  then  placed  at  the  top 
of  the  pipe  nnder  lighted  charcoal,  whence  its  fames  are  drawn 
through  water  to  the  smoker's  lips,  is  grown  chiefly  in  the  districts 
of  Shiraz,  Kashan,  and  Tabbas,  slightly  inferior  qualities  being 
produced  at  Isfahan.  Kum,  Nihavend.  Veramin.  Sennian  and 
Shahrud.  On  the  gn)uud  it  is  purchased  acmrding  to  its  quality 
at  from  1—3  knms  per  Itatrilan  (6^  lbs.),  a  price  which,  owing  to  the 
action  of  middlemen,  is  swollen  by  the  time  it  reaches  the  city 
basaars  to  8-12  krans.  The  amount  annually  consomed  in  Persia 
alone  has  been  estimated  by  M.  Kitabji,  Director-General  of  Per- 
sian Cnstoms,  as  18,000,000  haimanSy  or  52,230  tons.^  Scaroely 
less  popular  is  the  Persian  leaf  in  the  neighbouring  countries  of 
the  East,  and  an  export,  estimated  at  1,500,000  hitm/ins^  or  k'J5(> 
tons,  is  conducted  to  Baghdad,  f^eirut,  Cairo,  Arabia.  India,  and 
Afglianistan.  A  secnml  and  (iifrrrent  variety  of  tobacco,  similar 
to  that  produced  in  Turkey,  and  used  for  smoking  in  pipes  and 
cigarettes,  is  grown  in  Kurdistan,  near  Urumiah,  and  on  the 
Caspian  littoral,  and,  if  dt  ve loped,  might  prove  a  formidable  rival 
to  the  Ottopnoi^rodaet.  I  have  elsewhere  mentioned  that  in  the 
autumn  «  189S\a  concession  was  granted  by  the  Shah  for  a 
tobacco  r^gMi^rarsia,  i.e.  a  complete  monopoly  of  the  purchase, 
sale,  and  mannftctnre  of  native-grown  tobacco  far  a  period  of  6% 
years,  and  that  a  company  entitled  the  Imperial  Tobacco  Corpora- 
tion of  Persia,  with  a  capital  of  650,000/.,  was  formed  to  work 

*  I  cannot  help  regarding  thui  ae  a  most  unscientific  calculation ;  for  if  is 
simply  based  OQ  the  faypathesis  that,  given  10,000,000  as  the  total  population  of 

F'lirsia  (in  my  jndg-ment  an  eTa^jrerated  pstiraate),  or^  ]><'»^o?i  in  eTery  fivr.  ws'hout 
re.LT.inl  to  sex  or  ;i^e,  >iiiokes  9  hatntanjt,  or  58^  lbs.  |)er  ;\nniiin.  Tlie  ti^'ur<>>  «-iri- 
plied  to  mu  represent  tliu  total  production  as  unly  one  lialf.  For  an  ucoount 
of  the  methods  adopted  in  growth  and  preparation,  ride  a  paper  in  the  Kew  Bui" 
Mi»  April  1891. 
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this  concession.  In  January  1892,  however,  the  Shah  revoked  tlie 
entire  concession,  in  consequence  of  popular  outbreaks.  arisiiit]f 
from  the  hostility  entertnined  by  all  classes  in  Persia  to  so  inquisi- 
torial an  interference  with  the  habits  and  practices  of  their  daily 
life  ;  an  hostility  which  was  akilfutfy  inflamed  bv  the  nmJJftJiJt  tha 
verge  ofoj  on  rebellion.  Statesmen  will  be  as  slo#  in  fotuTe  to 
toncb  the  Tobacco  Qaestion  in  Persia,  as  they  now  are  to  touch 
the  Temperance  Question  in  England. 

I  now  come  to  that  which  has  for  many  years  been  a  msin,  and 
will  probably  be  an  increasing,  source  of  revenue  to  the  Persian 

exchequer,  namely,  the  growth  and  exj^ort  of  i>pium. 

From  very  remote  times  the  popjiy  has  been  cultivated 
at  Yezd  for  the  native  market,  its  use  beinjjf  recommended  in  the 
Persian  pharmacopoeia,  and  old  people  beinn^  iu  the  habit  of  con- 
suming its  juice  regularly.  It  was  in  1B53,  however,  that  I  find 
the  first  XQOord  of  opium  having  been  made  an  article  of  export 
from  the  district  of  Isfiihan;  though  it  Was  not  till  after  the  collapse 
of  the  sUk  trade  in  1864-5  that  the  poppy  was  at  all  widely  calti- 
vated.  At  first  the  new  industry  was  discouraged  by  the  Gfovem- 
inent,  whose  financial  acumen  was  not  equal  to  detecting  therein 
the  possibilitifs  of  a  large  addition  to  the  revenue,  but  who  only 
saw  that  its  develi )|)r!ii'nt  involved  the  diminution  of  the  acreage 
under  corn  cultivation,  and  a  consequent  increase  in  the  bazaar- 
price  of  grain  and  bread-^  consummation  usually  attended  by 
riots  against  the  local  governor,  and  general  discontentment  with 
the  powers  that  be.  Later  on  the  trade  was  threatened  by  the 
short-sighted  dishonesty  of  the  native  merchants,  who  adulterated 
the  exported  article  to  such  an  extent  as  seriously  to  jeopardise  the 
fortunes  of  the  nascent  industry;  and  in  1882-3  a  collapse  was 
temporarily  feared.  Foitunately  the  Government  exercised  a  reso- 
lute and  wise  interference  ;  and  under  strict  snp'rvision  th(»  trade 
revived,  and  iias  now  reached  very  large  Uimeiisiuns.  Its  growth 
may  be  judged  from  the  following  figures  of  the  export  from  the 
two  Golf  harbours  of  Boshire  and  Bander  Abbas,  which  are  the 
main  ports  of  exit — 

1871-S  870  ohevtt,  valued  at   696,000  rapew 

1876-7  .  ,  .  2,570     „         „  2.:n:J,CH)0  ^ 

1880-1  .  .  .  7,7()0     „  8.470,000  „ 

1889.90  .  .  .  6,liH)     M        n         4,H6Q»000  „ 

The  chief  areas  of  growth  are  Isfahan,  8hiraz,  Niriz,  Khonsar, 
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Kerraan,  Yezd,  Khorasan,'  Eazenm,  Shnshter  (the  export  from 
which,  of  very  limited  amount,  pfoes,  v{d>  Mohamtnerah,  to  Zanzibar), 

Burujird,  Ihiiimdaii,  ujhI  Kcniianshah.  'I'he  crops  near  'IVhciaa 
and  in  Azerbaijan  niifl  Kunlistaii  nr.*  e^xported  to  Europe  vi4 
Turkey.  In  the  iitnghbourhood  of  Isfahan  in  particular,  the 
poj)py  growth  has  now  superseded  all  other  industries :  the  yearly 
crop  has  lieen  calculated  as  250  tons,*  and  the  export'  consists  of 
2,500  cases.  A  leading  Isfahan  merchant  has  estimated  the  total 
prosent  export  as  8,000  chests,  with  a  value  of  720,000^ — ^i,e.  at 
ike  rate  of  901  a  chest.  In  the  retams,  however,  of  the  Gnlf 
porta,  I  find  the  averafipe  value  of  a  chest  calculated  at  aboat  70^. ; 
and  this  estimate  coiTesponds  with  the  figures  of  the  total  export 
from  Persia  foi*  the  year  1889,  whicli  I  shall  print  later,  and  wliich 
were  given  to  nie  as  approximately  1,900.000  fomtms^  or  ol-^XKHH. 
In  the  infancy  of  the  trade,  the  druu:  iis»  d  to  be  ^ent  to  Java, 
whence  it  was  reshipped  to  Hongkoug  and  Singapore,  next  it  went 
to  Aden,  and  aftenvarrls  to  Suez  for  transhipment.  The  purest 
quality  is  now  despatched  to  London,  for  the  extraction  of  morphine, 
and  is  in  part  re-exported  to  America.  Three-fbnrths,  however,  of 
the  total  export,  to  some  extent  adulterated  with  sugar,  starch,  and 
grape-syrup,  go  to  China  vid  Hongkong.  Persian  opium  has  for 
some  time  driven  the  Turkish  article  out  of  the  Chinese  market, 
and  is  rapidly  becoming  a  competitor  with  tlie  Indian  |>roduce. 

Tlie  process  of  cultivation,  extraction,  and  despatch  is  as 
follows.  Til*'  plant  is  sown  in  November,  and  sprouts  early  in  the 
Prn< « ss.  s  following  Spring,  when  it  rears  a  stalk  from  three  to  four 
emplo>ed  fy^f  high,  and  blossoms.  Later  on  the  flower  is  succeeded 
by  a  poppy  head ;  and  now,  at  the  beginning  of  J une,  the  popu- 
lation turn  out.  tap  the  heads  by  a  scratch  or  incision,  collect  the 
juice  that  exudes,  and  convey  it  in  copper  vessels  to  market 
When  it  has  dried  it  is  made  up  into  cakes  weighing  three-quarters 
to  one  and  a  half  pound  each,  and  wrapped  in  vine  or  tig  leaves. 
These  to  the  number  of  1 92-190  are  then  p  icked  into  chests  or 
cases  for  export,  in  (Jider  that,  allowing  for  waste,  evaporation,  etc., 
the  weight  of  each  case  on  arrival  in  China  may  be  one  2>icul  or 
185  lbs.   The  opium  of  good  quality,  possessing  80  per  cent  of 

•  'J  Ik  i)r<)<hK  t  ioi,  of  Khoias.m  in  1889  was  \  allied  at  \t:^0,000  totnans,  or  £51,420, 
of  which  over  i,'3r.l>UO  was  exported  to  China  riri  liidia,  and  the  rest  to  Constoati- 
nople. 

*  The  tables  whicb  I  give  presently  make  it  only  160  torn. 
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jnice,  will  contain  9-10  per  cent,  of  morphine*  That  f  xpoiised  to 
London  or  America  contains  up  to  12  per  cent. 

Among  the  remaining  vegetable  products  of  Persiu,  attention 
must  be  drawn  to  ihv  medicinal  and  colouring  ])lants,  of  which 
Medicinal  there  is  a  quite  «'xception.'d  variety,  the  Tijid)er,  and  the 
plants  flowers  and  fruits.  Gum-tragacanth,  the  exudation  of  the 
(Uiiragalui<,  a  low  thorn  bush,  is  collected  in  the  hilly  country  from 
Kerman  to  Kemianshah.  and  is  exported,  the  best  qualities  to 
London,  the  inferior  to  Russia.  Gum-arabic  is  extracted  from  the 
hmar  tree  in  the  south  near  Shiraas.  Oum-ammoniac,  galbanum, 
and  sagapenum  are  produced  in  the  neighbourhoods  of  Isfidian, 
Shiraas,  Laristan,  and  Khorasan.  Opopon«»  sarcooolla,  oolocynth, 
and  scammony  ai-e  also  known.  The  valuable,  hut  odoriferous, 
gum  known  as  asafcetida  is  extracted  from  a  de>ert  plant  that 
grows  nearBirJand  and  Tabbas  in  Khorasan,  and  in  many  parts  of 
Persian  Beluchiatan.  Tlie  drieil  leaves  and  stem  ot  this  plant  are 
also  used  in  the  form  of  a  decoction  for  various  ailments,  and  in 
solid  shap>  a  medicinal  condiment.  Old  n)en  affect  it  as  an 
'  aphrodisiac.  The  shrub  is  low  and  stunted,  being  seldom  above 
8  in.  or  1  ft.  high,  with  leaves  like  the  Indian  beetroot  and  a  head 
like  a  cauliflower ;  but  its  root,  from  which  the  gum  18  extracted^ 
is  often  as  thick  as  a  man's  leg.  The  stem  is  sliced,  sometimes  as 
often  as  fourteen  times  in  the  year,  and  the  juice  is  colUct^  d 
during  the  eisfht  months  from  s])rin2r  to  antunni,  until  the  root  is 
exhausted,  rach  plant  being  expected  to  yield  1  lb.  wcicfht.  Any- 
one who  has  ever  been  near  to  asafoetida  iu  the  bazaai's  or  on  the 
wharves,  is  not  likely  to  forget  the  overpowering  sensation.  The 
Persians  themselves  do  not  appear  to  understand  or  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  medicinal  properties  of  the  gum,  but  it  constitutes 
a  remunerative  export.   Liquorice  also  grows  wild  everywhere. 

The  number  of  plants  providing  popular  or  serviceable  dyes  is 
also  considerable.  Inditrn  is  grown  in  the  south-west,  near  Shushter 
Coloannj;  ^^^^  Dizful.  antl  in  Laristan,  and  is  n>»*d  in  the  dyeing  of 
T^*"  cotton,  and  also  (mixed  with  henna)  in  tlu*  colouring  of 
beards.  The  latter  plant,  consisting  of  thr  pulverised  leaf  of  the  Lnm^ 
mmia  hiennUf  is  cultivated  near  Yezd  and  Kerman,  and  is  said  to 
contain  five  or  six  times  more  dye  stuff  than  any  other  specimen. 
A  decoction  therefiwrn  is  in  wide  use  throoghout  the  East  for  the 
beautifying  of  the  beard,  hair,  and  nails;  and  I  entertain  to  this 
hour  admiring  recollections  of  the  superb  scarlet  beard  of  Mirsa 
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Abbas  Khan,  foimerly  Britisb  Agent  at  Meshed.  Nor  has  the 
memory  of  the  Shah's  red-tailed  chargers,  paraded  dnring  his  first 
visit  to  Eiierland  in  1873,  yet  faded  from  the  public  mind,  ^fadd*  r- 
roots,  hatirnii  IVuui  Yozdand  Bujnurd,  and  gail  nutt*  from  tlie  oak  of 
Kurdistan,  innsf,  be  included  among  the  valuable  jiruductt?,  although 
the  lann'ntal)le  introduction  of  aniline  dyes  has  diminished  alike 
the  growth  of  and  the  demand  for  native  colouring  materials, 
«  In  catalogaing  the  vegetable  products  of  Iran,  I  must  not 
omit  the  carious  substance  known  as  gez,  and  popularly  identified 
„  with  the  manna  of  Holy  Writ,  which,  although  alleged  to 
'^^'^  be  the  deposit  of  an  insect,  is  yet  found  upon  the  bruiches 
and  leaves  of  trees,  particularly  of  the  ffez  or  tamarisk,  flourishing 
chiefly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Isfahan.  Chardin  was  evidently 
Fomevvhat  duhioii.s  jis  to  the  origin  and  character  of  tliL>  production, 
of  which  he  ?>|joke  as  follows; — 

The  leaves  of  this  tree  about  Isfahan  do  in  summer  drop  tliis 
liquid  Manna,  which  they  pretend  is  not  Dew  but  the  Sweat  of  the  Tree 
congeided  upon  the  Leaf.  In  the  morning  yon  may  see  the  ground  that 
lies  under  it  perfectly  flat  and  greasy  with  it. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  fje-:  is  a  wliite,  glutinous  isiib^itance,  not  un- 
like honey,  and  is  said  to  be  dejwsited  in  flakes  on  the  leaves  of  the 
tamarisk  bush  by  a  small,  pale-green  insect.'  It  is  gathered  in  the 
early  moniing  by  the  natives,  who  go  out  with  hvmd  earthenwnn* 
vessels  or  baskets,  and  shake  the  boughs  over  them.  Carefully 
scraped  oif  the  leaves,  it  takes  the  form  of  a  white  paste.  It  is 
more  commonly,  however,  made  into  a  sweetmeat  called  gezowjeHn^ 
with  the  addition  of  almonds  and  pistachios,  being  sometimes  boiled 
along  with  the  leave??,  and  allowed  to  harden  into  a  species  of 
grreenish  cake.  I  frequently  tasted  it,  and,  huuifh  closrging  to 
(he  paUite,  lound  it  decidedly  agreeable,  resembling  a  superior  and 
less  sticky  form  of  novf/at. 

In  the  interi(»r  of  the  country  the  descriptions  of  my  journeys 
will  have  acquainted  my  readers  with  the  fact  that,  with  the  excep- 
Timber     ^'^'^        occaslonal  straggling  row  of  Lombardy  poplars, 
^  '     and,  in  ancient  towns  or  places  of  resort,  of  venerable 
cJienars  or  planes,  but  little  timber  is  to  be  seen.   The  patches 

'  This  i"!  flenipfl  by  «nnip  nutliorities,  who  maintain  tliat  tin'  .^substance  is  not 
an  aniiniil  but  a  NCLrt  t.il'le  secretion,  and  that  it  exu<l(  s  from  the  plant.  A  jmim 
this  is  more  probable.  It  is  found  not  only  on  the  tamarisk^  but  also  in  dillerent 
places  on  the  hid  (willow),  hhar  (thorn),  and  bclut  (oak). 
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or  clumps  of  green  that  occaeionallj-  meet  and  entrance  the  eye, 
are  almost  without  exception  orchards.  Konar  trees  in  Arabiatan, 
cypresses  at  Shiraz,  groves  of  dwarf  oak  in  the  moontains  of  the 

soutli  and  west,  convspomlin'jr  with  the  juniper  ot*  the  Khorasan 
raiif.'"!'^.  walnut  and  iimlU'riy  trees,  are  almost  the  only  otlier  timber 
enrouiiieit  ti  in  a  jouniey  of  perhaps  a  thousand  miles.  On  the 
other  hand,  in  less  frequented  parts,  which  the  traveller  probably 
misses  altogether,  there  is  a  growth  as  astonishing  as  the  more 
ubiquitous  dearth.  The  rich,  humid  valleys  of  the  Caspian  belt, 
and  the  lower  slopes  of  the  Elburz  range  rising  therefirom,  produce 
timbers  of  great  variety  and  value,  some  of  which  are  well  adapted 
for  ship-building.  Here  the  ill-starred  Englishman,  John  Elton, 
made  his  abortive  attempt  at  a  Persian  navy  in  the  service  of  Nadir 
Shah.  Boxwood  has  existt  d  in  abundance  in  this  re^jfion.  and  has 
been  exported  in  some  quantity  to  Astrakliaii  for  liosiov  on  the 
Don,  and  even  to  Liverpciol.  Tint  no  system  or  science  of  forestry 
exists,  and  owing  to  the  absence  of  regulation  the  supply  has  been 
well  nigh  extirpated.  Among  tlie  other  trees  that  are  here  met 
with  are  the  oak,  ash,  beech,  elm,  alder,  cherry,  and  thorn — all,  or 
nearly  all  belonging  to  the  deciduous  class. 

A  Persian  garden  bears  no  resemblance  to  its  European  name- 
sake.   There  are  no  trim  parterres,  no  dose-shaven  sward,  no 
pattern  or  arrangement,  no  comelv  borders.    The  flower 

Flowers        1     1    •       1      •  f.    1      1    *  •  1 

aiidgur-  beds  in  the  inner  courts  of  tlie  liouses  are  promiscuously 
d«i«  filled  witli  blossoiniiiLT  plants,  and  the  hirger  gardens  are 

tangled  wildernesses  intcrstctcd  with  irrigation  ditches.  But  for 
what  they  lack  in  method  they  atone  in  luxuriance,  and  their 
lieaoty  in  the  flowering  of  the  spring  cannot  be  too  greatly  extolled. 
The  iierfumed  blossoms  of  Iran  have  been  sung  in  many  an  ode 
and  stansa ;  and  who  has  not  read  of  the  roses  of  Gnlistan  Qiterally, 
Hose-garden),  and  of  tbe  gardens  and  nightingales  of  Shiraz  9 
Wild  flowers  are  even  more  riotous  in  their  abundance,  and  in 
springtime  the  drab  and  desolate  plains  of  winter  burst  into  a 
transient  eflon'  of  rolonr  and  lraLn*ance.  From  tlie  fiir-t'amed 
Persian  roses  is  extracted  the  rose-water  that  is  celebrated  through- 
out the  East. 

The  fruits  of  Europe  and  of  Asia  meet  and  fraternise  upon 
Persian  soil.  In  the  natural  hot-bed  of  the  Caspian  belt,  many  of 
the  former,  as  vines^  plums,  hops,  raspberries,  apples,  and  pears, 
grow  wild,  bat  are  valueless  in  this  state.   The  least  culttvatiou 
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will  produce  melons  (reported  to  be  the  finest  in  the  world,  two  of 
which  are  aometimes  a  load  for  a  aingle  beast  of  burden),  nectarines, 
peaches,  apricots  (of  which  when  dried  there  is  a  lai^ 
export  to  the  Cancasaa  and  to  Russia),  oranges,  pome- 
granates, cherries,  tamarinds,  mulberries,  magnificent  qoinoes,  figs, 
pistachios,  almonds.    Dates  an-  groi^ni  to  a  considerable  extent 
upon  the  shores  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  are  the  source  oi  an  im- 
portant trade  both  to  tho  Ka^t  and  West,  altliough  tlie  size  and 
productivenesa  of  the  Persian  date  gi'oves  do  not  equal  those  of 
Basrah  in  the  delta  of  the  Tigris.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Eudbar, 
on  the  road  between  llesht  and  Teheran,  and  on  the  confines  of 
the  province  of  Gilan,  there  is  an  isolated,  but  plentiful  cultivation 
of  the  olive.   This  industry  sapports  the  people  of  forty-three 
villages,  owning  from  80,000  to  100,000  trees,  whose  yield  is  on 
an  average  6-0  lbs.  of  olives  per  tree  per  annum  or,  roughly,  a  gross 
auuual  produce  of  750, OUU  lbs.    Every  olive  tree  is  subject  to  a 
government  tax  nt  ;il)()iit  ]^d.    The  process  of  extracting  the  oil  i> 
80  clumsy  and  laborious  that  a  great  deal  is  wasted,  and  the 
residue  has  hitherto  been  used  chietly  for  the  manufacture  of 
a  coarse  soap.    The  olives  are  gathered  in  the  late  autumn,  and 
are  at  once  stored  in  a  kind  of  large  bin,  where  they  are  left 
to  ferment  till  the  early  spring,  when  they  are  spread  ont  to 
dry  on  the  flat  housetops.    When  perfectly  dried,  they  are  again 
packed  till  they  ferment,  and,  after  this  second  fermentation,  they 
are  trodden  by  men  somewhat  after  the  fashion  in  which  grapes 
are  trodden  in  the  winepress.    They  are  then  boiled,  and  crushed 
in  a  sort  ot  press  between  Hat  stones,  beneath  which  is  a  rece])taclt' 
for  the  oil.    The  ultimate  refuse  is  used  as  manure.     The  value  of 
the  oil  after  a  good  harvest  is  2  Iram       2d.)  per  bottle  of  2  lbs, 
at  Kesht  or  Teheran ;  after  a  bad  harvest  it  rises  sometimes  to 
5  kranSf  or  3«.   In  May  1889,  a  monopoly  for  the  purchase  and 
working  of  all  the  olives  of  northern  Persia  was  granted  by  the 
Shah  to  two  Russian  merchants  of  Baku,  and  it  is  understood  that 
they  are  about  to  introduce  the  best  European  methods  of  pressing 
and  refining  the  oil. 

Next  T  come  to  the  fruit  of  the  vine,  which  in  various  forms, 
and  usually  the  least  innocuous,  has  played  a  large  part  in  the  life 

and  trade  of  the  lVi*sians  of  all  aj^rs.    As  an  article  uf 
The  vine  ^  -  n       i  i  •  i 

present  commerce,  grapes  are  cbieny  sola  m  a  dry  state, 

the  Persian  kishmiah  or  raisins  finding  a  large  sale  in  Knssia  sad 
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Turkey.   In  regard  to  this  branch  of  export,  there  was  an  irreoon- 

cilable  diflTerence  in  the  figures  of  my  different  returns.  From  one 
source  I  learnt  that  200,000  cases  go  anniuilly  to  llussia  from  the 
north,  with  an  average  value  of  over  140,000/. ;  on  the  other  hand, 
I  find  the  total  stated  m  the  exports  of  1888-9  as  equivalent  to 
45,000/.,  a  discrepancy  which  I  cannot  explain.  From  the  south 
the  fresh  gi'apes  of  Shiraz  are  sometimes  packed  in  cotton-wool 
and  sent  to  India.  Throughout  the  country  this  firult  is  veiy 
abundant,  and  is  met  with  in  many  varieties.  In  most  native 
bazaars  I  found  that  good  grapes  could  be  purchased  for  prices 
varying  from  a  fraction  of  a  farthing  to  1^.  per  lb. 

It  is,  however,  in  its  manufactured  state  that  I  desire  more 
especially  to  speak  of  the  fruit  of  the  Pei-sian  vine,  which  i'roni 
Peraittn  time  immemorial  has  conti  ibuted  to  the  merriment  of  a 
^Ji^"  naturally  hilarious  people.  Over  2,000  years  ago  we 
bibbew  have  the  testimony  of  the  excellent  Herodotus  that  the 
Persians  were  much  addicted  to  the  consumption  of  wine,'  fortified 
by  the  delicious  story  that  they  were  accustomed  to  deliberate, 
first  drunk  and  afterwards  sober ;  whilst,  if  by  accident  the  initial 
process  was  reversed,  they  made  amends  by  reopening  the  discus- 
sion in  the  proper  phase  of  intoxicBtion.  Jn  modem  times  we  can 
cite  the  witness  of  a  number  of  credible  authorities  as  to  both  the 
potency  and  the  popularity  of  the  native  beverage.  Thus  spoke 
the  incomparable  Herbert : — 

Now  concerning  the  Natives,  the  zone  they  li\e  in  makes  them 
tawny ;  the  wine  cheerful ;  opium  salacious.  The  Women  paint ;  the 
Men  love  arms;  all  affect  Poetry ;  what  the  Qrape  inflames,  the  Law 
allays,  and  example  bridles.  ...  At  meals  they  are  the  merriest  men. 
alive.  ^  No  people  in  the  world  have  better  stomachs,  drink  more 
freely,  or  more  afiect  voracity ;  yet  they  are  harmlessly  merry,  a 
mixture  of  meat  and  mirth  excellently  becoming  them. 

Tavemier  wrote : — 

They  say  that  the  wine  of  Isfahan  is  cold  upon  the  stomach,  but 
that  it  fumes  into  the  liead.  For  its  coldness  upon  the  stomach  I  can 
s<iy  little  ;  but  I  know  it  will  warm  the  head  if  a  man  takes  too  much 
of  it. 

Tlie  history  of  the  later  Sefavi  sovereigns,  as  related  by 
Tavemier,  Ohardin,  Olearius,  Le  Bmn,  and  other  contemporary 
travellers,  is  little  else  than  the  record  of  mingled  debaucheiy  and 

*  Lib.  i.,  cap.  133 :  tftv^  81  xa^ra  vpMwImu, 
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intoxication,  the  king  being  babitually  ' dnink,  and  insisting  on 
making  his  guests  and  courtiers  share  his  oigies.  Chardin,  wlio 
porfced  that  Persian  wine  was  made  in  his  day  in  Georgia,  .Vrmenuk 
Media,  Hyrcania,  Shiraz,  and  Yezd,  remarked  : — 

Wine  and  intoxicating  Litjuors  are  forbidden  the  MohammedaoH  ; 
yet  there  is  scarce  atiy  one  that  does  not  drink  of  some  sort  of  strong 
liquor.  The  CourtierB,  Gentlemen,  and  Rakes  drink  wine ;  and  as 
they  all  use  it  as  a  remedy  against  sorrow,  and  that  one  Part  drink  it 
to  put  them  to.  sleeps  and  the  other  to  warm  and  make  them  meny  ; 
they  generally  drink  the  strongest  and  most  heady,  and  if  it  does  not 
make  them  presently  drunk,  they  say  :  What  wine  is  this  1  It  <ioea 
not  oause  mirth. 

Tlie  last-named  idiosyncrasy  remains  a  eliaracteristic  of  the 
Persian  to  this  day.  He  is  not  a  tippler,  but  a  toper;  not  a 
drinker,  but  a  drunkard.  He  sees  no  virtue  in  the  mean,  and  no 
degradation  in  excess.  That  if  a  man  drinks  at  all,  he  may  as  well 
get  drank,  is  his  argument,  the  sole  pleasure  in  drinking  consisting 
in  intoxication.  There  is  an  old  Persian  saying  that  There  is  as  much 
sin  in  a  ghiss  as  in  a  flagon ;  and  certainly  such  Persians  as  I  met, 
who  were  content  to  be  regarded  as  transgressors  in  this  respect, 
profited  by  the  agreeable  latitude  of  this  convivial  canon. 

Persia  possrsses  at  jirescnt  several  vinta«^t*s  of  good,  and  one 
r)r  two  of  very  superior,  repute.  The  three  principal  zones  of  the 
^^f^^O\  vine  are  :  Azerbaijan  in  the  north-west,  IShiraz  in  the  south, 
nuuiuft^  and  Khorasan  in  the  north-east  ;  and  the  chief  centres  of 
manufacture  are:  Shiraz,  IsfiJum,  Kazvin,  Ilamiidan, 
E8man,  and  Yezd.'  I  also  tasted  local  vintages  at  Kuchan, 
Meshed,  Shahrud,  and  Teheran.  The  wine  of  Shiraz  has  by  far 
the  greatest  foreign  as  well  as  native  celebrity,  being  of  the  quality 
of  an  old  sherry,  and,  particularly  after  being  kept  for  a  few  years, 
constitutes  an  excellent  beverage.'*  Its  price  is  ridiculously  cheap. 
In  ordiiiarv  seasons  it  costs  about  id.  a  bottit.',  and  is  sold  in  the 
couutrv  at  Sd.  to  lOd.  a  bottle  within  the  vear.  The  wine  of 
Hamadan  resembles  a  hock,  and  costs  only  2ci.  a  bottle  to  produce, 
although,  owing  to  the  expense  of  transport  and  middlemen,  it  is 

'  (imt'lin.  in  1771  {Hutoirr  (h-.-i  Jh'ctmrerf^*,  vol.  ii  .  pp.  U-S).  ^]»^ke  ol  wine 
as  beinjf  mamifact ure<l  in  Gil;in  and  Mazanderan  from  th»*  wild  gmpo. 

'  For  the  method  of  nmnuf  at  ture,  ride  Wills,  Itt  the  Land  of  the  Lmh  and  tkt 
SuH,  cap.  xxi.  Tavernicr,  in  1 666,  gave  the  annual  mannfiutore  of  SMiax  wlnt  as 
200,026  nMnM,  or  4,125  tans  of  SOO  pinto  each. 
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sold  for  ten  times  that  amount  in  Teheran.   Isfiihan  mann&ettirea 

two  moderate  varieties,  a  white  wine  with  a  ^luscat  tlavuur,  and  a 
stroHfir  red  wine  of  the  nature  ot"  port.  The  Yezd  wine  is  said  to 
bo  of  very  delicate  Havour,  the  Kennaii  wine  to  be  strong  ainl 
rough.  Telieran  produces  a  nasty  wine^  somewhat  resembUng 
3urgruudy ;  but  tlie  entire  vintage  is  tbrtnnately  absorbed  in  local 
consnmption.  The  PersianB  themselves  are  prohibited  by  the  law 
from  making  either  wine  or  spiritB,  although  the  right  of  private 
manufacture  appears  to  be  conceded  to  a  few  great  families.  The 
kidnstry  is  almost  entirely  in  the  hands  of  Europeans,  Armenians, 
Parsis,  and  Jews ;  but  the  appliances  employed  are  of  the  rudest 
description,  and  adulteration  is  resorted  to  on  a  very  large  scale. 
The  export  of  Persian  wine  is  at  present  ver\'  triflinof ;  but,  looking 
to  tile  facilities  and  cheapness  of  manufacture,  as  well  as»  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  suitable  markets,  the  industry  appears  to  be  one 
that  is  both  capable  of  extension  and  deserving  of  encouragement, 
even  if  we  do  not  contemplate  v  r  sitting  down  over  a  London^ 
fAl|]^Wh  fhft  rtiannaainn  Of  *  tha  yeilow  Weeping  of  the  Shiraa 
yinft-'  The  Shah  seems  to  be  of  the  same  opinion,  though  perhaps 
ibr  more  selfish  reasons,  having  granted  a  concession  to  some 
Europeans  for  the  sole  manufacture  of  wines  and  alcohols  through- 
out the  Persian  doniinioii?  in  1889,  frnni  which  he  was  to  receive 
an  annual  revenue  «>f  7.<"H)/.,  and  which  has  since  been  brought 
out  by  a  company  at  iii  iissels  entitled  Societe  Generale  du  Com- 
merce et  Industrie  de  la  Perse. 

Although  the  Persians  are  stendy  interdicted  by  the  Koran 
f^m  the  consumption  of  alcoholic  liquors,  yet  in  pursuit  of  their 
Spiritooas  maxim  that  if  drink  is  indulged  in  at  all,  it  had  better 
liquors  |^  drink,  they  consume  large  quantities  of  abomin- 
able spirits,  which,  indeed,  they  prefer  in  the  '  neat '  state  to  the 
choicest  of  wines.  It  is  a  mistake  ever  to  hand  to  a  Pereian  a 
brandy  llnsk,  at  least  if  you  exi:)ect  to  see  any  portion  of  its 
contents  ag-ain.  li'uhi.  or  arrack,  a  spirituous  product  of  the  grape 
with  aromatic  tlavouring,  is  very  popular;  but  the  estimate  of  the 
annual  consumption  of  wines  and  arrack  in  Persia  as  8,000,000 
gallons,  and  of  the  duties  on  wine  and  spirits  brought  into  Teheran 
as  25,000^.  per  annum,  which  was  given  in  the  prospectus  of  the 
Concession,  was  purely  chimerical.  Another  favourite  intoxicant 
is  havij,  a  preparation  from  hempseed,  which  is  used  both  for 
smoking  and  drinking.    Although  I  do  not  desire  to  advocate  the 
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extended  production  of  these  odious  concoctions,  yet  I  imagine 
that  the  mannfactare  of  such  spiritnous  liquors  as  are  oonsnmed 
in  neighbouring  countries,  particularly  Russia,  and  in  the  last 
resort  of  spirits  of  wine,  Jiii^^iit  also  become  a  protitable  item  of 
commerce. 

In  the  animal  world  and  in  animal  products,  Persia  can  boast, 
if  not  of  many,  at  least  of  exceptional,  sources  of  wealth.  The 
Animals:  native  breed  of  horses  is  widely  known  throughout  the 
^^^^  East.  Three  types  are,  indeed,  obtainable  in  different 
parts  of  the  country :  the  Turkoman,  filmed  for  its  powers  of  en- 
durance, although  not  perhaps  for  its  symmetry,  in  the  north ; 
the  Arab,  originally  im])orted  and  constantly  recruited  from  the 
opposite  coast  of  tbt^  (iulf,  iii  the  houth  ;  and  the  Persian,  which 
is  orig^inally  a  cross  between  other  strains.  The  Persian  horse  is 
thicker  and  sturdier  tiian  the  Turkoman,  and  makes  an  excellent 
cavalr}'  horse  or  rough  hack.  At  certain  seasons  of  the  year  few 
steamers  sail  from  Busrah  to  Bombay  without  conveying  large 
equine  cargoes,  which,  haying  cost  sums  varying  from  8^.  to  20/. 
apiece  in  the  country,  realise  a  very  considerable  profit  in  the 
Indian  market.  In  Persia  itself  the  animal  most  frequently  en- 
countered is  that  denominated  the  yahn,  a  very  serviceable  beast, 
which  can  be  procured  for  insignificant  prices.  The  Persians,  who, 
from  the  days  of  Herodotus  downwards,  have  been  bom  riders, 
take  great  pride  in  their  horses,  which  they  tend  with  the  utmost 
care,  and  diliofently  swathe  in  felt  wrappings  at  night.' 

Better  known  even  than  the  horses,  are  the  mules  of  Persia. 
These  excellent  animals,  although  of  no  great  size,  being  far  in- 
^  ^  ferior  in  this  respect  to  the  Spanish  type,  are  possessed 
of  extraordinary  strength  and  endnrance.  Burdened 
with  a  load  of  fifom  250  to  350  lbs.,  or  with  an  average  of  8  cwt., 
they  will  march  at  the  rate  of  three  and  a  half  to  four  miles  sn 
hour  for  distances  of  twenty-five  to  thirty  miles  in  the  day,  for 
days,  and  almost  for  weeks  at  a  time.  The  chief  breed  in  zoues 
are  the  districts  of  Isfahan,  Rliiraz,  and  Kazenin  in  the  centre  and 
.s<juth,  the  Baklitiari  country  lying  between  Istahan  and  Shusliter, 
and  the  mountainous  tract  to  the  north  of  Sbushter  and  Dizful. 
Scarcely  a  year  passes  in  which  officers  of  the  Indian  Army  are 
not  despatched  to  Persia  with  a  commission  to  purchase  sevenJ 

'  On  tbe  sabject  of  Peisian  hor»es,  rid^  C.  J.  Wills,  Jn  the  Land  qf  the  Iam 
Mid  the  Sun,  pp.  104-6 ;  JPmia  tu  it     cup.  zxlx. 
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Imiidred  miiles,  the  average  price  of  wliich  is  from  121,  to  201.  in 

the  native  market,  although,  if  it  he  true,  as  I  have  heard,  that 
each  animal  so  purchased  costs  the  Indian  Government  50/.  by  the 
time  that  it  is  delivered  at  Lahore,  I  can  scarcely  de<^(Til>e  the 
process  as  an  economical  one.  and  cannot  help  wondentig  why 
rearing  establishments  are  not  instituted  on  a  larger  scale  in  India 
itself.  In  the  Bakhtiari  country  the  breeding  of  males  is  an 
object  of  great  care  and  solicitude.  Donkey  stallions  and  mares 
are  kept  for  this  exdnsive  pnrpoee,  the  former  being  neither  used 
aa  beasts  of  burden  nor  allowed  to  mix  with  their  own  species. 

Of  the  powerful  one-hnmped  camel  of  Kborasan,  I  have  spoken 
in  my  chapter  on  that  province.  He  will  not  travel  so  quickly  or 
so  far  as  a  horse  or  a  mule,  but  he  will  carrj*  double  the 
burden,  viz.,  GOO  lbs.,  and  proceed  at  the  rate  of  twenty 
miles  a  day.  The  ordinary  and  inferior  camel,  which  constitntes 
the  bulk  of  most  caravans,  will  carry  400  lbs.  and  march  fifteen 
miles  per  diem. 

The  Bonthem  shores  of  the  Caspian  and  the  rivers  there  flow- 
ing into  the  sea  are  richly  stocked  with  fish,  principally  sturgeon 
and  sterlet,  the  export  of  which,  both  in  dried  state  and  in 
caviar,  is  in  the  hands  of  a  Russian,  who  pays  a  very 
large  annual  price  for  the  monopoly,  and  is  said  to  make  a  hand- 
some profit  from  his  speculation.  Polak.  some  years  ago.  estinjated 
the  annual  productioii  of  caviar  in  the  Caspian  fisheries  as  G87 
tons,  at  the  rate  of  1,000  fif^h  to  a  ton. 

Skins  and  hides  are  exported  in  large  quantities  to  Baghdad 
and  Russia  from  Khorasan,  Isfahan,  Shiraz,  and  Hamadan.  At 
Shiraz  is  produced  a  native  equivalent  to  the  curled 
^  Bokharan  lambskin  of  Kara  Kul,  near  the  Oxus,  denomi- 
nated in  Europe  Astrakhan.  The  quality  is  not  so  fine  as  the 
Central  Asian  skin,  but  it  is  very  extensively  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  the  Persian  kolahy  or  conical  headdress.  Hamadan  is  the 
scene  of  the  principal  tanneries  aud  leather  factories  of  I'ersia,  and 
there  the  material  known  in  Europe  as  Russian  leather  is  said  to 
have  been  originally  prepared. 

An  increasing  amount  of  sheeps'  wool  and  of  goats'  hair  is  now 
being  exported  from  Persia.    The  chief  areas  of  production  are 
Khorasan,  Fare  and  Jjaristan,  Azerbaijan,  Kermanshah  and 
Kurdistan.  Of  these  the  Khorasan  flocks,  especially  those 
of  Tnrbat-i-Haideri,  and  of  the  nomad  tribes  on  the  Perso-A^han 
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border,  give  the  best  wool.    Sel)zewar  is  tlie  local  centre  of  Uiis 
trade,  which  is  in  the  hands  of  Armemand,  and  which  amaants 
to  an  annual  export  of  10,000  to  12,000  bales  of  190  lbs.  each.>  A 
good  deal  of  this  wool  now  comes,  vid  Rassia,  to  England.    It  is 
yefy  thiok  and  long,  but  as  exported  is  ooarse  and  uncleaned.  The 
best  goats*  hair  is  that  pfodnced  by  a  species  of  Angoni,  in  the  neigh- 
bourliood  of  Birjand.    It  is  used  lor  the  Diannfncture  of  shawls,  and 
is  also  exported,  rift  the  Tlnlf  and  Bomljay,  to  England.    The  total 
annual  woul-cix>p  of  JVisia  was  given  to  me  as  1,750,000  Tahriii 
nui7i8  or  halmans^  i.e.  5,078  tons. 

In  passing  to  the  mineral  resources  of  Persia,  I  am  approaching 
a  subject  upon  which  has  hitherto,  been  expended  a  good  deal  both 
Uinttral  of  loose  Statement  and  of  vagne  conjecture,  bat  an 
^'^^"^''^  authoritative  opinion  as  to  which  is  only  now  for  the  first 
time  ooming  within  the  range  of  possibility.^  In  the  early  years 
of  the  century  Malcolm  flew  to  one  extreme  when  he  wrote : 

*  Persia  does  not  abound  in  valuable  iiiiiierals  ;  iron  and  lead  how- 
ever, are  found  in  muny  parts  '  ;  a  verdict  the  depi*eciatory  charac- 
ter of  which  is  falsified  even  by  the  pages  of  ( 'hai'din  1  -5U  years 
before.    Half  a  century  later,  Polak,  at  the  other  extreme,  writes : 

*  Scarcely  any  country  of  the  earth  can  vie  with  Persia  as  to  riches 
in  metals,  especially  copper.  Its  unbounded  wealth  in  coal,  iron, 
and  copper  deposits  only  awaits  exploration  in  order  to  set  on  foot 
a  mighty  industry/  It  is  between  these  two  extremes  that  the 
historian  of  to-day  will  be  disposed  to  seek,  and  will  find,  the  truth. 

Traces  of  mining  operations  have  been  discovered  in  many  parts 
of  Persia,  that  can  only  be  referred  to  a  period  anterior  to  the  A  mb 
conquest,  even  if  we  hesitate  to  what  preceding  epoch  to 
assign  them.    In  post-medieval  times,  it  was  to  Shah 
Abbas  the  Great  that  Persia  owed  the  iirst  serious  attempt  to 

*  VieLe  Miscellaneous  Series  u£  F.  0.  Reports,  No.  114,  ISSS;  and  Aunnal 
BoriM,  No.  M,  1892. 

*  The  bibliography  of  Pemian  mlDenlogy  it  as  onmll  as  the  sabject  itaelf  is 
laige.  I  can  only  mention :  G.  Melgtinoff,  Dm  gudlicke  Uf0f  det  £(i*j^*ehm  Mttrm, 

1868;  J.  K.  Polak  (1865),  Pertu/u,  dn»  Landund  $eine  Bt  wohtirr.  vol.  ii.  pp.  174-8; 
A.  Herbert,  Onumrrcxnl  RfpnTts  of  the  P.  O.,  Ko.  18,  ISSC,;  Pr.  E.Tietze,  *OnTh»» 
Soil  and  Geolo^'icil  Constitution  of  I'ersia,"  Mitihed.  drr  k.  uiul  k.  Geogmph, 
6e*ell9chaft  in  Wien^  1886,  pp.  515-23,  561-75 ;  Dr.  E.  Tit^tze, '  Mioemlreichthiiincr 
Persiens,'  Tear  JMt  ^  Imji.  Vienna,  1889;  iL  H.  Schindler, 

'Neiie  Aogabeu  Qber  d.  Minenlreichtfaamer  Penlens,*  Fmr  Beok^  Yieniia,  1881 ; 
•Aq8  d.  NoTdwwOioheti  Penien/ j^Mf ,  1882;  'Die  G^egend  xwiflcheo  Sabmrnnd 
Xesehed,'  iMd,  1886. 
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utilise  her  mineral  wealth,  his  attentbn,  according  to  Ohardin, 
having  been  drawn  to  the  presence  of  valuable  metflJs  beneath  the 
Boil  by  the  abundant  outflow  of  mineral  waters.   Chardin  spoke 

of  iron,  steel,  hniss  (i.e.  copper),  and  lead,  as  the  minerals  most 
worked,  and  specified  silver  mines  at  Kervsm  in  the  Slinli  Kuh,  four 
leacTTies  from  Isfahan,  near  Kerman.  and  in  Ma/.anderan ;  iron 
mines  in  Hyrcaiiia  (i.e.  Ma/anderan).  South  Afedia  (i.e.  ivurdistan), 
Parthia  and  Bactria;  copper  mines  at  San,  in  iiactria,  and  near 
Kazvin ;  lead  mines  near  Kerman  and  Yezd»  the  latter  containing 
a  large  proportion  of  silver ;  naphtha  springs  in  Mazanderan  and 
CbaldflBa  (i.e.  Arabistan) ;  and  turquoise  mines  near  Nishapur  and 
Finuknh.  Of  Persian  steel  he  said  that  it  was  *  full  of  sulphur, 
very  fine,  with  a  mighty  thin  and  delicate  grain,  very  lasting,  but 
brittle  as  glass.'  But  of  the  Persians  as  mining  pros  {sectors  or 
engineers,  he  entertained  a  very  poor  opinion,  for  he  declared : 
'they  are  too  slothful  to  make  any  discoveries.'  * 

About  the  same  inne  or  a  little  earlier  fcirc.  1U.">0),  Tavernier 
(who  appears  to  iiave  provided  Chardin  with  some  of  his  material, 
the  same  passages  occuning  almost  vaifoHm  in  the  two  authors) 
wrote: — 

Of  late  several  copper  mines  have  been  found  out  ol  which  the 
Natives  make  aU  sorts  of  Kitchen  Household  Stuff.  Thdr  lead  comes 
from  Kerman,  their  Iron  and  Steel  from  Korssan  and  Kasbin.  Their 
steel  is  very  fine  with  a  smooth  grain,  and  grown  very  bard  in  the 
water,  but  it  is  as  Brittle  as  Glass.  There  an  also  some  mines  of  Gold 
and  Silver  in  Persia,  wherein  it  appears  that  they  have  anciently 
wrought.  Shah  Abbas  also  try'd  again,  but  found  his  expenoe  to  be 
more  than  his  profit,  whence  it  is  become  a  Fh>verb  in  Persia,  '  The 
silver  mines  of  Kerven,  where  tliey  spend  ten  to  get  nine,'  which  is 
the  reAson  that  all  the  gold  and  mlver  of  Persia  comes  out  of  foreign 
countries.* 

We  hear  little  more  of  the  niinejs  of  Persia  till  the  days  of 
Nadir  Shah,  when  that  adventurous  monai*ch,  in  pursuit  of  his 
designs  of  universal  conquest  by  land  and  sea,  and  particularly  of 
naval  ascendency  on  the  Caspian,  established  an  iron  foundry 
near  Amol  in  Mazanderan,  where  he  cast  cannon-balls  and  bomb* 
shells,  forged  horse-shoes,  and  contemplated  the  manufacture  of 
anchors  for  his  ships.*   In  the  first  quarter  of  the  present  century 

•  Trtrri  l*  (edit.  Lloyd),  vol.  ii.  aip.  vii.  •  Trarel*,  hk,  iv.  cap,  i.  p.  143. 

«  J.  Hanway,  Hidirieal  Aectnmt,  etc.,  vd.  f.  p.  28S.  Coiupiire  W.  It  Hokues, 
/SkH0k0$o»09  QunnM  Skprot,  p  164. 
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Abbas  Mirza,  who  with  a  somewhat  iiighty  temper  appears  to 
have  oombined  a  genuine  interest  in  his  country's  regeneratioii,  at 
the  same  time  that  he  introdiioed  English  tmiforms,  officers,  drill 
and  weapons  at  Tabriz,  encotiraged  English  mining  experiments 
in  Azerbaijan.   About  the  year  1810,  an  Englishman  named 
Williamson  opened  some  extensive  copper  mines  in  the  district  of 
Sheikh  der  Aband  near  Turkomanchai,  but  was  obligee]  to  abandon 
them  as  a  failure  ;  owinsr.  as  one  writer  alleg»'s,  to  the  jealousy  of 
Abbas  ^lirza.'    In  1815,  Ca})tain  Mouteith  waa  commissioned  by 
the  Prince  to  report  on  the  best  locality  for  iix)n  works,  and 
decided  in  favour  of  Dombre,  south  of  the  Aras  (Araxes),  and 
Masarud,  saying,  *In  no  part  of  the  world  did  we  conceive  it 
possible  that  a  greater  abundance  of  iron  ore  should  exist  than  in 
the  Karadagh  range  of  mountains.    For  many  farBokhs  the  soil 
appears  to  consist  of  no  other  stone.'   Finally,  in  1836,  Sir  H. 
Lindsay*Bethune  brought  out  a  steam  engine  and  a  number  of 
skilled  workmen  from  England,  and  sank  a  very  large  sum  of  money 
in  the  attempt  to  work  both  the  cop])er  and  iron  mines  of  Kai  adnsrh, 
apparently  without  any  satisfactory  results.-     Brass  cannon  were, 
however,  at  this  and  earlier  periods  cast  from  Persian  metal  in  the 
citadel  at  Tabriz. 

In  the  present  i-eign,  as  knowledge  has  become  more  widely 
diffused,  and  as  European  methods  and  appliances  have  slowly 
Modern  ex-  p^rcobited  to  Persia,  morc  numerous  though  deplorably 
pioitotion  ill  1  pe rfect  attempts  have  been  made  to  exploit  the  mineral 
wealth  of  the  country,  particularly  in  coal  and  copper ;  while  the 
natural  vanity  of  the  Persians,  inflamed  by  the  iiKjuiries  or  eulo- 
<^nums  of  passing  travellers,  has  disposed  them  to  think  that  their 
native  soil  concealed  an  El  Dorado  of  wealth  whose  s])oiIs  must 
ultimately  fall  into  their  lap.  Most  amusing  stories  are  related  of 
the  mingled  credulity  and  enthusiasm  of  these  deluded  Orientals* 
In  1877  it  was  reported  to  the  Shah  that  an  old  man  of  Kavend,  a 
village  near  Zinjan,  had  found  some  gold.  Some ,  Court  officials 
were  thereupon  sent  to  Kavend  to  examine  the  man,  who  persisted 

•  liipul.  T.  Lninsdi'ii,  Journey  fi'oni  India  to  London. 

*  He  had  leceivetl  the  concession  in  the  lifetime  of  the  precedinj^  Shall.  Copi^K  j 
of  the  Firmans:  1.  from  Fath  .Ali  to  Abbas  Mirzu  and  Bethune;  2.  from  Abba.«  V 
Mlna  to  Bethnne ;  and  3.  from  Mobammed  Mina  to  Betfaime,  are  printed  in  an 
Appendix  to  vol.  ii.  of  O.  Fowler*s  Three  Yernn  {»  Partia,  W.  R.  Holmes  {SkeUket, 

p.  13)  lajs  that  Bethiine  abandoned  the  works  because  of  thedifflcoKyof  obtau* 
ing  xepayment  from  the  Pen^ians  fot  the  original  oatlajr. 
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in  hiB  declarations  tliat  be  htA  fbund  the  ore  in  a  field  while  en* 

f^aiifed  in  agricultural  pursuits.  In  his  excess  of  pleasure,  the  Shah, 
who  already  saw  vistas  of  sturdv"  luimmnli  tstaggeriiig  under  sack- 
fnlsof  nfold  into  his  subterranean  vaults,  despatched  a  superior  officer 
with  a  large  uumber  of  men,  wlio,  it  being  winter  time,  set  about 
clearing  away  the  snow  and  digging  a  large  trench.  Meanwhile 
a  German  prospector  was  engaged  from  Berlin,  bat,  on  his  arrival, 
conld  find  no  gold.  The  original  discoverer  was  then  brought  to 
Teheran,  examined  hj  the  Prime  Minister,  and,  it  is  said,  by  the 
Shah,  and  promised  a  large  bonus  as  well  as  a  pension  if  he  could 
indicate  the  auriferous  locality.  The  poor  old  fellow  had  told  all 
he  knew,  and  no  pension  in  the  world  couhl  rlicit  any  more. 
Small  pieces  of  gf)ld  or  auritt'rous  (juartz  wtM'e  afterwards  discovered, 
bat  the  mountain,  exhausted  with  this  parturition,  \^as  left  alone.' 

An  incident  scarcely  less  droll  happened  in  1885,  when  a  piece 
of  ore  from  Asserbaijan  was  shown  in  the  capital,  and  was  foand 
npon  analysis  to  contain  70  per  cent,  of  silver.  Again  the  Shah 
had  dreams  of  rivalling  the  Lydian  monarch.  Eoar  generals  and 
colonels  were  despatched  to  inspect  the  scene  of  prodnetion. 
T.ater  it  transpired  that  the  specimen  was  a  piece  of  scorias  that 
had  been  stolen  by  one  of  the  guards  from  the  Royal  Mint. 

Finally,  in  the  sprino'  of  1890  was  formed  a  company,  entitled 
*The  Persian  Bank  Mining  iiights  Corporation,*  with  a  capital  of 
Persian  ^  ^O.OOOt  to acquire  and  work  the  mining  rights  conceded 
^^j^^  to  the  newly  established  Imperial  Bank  of  Persia  by  the 
tion  Royal  firman  of  the  preceding  year.  These  rights  in* 
daded  the  monopoly  of  all  snch  iron,  copper,  lead,  mercnry,  coal, 
petroleum,  manganese,  borax,  and  asbestos  mines  as  belonged  to 
the  State  and  had  not  previously  been  ceded  to  other  persons. 
Mines  of  the  precious  metals,  and  of  precious  stones  (e.g.  the 
turquoise  mines  of  Nishapnr,  which  1  liave  described  in  Volume  I., 
and  to  which  1  shall  th*nMi  r  not  again  refer  in  this  chapter)  were 
excluded.  The  term  over  which  the  concession  extends  is  sixty 
years;  it  applies  only  to  those  mines  the  working  of  which  is 
commenced  within  ten  years  of  1 889 ;  and  sixteen  per  cent,  of  the 
net  profits  is  the  share  exacted  by  the  Shah.  Immediately  upon 
the  formation  of  the  company,  a  staff  of  competent  engineers  was 

'  This  story  is  liberally  embroidered  and  ttansmogritied  l>y  Mu'lame  0.  Spr.  na, 
Hommes  et  Chmc*  en  Perte^  cap.  xxviii.  Vide  A.  H.  Schiudier,  Zeil.  d,  iictcll.f, 
Erd*    ^^Km,  vot  xviil. 
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flent  oat  thoronglily  to  prospect  the  oonntiy ;  and  althongh  their 
moYenientB  have  been  to  some  extent  retarded  by  sicknesa,  hj 
the  tn  ing  extremes  of  climate,  which  render  some  parts  of  the 
country  inacoessible  in  winter  and  others  in  siunmer,  and  by  the 

dilatoriness  of  Persian  officials,  yet  their  reports  enable  us  to  fonn 
a  clearer  notion  than  has  ever  yet  bet  n  }X)S8ible  of  the  extent 
and  vnliip  of  Persian  minerals.  It  may  i)e  found  that  in  a  nnmlier 
of  cases,  principally  at  tirst,  the  operations  of  the  company  will 
take  the  form  of  a  joint  agreement  and  working  of  mines  already 
known  and  leased  with  their  present  proprietors  or  lessees ;  the 
Persian  Government  having  excluded  from  the  monopoly  all  snch 
mines  as  were  of  private  property,  or  werd  rented  from  the  State ; 
and  the  majority  of  known  mines  naturally  falling  into  this  cate- 
gory. As  time  passes,  and  new  mines  are  discovered  by  the  pn>- 
spectinsr  pn<rineers.  independent  working  will  become  more  and 
more  !r«  r|iienf  .  Instead  of  recapitulating,  encyclopfediR-^\  i  .  i h  * 
vague  and  unsatisfactory  lists  of  places  at  which  minerals  have  at 
different  times  been  alleged  to  be  found  in  Persia,  1  will  divide 
the  country  into  its  several  metalliferous  zones,  and  will  briefly 
report  what  is  so  far  known  for  certain  of  each. 

The  mineral-producing  zones  of  Persia  are,  roughly  speaking, 
six  in  number :  (1)  The  province  of  Azerbaijan  in  the  north-west ; 

.  ^  (2)  the  northern  and  southern  slopes  of  the  main  Elbnns 
producing  range  between  Rudbar  near  Resht,  and  Astra  bad ;  (3) 
Khoraiiiin  :  (1)  Kerman ;  (5)  the  c^'utI■:ll  distriets  Ix-tween 
Kuni  and  Shimz,  principally  around  Isfahan  and  Nain  :  (())  the 
Persian  Gulf  littoral  and  islands.  J  will  devote  a  few  lines  toeadi 
of  these  in  turn. 

Owing  to  the  severity  of  the  winter  and  the  deep  snow,  the 
province  of  Azerbaijan  has  not  yet  been  investigated  and  reported 
i.Azerbfti>  ^V^^  ^7  company*8  engineers.  About  no  district, 
however,  is  more  information  forthconi i n g  in  the  scattered 
records  of  the  past,  and  of  no  district  is  it  known  with  srreater 
certainty  tliat  its  mineral  ^x>ssession8  are  both  numerous  and  varied. 
Iron,  lead,  and  copper  ores  exist  in  abundance,  and  have  been  fre- 
quently if  unmethodically  worked.  Tlie  richest  district  is  that  of 
Karadagh  in  the  north-east,  where  iron  and  copper  mines  have  both 
been  worked  in  this  century,  by  Europeans  as  well  as  by  natives.' 

*  I  bave  asen  a  report  on  the  mines  cf  Kendagh,  tiMn  befog  worked  bj  Sir 
H.  Lindeay-Bethime,  which  was  sent  by  Dr.  Riaob  to  Sir  J.  McNeill  in  18S7.  He 
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Lead  lias  hoen  continnallv  extracted  from  the  Khalkal  i*egi<)ii,  11. 
f'>i rs'ifiks'  from  Tabriz,  whence  also  copper  and  siiltpetre  haw  been 
derived.  Coal  is  even  now  dug  from  a  8)K)t  four  miles  to  the  north- 
east of  Tabriz.  Bordering  on  Azerbaijan  on  the  sontb-east  is  the 
disfcrict  of  Kbamseh,  with  its  capital  Zinjan,  where  are  deposits  of 
copper,  lead,  and  coal,  as  also  of  tnercory  ^  (which  was  known  in 
the  middle  ages)  at  Ak  Derreh  and  Kiz  Kapan  to  the  west  of 
Zinjan.  Although  it  is  as  yet  too  early  to  predict  anything  with 
certainty  of  this  zone,  there  is  every  rea.<»on  to  believe,  from  what  is 
known  of  its  iinmu'stioncd  gt'ological  attributes,  and  from  the 
|)r('s*Mi(  e  in  its  centre  of  a  gre.'tt  city  as  a  purchasing  market,  tluit 
mining  operations  will  succesHfully  !)♦'  commenced  here  in  the  near 
future.  Of  the  marble  pits  of  Dehkharegan.  producing  the  petri- 
faction commonly  called  Maragha  marble,  1  have  elsewhere  spoken. 

It  has  been  known,  since  Ghardin's  and  Hanway's  times,  that 
the  slopes  of  the  Elburz  were  peculiarly  rich  in  deposits  of  coal 
9.  Eibnn  ft&d  iton ;  and  from  their  greater  proximity  to  the  capital, 
'"Bv  as  well  as  firom  this  &ct,  it  haH  arisen  that  these  resources 
have  been  more  freely  exploited  than  any  others  in  Persia.  This 
zone  mny  be  divided  into  the  northern  ami  the  southern  slopes  of 
(he  Elburz,  facing  respectively  townrds  the  Caspian  Sea  and  the 
Teherati  Valley.  In  the  former  sub-divisiun  the  presence  of  several 
iron  and  lead  mines  is  known ;  and  certain  of  either  class  are 
worked,  notably  the  iron  mines  of  Noij,  near  Amol,  about  which 
Hanway  wrote,  and  to  export  the  produce  of  which  (the  ore  con- 
tains fifty  to  sixty  per  cent,  of  iron)  the  Mahmudabad-Amol  railway, 
which  I  have  previously  described,  has  in  part  been  constructed. 
It  is  a  noticeable  and  an  encouraging  fact  that  in  this  region  the 
iron  -  and  coal  miiies  are  generally  found  in  close  proximity  to  each 
other,  Mori'  definite  intelligence  is  in  our  possession  regarding 
the  snnthern.  or  coal-bearing  slopes  of  the  Elburz,  where  a  certain 

wrote  of  tlio  entire  district  that  'it  seems  to  be  one  enormons  mass  of  the  most 
valuable  minerals,  whole  mmmtain.s  hciri-T  ujiparently  composed  of  ores,  perhaps 
the  richest  in  the  world  —viz.,  iron,  tin,  and  copper ; '  und  of  un  unworked  tin 
mifie  at  Angcrt,  he  said  that 'it  ia,  perh^,  the  most  wonderful  in  the  world.' 
Horfer,  speaking  of  the  same  region,  quoted  the  weeds  of  Dent.  Tili.  9 :  *  A  land 
whose  stones  are  iron*  and  out  of  whose  hUls  thou  majeat  dig  brass.' 

1  Mercnry  is  at  present  so  me  hi  Persia  tiiat  it  costs  101  per  flask  of  76  lbs., 
or  300/.  a  ton,  in  Teheran. 

'  The  iron  at  i)rf»Hcnt  nsed  in  Teheran  is  almost  exrlii.«i\ ely  Huasian.  In  simple 
barH,  it  cohIh  3^  krant  (about  2«.  64.)  (x;r  man  (U^  lbs.).  Kussian  pig  iron  costs 
204  per  ton. 
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amoiint  of  ill-regulated  activity  has  for  some  time  prevailed,  and 
whose  coal  pits  supply  the  present  demands  of  Teheran.  Mineral 

deposits  occur  at  many  places  along  this  range  from  beyond  Kazviii 
on  the  west  to  Tasli,  hetwctMi  Shahriid  and  Astrabad,  on  the  east  ; 
but  tlie  most  prorlnct iv«'  ar«'as  lie  to  the  nortli-west  of  Tehemn, 
between  the  capital  and  Ivazvin,  and  to  the  north-east  in  the 
direction  of  Deniavend,  and  further  east. 

The  North-western  District  contains  a  number  of  coal  niinc^, 
situated  on  the  slopes  about  half-way  between  Teheran  and  Eazvin, 

at  the  distance  of  a  few  miles  to  the  north  of  the  postal 
wartem     road.   Of  these  the  best  known  are  those  of  Abiek,  Hiv, 

and  Fesliend,  extending  along  a  strip  of  country  thirteen 
miles  in  length,  and  about  5,000  feet  alx)ve  the  sea.  All  of  tliese 
mines  Imve  bein,  or  are  being,  tentatively  and  clumsily  worked 
by  native  proprietor-  nr  l)y  i'oreigTi  lessees.  The  output  of  the 
Abiek  mines  in  1886  was  2,000  tons,  of  the  Iliv  mines  9,000  tons. 
The  mine  of  Feshend  has  been  leased  by  its  native  owners  to  a 
small  syndicate  of  foreigners,  entitled  La  8oci6t^  de  Charbonnage, 
of  whom  the  moving  spirit  is  that  Jack-of-all-Trades  of  Teheran, 
M.  Fabius  Boital,  and  who  have  recently  procnred  a  concession  for 
a  small  narrow-gauge  railway  to  transport  their  produce  from  the 
pit's  month  to  Teheran.*  The  work  that  has  hitherto  taken  place 
in  these  mines  lias  been  alx)minably  and  wasteful ly  conducted,  the 
modtM-n  JVrsians  not  having  the  dimmest  notion  of  mining  science. 
They  contain,  however,  useful  seams  of  coal,  easily  accessible;  and 
if  properly  worked  with  sci*^ntitic  implements  and  appliances,  should 
yield  a  largely  increased  production. 

In  the  North-easteni  District,  the  annual  output  of  which  has 
hitherto  been  4,000  tons,  the  best^  known  coal  pits  are  those  of  Lar, 
North  miles  from  Teheran,  where  a  number  of  shafts 

eMt«m  have  been  clumsily  worked  for  some  time,  averaging  six 
cwt.  of  coal  per  miner  per  day.  It  is  understood  that 
the  mines  of  Hiv  and  of  8hemsek,  in  the  Lar  district,  hav(»  be<Mi 
acquired  in  part  ownership  by  the  Mining  Corporation  ;  and  tar 
better  results,  as  well  as  a  larger  native  consumption,  which  is 

'  Thv.  present  annual  consiuni 'tion  of  roal  in  Telieran  isabnnt  ir),0(Xl  tons.  At 
the  month  of  the  pit  it  cost^  4  to  7  J.rans  a  kharvar  ((i  iU  lbs.),  or  H  to  2i  kranx  a  ton. 
Thence  it  is  conveyed  on  tlonkeyb,  mules,  or  camels  to  the  city  (the  oout  u£  tracus- 
port  being  30  to  39  kratu  a  ton),  where  it  pejs  2  Inm*  octcoi  at  tbe  town  gate,  and  is 
Bold  in  the  busun  at  an  average  of  70  AnNw,  or  22.,  a  ton. 
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certain  to  follow  upon  reduction  in  price,  may  soon  be  antid* 
pated. 

The  (Tovernor-Genernl  of  Khoruh^jin  boastt-cl  to  me  of  the 
uimeral  wealth  of  his  pn)\  iMC(* :  and  the  Klumisanisj  themselves  saj 
8.  Kborar  ^^^^  it  contains,  in  addition  Uj  the  turquoise  mines  of 
Nisbapur,  twelve  copper,  eeven  lead,  four  coal,  two  salt, 
and  even  a  gold  mine,  of  wliich  onJy  three  copper,  one  coal,  and 
one  salt  mine  have  been  worked,  and  that  in  a  perfnnctoty 
fashion.  The  well-known  copper  mines  of  Gurkhani,  between 
Maomai  and  Abbasabad,  on  the  high  road  between  Shahrud  and 
Meshed,  which  Fraser  speaks  of  as  having  been  worked  np  to 
Nadir  Shah's  day,  but  abandoned  because  of  Turkoman  depreda- 
tions, ai-e  now  full  ot"  water.  A  eop]XT  mine  was  seen,  five  miles 
from  Meslied,  hy  Colonel  \al.  Kaker.  who  found  tlie  workings 
ancient  and  extensive,  but  not  verv  ricli.  Good  coal  is  said  to  be 
procured  from  Firizi  and  Ab-i-Knt,  eight  milea  south  of  Chinaran. 
8onie  lead  mines  at  Damghan  and  8ebzewar  are  leased  to  private 
individnals,  and  copper,  coal,  and  iron  are  also  found  in  the  neigh- 
bonrhood  of  the  former  place.  Next  to  Gurkhani,  the  principal 
copper  mines  of  Khorasan,  many  of  them  containing  the  remains  of 
ancient  working,  but  now  under  water,  may  be  classified  as  follows : 

1.  Chund,  Hoinai,  and  Ndiru  in  the  hills  south  of  8ebzewar; 

2.  J  la  .111  and  Dahaneh  Siah  furtlier  to  the  suutli,  the  latter  being 
the  most  pnxhjctivf  c< >]i|)«'r-iniiie  in  IVrsia;  ll.  several  mines  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Turahiz ;  I  .  ditto  in  the  Tnrl)at-i-Haideri 
district ;  5.  Faglialeh,  etc.,  in  the  Jagatai  hills  north  of  Sebzewar  ; 
G.  the  Biarjnmand  district  on  the  caravan  route  between  8hahrud 
and  Tnrshiz.  One  or  other  of  these  localities  is  likely  to  be  taken 
in  hand  by  the  Mining  Corporation.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
though  Polak  declared  that  every  district  in  Persia  had  its  own 
copper  mines,  and  that  though  there  is  not  a  village  in  the  oonntiy 
where  copper  vessels  and  utensils  are  not  a  fine  qua  non  of 
domestic  existence,  evt  n  among  tlie  peasants,  yet  th«*  local  manu- 
facture of  the  metal  is  insignificant  in  the  extreme,  the  output  of 
the  l^ersian  mines  now  worked  hardly  exceeding  3,000^.  yearly 
in  value,  and  almost  the  whole  amount  ronsniTied  in  Persia  being 
imported  in  sheets,  principally  by  the  Gulf  fix>m  England.*  Con- 
sequently there  is  a  most  favourable  opening  for  an  industry 

•  Copper  sheets,  rolletlauil  tinblietl,  eo.'.t  between  'Ml.  and  ItKJ/.  per  ton,  in  the 
Peniaa  market.  Chtli  bturs  coiit  60/.  per  ton. 
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that  will  find  an  eager  market  at  the  very  threshold  of  produc- 
tion. 

The  next  district,  that  of  Kerman,  is  one  of  whose  mineral 
wealth  glowing  aoconnts  have  always  existed,  although,  owing 
to  its  ereat  distance  from  the  sea,  and  tlie  enormous  cost 
of  transport,  tlie  export  of  its  vari«'d  productions  has 
never  been,  and  probably  never  will  be,  profitably  conducted, 
except  in  a  few  cases  of  especially  valuable  nnneiiils.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  market  provided  by  the  two  great  mannfacturing 
cities  of  Kerman  and  Yezd  must  always  create  a  considerable  local 
demand.  Chardin  spoke  of  lead  from  Kerman  as  being  used  for 
many  utensils ;  and  it  is  still  extracted  in  the  districts  of  Kuhbenan, 
Jevarun,  and  Mahun.'  At  Kaleh  Ziri,  between  Biijand  and  Neb, 
Khanikoff  in  1859  ittHpected  the  extensive  remains  of  ancient 
galleries,  whence  copper,  U-ad,  nuuiganese,  and  turquoises  bad  at 
one  time  been  extracted,  but  which  had  apparently  not  bt»en 
worked  since  tiie  Arab  conquest.^  Stack,  in  18S1,  wa.^  siiuwu 
rich  specimens  of  lead  and  copi>er  ori-  from  Taug-i-Mo-i-Aspan, 
torn  fa^makiis  from  Pariz  and  two  fi  om  God-i-Ahmer.*"*  Coal  existij 
at  Bazergun  thirteen  miles  north  of  Kerman  city,  at  Deh  Tald  in 
the  Hisumi  Pass,  to  the  north-east  on  the  road  to  Rah  war,  and 
throughout  the  Kuhberan  district.  Between  Kerman  and  Shtras 
at  Parpa,  near  Niriz,  are  the  iron  mines  of  which  Marco  Polo. 
Tavemier,  and  Chardin  fspoke  as  steel  mines,  and  which  were  ex- 
trnsivelv  worked  in  anuii-nt  times.  Verv  rich  manefanese  ore  is 
found  at  Ileruzeh,  sixtv  miles  from  Kernjau  on  the  road  to  Kahwar. 
Good  borax  conies  from  the  Sliehr-i-Babek  district,  to  the  nortli- 
west  of  Kerman  on  the  northern  edge  of  the  iSigan  salt-desert. 
Asbestos  was  discovered  only  five  years  ago  near  the  village  ol' 
Oujar,  in  the  Kuhbenan  district,  twenty /ar«aA;^  north  of  Kerman, 
where  it  is  known  as  mrnj^i'kakhvr,  or '  wound  stone/  being  locally 
applied  to  stop  bleeding.  An  excellent  yellow,  Bemi-^transparent 
-marble  is  quarried  in  the  mountains  near  Tesd,  the  actual  spot 
being  Tumn  Pusht,  forty  miles  from  Taft,  and  fifty-six  miles  from 
Ve/.d.  From  it  were  .nade  the  superb  marble  throne,  and  the 
twisted  marble  inHars  rhat  now  adorn  the  throne  room,  or  Talar, 
in  the  Royal  Palace  at  Teheran. 

<  Almost  the  only  use  now  made  of  lead  in  Persia  is  that  of  cai»ting  ImUeto 
;iuid  shot,  and  about  1,000  toua  of  the  metal  suttice  for  the  needd  of  the  ^hole 
•oountry.        *  Mfmoire,  etCt  p.  16U.        '  Six  Moatfu  in  Peniot  toL  i.  {». 
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Recent  explorations  liave  proved  the  entire  strip  of  countiy 
between  Kum  and  Isfahan  to  contain  mineral  ores  of  considerable 
richness  and  variety.  A  vein  of  iron  ore,  containing  (iO  jjer  cent. 
r>.  Coiitmi  of  metal,  and  copper  pyrites  in  addition,  has  been 
<ii«trict8  discovered  at  Kamsar,  where  it  is  reported  that  at 
least  100,000  tons  of  ore  are  lying  on  the  slope  of  the  hills. 
Lodes  of  good  copper  and  iron  ore  have  been  exposed  in  tha 
neighbotarhood  of  Knhmd.  The  fiuitidious  folk  of  Kum  are  said  to 
olgect  to  (ihe  use  of  ooal  in  their  sacred  city,  on  the  ground  that  it 
pollutes  the  air  round  tlu-  slirine  of  the  holy  Fatima ;  but  it  may 
be  conjectured  that  future  gen^^rations  of  worshippers  will  be  lees 
sensitive.  A  s])Iendi(l  iron  ore,  containing  59  per  cent,  of  nietai, 
is  obtained  in  tlie  Fei  idan  district,  north-west  of  Isfahan.  Mer- 
cury exists  in  the  Zardeh  Kuh  range,  to  the  north-west  of  the  city. 
Antimony  and  nickel  and  cobalt  ores  have  ht^en  discovered  within 
the  last  year  near  Anarek,  in  the  district  of  Nain,  between  Is&han 
and  Yead.  The  former,  when  powdered,  produces  the  ingredient' 
known  to  science  as  collyrinm,  to  the  Persians  as  ettrmeh,  and  to 
the  Arabs  as  hold,  that  is  so  widely  used  by  the  female  sex  in  the 
East  for  beautifying  the  eyes.  The  nickel  and  cobalt  ores  have 
been  Ibund  in  old  co])])er  mines  that  have  evidently  been  worked 
for  centuries.  (Jopper.  hnid.  sulphur,  asbestos,  and  manganese 
have  also  been  discovered  in  large  quantities  in  the  Auarek  district, 
which  appears  to  be  one  of  unusual  richness. 

In  the  southern  region  we  come  upon  a  different  mineral- 
bearing  zone,  and  are  confronted  with  a  fresh  variety  of  products* 
6.  Persian  I^^QBOurs  have  for  some  time  prevailed  of  the  existenoe 
Gulf  of  good  coal  in  the  Dashti  district,  and  in  the  Gisaknn 
hills,  to  the  north-east  of  Bushire;  and  it  has  been 
greatly  hoped  that  these  reports  would  prove  to  be  true,  owing  to 
the  near  \ icinitv  of  so  excellent  a  lu.u  ket  as  Bushire,  where  tlie 
steamers  navigating  the  (iulf  would  be  only  too  ha]>|>y  to  buy  fuel 
at  a  reasonable  price.'  The  explorations  so  far  conducted  at 
Narestun,  thirty-live  miles  south-east  from  Rorazjan,  in  the  region 
indicated,  have  not  justified  these  anticipations,  the  alleged  coal 
turning  out  to  be  only  limestone  strongly  impregnsted  with 
bitumen.  There  is  indeed  a  vety  marked  bituminous  vein  rtmning 
through  these  hills ;  and  in  probable  connection  therewith  are  the 

'  CAidiil  coal  at  present  uHU  in  Bushire  for  prices  rarjipug  from  8St.  to  63f.  a 
toDt  the  average  price  being  about  2L 
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naphtha  wells  of  Daliki,  which  have  long  been  dted  among  the 
nncxplored  Persian  sources  of  mineral  wealth.  Two  springs  of 
greenish-coloured  water  here  well  up,  with  a  temyierature  of 

95°  Fahr.,  strongly  impregnated  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  u  liicli 
exudes  a  irn^ty  smell,  and  ilecked  with  drops  of  naphtha  on  the 
surface.  A  concession  for  the  working  of  these  wells  was  graufed 
a  few  years  ago  to  Messrs.  Hotz,  of  Bushire,  but  after  sinking  au 
experimental  shaft  in  an  unsuitable  spot,  they  desisted  from 
further  operatioua*  The  concession  has  since  been  transferred  to 
the  Mining  Corporation,  whose  engineers  have  during  the  past 
year  been  engaged  in  sinking  a  bore  to  a  considerable  depth,  and 
who  are  still  at  work.  The  naphtha-bearing  zone  apparently 
extends  from  here  in  a  north-westerly  direction,  the  next  spot 
where  the  oil  comes  to  the  surface  being  in  the  district  of  Ram 
Plornuiz,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the  River  Karun.  Here,  ac- 
cording to  the  most  recent  surveys,  there  are  three  oii-beahug 
localities.  The  first  is  near  the  village  of  Shardin,  about  fourteen 
miles  east  of  Ram  Hormaz,  where  there  are  more  than  ten  springs, 
yielding  a  dark  and  heavy  oil,  the  three  principal  of  which  produce 
at  present  a  daily  average  of  only  twenty-five  gallons,  but  one  of 
which  gives  pure  oil.  They  are  claimed  by  local  tfeyids.  The 
seccoid  site  is  about  equidistant  (twenty-four  miles)  from  Weiss 
,  on  the  Karun,  and  Beni  Daud,  and  is  forty-five  miles  soutii-east 
of  Sliushter.  Here  there  are  six  shallow  pits  in  the  bed  of  a  brook, 
only  one  of  wliieh  is  at  present  productive,  yielding  thirty-four 
galltms  of  white  oil  ])er  diem,  which  is  nsed  in  lamps  nnretined, 
being  sold  in  the  bazaars  of  Shushter,'  Isfahan,  and  Teheran.* 
They  are  leased  to  a  leading  citizen  of  Shushter.  The  third 
group  of  w 'l!s  is  situated  at  Hafl  Sheid,  eigliteen  farsidhs  in  a 
northerly  direction  firom  Shushter,  beyond  the  Akili  valley  of  the 
Karun.  Owned  by  the  Shushter  tfeyidsy  these  wells  yield  thirly 
gallons  daily  of  a  dark  green  oil,  which  is  sold  to  the  Arabs  for 
rubbing  on  camels,  and  as  a  cure  for  itch.  In  each  of  these  cases 
the  conditions  of  localitj*  are  |ierhaps  less  favourable  than  at 
Daliki,  the  eosl  of  transporting  niacliinery  btnng  very  large,  and 
the  tribes  being  superstitious  and  ignorant.    2v  aphtha  is  also  re- 

'  Kam  Hoiniuz  naplitba  is  wld  at  Sliu-^htt  r  for  1  to  IfX'Tifiw.v  ]>vi  Jtuin. 

*  In  ihv  bazaars  ol  Ttheian  and  Isfalian  it  fetches  60  perccut.  mure  thau 
Baku  oil,  and  is  used  by  painters  and  polisliurs.  In  the  sooth  it  is  eiu|>loyed  to 
adulterate  American  oiU 
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ported  to  exiet  near  Dizfnl,  and  near  Kaar-i-Sliirin  and  Kallinr,  in 
the  Kermansbah  district  of  Persian  Kurdistan.    Outputs  have 

further  been  obser\ed  at  Ahiuedi  and  Kudun,  north  of  Bunder  Abba^s, 
and  in  the  neighboui  hood  of  Semnan.  The  only  otlier  place,  how- 
ever, where  it  is  t'xtractetl  for  use.  ui>pears  to  be  at  baiakh,  in  the 
island  of  Kishni,  where  u  coarse  but  promising  oil  is  employed  by 
the  natives,  both  as  an  illuminant  and  for  rheumatic  complaints. 

While  speaking  of  naphtha  I  must  not  omit  to  mention  a 
yariety  of  bitumen  known  as  mumiaif  which  is  collected  by  exoda* 
tion  from  rocks  near  Behbehan,  and  at  Darab.  It  has 
Mumtat  ^^^^  enjoyed  a  great  celebrity  in  Persia,  being  credited 
with  wonderful  therapeutic  properties,  particularly  when  applied 
to  brokfii  limbs.  Chai'din.'  Kaempfcr,-  I  a*,  Brun,"*  and  the  old 
travellers  in  creneral,  give  long  descriptions  of  its  character  and 
efficacy,  usually  denoting  it  a  precious  drug  or  gum,  and  being 
apparently  very  much  puzzled  as  to  its  origin.  After  being 
collected,  it  is  made  up  iuto  hard,  cylindrical  rolls,  and  is  packed 
for  transmission  in  gold  or  silver  })aper. 

The  islands  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  though  famous  in  past  times 
as  emporia  of  commerce,  have  now  little  claim  to  notice,  except  as 
Bock  salt  ^®  source  from  which  is  derived  a  large  amount  of  rock 
andiron  salt.  Ormuz  and  Kishni,  whose  harbours  have  sheltered 
the  argosies  of  J^ortugal  and  Spain,  now  export  in  native 
sailing  craft  the  salt  and  iron  ochre  wlucli  an-  their  sole  marketable 
commodities.  The  salt  up^cd  to  be  eollet-tt'  l  troni  salt-pans  by 
evaporation  ;  but  it  is  now  quarried  from  the  rock  with  crowbars 
or  blasted  with  gunpowder,  and  is  carried  on  camelback  to  the 
beach,  where  its  price  is  rupees  a  ton.  Tlie  annual  export 
of  these  islands  is  said  to  be  25,000  to  30,000  tons  a  year,  the 
best  salt  coming  from  Nemekdan  on  Kishm,  where  there  is  a 
pei-pendieular  cliff  of  pure  rock  salt,  200  to  300  feet  high ;  and  the 
markets  to  which  it  is  despatched  are  Muscat,  Zanisibar,  Bombay, 
Alauritius,  and  Java.  Thf»  salt  is  almost  everywhere  found  in 
combniation  with  iron  (Kjhit ,  locally  known  as  qiJek  or  i/ilu^  the 
trade  in  which  has  latelv  been  farmed  for  650  foiw'Ks  bv  a  Persian. 
The  annual  export  has  liitherto  amountt»d  only  to  1,5U0  tons;  but 
it  is  probable  that  tins  could  be  largely  increased.    There  are 

*  Voyagct  (cxlit.  Laiigl^s),  vol.  iiL  pp. 

*  AmtmUaU*  BwtUte,  pp.  6ie->24. 

*  TWiiwIi,  oap.  zlv. ;  vitU  alio  Sir  W.  Oueley,  7V»rr2f,  vol.  it  Appendix 
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maiiy  other  partB  of  l^ersia  where  salt  exists,  and  is  quarried  in 
great  abundance^  far  exceeding  the  needs  of  the  country  itseli. 
Among  these  may  be  mentioned  Masreh,  Aiwan*i-Kaif,  Deh 
l^emek,  Lasgiid,  Kafir  Kaleh  near  Nishapiir,^  Kamarij^  and  two 
fialt  lakes  between  Kerman  and  Bonder  Abbae. 

Among  the  minerals  which  I  ha^e  not  yet  mentioned,  but 
which  are  found  scattered  through  ilitltTent  parts  oi"  the  country, 
Rumainicg  ^^e  large  supplies  of  gypsum,  nitrates  of  soda  and  pot  .'i>]:, 
minenlfl  alinn  (principally  extracted  from  a  number  of  mines  near 
Kazvin,  and  also  at  Tash),  i sulphur,  the  chief  mines  of  which 
at  iviiamir,  on  the  mainland  opposite  the  island  of  Kishm,  used  to 
be  fanned  by  the  Sultan  of  Muscat,  but  are  now  in  Persian  hands, 
saltpetre  near  Zinjan  and  Kum,  zinc  near  Yesd,  and  tin  (it  is  said) 
between  Astrabad  and  Shahmd. 

It  is  as  yet  too  early  in  the  day  to  venture  upon  any  confident 
prediction  as  to  the  future  of  mining  operations  in  Persia.  The' 
^  ^  ^  infoiuia-tion  which  I  have  given,  and  which  a  later 
mining  in  edition,  if  ever  demanded,  may  enable  me  very  greatly 
Pein»m  amplify,  will  at  least,  have  shown  that  the  arena  of 

activity  is  various,  well-stocked  and  large.  I  entertain  no  doubt 
that  time  will  reveal  other  and  equally  remarkable  sources  of 
mineral  wealth  at  present  unknown  or  untested.  The  intrinsic 
value  of  the  Persian  minerals  cannot  be  disputed.  Their  worth 
as  articles  of  commerce  is  almost  wholly  dependent  upon  the 
locality  in  which  they  are  situated,  and  upon  the  cost  of  mule  or 
camel  transport  either  to  the  cojist  or  to  the  nearest  town  market. 
These  difficulties,  and  othere.  ari>iiig  frum  tlie  severity  of  the  Per- 
sian climate.  I  lie  enonnous  c-ost  of  convevance  of  machinerv,  and 
the  humours  of  Persian  otHcialdom,  constitute  an  arravnt"  obstacles 
wiiich  only  those  who  have  practical  experience  can  credit.  If 
coal  and  copper  can  be  produced  in  large  quantities  so  as  both 
to  meet  and  to  augment  the  native  demand,  and  if  the  more 
valuable  minerals  of  which  mention  has  been  made  can  be  oon* 
veyed  to  a  port  at  a  cost  which  will  render  export  either  to 
Europe  or  to  other  Asiatic  countries  profitable,  I  believe  that  the 
future  may  be  pros]>eiX)us. 

From  the  natural  I  pass  to  the  manufactured  |irtxlucts  of  i*ersia, 
which  may  be  divided  into  two  separate  but  not  mutually  exclusive 

■  Tho  Slit  mines  of  Kafu  Kaleh  (i.e.  Hill  of  the  Infidel)  pcodace  680  towa 
>-ear,und  »upplj-  the  nccd.s  ui  KbonuMtn  and  MeHbed. 
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dasaes,  viz.,  silk,  woollen,  or  cotton  tiasoes,  and  artistic  fabrica- 
tions. Broadly  speaking,  factories,  as  the  term  is  anderstood  aiid 
Mauufoc-  ii^^'^tl  i'>  I'^urupe,  do  not  exist  in  Persia;  and  the  multiplica- 
tioii  and  economy  of  labour-force,  by  the  employment 
of  steam-power,  or  even  of  water-power,  is  hardly  known.  The 
country  has  indeed  been  famous  in  times  past  for  its  indostrial  and 
artistic  products,  and,  even  in  the  decadence  of  native  ingenuity, 
consequent  upon  the  importation  of  cheap  European  substittttes, 
still  retains  traces  of  the  ancient  skill ;  but  these  manufactures 
were  then,  as  they  still  remain,  tiie  output  of  private  workshops, 
or  the  production  of  particular  schools.  In  no  country  have  I 
found  trade  more  localised,  not  merely  by  the  cheapness  in  a 
piirtiuular  nciu:libonrli(X)d  uf  tlie  primary  substance,  but  albo  by 
long  tradition  and  local  custoui.  Almost  every  tou  n  uf  any  size 
can  boa8t  its  own  speciality,  which  it  is  impossible  to  procure 
elsewhere.  Associations  of  woT-kmen,  or  a  species  nf  elementaiy 
guild,  exist  in  every  manufacturing  centre;  and  by  these  are 
regulated  the  habits  and  customs  of  the  trade. 

Of  the  textDe  fabrics,  by  far  the  most  impoi'taut  and  best 
known  are  the  Persian  carpets,  which  have  attained  so  wide  a 
celebrity  that  the  upper-class  householder  in  England  or 
America  is  rare  who  does  not  think  the  accjuisition  of 
such  an  article,  whetlicr  genuine  or  spurious,  an  indispensable 
testimony  both  to  culture,  and  to  civilisation.  Who  tliat  has  once 
seen  tlhuu  can  ever  for^ret  the  imperishable  colourr*,  mellowed 
but  unettaced  by  time,  the  exquisite  designs,  ami  the  predominant 
grace, of  the  genuine  old  Persian  carpet?  And  who  that  has  evc^  ' 
made  such  a  study  does  not  experience  a  pang  at  sight  of  the 
modem  usurper  that  so  frequently  claims  to  bear  the  honoured 
name  ?  The  true  Persian  carpets  have  always  been,  and  still  are, 
entirely  hand-made,  being  stretched  on  frames,  either  upright  or 
horizontal,  and,  among  the  nomad  tribes,  being  invariably  worked 
by  thewonjen.'  The  varieties  are  considei-able,  and  are  marked  by 
the  8tronge.Ht  individual  characterisi  ics,  so  much  so  tliat  it  is  im- 
possible to  mistake  the  products  of  ditierent  provmces  or  dustricts. 

'  'I  ho  riipn  rcroivc  \hv  onlers,  buy  the  wool,  and  j^ct  it  dyed  uocoitlioK  to  pftt- 
t<;rn  ;  the  wumcu  and  girls  do  the  work,  thr«e  or  four  being  t  ruployed  tipjn  h 
oarpet  of  ordinary  sire.  Every  stitch  is  separately  woven,  a  good  carpet  cui^lain- 
iug  10,000  stitches  to  the  square  foot,  the  very  best  40,000.  A  single  loom  will 
five  thne  or  four  carpet*  of  oidiiuuy  site  in  the  year;  tAom  iresven  «rill  sjicnd 
one  or  two  jeam  over  one  carpet. 
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Among  the  latter  the  principal  are :  (1)  the  districts  of  Kain  and 
Biijsnd,  in  Khorasan,  whose  fabrics  are  very  close  in  texture,  of 
high  quality,  and  command  good  prices;  (2)  Sarakhs,  where  the 
famous  Tarkoman  caq)(>ts,  of  dull  crimson  and  brick-coloured  hues 

and  velvety  Kurtuce,  can  be  pmcurt'd :  (3)  Kerman,  where  aa 
extraordinarily  soft  and  well-wearing  carpet      made,  wkoUv  of 
cotton;  CI)  the  district  of  Karadagh,  in  Azerbaijan;  (Jy)  t  Jie 
district  of  b'erahan,  whose  capital  Sultonabad  is  the  centre  of  the 
carpet  trade  of  Western  l^ersia  ' ;  (0)  Kurdistan^  the  fabrics  of 
which  are  known  throughout  Europe ;  (7 )  Fars  and  Shiraas,  among 
the  best  fabrics  being  those  of  Mui^hab;  (8)  the  glosay^,  long^ 
haired  carpets  made  by  the  nomad  Kashkais  of  the  same  province* 
Messrs.  Ziegler  and  Co.  and  Messrs.  Hotz  keep  European  repre- 
sentatives at  Sultanabad,  to  superintend  the  local  prothiction, 
which  has  in    this    localitv  been  svstematised   and  n»trulated, 
very  mucli  at  the  expense  alike  of  originality  and  excellence.  The 
introduction  of  aniline  dyes,  though  strictly  prohibited  by  the^ 
Government,  has  had  a  lamentable  efl'ect  in  causing  the  neglect, 
and  in  some  cases  even  the  loss,  of  native  vegetable  hues ;  while 
the  necessity  of  rapid  production,  and  of  competition  with  tfae- 
cheaper  &brics  of  European  looms,  has  all  but  killed  individuality 
of  design,  and  has  led  to  the  monotonous  reproduction  of  prescribed 
patterns.     It  is  a  sad  reflection  that,  on  purchasing  a  modem 
Persian  caq)et,  the  most  elementary  caution  prrHcribes  that  one 
slioiild  rub  with  a  wet  cloth  to  see  whether  the  colonr  Ix'  fast  \. 
and  that  one  never  feels  safe  unless  tlie  purchase  be  unmistakably 
old.    In  some  places,  particularly  at  Kerman,  the  manufacture  is 
pursued  under  very  unhealthy  conditions,  the  artisans  being 
obliged  to  work  underground  in  order  to  escape  the  dryness  of  the 
outer  air,  while  the  elasticity  of  the  threads  is  preserved  by 
moisture  from  vessels  filled  with  water.    Most  beautiful  among' 
the  ancient  Persian  carpets  of  the  Sefavean  and  even  of  later  daya 
were  those  manufactured  of  silk,  than  which  T  do  not  think  that 
a  more  exquisite  fabric  lias  ever  been  woven  by  liiiinan  hands. 
Silk  carpets  can  still  be  procured  tv  order,  according  to  any 
pattern,  size,  or  design  ;  but  the  prices  are  so  high  as  to  be  pro- 
liibitive  to  any  but  wealthy  purchasers  (ranging  fi'om  forty  to- 
hundreds  of  pounds)  f  and  even  here  the  application  of  a  moistened 

*  In  this  district  there  are  150  Tillages,  snd  some  5,000  looms,  occnpgrliiif,  if 
all  engaged,  about  10,000  peisoos. 
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handkerchief  ib  apt  to  be  rewarded  by  tbe  cmel  but  tell->tale  daub. 
The  lovely  old  prayer-carpets,  formerly  made  in  Kardistan,  Birjand. 

and  elsewhere,  are  now  very  difficult  to  procure.  I  was  iufonned 
by  a  leading  inerchaut  engaged  in  the  trade,  that  the  total  annual 
export  of  Persian  carpets  amounts  to  from  00.000^.  to  100,000/., 
mainly  to  Great  Britain,  France,  and  tliL*  United  States.  While 
speaking  of  carpets,  mention  must  also  be  made  of  the  wonderfal 
7wmtuh  or  felts,  manufactured  of  almost  any  size  or  shape,  prin- 
cipally at  Yezd,  Xerman,  and  Isfahan,  but  rarely  if  ever  seen  out 
of  Persia,  by  reason  of  their  great  bulk  and  weight.  They  are 
commonly  made  of  earners  hair  beaten  into  the  requisite  con- 
sistency, are  left  of  the  natural  colour,  i.e.  a  pale  brown,  and  are 
extraordinarily  soft  and  pliant,  being  sometimes  as  much  ub  un 
inch  and  a  half  in  thickness. 

Among  the  reniainin?  textile  fabrics  the  moj«t  creditable  are 
the  woollen  shawls  of  Kermau,  made  from  th(^  goat's  hair  of  the 
Shawls,  nomads  of  Khorasan,  and  resembling  to  some  extent  in 
velvets  ^^^^^  pattern,  while  almost  excelling  in  their  delicate 
uilkH,  em-  softness,  the  famous  Kashmir  fabric.  At  Meshed  I  saw 
broidenea  ^  charming  material  made  of  camel's  hair,  and  retaining 
tilie  natural  colour,  called  hereky  not  unlike  the  cloth  that  we  call 
homespun  in  England.  Cotton  fabrics,  chintzes,  etc.,  are  still 
manufactured  in  the  country  from  native  cotton,  though  not  to 
the  same  extent  a«i  formeilv.  The  hdemhars,  or  chintzt^s  uf 
Isfahan,  in  which  ilowery  designs  and  patterns  of  flowers  and 
beasts  are  printefl  by  means  of  wooden  hand-dies  on  a  light 
ground,  are  the  tastiest  and  best  kno^^^l ;  although  the  shirting 
on  which  tbe  pattern  is  stamped  is  now  for  the  most  part  imported 
into  the  country,  while  an  imitation  article  is  turned  out  fay 
machinery  in  Manchester.  The  kadekSf  or  nankeen  of  Kashan, 
and  herbas,  have  also  a  good  native  sale.  The  richer  tissues,  such 
as  silk,  velvet,  and  brocade,  which  were  made  in  Persia  almost 
before  they  were  known  in  Europe,  have  shrunk  to  narrow 
dimensions,  although  a  few  beautiful  iabrics  still  emerge  from  the 
native  looms.  Kashaii,  Isfahan.  Tabriz,  and  Jiesht  are  the  ccTitres 
of  the  native  silk-weaving  industry.  Particoloured  velvets  are 
manufactured  at  JSleshed,  Kashan,  and  Isfahan,  gold  and  silver 
brocades  at  Kaslian  and  Yezd«  The  beautiful  Persian  em- 
broideries which  in  times  past  stocked  the  baaaars  of  Stamboul 
have  now  almost  disappeared,  and  it  is  difficult  for  any  but  a 
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resident  in  the  ooimfcry,  employing  deUals  to  ransack  the  native 
houses,  to  procare  good  specimens.  At  Resht  is  manufactared  a 
showy  bnt  somewhat  valgar  embroideiy,  consisting  of  a  species  of 
coloured  cloth  patchwork,  riclily  covered  with  broidered  designs; 
and  glittering  arabesques  of  gold  and  silver,  on  backgrounds  of 
black,  green,  and  crimson  velvet,  are  worked  elsewhere.  Never- 
theless, to  the  traveller  who.  before  starting  from  London,  lias 
inndt^  r\u  inspcc'tifiii  of  tin*  oxcflltMit  and  re))res«*iif ativt'  colli'ction 
purciiiistHl  for  the  iSouth  Kensington  Museum  by  8ir  ii.  Murdoch 
Smith,  a  visit  to  modem  Persia  will  probably  prove  a  great 
disappointment. 

By  far  the  most  famous  of  the  artistic  products  of  ancient  and 
mediieval  Persia  were  its  earthenware  and  fcMancey  which  still  create 
ArUtiUc  ^^^^  "  sphmdour  on  museum  walls  with  the  imperishable 
imdno-  lustre  whose  iridescence  glints  from  the  surface  of  tile  and 
vase  and  ])late  and  bowl.  Truth  compels  the  sad  con- 
fession thnt  the  ctTaniir  art.  of  Persia  is  all  but  dtatl ;  although 
rude  imitations  of  the  ancient  colnnr5?  and  designs  are  tnnied  out 
at  Isfahan  and  elsewhere,  particularly  in  the  form  of  showy  tiles  for 
the  surfieboe  decoration  of  mosques,  minarets,  and  city  gates.  Bnt 
even  a  momentary  comparison  of  the  prototype  with  it<s  preten- 
tious successor  is  sufficlt  iit  to  dispel  the  inusioii  which  distance 
ajone  can  create,  and  affords  u  m  i  ire  of  the  extent  to  which^e 
artistic  spi'  jf  jn  Tw^'"  suffered  eclipse.  Metalwork  was  also 
one  of  the  most  renowned  of  Persian  industries  in  bvgone  da  vs. 
Perhaps  the  muyi  work,  or  enatut'llinir  in  gold,  silver,  or  copper, 
partirnlarly  for  the  bowU  »)f  upon  wliicli,  in  the  inid.^t  of 

Oriental  designs,  are  painted  niedallions  of  European  Ix-auties,  is 
the  be^t  surviving  relic,  being  still  practised  at  Shiraz,  Behbehan« 
and  Isfahan.  Kashan  is  a  centre  of  copper  and  brass  work,  some 
of  which  is  pretty  and  ingenious ;  but  the  pierced  and  chiselled  brass* 
ware  of  Isfahan,  though  far  superior  to  the  coarse  Indian  analogue 
of  Benares,  is  chiefly  an  imitation  of  ancient  designs,  intended  for 
the  European  market.  The  damascened  blades  of  Khorasan  and 
Sliiraz  luive  once  enjoyed  a  great  renown,  but  the  modern  Persian 
prefei-s  a  srnn  to  a  sword.  Almoj^t  the  sole  work  in  tho  precious 
metals  worthy  of  mention  is  tlic  filigivc  work  uf  Ziiijan.  At 
Shiraz  is  exocuttM]  a  very  ingoniong  and  artistic  mosaic  work  of 
bone,  metal,  and  coloured  woods,  arranged  in  minute  geometrical 
designs.    The  painting  of  mirror-backs,  and  kalemdam  or  pen- 
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cases,  is  not  what  it  was ;  but  an  order  to  the  best  native  artists, 

and  a  sufficient  amount  of  patience,  will  still  procure  a  beautiful 
and  valuable  article.     Persian  ingenuity  has  ever  pxeelltMl  in 
carving;  and  on  a  small  settle  the  pear-wood  sherbet  t»poons  of 
Abadeh  and  (Julpaigan,  which  are  transparent,  and  yet  carved  in 
high  relief  uu  the  surface,  are  a  notable  production. 

I  have  now  completed  my  sarvey  of  the  chief  indigenous  pro- 
ducts, mannfactoree,  and  exports  of  modern  Persia,  in  which,  if  I 
have  covered  a  wide  field,  I  hope  at  the  same  time  to  have 
extiMted«ke»fa»>  both  information  iindintorert.  Ftom 
my  narrative  it  will  be  seen  that.,  in  spite  of  her  retrograde  condi- 
tion, which  a  study  of  history  does  more  than  anything  else  to 
accentuate,  Persia,  so  far  from  being  deficient,  is  richly  endowed 
with  thone  natural  resources  which  it  is  a  nat  ion's  own  fault  if  it 
does  not  transmute  into  gold.  Physical  conditions,  such  as  the 
scarcity  of  navigable  rivers,  the  long  distances  t<)  be  traversed,  and 
the  interferenoe  of  great  mountain  bai-riers  between  the  interior 
and  the  sea,  undoubtedly  retard  the  development  of  many  of  these 
resonioes.  But  the  apathy  of  the  people  and  the  neglect  of  the 
Government  are  greater  obstacles  still,  and  the  notable  dispropor*^ 
tion  of  exports  to  imports  in  every  table  of  statistics  ever  penned 
is  a  result  for  which  the  Persians  themselves  are  entirely  to  blame. 
Improved  means  of  transport.  goo<l  cart  roads,  or  even  mule  tracks, 
if  milrnads  are  not  to  be  hoped  for  yet  awhile,  1  lie  circulation  of  a 
paper  currency,  and  the  facilitation  instead  of  the  wanton  di»» 
conragement  of  "Voreign  commerce  on  possibia  nipbyfynj  mA\  ^ 
the  Kamn,  might  work  a  revolution  in  a  few  years,  and  are 
measures  which  a  sagacious  sovereign  and  patriotic  ministers 
might  be  expected,  if  not  to  initiate,  at  least  to  support.  What  has 
been  done,  is  being  done,  or  is  capable  of  being  done,  for  the  ex- 
ploitation of  the  nation's  wealth,  and  for  the  promotion  of  trade, 
has  in  ^lart  l>een  displayed  in  ]Me\  ious  chapters,  but  will  appear 
still  more  clearly  in  that  which  ensues. 
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CHAI^ER  XXIX 

COMMERCE  AND  TRADE 

Part  I. — History  qf  FersO'£wropean  Trade 
Part  11,— The  Modem  Trade  of  Portia 

When  Gre«  k  joimd  Greek,  then  w.is  the  tu^  of  war. 

Nathaniel  Lee,  Alexander  the  Greats  act  iv.,  sc,  ii. 

In  pursuance  of  a  claim  which  I  have  more  than  once  made  for  this 
book — namely,  that  it  aspires  to  fill  up  some  of  the  unconsidered 
Tiio  tiireii'1  hmcaa'  of  lii-tory,  as  well  as  to  supply  a  picture  of  existiiiL,' 
oi  history    conditions — i  propose  to  prefnce  my  account  of  the  present 
commerce  of  Persia,  and  of  the  acute  competition  that  there  prevails 
in  the  field  of  trade  between  Great  Britain  and  Russia^  by  a  brief 
retrospect  of  the  earlier  stages  of  that  competition,  and  of  the| 
events  that,  first  bringing  Persia  into  mercantile  relations  with  i 
Enropean  powers  whose  snn  has  long  set,  gradually  opened  her 
ports  and  markets  to  the  all  but  exclusive  control  of  two  powers 
whose  star  had  not  then  risen,  and  have  ended  by  making  them 
the  rei^nlar  and  voluntary  customers  of  Moscow,  of  Manchester, 
antl  of  I^ombay.    I  Vnow  of  no  work  in  which  httv  consecntive 
attem[)t  has  been  made  to  trace  the  history  of  the  commercial  rela- 
tions that  have  now  prevailed  for  three  and  a  half  centuries  between  ' 
this  ooontiy  and  Persia,  although  for  two  and  a  half  centuries  of 
that  time  they  superseded  and  filled  the  place  of  diplomatic  com* 
mnnicationB,  factors  and  agents  acting  the  part  of  envoys  and  ' 
plenipotentiaries,  and  firmans  and  charters  being  snbstitnted  finr 
treaties  and  alliances ;  and  although  the  records  of  this  period  are 
full  of  episodes  abounding  in  romance,  and  worthy  of  remembranco 
for  the  lustre  which  they  shed  upon  the  English  uauie.    lu  piecing 
toiretlior  these  scaMered  annals  of  the  past,  collected  from  many 
sources,^  I  hope,  therefore,  at  the  same  time  to  fill  a  somewhat 

>  The  chief  of  these,  ia  addition  to  those  mentioned  in  trxt  are  Purchas' 
PO^riimi  Haklnyt's  Vo$a^;  Early  Butriam  Trax^Men  (Uaklnyt  Sociaty); 
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neglected  page  of  hiBtory,  and  to  show  of  what  long  standing  and 
of  what  high  desert  are  the  claims  which  I  advance  on  behalf  of 
this  country  to  a  predominant  interest  in  the  material  regeneration 
of  Iran. 

Situated  micUvav  between  the  far  east  and  the  west,  and 
flanked  bv  two  navigable  seas,  Persin  lias  from  the  earliest  times  ' 
p    .         played  a  prominent  part  in  the  mercantile  intercourse  f 
between  Asia  and  Europe.    Immemorial  caravans  have  ' 
{nnowed  their  tracks  across  her  deserts  and  plateaux, 
conveying  to  the  Mediterranean  the  treasures  of  the  Indies,  of 
Tartary,  and  even  of  China.   The  mariners  of  at  least  4,000  years, 
from  the  Phoenicians  down  to  the  present  day,  have  skirted  her 
Ronthem  shores,  and  have  established  their  most  frequented  marts 
upon  her  coasts  or  on  her  islands.  The  ruder  conditions  of  northern 
life  rendered  the  maritime  route  by  the  ('a>.j)ian  less  u])eu  to  use. 
but  the  hist^irv  of  its  naviofation  by  me  reliant  vrssfls,  though  late 
in  coiunieiiceini'nt,  does  not  yield  in  dramatic  episode  to  it;?  soiuliern 
competitor.     It  has  even  l)een  said  that  *  ancient  history  is  vrvy  , 
much  the  history  of  the  strupff^le  for  the  transit  trade  of  the  East 
by  the  Persian  Gulf  and  the  Ked  8ea ;  just  as  the  modem  history  , 
of  the  Old  World  is  almost  altogether  based  on  the  opening  up  of  J 
the  ocean  way  to  India  round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.* ' 

The  number  of  peoples,  and  the  diversity  of  powers,  who 
have  during  this  long  period,  coaeval  with  the  written  history 
^  of  the  world,  controlled  or  endeavoured  to  control  the 

merohsLni  overland  connection  between  Asia  and  lOurope.  and  have 
nAtioM  thereby  exercised  a  direct  or  indirect  intluence  upon 
Persia,  is  extraordinaty.  Phccnicians,  Assyrians,  Babylonians, 
Greeks,  Parthians,  Tlomans,  Arabs,  G^Mioese,  Florentines,  Venetians, 
Turks,  Armenians,  Portuguese,  English,  Dutch,  French,  and  Rus- 
sians— ^the  fingers  of  all  have  itched  for  the  keys  that  should  unlock 
the  iiiysterions  treasure-house  of  the  East;  merchants  of  each 
nationality  have  scoured  every  available,  track  by  land  and  sea, 

Jonaa  Ranway«^4i  HUtorwal  Account  of  the  Britith  Trade  orer  the  Catpian  Sea ; 

AbM  Raynal,  ffiifory  of  the  Settlt  menff  and  Tra/ic  of  the  Eusf  and  Wcxf  Tndie$, 
(translated  by  J.  Jii>tanioncl),  vol.  i.  :  J.  Rnice,  Annah  of  (hr  /ursf  India  ComfHrify^ 
3  vols.;  N.  SainsUury,  Calendar  of  lifafe  J'ti/ffru  relatiiiff  to  tlw  llont  Indie*,  I  vols 
(1513-lG2y);  Sir  O.  Blrdwood,  Export  on  the  MutcellaneoH*  Old  JiecartU  of  tin 
India  Office ;  F.  C.  Danvers,  *  The  Persian  Onlf  Boute  and  Commeroe/  Atiatie 
Quarterly  Jieviewt  April  1868. 

•  Sir  G.  Bird  wood,  Mepert  on  the  Jteeerde  efthe  India  Qflice,  p.  258. 
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many  of  them  uniting  the  I'uuctions  of  the  historian  with  the 
pursuits  of  the  tradesman ;  the  flag  of  each  natioiL  has  flown  in 
turn  upon  Persian  waters,  or  its  coinage  has  changed  liands  in 
Persian  bazaars.    In  the  dawn  of  recorded  history  and  down  to  a 
time  posterior  to  the  Christian  era,  the  great  marts  of  interchange 
between  the  East  and  West  were  situated  on  the  Chaldsean  rivers, 
not  fa  I-  from  the  head  of  the  Persian  Gulf.    Here  were  Bal>yl(>n, 
"  a  land  of  traOic,  a  cifv  of  merchants,'  and  Teredon.    Hpi*e  alter- 
wards  were  founded  .Seleuciu  and  Ctesiphon,  Busrah  and  Baghdad. 
To  the  expedition  of  Alexander  we  owe  the  practical  commence- 
ment of  Indo-European  trade,  just  as  to  the  voyage  of  his  admiral, 
Nearchns,  we  are  indebted  for  our  earliest  minute  aoquaintaiioe 
with  the  Persian  Gulf.   Under  his  Selencid  successors,  and  under 
their  supplantera  the  Romans,  the  trade  between  Asia  and  Europe 
followed  a  triple  line,  either  by  caravans  from  the  Oxus  to  the 
Caspian,  or  vtd  the  Persian  Gulf  and  Syria,  or  by  the  Red  Sea  and 
Egyjfiiaii  route  to  Alexandria.    By  one  or  other  of  theae  three 
routes  came  to  Europe  fho  precious  stones  and  |)i  arls,  the  spices 
and  silks  of  the  Orient.   W  lien  the  capital  of  tlie  Knipire  was  moved 
to  Byzantium,  the  Egyptian  route  languished,  and  the  overland 
route  from  India  was  ]ireferred,  leading  through  Afghanistan, 
Persia,  and  Asia  Minor  to  the  Bosphorus.  Persia  gradually  acquired 
a  monopoly  of  the  silk  trade,  until  in  the  reign  of  Justinian,  two 
monks,  travelling  from  China,  brought  with  them  the  eggs  of  the 
silkworm  in  the  hollow  of  a  cane,  and  started  a  rival  growth  in 
Europe.  A  little  later  the  conquests  of  the  sectaries  of  Mohammed 
completed  the  mercantile  ruin  of  Alexandria,  and  transferred  to 
Arab  liands  the  control  of  Kastern  trade,  and  more  espeeiallv  of 
the  IVrsian  (Iiilf.    Keis,  or  KLsi.  and  Oi'uiiiz  successively  Ix^e  un  ■  tiie 
emporia  of  Oriental  connnerce  ;  and  to  Busrah  were  brought  in 
Arab  holds  the  commodities  of  far  Cathay.  Such  was  the  situation 
when  the  commercial  enterprise  of  the  Italian  Republics  once  again 
brought  Europe  as  a  competitor  on  to  the  scene,  assisted  bj  the 
re-awakened  enthusiasm  Ibr  the  East  that  was  the  natural  conse- 
quence of  the  wars  between  Cross  and  Crescent.    Venice  is  said 
to  have  imported  silk  from  the  East>  as  early  as  555  a.d.,  and  to 
date  from  300  years  later  the  commencement  ot"  her  lunir  mercan- 
tile reign.  With  Amalfi.  and  latei-  with  Flonmce,  she  reopen»'d  and 
engrossed  the  Egyptian  nmXv  to  India  in  the  tenth  century.  Genoa, 
on  the  other  hand,  turned  her  attention  to  the  northern  avenues 
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trading  nid  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Caucasus;  and  inaugurating  at 
the  dawn  of  the  fourteenth  century  the  overland  route  from  Trebi- 

zond  which  is  utilised  to  this  day.  In  these  hands  for  the  most  part 
ivinauiad  tlw  ini jyiug  trade  between  P^ast  and  West,  until  in  the 
last  years  of  the  fifteenth  century  an  event  (x^cun  ed  which  haH  had 
;v  |)iocUgioiis  and  ahiiost  unique  eftbrt  in  history,  has  revolutionised 
the  balance  of  power,  and  has  rewritten  the  map  of  the  world.  In 
November  1497,  Vascoda  Gama,  the  Portngfuese  navigator,  doubled 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  opened  a  new  waterway  to  India,  and 
bequeathed  to  the  Portuguese  a  brtUiant  century  of  riches  and 
feme. 

The  new  century  was  not  two  years  old  when  the  successful 

discoverer  reappeared  in  command  of  a  powerful  fleet  to  appropriate 
^  what  h«=»  had  hitherto  only  explored,  backed  liy  a  Papal 
aaoen>  Hidl  which  conferred  on  King  Ihiiaiiuel  of  Portugal  the 
dettoy  proud  title  of  'Lord  of  the  Navigation,  Coiujuesta,  and 
Trade  of  Ethiopia,  Arabia,  Persia,  and  India.'  Ti  istan  da  Cuuha, 
Anthony  de  Saldanha,  Francis,  and  above  all  Alfonso  de  Albu- 
querque, continued  the  work  of  forcibly  planting  the  Portuguese 
flag  upon  every  suitable  point  of  vantage,  and  of  giving  to  fire  and 
the  sword  all  who  resisted  the  victorious  soldiers  of  Christ.  The 
proceedings  of  Albuquerque  in  the  Persian  Gulf  have  already  been 
traced  in  the  chapter  dealing  with  that  sea.  By  the  time  of  his 
death  in  December.  1525.  the  Portuguest*  dominion  had  grown 
into  an  empire.  In  the  middle  of  the  centuiy  it  was  at  the  height 
of  its  renown.  No  vesBol  was  suffered  to  navigate  the  Indian 
Ocean  without  a  Portuguese  permit.  An  alisolute  monopoly  was 
rigidly  enforced  by  the  conquerors.  Prom  Japan  to  the  Red  Sea 
fluttered  their  unresisted  flags ;  and  while  the  cruelties  of  viceroys, 
the  insolence  and  ccnrmption  of  minor  agents,  and  the  fanaticism  of 
those  who  thought  to  combine  the  quest  of  lucre  with  the  cham- 
pionship of  the  Faith,  were  already  undermining  the  fabric  so 
arrogantly  reared,  rumours  of  their  unbroken  triumph  rang  through 
Europe,  stirring  keen  chordi*  of  emulation  in  some  hearts,  but 
striking  terror  into  tlif  mass. 

Nowhere  was  the  stimulus  of  competition  more  profoundly  felt 
than  in  England,  then  trembling  on  the  doorstep  l)etweeu  the  Middle 
En^iidi     ^(S^  World.    Yet  nowhere  for  a  time  was 

initiAiiTe  common  ^ceptahce  of  Portuguese  monopoly  more 
hombly  acquiesced  i^l  or  the  idea  of^  fighting  her  with  her  own 
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weapons  and  on  her  own  ground  less  seriously  entertained.   In  their 
desire  to  get  to  India  and  to  dip  their  hands  in  the  fabled  gamers  of 
the  East,  the  explorers  and  merchants  under  the  early  Tadors  conld 
compass  no  hotter  idea  than  to  discover  a  new  route  for  them- 
selves whicli  should  escape  Port  iguese  competition  altogether,  and 
provide  a  privatf  inaritiin*'  llilrh^vay  to  the  enchanted  proal.  The 
north-westiTH  and  the  noitli-fastern  passages  were  each  thoug-ht 
likely  to  supply  this  alternative  channel,  and  were  snccoasively 
tried,    in  155^3  Sebastian  Cabot  obtained  tVoni  Kdward  V'l,  a 
preliminary  charter  for  the  '  C'r>m]>any  of  the  Merchants  Adven- 
turers for  the  Discovery  of  Regions.  Dominions,  Islands,  and 
Places  unknown/  a  nomenclature  that  sufficiently  indicated  the 
haphazard  character  of  the  undertaking,  and  testified  to  the 
admitted  dearth  of  geogi-aphical  knowledge.    In  the  same  year 
Sir  Hugh  Willoughby,  starting  with  two  ships  on  the  north- 
eastern (jui'st  which  was  to  eud  in  the  recoveiy  of  tliis  new  Golden 
Fleeee,  wms  fmzor  to  deatli  off  the  coast  of  Lapland.     A  third 
vessel,  however,  commanded  by  Stephen  Burmngh,  and  piloted  by 
Richard  Chancellor,  sailed  into  the  White  Sea,  and  discovered 
Archangel.    This  accidental  and  unforeseen  event  was  fraught  with 
momentous  consequences.    Chancellor,  travelling  inland  to  the 
court  of  the  Grand  Duke  of  Moscovy,  the  &mous  Ivan  Vassilievitch 
the  Terrible,*'wa8  favourably  received  by  him,  and  laid  the  founda- 
tions of  the  British  'Russian  or  Moscovy  Company*  (whose 
che(|uered  career  I  shall  briefly  relate),  for  the  conduct  of  tlie 
ovei'land  trade  t]irou<rh  liiissia  wit  h  the  lands  lying  to  the  east  and 
south  of  the  Caspian.    In  I  V")7,  a  formal  charter  of  incorpomtion 
having  been  granted  Ui  the  com]>any  by  Philip  and  Mar}"  in  1555, 
Master  Anthony  Jeukinson,  in  company  with  iiichard  aud  Robert 
Johnson,  were  despatched  by  the  directors  to  explore  and  to  open 
the  projected  trade  routes  with  Central  Asia.   They  journeyed  vid 
Moscow  to  Astrakhan ;  they  flew  for  the  first  time  the  British  flag 
(the  red  cross  of  St.  Creorge)  upon  the  Caspian ;  they  reached  and 
returned  safely  from  Bokhara,  the  first  Englishmen,  so  far  as  my 
knowledge  extends,  that  ever  set  foot  in  the  Tartar  capital  :  and 
tliev  I'urnished  the  desired  incentive  for  a  more  extended  venture. 

It  was  now  contemplated  by  the  company  in  inclnde  Persia 
within  the  sphere  of  its  oj>erations,  for  u  twofold  object.  lu  the 
first  place,  the  silk-producing  provinces  of  that  country,  Shirwan^ 
Gilan,  and  Mazanderan,  lay  in  the  north  and  in  immediate  proximily 
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to  the  Caspian  St  a.  a  fact  which  seemed  to  sn<rLr^"^t  an  easy  triumph 
over  '  the  Portugals/  who  cuukl  only  jnnrhase  and  export  thi8 
Tiio  ."Mos-  valuable  fonimodity  from  tlie  soutliern  havens,  at  a 
<-«vy  Com-  distance  of  several  hundred  milen  from  the  area  of  pi*o- 

uuny  and  ^  ... 

Persia  duction.  And  secondly,  thi'ough  l*(*rsia  it  might  Ije 
possible  to  tap  the  mysterious  resources  of  Hindustan  by  ovnrlaTid 
caravan  routes,  which  should  divert  to  camelback  and  maleback 
the  wealth  that  was  now  poured  into  Portuguese  carracks  and 
galleons.  Accordingly  the  travelled  Jenkinson  was  again  sent  out-^ 
in  company  with  one  Edward  Clarke  to  make  the  initial  experi- 
ment, bearing  with  them  •  cloth  of  golde,  plate,  pearles,  saphjnres 
and  other  jewels,  as  well  as  woollen  cloths  (karsies  or  kerseys)/ 
and  a  letter  from  Queen  Elizal)eth  to  the  '(  Jreat  Sophie,  Enipe- 
rour  of  the  Persians,  Medes,  Partiuans,  Hyrcanes,  Carmauariami, 
Margians,  of  the  people  on  this  side  and  beyond  the  river  of 
Tygris,  and  of  all  men  and  nations  Ijetweene  the  ( Jaspian  Sea  and 
the  Gulph  of  Persia ' — a  compendium  of  hit»  titles  which  could  not 
fail  to  be  gratifying  to  the  Sefavi  monarch,  but  which  affords  an 
amusing  test  of  the  knowWIgc  of  Persia  possessed  by  the  best 
informed  English  intellects  of  the  Tndor  time.  The  narratives  of 
this  and  of  the  subsequent  expetlitions  organised  by  the  Moscovy-^ 
CoTn|)ar)y.  contained  in  a  number  of  letters  writtm  by  the  principal  - 
actors,  have  been  ably  edited  and  republislieih  antl  constitute  one 
of  the  most  interesting  volumes  of  tr.ivel  ever  |)eiuied.' 

During  the  twenty  years  from  I 'SI  to  1581,  six  trading  ex- 
peditions to  Persia  were  despatched  by  the  Moscovy  Company,  and 
Trading  assnredlyoommercial  enterprise  has  rarely  been  prosecuted 
«xp«di(ioti«  ^^jj  greater  gallantry  or  under  more  serious  discourage- 
ment.  Jenkinson  himself  received  a  ivbuff  at  the  start  that  would 
have  deterred  any  less  resolute  pioneer.  Having  landed  at  Derbend, 
then  a  Persian  town,  in  August  1562,  and  having  proceeded  to  Kass- 
vin,nt  that  time  the  Persian  capital,  lif  was  received  in  audience  by 
Shah  Tahniasp,  TO  whom  he  prt  -.-nted  the  Queen  of  Kugland's  letter, 
but  who  returned  to  him  this  ungi*acious  reply:  '"Oh.  tliou  un- 
believer,*' sayd  he,  we  have  no  neede  to  have  frienilship  with  the 
unbelievers,"  and  so  willed  inee  to  depart ' ;  the  reason  of  the  Shah's 
reluctance  to  enter  into  commercial  i*elations  with  Knglishmeu 
being  that  he  had  just  composed  his  differences  with  Turkey,  whose 

•  Karltf   Vtujtiijt'it  in  Uusaio  and  PerMa  (^^^akluvt  Society),  oiUted  by  El.  D. 
Morgan  and  C.  H.  Coote.   2  vols.  1S8C. 
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mercliants  then  monopolised  the  northern  onilets  of  Persian  trade 
to  the  Levant  and  Europe.  Undismayed,  Jenkinson  spent  the 
winter  of  1562-3  at  Moscow,  organising  a  second  expedition. 
Thomas  Alcock  and  Ricliard  Cht»nie  were  the  factors  who  represented 
the  conipany  iipnn  this  v«*ntiirc,  but  their  fortune  was  even  more 
untoward.  Ahdullali  Khan,  tlie  Kins^  of  Shii  vvau  (dependent  upi>n 
Persia),  who  had  favoured  Jt  ukinson.  was  angry  because  a  M<»ham- 
medan  had  been  killed  by  a  Jlasiiian.  Deprived  of  the  royal  pi-oteo- 
tion,  Alcock  was  murdered  on  h'la  way  back  to  the  coast,  and  Ciienie 
only  escaped  with  difficolty.  The  third  expedition,  which  left 
Astrakhan  in  Joly  1565,  in  a  boat  of  twenl^-seven  tons  burden 
built  tor  the  company  at  Yaroslav,  was  as  little  exempt  from 
personal  misfortune,  but  found  the  commercial  outlook  mora 
reassuring.  Its  history  ih  related  in  a  series  of  four  letters  by 
Arthur  Kdwards,  one  of  the  factors.  Alexandt^r  Kitchin,  one  of 
his  follfague:?,  and  Kicharil  Davis,  one  of  the  sailors,  Iu.-^l  their  lives 
from  illness;  but  Edwards,  nrriving  safely  at  Kazvin  in  May  1566, 
found  the  Shah  in  a  much  more  amiable  tempter  than  heretofore. 
*He  was  desirous  of  London  clothes  (i.e.  cloths),  three  or  foure  of 
all  sort's  for  example,  being  wel  shome  and  drest.  The  Persians 
talke  much  of  London  clothes,  and  they  that  knowe  the  wearing 
are  desirous  of  them  before  the  cloth  of  the  women's  making  (i.e. 
native  fabrics),  for  they  finde  it  nothing  durable,  for  when  it  cometh  to 

^weare  on  the  threede,  it  renteth  like  paper.'  Shah  Tahmasp  now 
gavea  formallettcr  of  j)rivi leges,  orchart<'r,  tu  t  he Mosi-ovy Company, 
guai-anteeing  them  the  following  advantages  :  e\« mpi  i(f}i  tV(.)ni  all 

y^tolls  and  customs,  protection  for  iheir  merchantt;  "  truni  all  evil 
persons,'  and  right  of  free  way  throughout  the  country,  legal  re- 
covery of  just  debts,  imnnuiity  from  robbery,  and  assistance  in 
unlading.  Edwards  sent  home  to  his  employers  a  list  of  the 
imports  which  might  advantageously  be  sent  into  Persia  from 
England,  consisting  of  carseis  or  kersies,^  tume,  Brasil,  redde  doth, 
and  copper ;  and  also  of  the  exports  which  he  proposed  to  ship 
from  the  Caspian,  and  which  comprised  *  rawe  silke,  pe]ier,  ginger, 
iiuimegs,  brimstone,  allam  (alum),  rice,  galles  (gall-nut^),  cluve;!, 
and  yew  fur  howe-staves.'  His  letters  also  contain  a  curious 
allusion  to  the  iiussian»,  in  which  we  may  trace  tiie  lii*st  dawn 

*  These  were  woollen  cloths,  which  zeceived  the  name  from  the  villiige  of 
Kersey,  in  Suffolk,  where  the  woollen  trade  had  heen  eatablished  by  a  ooiloi^  of 
flemiogs. 
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of  the  mercuitile  jealousy  that  afVerwardB  had  such  mcmentoua 
re8iilt49. 

The  H\]Rs«'s  are  sorie  that  we  doe  tmde  iuto  tliese  parts.  For  we© 
are  ijetter  beloved  than  they  are  :  ])ec:ai.se  they  are  ^jiven  to  bo 
drunkards,  they  are  much  hated  by  the  p(u{)le.  It  is  to  be  wished 
that  none  should  serve  your  worships  in  theese  purt^s  that  bo  ^ivon  to 
that  kinde  of  viec  ;  and  that  your  chiefe  a^'ent  and  factor  sliould  be 
n>)le  to  rule  and  goverae  himselfe  that  no  dlshoiiestie  should  be  imputed 
to  him  and  us. 

The  fourth  expedition  consisted  of  Arthur  Edwards,  chief  agent, 
John  Sparke,  Lawrence  Chapman,  Christopher  Fawoet,  and  Hichard 
Pringle.    Arriving  in  Persia  in  August  I068.  tbey  found  that  a^ 

chancre  had  come  over  the  spirit  of  tlie  scene.  They  reeoivod  no  help^ 
iu  landing,  in  spite  of  the  Shah's  roruuM-  decree;  ( •hapinaii,  juui  ing 
to  Tabriz,  found  the  market  abvady  overbtoeketl  by  the  cn  inpetiiiou 
of  Turks,  Armenians,  and  Venetians;  in  Kaxvin  no  Bale  could  lie 
procured;  the  king^  notwithstaridiiiL''  his  former  aftabiiity,  on  the 
strength  of  which  2,000  kersies  had  Ikh  u  ordered  from  England, 
declined  to  take  any  cloth ;  and  the  factors  travelling  in  Gilan 
found  Turkish  agents  everywhere.  It  was  but  a  poor  consolation 
that  Chapman  succeeded  in  extracting  from  Shah  Tahmasp  a 
further  decree  which  granted  the  English  free  passage  through 
Gilan  and  all  parts  of  Pei-sia,  ordered  nati\  e  assistance  in  the  event 
of  shipwreck  on  the  coast,  and  the  safe  custixly  and  delivery  of 
goods  in  the  event  of  the  ageni  s  death,  and  conieired  the  right 
to  camel  hire  at  the  ordinary  rate,  to  the  protection  of  roadguards, 
the  supply  of  quarters  and  victuals,  and  the  purchase  or  erection  of 
houses. 

The  fifth  voyage  was  fraoght  with  even  greater  perils,  and  was 
pore  fatal  to  life  than  its  predecessors.  In  the  *  Thomas  Bonaven- 
ture,'  of  seventy  tons,  there  lell  Yaroslav,  in  July  1568,  Thomas 
Bannister,  Lawrence  Chapman,  Geoffrey  Ducket,  Captain  Lionel 
Plumtree  (the  chronicler  of  the  expedition),  and  others.  On  their 
way  down  the  Volga  they  were  attacked  by  the  Nagay  TurtcU>», 
who  were  only  repnl^ed  after  a  tierce  lis/lit.  in  which  Bannister  was 
twice  wounded.  When  at  len^Hh  tliey  reached  IVrsia,  Dncket 
made  his  way  to  Tabriz,  where  he  stayed  fur  two  and  a  half  years. 
Baunisterwentupto  Kazvin,  where,  finding  the  8hah  inamcet  benign 
mood,  he  succeeded  in  effecting  a  good  »ale  and  in  securing  most 
of  his  requests,  though  he  was  unsuccessful  in  the  attempt  to 
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inaugurate  n  through  trade  with  India,  which  project  appears  to  liave 
been  broached  upon  this  occasion  for  the  first  time.  Disasters  now 
fell  fast  and  thick  on  the  devoted  band.  Bannister  died  in  Ganjeh  in 
July  1 571 ;  Chapman  died  also.  Yive  of  the  company  died  and  two 
were  robbed  or  murdered  within  the  space  of  five  weeks.  The  sur- 
vivors, luiJ*  i  Ducket,  weighed  anchor  in  May  157o,  but  the  tale  of 
their  calauiity  was  not  yet  complete.  On  the  Caspian  they  were 
attacked  by  Cossack  pirates,  and  after  a  valiant  resistance,  in  which 
fourteen  of  the  enemy  were  killed  and  every  Englishman  was 
wounded,  were  compelled  to  surrender  the  vessel  in  return  for 
their  lives.  The  corsairs  turned  them  adrift  in  an  open  boat,  in 
which  they  eventually  reached  Astrakhan.  A  further  accident 
befell  them  on  the  return  journey  up  the  Volga,  but  in  October 
1574;  Ducket,  Plumtree,  and  Amos  Biall  again  reached  England, 
after  as  perilous  a  venture  as  ever  befell  English  hearts  of  oak, 
even  in  those  (hiys  of  fearless  entei*prise  and  strenuous  deed. 

It  was  not  till  five  years  later,  in  June  1579,  that  the  sixth 
and  last  expedition  left  Graveseud,  the  chief  of  tlie  four  factors 
deputed  by  the  compauy  being  the  same  Arthur  Edwards  who  had 
already  shared  and  survived  the  perils  oftwoof  the  previous  under- 
takings. He  was  less  fortunate  on  this  occasion,  for  he  died  at 
Astrakhan  in  the  following  year.  The  same  Nemesis  that  had 
dogged  the  footsteps  of  the  preceding  ventures  now  attended  his 
companions.  Shah  Tahmasp  had  died  in  1576,  and  his  old  enemies 
the  Turks  had  seized  the  opportunity  to  invade  the  outlying 
portions  of  the  Persian  doniinions.  Sailing  from  Astrakhan  in 
the  sprinir  nf  1580,  the  Knglish  factors  heanl  at  Baku  tliat 
Shirwan  was  in  possession  of  (Jttonian  troops,  nnd  that  Sheinakha 
(Shumakhi)  had  been  destroyed.  Accordingly  they  lauded  aud 
marched  by  the  coast  to  Derbend,  where  they  effected  no  great  sale. 
Their  own  vessel  being  leaky,  they  bought  another,  which  was  im- 
mediately driven  ashore  in  a  storm,  and,  when  finally  they  suc- 
ceeded in  starting  upon  their  return  voyage,  they  were  caught  in 
the  ice  at  the  mouth  of  the  Volga.  After  many  hardships  the 
survivors  reached  Tjondon  in  September  1581,  and  the  company, 
whose  speculation  had  ltf.»n  attended  witli  as  small  pe<mniary 
success  ns  it  Jiad  been  pur>ut'(l  wilh  dauntless  courage,  very  wisely 
decidi-d  to  abandon  so  h.nzardous  a  field  of  adN  ent  ure. 

In  contrast  with  later  experiences,  it  is  with  surprise  that  we 
read  of  a  British  mercantile  undertaking,  conducted  by  Russian 
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inntation,  with  Russian  countenance,  and  very  lai-gely  on  Russian 
rivers  and  soil.    The  reason  of  this  strange  phenomenon  was  the 

Cauaesof  followin*; :  The  ilussians  were  at  that  time  in  far  too 
backwaitl  a  condition  to  embark  upon  any  trading 
venture,  or  even  upou  any  maritime  expedition,  themselves ;  and 
were  content,  therefore,  to  profit  by  the  superior  skill  and  industry 
of  others.  Moreover,  Ivan  the  Terrible  atood  greatly  in  need  of 
anpplies,  and  particularly  of  warlike  stores  and  ordnance,  which 
coald  only  be  procured  from  the  foreigner,  and  which  the  English 
merchanta  brought  out  to  him  from  London  in  return  for  the  ex- 
emptions granted  to  them  in  Russian  territory.  The  failure  of 
the  British  experiment  was  attributable  to  several  reasons :  im- 
perfect ac(juaintance  with  the  country,  which  had  led  the  first 
voyagers  to  underrate  the  competition  of  the  Turks,  Armenians, 
and  Venetians,  whose  long-established  control  of  the  JVrsian 
market  was  not  easily  to  be  shaken ;  bad  management ; '  the  risks 
arising  partly  from  the  navigation  of  the  Caspian,  partly  from  the 
Persian  climate,  and  partly  from  the  insecurity  inseparable  from 
barbarous  manners  and  troubled  times ;  but,  above  all,  the  exorbi- 
tant length  and  complexity  of  the  sea,  river,  and  land  route 
employed,  >vhich  rendered  it  impossible  for  merchandise  so  con- 
veyed to  compete  with  the  more  direct  overland  and  maritime 
routes  by  which  I'eisia  was  a])proached  on  the  south  and  west. 
Nevei  theless,  history  does  not  record  a  finer  exaniph*  of  British 
darifif?  ;  and  the  names  of  tlicsc  forgotten  facto I's  arc  rs'^  worthy  of 
remembrance  as  those  of  illustrious  mariners  wliu  iiave  liequeathed 
new  titles  to  the  shores  and  islands  of  the  western  main. 

For  some  time  after  this  the  northern  route  to  Persia,  vtd 
Russia  and  the  Caspian,  was  abandoned  by  English  merchants,  the 
Qnnt  to  close  of  the  century  having  witnessed  the  inauguration 
inUiouy  ^  undertaking,  to  which  I  shall  presently  turn. 
SherVey  In  1600,  however,  Sir  Anthony  Sherley,  an  English 
gentleman  and  soldier  of  fortune,  apjn-ared  in  Persia,  acting  upon 
the  suggestion  of  his  friend  the  Earl  of  Essex,  then  Lord-Lieutenant 
of  Ii'claiid.  with  the  douiile  object  of  persuading'  the  Sliali  to  join 
in  an  alliance  against  the  Turks,  and  of  re-establLshing  commercial 
intercourse  between  Persia  and  £ngland.    At  Venice  he  had 

•  A  writer  in  Purclxaa"  Piigriiini  saye  ihut  the  '  evill  hucccss  wasowiug  to  the 
forward ne*6e  of  some  few  and  evill  doing  of  some  unjust  factor^,'  no  doabi  an 
•llosion  to  JobiuKm. 
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encountered  some  Persian  merchants,  who  had  greatly  flattered  liio 
last  named  desire.    This  s»*lt-accr(Hlit<'(l  but  gallant  emissaiy  waft 
received  with  the  utmost  distinction  by  Shah  Abba8>  who  fonned 
for  him  a  atrong  personal  attachment,  and  who,  besides  sendinir 
him  as  his  own  plenipotentiary  to  the  powers  of  Christendom, 
granted  him  a  firman,  *•  which  shall  be  of  full  effect  and  force  Ibr 
ever,  without  renuing,  for  me  and  my  sjuccessors,  not  to  be 
changed,'  conferrin<r  fretnlnm  \'i\>m  all  customs  and  tolls,  legal 
recovery  of  debt:',  i»i ut<'cti*)n  of  perM.n  and  property,  relifirious 
liberty,  and  the  l  itrht  *  to  rep<iire  and  trafique  in  and  thi  iiifli  onr 
dominions  without  disturbances  or  molestations/  upon  all  Christian 
merchants.'    It  does  not  appear,  liowever,  that  any  immediat^^ 
advantage  was  taken  of  this  concession  by  English  traders,  although 
it  donbtiess  enoonraged  them  in  their  forthcoming  essay  in  the 

BOttth. 

£arly  in  the  new  century  a  firesh  endeavour  was  made,  by 

negotiation  with  the  Czar  of  Russia,  to  reopen  the  overland  route 
BirJohti  throujiirli  his  dominions,  Ijelween  Miij^'laud  and  the  Kast. 
Merrick  jj^  ^[j.  John  Merrick  arrivtHl  at  Mo>icow  on  amis^^ioIl 
with  this  object  from  .James  I.  to  the  Czar  Michael  Feudoravitch. 
the  lirst  of  tlie  Romanoff's.  The  conservatism  of  the  Boyars. 
however,  would  not  admit  of  the  concession ;  and,  upon  the  plea 
that  nothing  could  be  done  till  the  war  with  Poland  was  over, 
the  request  was  refused.'  In  1618  the  Moscovy  and  East  India 
Companies  agreed  to  amalgamate  their  fortunes,  and  it  was  pro- 
posed to  advance  a  loan  of  100,000  marks  to  the  Czar,  in  order  to^ 
secure  his  support  for  the  revival  of  the  transit  trade  through  his 
di>niiuioiis.^  Sir  Dudley  Diprare  was  sent  out  as  amhassaclor  in  the 
same  year  to  negotiate  a  formal  agreement ;  but  aL'ain  the  mission 
failed.*  Thirty  years  afterwards,  when  the  English  mouarcliv  was 
overthrown  and  the  Connnouwealth  established,  the  Czar  revoked 
all  privileges  enjoyed  by  foreigners,  and  expelled  all  British  traders 
from  Muscovy,  except  from  Archangel.  It  was  not  till  a  century 
later  that,  under  a  more  liberal  monarch,  and  in  the  hands  of  the 
Russia  Company,  the  project  again  achieved  a  short-lived  realisa^ 
tion. 

'  For  a  copy  of  thb  ^frant,  vide  Jtrjfort  of  Sir  Anthontf  Shrrleff^s  Jaurxeji^  1600^ 
quoted  by  Malcolm,  HUtory    Ferna^  vol.  i.  p.  353. 

*  CislMubir  42f  StvU  (Bast  Indies  Series),  voL  ii.  (1617-ieSl).  Kot. 

807,  SOB,  309,  310,  H12,  318. 

'  Jkid.  No.  m.  «  JM.  No.  467. 
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In  1619  we  hear  of  one  Giles  Hobbs,  an  agent  of  the  English 
East  India  Company,  who  wsm  deputed  by  his  employee  to  travel 
Giles  to  Persia  by  the  deserted  rout«  of  Jenkinson  from  Moscow 
Hobba  ^jjjI  Astrakhan,  and  who,  after  a  ha/aidous  journey  of 
seventeen  months,  in  wliich  hf  sutft^red  arrt^st  and  imprisonment, 
arrived  at  Isfahan,  and  biiggested  a  reopening  of  this  norlhern 
channel.^  At  that  time  the  Portuguese  enjoyed  an  absolute 
mercantile  predominance  in  Pereia,  and  the  spleen  of  the  worthy 
Englishman  vented  itself  in  the  following  paragraph : — 

Gentlemen,  this  yoor  Peisiaa  trade,  as  it  is  in  her  infancy,  hath 
many  enemies :  the  Turks,  ArabianSi  Armenians,  and  the  proud 
Portugal!,  whose  lying  tongue  oeaseth  not  to  dishonour  our  kingdome 
and  nation ;  hut  the  Lord,  I  hojie,  will  tume  the  dishonour  upon  his 
owne  pate.* 

Hanway  says  that,  early  in  the  .sevente<>nth  cetitur\ ,  t  he  French 
formed  a  design  of  '.ptMiing  trade  with  the  Caspian  and  IN  rsifi.  by. 
Frencb  0^  Archangel  and  Moscow.    This  project,  of  which  I 

hare  found  no  other  confirmation,  and  which  differs  from 
the  other  French  schemes  to  which  allusion  will  presently  be  made, 
came  to  nothing. 

The  next  attempt  to  revive  the  northern  trade  rout«  was  made 
in  a  novel  quarter.  Karly  in  the  seventemith  f  *  ifury  tlie  silL 
HolsU?in  manufactories  uf  Holstein  had  attained  sumr  i-minence  in 
embH9«y  Knrope ;  and  it  occnired  tf»  a  Hamburg  merchant,  named 
Brucman,  that  a  profitable  speculation  might  accrue  from  the 
import  of  the  mw  material  direct  from  T'ersia,  and  tliat  the  wealth 
which  flowed  into  the  coffers  of  the  Portuguese  and  Dutch  by  their 
maritime  advantages  on  the  South,  might  be  diverted  into  equally 
remunerative  channels  on  the  North.  Not  being  strong  enough, 
even  in  conjunction  with  his  fallow  merchants,  to  act  alone, 
Brucman  appealed  to  the  Duke  of  Holstein,  who  at  once  entered 
into  the  spirit  of  the  entei*])rise,  and  in  1637  deputed  Brucman 
witli  others  on  a  special  embassy  to  the  ('<»iirt  of  Pei-sin.  f)n  their 
wav  tlif'v  n>ade  ruinous  term*^  with  the  ( i raud  Duke  nf  Moscuvv. 
for  the  right  of  free  transit  through  Russia:  and,  upon  arriving  in 
Persia,  soon  found  that  customs  and  freight  charges  would  leave  no 
margin  of  piofit.  Brucman  accordingly  changed  his  tone  and 
posed  as  a  diplomatic  envoy,  courting  an  alliance  agaipst  Turkey. 

*  Ckhndmr  ti  JStmte  Papen  (Bast  Indlss^  vol.  it  No.  TM. 

*  Puohss*  PUgrim$t  lib.  v.  cap.  zvL 
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The  record  of  the  embassy,  of  its  s^tormy  fortones  and  its  abortive 
issue^  has  been  vividly  narrated  by  its  secretary,  Adam  Olearins, 
who  cherished  a  bitter  dislike  against  Bracnian.'  The  Shah,  Sefi  L, 
cotild  not  understand  tihe  confused  and  blundering  accounts  of 
the  chief  ambassador ;  and  the  latter  was  so  universally  admitted 
to  have  &iled  that,  upon  his  return,  he  paid  the  penalty  with  his 
head. 

Passing  for  the  moment  over  the  interveuiug  and  successful 
movements  of  Britisli  tmde  upon  the  south — a  subject  to  which  I 
Pctf  rthe    shall  presently  revert — we  arrive,  after  the  lapse  of  a 
ttieltamla  <^^^^^i  at  an  epoch  when  a  second  attempt,  in  no  way 
Company    less  adventurous,  and,  alas !  not  less  ill-starred,  than  its 
predecessor,  was  made  by  the  British  Russia  Company,  which  had, 
in  the  meantime,  shifted  its  headquarters  to  St.  Petersburg,  to 
reopen  the  Moscow- Astrakhan-Caspian  route  to  northern  Persia. 
In  the  interval  since  the  last  venture  tlie  Russians  had  begun  to 
trade  themselves,  and  had  established  their  commercial  base  at 
Shemakha.    There,  1 1  i\\ ever,  they  were  seriously  hankssot I  by  tlie 
inroads  of  the  LcsL^hiaus,  by  one  of  which,  in  1712,  Yevreiudff,  a 
Russian  merchant,  was  despoiled  of  mercantile  property  worth 
200,000  crowns.    IVter  the  Great  was  now  upon  the  throne,  and 
among  the  far-sighted  ambitions  cherished  by  this  remarkable 
man  was  the  aim  of  attracting  to  Russia,  by  new  as  well  as  by 
recognised  avenues,  the  transit  trade  of  the  East.  In  1717  he  sent 
the  ill-fated  Beckovitz  to  explore  the  old  and  new  channels  of  the 
Oxus.    In  1718  he  issued  a  decree  throwing  open  trade  within  his 
dominions  to  all  foreigners.    In  J  722,  taking  advantage  of  the 
disorder  in  Persia  consequent  upon  the  Afghan  invasion,  and  nf 
t!ie  weakness  of  Shah  Tahmasp,  he  mnde'  thnf  nrmed  descent  upon 
the  northern  pi-ovinces  of  Persia  which  J  ha\  e  previously  described. 
The  silk  trade  of  Gilan  was  one  of  the  cliief  temptations  that  drew 
him  thither,  while,  at  the  same  time,  he  took  steps  to  improve  the 
Caspian  navigation  by  engaging  an  Englishman,  Captain  P.  H. 
Bruce,  to  make  a  survey  of  its  shores.*    Peter  did  not  live  long 
enough  himself  to  witness  the  realisation  of  his  schemes,  but  a  few 
months  before  he  died  (January  1725)  he  made  overtures  through 
an  English  mercliani  named  Iviehanl  Mainwaring  to  the  iiiercliants 
of  Lundun  with  a  view  to  reinstituting  the  trans- Russian  trade 

'  A<lnm  Olearius,  Itdation  du  Fflfdy^,  Pari*.  2  vols.  1639.   Translated  into 
Eiigiuih  by  John  Davies.  London,  1662.  *  llr^  Bruoa'a  MmMrt, 
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between  England  and  Persia  which  had  been  dropped  loO  years 
before.  His  death  pot  an  end  to  the  scheme ;  bnt  in  December 
1734  the  Empress  Anne,  in  faithful  execution  of  his  ideas,  signed 
a  concession  granting  to  British  subjects  the  right  of  carrying 
merchandise  through  Russia  to  and  from  Persia  on  payment  of  a 
8  per  cent,  ad  vohn-em  duty.  A  little  later,  in  1738,  John  Elton, 
an  Englishiiiau  of  rare,  but  impetuous.  cTf^nin?*,  and  Die  real  father 
f)f  the  revived  selu-nie,  having  acquired  souie  experience  of  (Ventral 
Asia  in  the  Russian  service,  and  having  fonned  the  idea  that  the 
resources  of  the  Khanates  might  be  tapped  by  a  new  route  pro- 
ceeding from  Astrabad  to  Bokhara,  proposed  to  some  of  the  factors 
of  the  British  Russia  Company  in  St.  i^etersbuig  to  open  this  new 
artery  of  trade.  With  one  Mungo  Graham  he  left  Moscow  in  1789, 
sailed  from  Astrakhan,  landed  at  Pir-i-Basaar,  and  having  addressed 
a  formal  petition  to  Reza  Kuli  Mirssa,  son  of  Nadir  Shah,  then 
ruling  as  regent  at  Meshed  in  the  absence  of  his  father  in  India, 
received  ;i  decree  from  the  prince  authorising  him  to  laud  goods 
and  trade  •  veiywhere  in  the  Persian  douiiiiions  from  the  (.'aspian 
to  Attock  on  the  Indus — an  interesting  corollary  to  Nadir's  con- 
quests six  months  before — to  hire  or  to  build  houses  at  Resht  or  at 
any  other  place,  and  f  <  >  pay  custom  dues  only  upon  lauding.  Klaf  od 
by  this  advantage,  Elton  appears  to  have  formed  an  altogether 
exaggerated  notion  of  the  prospects  of  future  trade.  Returning 
to  St.  Petersburg,  he  wrote  a  magniloquent  letter  to  the  British 
minister,  from  which  I  have  previously  c{uoted,  and  so  inOamed  the 
imagination  of  the  Tx)ndon  merchants  that,  in  spite  of  the  strenuous 
opposition  of  the  Turkey  and  Levant  Company,  and  of  tin-  llast 
India  Coiupany.  wlio  were  alarmed  at  eompetitiuii  U'^nw  ><>  imvel  a 
«juarter,  a  powerful  movement  was  organised  by  the  Uut>j>i}i  Com- 
pany, the  Government  was  won  over,  several  memlH»rs  of  the  com- 
pany were  called  to  the  bar  of  tlie  House  of  Commons  to  p-ive  ex- 
planations, and  finally  an  Act  of  Parliament  was  passed  authorising 
and  regulating  the  trade.  The  record  of  these  and  of  the  subsequent 
proceedings  has  been  handed  down  to  us  by  the  graphic  pen  of 
Jonas  Hanway,  himself  one  of  the  leading  spirits  in  the  sequel, 
and  a  Tiondon  citizen  and  philanthropist  of  high  repute  and  in- 
telligence.' 

'  Ah  HUtorical  Acmnnt  af  the  Bnlifh  Trade  orerthf  (Jasptan  ,'>ea,  iS  e.  (1  vola. 
IToii;  2  vols.  1751.  I7U:i).  Jouaa  Hanway,  thoagb  Dr.  JobiuoD  iaid  of  him  that 
'  he  acquired  some  reputation  by  tmvelling  abroad,  bnt  loat  it  all  by  tzavalling  at 
bona,*  waa  eminent  both  as  merehant,  Toyager,  public  official,  philaatbn>piat»  and 
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Tlie  British  Government  having  i*eceived  permission  from  the 
Kussians  to  build  two  ships  at  Knznn  on  the  Volga,  these  vessels 
T  i  Eiuii  ^^^^  launched  in  June  1742.  Elton,  being  placed  in 
and  JouM  charge  of  the  expedition,  sailed  in  tfaQ  'Empress  of 
^"^y  Russia/  Captain  Woodrniie.  In  the  second  veesel,  the 
'  Elizabeth,'  Captain  Gilbert  Blaire,  sailed  James  Brown,  Martin 
van  Mierop,  and  Richard  Wilder,  the  remaining  factors.  Jealousy 
soon  broke  out  between  the  two  parties,  larj/ely  owing  to  tlie  wav- 
ward  and  imperious  teni])er  of  l']lton,  who.  in  Januar}*  1 743,  without 
anv  application  to,  or  perinissioii  iVuiij,  ihe  (Vnnpany.  entered  the 
service  of  Nadir  Shah  as  naval  const nictor  on  the  Caspian,  under 
circumstances  which  I  have  narrated  in  an  earlier  chapter  on  the 
Persian  Navy.  Taking  the  ^  Empress  of  Russia/  wh  idi  had  already 
prosecnted  some  trading  voyages  between  Resht,  Baku,  and  Der* 
bend,  he  proceeded  on  a  survey  of  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Caspian 
as  far  north  as  Balkan  Bay.  Rumours  of  his  action  were  trans- 
mittad  to  St.  Petersburg,  and  excited  the  liveliest  suspicions  of  the 
Russian  Government.  Jonas  Hanway,  at  that  time  a  partner  iu  a 
mercantile  house  in  the  capital,  was  accfirdinglv  sent  out  by  his 
t^mployers  to  report  on  the  situation.  Upon  liis  arrival  in  Persia  at 
the  close  of  1 713,  he  very  npeedily  took  stock  of  the  situation.  The 
amenities  of  courts  were  no  guarantee  for  amity  of  com!n*^'roc.  He 
fonnd  Russian  officials  and  traders  every  where  jealous  and  hostile. 
Intent  upon  an  independent  venture,  Hanway  at  once  started  off 
to  carry  out  Elton's  original  project,  and  to  open  the  ronte  from 
Astrabad  to  Meshed.  At  Astrabad  he  came  in  for  a  local  rebellion, 
his  caravan,  when  about  to  start,  was  seized  and  the  bulk  of  his 
property  confiscated,  and  he  himself  narrowly  escaped  being  handed 
over  as  a  slave  to  the  Turkomans.  IIa\  ing  at  length  escaped,  he 
returned  through  Mazanderan  and  Uilan  to  Kazvin,  and  nmi  eetled 
from  thence  to  Haniudan.  where,  finding  Nadir  Sliah  in  camp,  he 
procured  from  him  an  order  fur  the  restitution  of  his  stolen  goods. 

author.  Born  in  1712,  he  Ix^cjirae  a  partner  in  the  house  of  Dingkj,  in  St.  Peters, 
burp:,  in  \7i'^,  and  in  that  interest  travelled  in  To rsi a  and  Russia  until  17.*)0.  when 
he  vt  ianieil  to  London.  There  he  led  a  life  of  public  activity,  founding' manr 
excellent  institutions,  and  particularly  interesting  himself  in  the  welfare  of  tb« 
young.  When  he  died,  in  1786,  a  monameat  was  elected  to  bis  memory  in  Weit- 
minster  Abbey.  VUle  John  Pngb,  Smashable  Ocewrrmttet  in  the  lAf^  ^  Jwum 
Htmwaijt^  1787,  1798.  A  contempomDeons  aooonnt  of  the  same  Aiiglo*Peisisii 
▼entnre  is  to  be  found  in  the  Vo?/nffes  and  Trarvh  by  Dr.  J.  Cook,  who  aeooiik> 
panied  Prince  (lalitzin,  Htif?sian  Envoy  to  Nadir  Shah  in  17i7.  iie  disagrees 
in  some  respects  with  iianway.   Vi€b  vol.  ii,  cap.  xxxiii. 
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ACter  a  fracas  with  Elton,  against  whose  8hipwrij|fht*8  iotrigue  he 
had  always  protested,  he  left  Persia  with  a  cargo  of  raw  silk  in 
September  1744,  and  returned  to  St.  Petersburg,  where  he  resided 
for  the  next  five  years.  His  report  upon  the  silk  trade  of  Gilan  I 
liare  already  cited  in  my  chapter  on  the  Northern  Ph>vinees. 

Of  the  factors  of  the  Russia  Company  left  in  I'ersia,  Von 
Mierop,  went  to  Meshed  and  ri^ysided  there  for  ov.  r  two  years,  but 

,       met  with  no  ?nceess.    liraham  was  nuirderod  at  Sen)nan. 

Abanoon- 

mtiiiiof  Five  out  of  the  Hfteen  Europeans  employed  died  at  Kaz- 
vin  between  171-0  and  1711.  Agues  and  distempers 
prostrated  those  who  lived  at  Resht.  The  Russian  Consul  at  the 
latter  place,  Bakunin  by  name,  was  particularly  hostile.  Nor  did 
the  action  of  Elton  render  the  oatlook  more  promising.  The 
Bnssians  were  seriously  irritated  at  the  naval  pretensions  of  Nadir 
Shah,  and  the  Russian  College  of  Commerce  issued  an  order  that '  no 
goods  or  merchandise  consigned  to  Mr.  Elton  could  be  permitted 
to  pass  through  the  Russian  Empire.'  Tliereupon  the  Russian 
Company  in  London,  in  much  alarm,  deeided  to  recall  l']!ton. 
allowing  him  n  pension  of  4-00/.  a  year,  and  to  amalframatc  their 
own  business  with  that  of  Hanway.  Elton,  however,  spoiled  the 
arrangement  by  }X)sitively  declining  to  come,  and  procured  a  decree 
from  Nadir  Shah  (November  1715)  ordering  his  detention  in  the 
country.  Matters  went  from  bad  to  worse.  In  consequence  of 
the  repeated  protests  and  persecutions  of  the  Bussiatts  the  two 
British  vessels  were  compulsorily  parted  with  to  Russian  merchants 
ut  Astrakhan  and  were  navigated  henceforward  under  the  Russian 
flag.  In  November  174G,  tlie  Knipress  of  Russia  issued  a  decree 
absolutely  interdicting  the  British  Caspian  trade.  The  surviving 
English  factors  lingered  on  for  a  time  in  tlie  vain  hope  of  recu- 
peration; but,  after  the  munier  of  Nadir  8hah  in  June  171-7, 
they  were  plundered  of  80,000^.,  and  in  the  subsequent  disorder 
saw  no  opportunity  of  recovering  either  their  property  or  their 
prestige.  Accordingly  they  retired  in  1748  and  1749,  andi^ 
the  second  and  last  determined  effort  of  England  to  open  the  ^ 
Caspian  route  to  Persia  perished  as  miserably  as  had  done  its 
])redeces8or.  It  was  not  out  of  harmony  with  the  dismal  issue  of 
the  venture  that  Klton,  who  was  so  largely  responsible  for  the 
disaster,  met  with  a  violent  death  three  years  later. 

During  the  six  to  seven  years  over  which  tlie  enterj)rise  extended, 
the  business  accomplished,  if  not  considerable,  had  been  remunera- 
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tive.  It  consisted  alniu.st  solely  in  the  export  of  raw  silk  from 
Persia  and  in  the  import  of  English  clotli  jhuI  other  Kuropeau  of<x)d.s 
Balance-  couutry.    The  attempt  to  trade  with  Me«hed 

was.  according  to  Han  way,  a  great  mistake,  and  the 
factorB  would  have  done  better  to  have  stayed  quietly  at  Resht  and 
waited  for,  inetead  of  ranning  after,  onstom.  The  balance-Bheet,  as 
published  by  him,  showed  the  following  figures: — Imports  into 
Persia  1743-6,  690,492  crowns,  or  174,398i. ;  exports  of  raw  silk 
from  Persia  174-3-9,  value  in  Persia,  o7o,500  crowns,  or  93,375/. 
Hanway  mentions  that  the  cost  price  of  silk  was  almul.  ]().<.  per  lb., 
and  that,  deducting  all  (  xpenses,  it  wa^  ruminonly  sold  tor  I5x.  6d. 
— a  protit  of  over  bV  \)cr  cent,  ;  and  .sometimes  for  28x. — a  protit 
of  180  per  cent.;  calculations  which,  in  his  opinion,  justified  the 
risks  incarred,  however  great  they  might  appear. 

The  reasons  of  failure  were  both  commercial  and  political,  bat 
chiefly  the  latter.  So  brisk  a  competition  prevailed  between 
Reasoua  of  Rnssiaus,  English,  and  Armenians,  that  the  markets  of 
Uilxm  Gilan  were  glutted  with  European  wares,  which  could 
not  he  sold  at  a  profit.'  The  British  wast-ed  their  .strength  by 
dividing  their  business  and  by  the  jealousy  that  raged  between 
the  rival  firms.  Persia  was  in  so  miserable  a  plight  at  the 
time  that  the  natives  had  not  the  wherewithal  to  buy.  But 
beyond  all  other  impediments  must  be  counted  the  hostility  of 
Russia,  set  in  motion  by  the  self-seeking  though  heroic  obsti- 
nacy of  Elton,  and  the  appalling  condition  of  Persia,  of  which, 
under  the  declining  years  of  Nadii^s  reign,  Hanway  has  drawn 
a  picture  of  such  terrible  fidelity.  In  a  society  at  once  so  de» 
graded  and  so  unruly  there  was  small  scope  for  the  pacific  oper- 
ations of  trade  ;  and  the  moment  for  renewing  the  attem])t  was 
signally  ill-chosen.  The  hostility  of  Russia  was  a  sequel  that 
might  with  «'(|nal  ct^rtninty  have  been  predicted,  as  H(»un  as  to  a 
commerce  which  her  people  must  have  regarded  with  jealousy 
from  the  start,  and  which  imperial  ix^licy  was  powerless  to  recom- 
mend to  local  agents,  was  joined  an  attempt  to  convert  Persia  into  a 
naval  power  and  to  dispute  the  Kussian  mastery  of  the  Caspian. 
The  wonder  is,  that  the  Russians  should  have  thought  the  revenue 
derived  from  transit-dues  paid  by  the  British  a  sufllcient  compen- 
sation for  their  admission  to  a  field  of  whose  spoils  they  themselves, 

■  J  lie  A  mienians  were  even  compelled  toabandon  the  trade  in  1745,  four  yettft 
before  the  British. 
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by  their  geographical  sitaation,  wero  in  such  easy  command.  This 
was  the  last  occasion  npon  which  the  British  flag  has  flown  upon 
the  Caspian,  and  it  foreshadowed  the  events  by  which,  in  the 
present  century^that  sea  was  converted  by  formal  diplomatic 
instrnment  into  a  RiiBsian  mare  cfaumim. 

I  now  revert  to  th»'  southern  zone  of  couunercial  access  to 
Persia,  of  which  a  shoi  t  while  atro  we  left  t  he  Portuguese,  in  the 
TarlMyuia  ^^^^  sixteenth  century,  in  secure  possession, 

Levant  their  monopoly  being  an  institution  so  well  est^iblished 
CompAuy  maritime  rivahy  with  them  by  the  Cape  route  was 
regarded  as  a  dream.  The  first  attempt  to  compete  with  their 
Gnlf  trade,  made  by  Englishmen,  was  in  the  formation  of  the 
Turkey  and  Levant  Company  in  ]o81,  whose  scheme  aimed  at  the 
export  of  Persian  silk  by  Basrah,  Baghdad,  and  Aleppo  to  the 
Mediterranean.  Merchants  pioceecled  by  tliis  route  from  l^nghmrl 
to  Ilinilustau,  and  it  was  with  an  eye  to  tlie  trade  of  the  ludit's 
that  this  ])roject  was  really  framed,  Persia  being  regarded  as  an 
intervening  station.  The  tirst  Englishman  to  visit  India  by  this 
route  was  Thomas  Stephens  in  1>7J).  We  hear  of  Master  Thomas 
Hudson  at  Tabriz  in  158U.  In  I08I  John  Newberry  made  his 
first  trip  to  Persia  and  Ormnz ;  and  in  1583  was  accompanied 
on  a  similar  journey  by  Ralph  Fitch  and  others^  whose  exciting 
adventures  I  have  elsewhere  related. 

An  event  now  occurred  which  not  only  bad  a  prodigious  effect 
upon  the  balance  of  power  in  Europe,  but  whose  consequences 
Th  Eub    P^^^^^^^*^^  remote  Orient,  and  mdin  ctly  paved  the 

India  way  to  the  acquisition  of  the  Indian  llmpire  of  the 
Ctonpwy  British  Crown.  In  1 '>78  the  (Vuwns  of  Portugal  and 
Spain  had  become  united  in  the  person  of  Piiiiip  II.,  and  Portugal 
was  henceforth  regarded  as  an  appanage  of  the  superior  power ; 
and  in  1^88  the  majesty  of  the  combined  states,  and  their  hitherto 
all-bnt-uncontested  supremacy  at  sea,  were  rudely  sliattered  by 
tiie  destruction  of  the  Invincible  Armada  in  the  English  Channel. 
From  this  moment  the  expanding  maritime  ambitions  of  Great 
Britain  demanded  a  wider  range.  A  private  trading  venture  to 
the  East  was  organised  by  some  Tx)ndon  m«'rchants  in  1591,  but 
resulted  in  failure.'  In  the  following  year  a  great  PorLuguese 
caiTack,  the  '  i^Iadre  di  JJios/  which  had  been  captured  by  some 

'  ThiH  ex]»  lilt  ion  was  captained  by  Jniues  L<iuca>tor  and  Geor^^e  Baymond, 
in  command  of  the  *  Penelope/  *  Merchant  Royal.'  and  *  Kdwaitl  Bonadventure/ 
VOL.  II.  NN 
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English  privateeTs,  was  towed  into  Dartraoutb,  and  in  her,  in 
addition  to  a  great  cargo  of  eastern  merebandise,  was  fbnnd 
a  register  of  the  Portugaesc*  trade  and  possessions  in  the  East,  upon 
which  was  based  the  memorial  of  the  founders  of  tbe  London  East 
India  Company  to  Elisabeth  in  1599.  In  1598  the  ambitions  of 
Englishmen  were  routed  l>y  the  news  that  Cornelius  van  Houtmfln, 
a  Dutch  m«^rchant,  who,  havini?  be*'n  nrrest^  tl  for  debt  in  Linbon. 
had  iiin-lered  whih-  then*  all  the  |>ai'ticular>  oi"  Port uiruese  trade 
with  the  Indies,  had  broken  the  long  inHUopoly  of  the  lattt-r  by 
a  successful  voyage  round  the  C  ape  of  Good  Hope.  The  time 
had  arrived  when  England,  altliongh  late  upon  the  scene,  must 
also  follow  sait.  On  December  My  1600,  the  London  East  India 
Company,  commonly  called  the  London  or  Old  Company,  received 
^  its  first  Charter  of  Incorporation  from  Qoeen  Elisabeth ;  *  and  in 
the  succeeding  year,  the  first  expedition,  consisting  of  fonr  Tessels 
under  Sir  James  Lancaster,  left  Gravef?end.  Between  1600  and 
1612  twelve  of  these  expeditions  were  made,  and  were  called  the 
Separate  Voyages  truin  the  fact  that  their  cost  was  defrayed,  not 
from  the  Joint  Stock  account,  Imt  !)y  individual  sub.<(Tibers.  The 
last  of  these  expeditions,  under  Christopher  Newport,  was  the  first 
that  visited  Persian  soil,  taking  nut  Sir  Robert  Sberle^  on  hii^ 
return  from  an  embassy  to  England.  From  16  lo  commenced  tiie 
Joint  Stock  Voyages,  in  one  of  which  sailed  Sir  Dodmore  Cotton 
and  Sir  Thomas  Herbert  on  their  way  to  the  Court  of  Shah 
Abbas  in  1626. 

The  Company  had  not  been  long  in  existence  before  its  agents, 

or  those  (»f  the  Turkey  or  Levant  Company,  which  Jiad  receivt^l  a 
FirHtdeni-  charter  from  (,)ueen  Elizabeth  in  1581.  wen-  found  in 
ingH  with    Persia.    In  lG(t'.>.  Josei)h  Salbancke  and  ilobert  Covert 

the  Per-  , 

siun  Gulf  journeyed  from  India,  nti  Kandahar,  Seistan,  Kerman, 
and  Yezd,  to  Isfahan,  and  reported  that — 

At  Hisfahan  might  be  planted  a  profitable  trade  if  omr  ships  with 
safetie  might  lade  in  the  Persian  Guile ;  where  fiftie  in  the  hundred 

^  The  principal  events  in  tlie  devi  lopmont  nf  the  Ck>mpanj  nifty  be  sammibed 
thus.  Its  first  charter  wm  from  KJOO  to  liWry ;  but  thi-*  was  renewed  in  penietuitj- 
by  James  I,  in  lf>Oi>.  In  H>'^r)  Cr>nrteir>  Asjkxjiatinn  of  the  Assnda  (Madajrascnr) 
Merchants  wa-s  formed,  but  unit^.-d  with  the  Lomiou  Company  in  1650.  A  rem- 
nant of  the  former,  ciUled  tlie  Hercbaiit  Adveiitiiien»  remkbMd  independent,  and 
obtained  a  charter  from  Cromwell  In  1666,  bnt  amalganated  wltb  the  London 
Company  in  16fi7,  when  a  new  cbarter  was  granted  by  tbe  Ftoteotor.  Ftaitber 
charten  were  dated  1661,  1677,  1683, 1693.   In  1696  was  inooipoiated  a  rival 
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inay  bee  gained  from  Onutis  to  Hispaan,  and  that  in  eightie  dayes 
tmvell ;  whereof  I  was  thoroughly  informed  by  diverse  prisoners  mad 
merchants  of  the  Great  Towne  of  Julpha.^ 

Chardiri  says  that  *the  English  went  for  the  fii  sfc  time  into  Persia  ^ 
(he  is  speaking  of  the  trade  from  the  south j  about  1G13.'  The 
first  record  of  a  grant  that  I  have  been  able  to  find  is  a  firman 
granted  on  September  1,  1015,  by  8hah  Abbas,*  at  the  instance  of 
Sir  R.  Sherley,  to  John  Growther  and  Richard  Steele,  who  had"^ 
also  journeyed  overland  to  Isfahan  from  India.  Its  tenns  provided 

*  that  all  governors  of  seaports  in  Persia  shall  kindly  entertain  the 
English  shipping.'  In  1617  we  hear  of  British  Victors  as  per- 
manently settled  at  Isfahan.^  In  tlie  same  year  a  further  commer- 
cial treaty  was  concluded  by  Shah  Abbas  with  Mr.  ( 'onnock,  the 
Company's  agent.^    in  1619  a  factory  was  established  at  J  ask, 

association  entitled  •  Tho  BDglfeh  Company  trading  to  the  East  Indies,'  but  com- 
monly called  •  T!ic  English,  r.r  New  Company  '  with  a  charter  runninjr  to  1714. 
The  greate!«t  jealousy  and  friction  prevailed  between  the  rival  c<>rjv)ratiuus,  until, 
in  170S-9,  the  two  were  finally  amalgamated  under  tho  title  *Tlie  United  Com- 
pany of  Merohante  of  England  trading  to  the  Bast  ladies,' ofBdally  known  as 

*  The  Honourable  Bast  India  Gompanj/  whose  charter  was  renewed  in  1793,  under 
whose  administration  was  aoqnired  the  Indian  BmiHie  of  Oieat  Britain,  and  whioh 
iiDally  expired  in  1868. 

•  PurcliJis'  Pilffrimf,  lib.  iii.  "  Quoted  in  ibid.  lib.  iv.  rap.  xi.  xiii. 

'  An  intert^stiTif^  :wx;onnt  of  the  interior  economy  of  tiif  m  wh  -c-^tablished 
British  factory  in  Isfahan  in  the  years  161U-20  is  to  be  found  m  azi  article  by  the 
late  Sir  H.  Ytile,  *  Conoeming  some  Little  Known  TkaTslkfa  in  the  Bast '  (on  Oeoige 
Stiacfaan)hi  the  AMie  QuMtmiy  JImVir,  April  1888.    Vide  also  Cdkndwtf  ' 
8Mte  I^KjMtn  (£.  Indies),  yoia.  i.-iir.,|M«f»in. 

'  E.  OoDoock,  who,  when  he  was  seat  ont  by  the  Directors  to  Persia  ns  fhief 
Factor,  was  described  by  them  as  *  a  man  above  any  other  fat  tor  in  the  kingdom,' 
appears  to  have  offended  them,  and  still  more  Sir  T.  lioe,  by  i>o?iiii^'  us  Ambassador 
from  Jaiues  I.,  with  a  letter  from  whom  be  had  been  entrusted  to  Shall  Abbas. 
His  Interview  with  the  latter  took  place  in  April  1617.  'The  King  called  for 
wine*  and  in  a  laige  bowl  drank  His  Hajestj^s  health  upon  his  knee,  saying  that 
Connok  was  welcome^  that  the  King  of  Bnglaod  should  be  his  elder  brother,  that 
his  friendship  he  did  dearly  esteem  and  tender,  t  hat  be  would  grant  us  Jask  or 
nf5y  other  port  wc  would  require,  and  every  freedom  in  every  respect  ns  his  hoTumr 
might  gnint.'  The  8bah  then  promiseti  to  deliver  from  1,0()0  to  :{,()< H)  bales  of 
bilk  annually,  to  be  shipped  at  Ja^k,  free  of  customs,  at  the  prict*  of  G#.  to  6#.  6^. 
■  a  pound.  S(ate  Paper »i  (K.  Indies),  voL  ii.  No.  122.  Cf.  also  Nos.  60, 166, 156,  339. 
Connook  died  at  Isfahan  in  December  1617  w>L  i.  No.  863).  His  suocessois, 
acting  under  instroetions  from  Boe,  proposed  a  new  treaty  to  the  8hah,  whioh  the 
latter  refused  to  sig^n,  although  ConOrming  the  treaty  made  with  Coimock  {ihxd^ 
No.  3Gf>).  Tn  1  (510.  Iiowcver.  he  granted  to  the  East  Fridia  Compjiny  the  monopoly 
of  the  silk  trade  by  tfie  I'ersian  Gulf,  nnd  '  syned  the  same  with  hisi  royal  and 
imperial  seal '  {ibid.  No.  763).  The  Kngli.-'h  were  bound  to  pay  the  kmg  one- 
third  in  money  and  two-thirds  in  commodities  (tfrii/.  No.  475). 

«  «  2 
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from  wlieiice.  befniv  the  port  of  (Torabrun  whs  o|)ened  to  the 
English,  the  overhuitl  trade  was  conducted  with  the  Persian 
capital.  In  tlie  same  year,  Giles  Ilobbe,  whom  I  have  before 
quoted,  reported  that  the  annual  oonsumption  of  Persian  raw  mlk 
in  Europe  was  1,000,000  lbs.  at  V2s,  the  lb.,  or  000,000^,  the  oost 
price  in  Persia  being  B#.  the  lb  J  In  1622,  the  English,  in  alli- 
^  ance  with  the  Persians,  tomed  the  Portuguese  ont  of  Ormnz,  and 
acquired  a  position  of  commercial  ascendency  at  Grombran,  now 
renamed  Bnnder  Abbas,  under  circamstances  which  I  have  related 
in  luy  chapter  on  the  JV'rsian  (iiilf. 

Here  1  must  turn  a^idf  {"or  a  Hmnifiit  t^  notice  the  a])pf •ai-ancf* 
vi  other  Eun>]>ean  competitors  on  th<-  scrne.     Almost  sitnultaiie- 
oubly  with  the  formation  of  the  tirst  blngli^h  East  India 
French      C'om])any,  a  similar  association  was  formed  in  Fmnce; 
1604, 1611,  and  1615  l:>eingthe  dates  of  the  formation  of  saooeeaive 
French  imitations  of  the  English  model.   The  first  notice  that  I 
have  discovered  of  proix>sed  commercial  relations  with  Persia  was 
in  1626,  when  Richelieu  deputed  a  certain  Louis  Deshayes  on  an 
emlmssy  to  Abbas  the  Great,  to  prevent  Persia  from  allying  with 
Spaiii  agaiu.st  Turkey,  ami  to  procure  facilities  for  French  mer- 
chants by  the  T^vant  route.    The  envoy,  howt-vt  r,  never  rrot 
beyond  Constantinople,  havnng  quarrelled  with  the  French  ambaft- 
sador  there,  and  the  mission  fell  to  the  <?round.*    Two  years  lat^r, 
however,  two  FranciJican  friars,  Pei-e  J*acitique  de  Provins  and 
Pdre  Gabriel  de  C'hinon,  appeared  upon  the  scene  and  were  well 
received  by  the  Shah,  who  allotted  them  a  house  in  Isfahan.'  In 
1642  Richelieu  formed  a  new  East  India  Company.   In  1664, 
Colbert,  who  was  even  more  keenly  interested  in  the  Asiatic  trade, 
and  who  had  enlisted  the  assistonce  of  the  Dutch,  initiated  a 
further  attempt.    Three  repivsentatives  of  the  French  Company 
were  sent  to  Persia,  in  conjunction  with  two  gentlemen  travell*^rs. 
MM.  (h*   Lalain  and   Boulaye.  who  received  n  kuul  of  i"oviug 
commission  as  deputies  of  the  French  king.    They  were  well 
received  by  Shah  Abbas  II.,  '  wlio  had  a  peculiar  love  for  the 
Europeans,  and  a  mighfcy  inclination  to  enter  into  the  strictest 

■  PaxchM*  PUgrinu^  lib.  t.  cap.  xvii.  Id  161 9*  liowever,  aeventx-oiie  of 
Persian  silk  were  ctold  in  I/>nr!on  for  26*.  lOd.  a  pound  ( 8t4de  Bn^ten,  voL  i.  p.  745). 

*  Vti2«  '  An  tinpabUsbed  Instruction  by  Jxrab  XIII.  for  a  Frendi  Snbangrto 

Persia,*  by  J.  G.  de  Riall«*.  Attiaiw  Quttrtrrhj  iZmVir,  Jnnnary  1891. 

*  Uelation  du  Voyage  de  Perte,  par.  P.  (ie  Provins,  1631.    Cf .  dtmte  Bagm*, 
»ol.  iv.  No.  732. 
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leagues  and  bonds  of  friendfibip  with  our  princess ;  *  although  the 
Persians  appear  presently  to  Iuinc  become  disgu>te(l  at  n  cci'.  in^ 
envoys  of  such  siimll  considenition  from   so  great  a  monaieh. 
Thr  Slialj,  huwrvcr.  frraiitcd  tlieni  a  firman,  concediiiLr  immunitv 
iVom  tolls  and  cujstoms  lor  tlie  space  of  three  years,  and  the  same 
trading  rights  as  other  foreign  nations,  a  formal  treaty  of  commerce 
being  promised  as  soon  as  sufficiently  valuable  presents  were 
forthcoming  from  the  French  king  or  company*    There  were 
constant  qnarrels  at  Isfahan  between  the  representatives  of  the  two 
latter  powers,  and  De  Lalain  died  in  1666.   The  Board  of  the 
French  East  India  Company  decided  in  1668  not  to  open  trade 
with  Persia;  but  u  M.  Gueston,  a  new  director,  having  come  out 
from  India  to  renew  the  attempt  and  liaving  died  at  Shiraz  in  ]()7B, 
the  captain  of  the  vessel  that  had  brought  him.  one  Berrier,  and 
his  clerk  De  Jonch^res,  decided  that  it  would  be  very  g(X)d  fmi  to 
pose  as  ambassadors  themselves.   They  procured  a  patent  from  the 
king  giving  them  free  right  of  trade  throughout  Persia,  but  do 
not  appear  to  have  secured  any  exceptional  privileges,  the  Shah's 
minister  inviting  a  fresh  deputation  from  the  Company  before  he 
made  any  further  concessions.    In  1 708,  M.  Michel,  sent  out  by 
Lonis  XIV..  concluded  a  treaty  with  Shah  Sultan  Husein  :  and  in 
1715  Le  CJrand  Monarque  was  humbugged  into  signing  another  at 
X'ersailles  bv  a  Persian  adx  enturt*r,  nameil  Moliamnied  Ue/a  Hey. 
The  French  establisimient  existed  in  Isfahan  till  the  Afghan  inva- 
sion in  1722,  when  they  wei-e  compelled  to  retire;  and  they  also 
possessed  a  factory  at  Bunder  Abbas. 

About  the  same  time,  viz  .  in  1 00 1 ,  there  appeared  at  Isfahan 
an  embassy  from  the  Grand  Duke  of  Mosoovy  consisting  of  two 
envoys  and  800  followers.  They  were  received  witb 
Bn««Mi»  gieat  distinction,  and  were  lodged  in  a  royal  palace, 
which  they  so  defiled  with  their  filthy  habits  that  Shah  Abbas  II« 
called  them  the  Uzliegs  of  the  Franks,  intimating,  says  Chardin, 
'  that  as  among  the  Mohaniniednns  tln  ie  is  no  nature  so  nasty,  so 
meanly  educate<l.  nor  so  elownisli  as  rhe  Vusbecs.  so  among  the 
Europeans  there  was  not  any  tliat  equalh'd  the  .Mu^covites  in  those 
foul  qualities.'  It  was  presently  discovered  that  the  object  of  the 
embassy  rrhn  commerce,  and  that  the  guise  of  amKissadors  had 
been  assumed  in  order  to  evade  the  payment  of  duties  on  the 
merchandise  which  they  had  brought  with  them  into  the  countn*. 
Indignant  at  this  double-handed  dealing,  the  Shah  dismissed  them 
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with  barely  an  answer.  The  Grand  Dake's  rejoinder  was  the 
Cossack  invBsion  of  Massanderau  to  which  I  have  alluded  in 

iirst  volurin'. 

A  tliird  and  a  much  more  formidable  couipt'titor  had  meaiiwliile 
entered  tin*  contest.    In  1580  the  Nethei-laTids  had  declared  their 

The  Dutch  "^'^^P^"*^*^^*^       Spain  and  i'ortugal^  and  had  started 
upon  a  brilliant  period  of  maritime  and  commercial  £Aine. 
They  were  greatly  encouraged  by  the  defeat  of  the  Spanish  Armada  ; 
and  the  sucoessfol  yqyage  c^one  of  their  own  oountiymen,  Hontman, 
which  I  have  mentioned,  and  which  resulted  in  the  formation  of  a 
Dutch  settlement  at  Java,  roused  such  enthusiasm  in  Holland  that 
several  rival  companies  were  formed  to  trade  with  the  East.  These 
were  auialgaifiated  by  a  decree  of  the  States  General  in  the  Dutch 
-  East  India  Company  in  1002,  and  in  the  course  of  the  next  twenty 
^  years  the  newcomers  had  made  themselves  masters  of  the  principal 
^  Portuguese  trading  possessions  in  Asia.    They  first  appeared  in 
^ersia  in  1628,  and  seem  to  have  received  permission  to  settle  at 
Ormuz,  whence  tbey  moved  their  factory  to  Bunder  Abbas  in  the 
reign  of  Abbas  II.  Th^  also  possessed  business  houses  at  IsiS^an 
and  Busrah.   Somewhat  conflicting  accounts  have  been  handed 
down  of  theur  fortunes  in  Persia,  their  first  agreement  having 
pledged  them  to  a  direct  commercial  bargain  with  the  ShahJ  by 
which  tlie  latter  appears  to  have  been  the  gainer.    In  1652  and 
1666  Dutch  andjassadors  visited  Isfahan  in  ijrder  to  negotiate 
better  terms,  and  there  was  a  good  deal  of  dnplicity  and  cheating  in 
the  proceeilings  on  both  >ideR.     Nevertheless,  Chardin  is  to  be 
believed  when,  in  the  middle  of  the  century  ,  he  relates  that  no  nation 
trading  in  Persia  could  be  compared  with  the  Dutch  in  cunning, 
/  and  that  they  were  the  masters  of  Persian  trade.   The  English 
su£fored  greatly  from  their  competition,  and  in  the  seventeenth 
century  occupied  an  admittedly  inferior  position  in  the  Persian 
Gulf.    Both  suffered  during  the  Afghan  siege  of  Is&han  in  1722 ; 
but  the  Dutch,  who  had  amassed  a  lar^e  profit  by  selling  sugar  at 
an  exorbitant  rate  to  the  besieged,  were  forced  by  Alalimiid  to 
disgorge  400,000  crowns.    In  the  eighteenth  century,  and  par^ 

'  Tn  1704,  when  Le  Bnin  was  at  Isfahan,  the  contract  was  as  follows  : — The 
Hhah  was  bound  to  doliver  every  year  to  ihe  Dutch  East  ludia  Company,  100 
bales  of  silk  of  408  Dutch  lbs.  each.  The  Company,  on  the  other  hand,  were 
bound  to  delivor  in  Isfalian  1,200  oases  of  sugar,  of  160  Ibe.  each.  TrmteU^  vol.  i. 
cap.  zUt, 
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tieularly  towards  its  close,  the  tables  were  completely  turned.  The 
soirdid  and  exclusive  spirit«which  had  led  the  Dutch  to  sacrifice 

everything  to  a  monopoly  of  the  spice  trade  proved  their  bane,  and 
in  the  great  wars  Holland  lost  nearly  all  t)f  her  colonial  possessions 
ill  the  Hastern  st'as  to  her  successful  rival,  Great  Britain. 

Meanwhile  the  fortunes  of  British  trade  in  Persia  may  be  briefly 
traced.  Finnans  were  procured  from  each  succeeding  sovereign, 
British  conlirmiDg,  extending,  or  modifying  the  terms  of  previous 
fortunes  concessionsJ  The  JSefavi  monnvrhs  appear  to  have  been 
endowed  with  strong  commercial  instincts,  and  Shah  Sefi  L,  in 
renewing  the  conditions  granted  by  his  predeoessois,  stipulated  for 
an  annual  present  of  1,5001.,  and  for  the  annual  purchase  from  him- 
self of  60,0007.  worth  of  silk,  one-third  of  which  was  to  be  paid 
in  coin  and  two-thiitls  in  goods.  The  Englifth  business  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  well  nmnnged  at  this  epoch,  and  the  jealousy 
of  tliP  rival  English  conipanu-s  was  even  felt  in  Persian  waters,  from 
which  dislike  of  the  Dutch  appears  alone  to  have  dissuaded  the  Eant 
India  directors  from  retiring.  The  Persians  had  almost  from  the 
start  violated  the  conditions  of  the  0rmu2-B«nder  Abbas  compact, 
and  in  1679  the  Court  of  Directors  again  seriously  considered  the 
question  of  abandoning  Persia  altogether.  A  policy  of  protest  and 
petition  was,  however,  decided  upon.  Charles  II.  had  already 
written  a  letter  to  Shah  Suleiman,  urging  the  reconsideration  of  an 
edict  issued  in  1670,  by  which  the  amount  annually  paid  to  the 
Englisli  at  lUiiidtT  Al)bas — according  to  the  origiiKil  aprreenient, 
one  half  of  tin-  customs  revenue — wiis  fixed  at  15.^ 'oo  Hvres  or 
15, noo  crowns  ;  but  tlie  IVrsian  Govenunent  had  d>  (  liii<  dto  grant 
any  redress,  taking  refuge  behind  the  jialtry  plea  that  the  customs 
were  no  longer  its  own  to  dispose  of,  hanng  been  farmed  out  to 
a  third  party,  and  that  the  English  had  failed  to  observe  other 
portions  of  the  original  bargain.  In  1683,  accordingly,  Sir  Thomas 
Grantham  was  sent  out  from  England  with  instructions  to  push 
the  British  claim ;  *  but.  finding  the  port  of  Gombrnn  blockaded, 

^  State  Pofien,  voL  iii.  No.  577.  vol.  iv.  Not.  852,  857 ;  Bra«e*0  AwMii^  patrim^ 

'  Hifl  (commission  and  instructions  arc;  qiioUHl  in  T%e  Diary  cf  IVillmm  fledges, 
«gent  of  tUo  East  India  Coin|»an.v  in  Bengal.  »dif«Hl  by  Sir  If.  Vulr  (Hakluyt 
Kocifty).  vol.  ii.  p.  163.  Th»«  Company  complaine<l  that,  for  many  years,  they  Imd 
bet-n  deprivf-<i  of  thuir  ancient  privilege!*,  viz.,  *  the  Agent  to  sit  in  the  King*b 
^van  or  Council!,  and  au  ofiioer  to  sit  in  his  Bundar  or  Costomc  House,  to  oolleot 
ball  the  CaBtomM  of  Oombroon,*  and  had  only  reoeiveil  1,000  Immmu  yfaarly 
Initeid  of  40,000  towuMi,  the  »tipiilaied  moiery.  They  clairoed  arraMs  for  Ave 
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and  war  proceeding  bt»t\veeii  the  Dutch  and  Persians,  he  retunied 
re  infeciu,    Soon  after,  however,  the  English  agctnts  in  Persia  were 
forfcpnate,  in  spite  of  Dutch  opposition^  in  secaring  new  and  more 
&TonrabIe  finnans,  and  in  1697  a  payment  of  some  portion  of  the 
Bander  Abbas  arrears  was  made  in  silk.   Thronghout  this  period 
the  chief  British  agent  appeari)  to  have  bccnpied  a  position  of 
especial  distinction  at  Isfahan,  being  regarded  as  an  accredited 
representative  of  tlie  Crown;  and  in  1()09  the  Shah  confernnl  upon 
the  English  factory  the  ])ecnliar  honour  of  a  visit,  which  c«jnipli- 
Dient  cost  them  th«'  modest  sum  of  1.200/.    The  an lalgai nation  of 
the  old  and  new  companies  in  1708  put  an  end  to  an' unfortunate 
interlude  of  bickering  and  rivalry,  and  was  followed  by  the  despatch 
of  Mr.  Prescott  to  I^^fahan  as  chief  agent  of  the  United  Company » 
with  a  letter  from  Queen  Anne  to  Shah  Sultan  Hnsein.  Then 
followed  a  period  of  general  dislocation  and  anarchy,  arising  from 
the  Afglian  and  Turkish  invasions,  and  irom  the  internal  warfkre 
that  succeeded.    The  Ktiirlish  were  compelled  to  shut  their  esta^ 
blishiuent  at  Israliun.  and  a  littlt-  later  at  Hundcr  Abbas;  and  uf 
their  fortunes  in  this  stormy  perio<l  the  Abbe  iiuynal  writes  : — 

During  this  general  confusion  the  English  sales  in  Persia  consisted 
of  no  more  than  a  hundred  bales  of  woollen  manufactures,  2,000  cwt. 
of  iron,  and  the  same  quantity  of  Ifnfl.  Tliese  articles,  taken  togetherv 
brought  them  no  more  than  from  1,200,000  to  1,300,000  livres  paid  in 
money  (sB5d4,687/.  10<r.).> 

In  1768  Bushtro  was  selected  as  the  headquarters  of  the  Gulf 

trade  of  the  company,  and,  although  it  was  temporarily  relinquished 

ill  1770  in  favour  of  Busrah,  it  was  reoccupied  three  years  later, 
and  commercial  re^iiileuts  were  retained  at  both  places  under  the 
Govenuiieut  of  Bombay.  At  first  only  one  vessel  was  annually 
despatched  to  Bushire,  with  a  cargt)  of  OH  to  100  baK  s  of  cotton 
fabrics,  iron,  sugar,  and  muslins.''  But  from  1790  the  trade  between 
the  Gulf  and  India  rapidly  inclosed,  and  in  1809  bad  risen  at 

Jrean,  or  160,000  iomUM*,  but  oifered  to  take  uO,000  tomaMin  oomposition,  and  to 

Ibe  content  witli  10,000  toma>/t  yearly  in  future.  On  the  other  hand.  Dr.  Fryer, 
w)io  was  in  IN  r-in  n  littlf  t  aiiicr  (IHTii  7)  as  doctor  to  the  East  India  Cowpany, 
says  tliat  the  latter  had  t.iilt'd  in  tlieir  jiair  of  the  bargain  bjr  not  keeping  tw(^ 
luea-oi-wai  iu  the  (tult.    (  Trarth      Penia,  jtp.  222,  353.) 

*  Uuttrry  of  tlie  Si  ttlcmenta  ami  Trade  of  th«  £uro/feaug  in  the  East  and  We$t 
Xndiei,  Tnutalated  by  J.  Jugtamond,  vol.  i.  p.  362. 

*  From  1780^iX)  the  cstablisbnient  at  lUishire  only  maintained  at  a  total 
atwnal  loss  of  l.BOo/.  In  i\o  year  did  the  aggregate  of  tales  exceed  7,0001.;  la 
one  year  it  sank  to  93/.  (Alilbum'»  OrienUU  Commrree,  cap.  z.) 
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liushire  to  an  annuiil  uuportution  of  000  bales  of  cut  tun  goods  alone. 
"When  Sir  Jtihn  Nfnlcohn  first  ai)]>eniv(l  in  1800  at  the  Court  of 
Fath  Ali  Sliali,  he  negotiated  w  ith  the  minister:*  of  that  nionaivh  a 
commcTcial  ass  well  as  a  poiiticaL  treaty,  by  which  most  of  the 
privileges  of  tlie  old  factories  were  restored,  and  several  additional  ^ 
ones  granted.    English  and  Indian  ti*aderB  were  to  be  permitted 
to  settle,  free  from  taxes,  in  any  Persian  seaport,  and  to  be  pro* 
teeted  in  tJie  exercise  of  their  commerce.    Englishmen  were  also 
to  be  at  liberty  to  baild  and  sell  houses  in  any  Persian  port  or  city. 
English  iron,  lead,  steel,  and  broadcloth  were  to  be  admitted  into 
Persia  free  <»f  duty,  while  existing  duties  on  other  ^^wds  wei^e  not 
t<»  be  increased,     rnfori  uiiatelv,  tins  treaty  was  never  ratilitMl.  nnd, 
uIdhlt  with  its  ])<»liri(al  (•( .iiteiiipMrfn y,  found  its  validity  disputed.  ^ 
In  1826,  however,  Kiissia.  by  the  treaty  of  Turkonianchai,  which  ^ 
fixed  an  tui  vahrem  duty  of  7i  per  cent,  u])on  all  Russian  exports  ^ 
and  imports,  set  an  example  which  luvs,  in  turn,  been  followed  by  j 
eTeiy  European  nation  trading  with  Persia.    But  it  was  not  till 
1841  that  the  treaty  was  negotiated  by  Sir  John  McNeill  that  *^ 
placed  Great  Britain  npon  the  most-favonred-nation  footing,  and 
provided  for  the  e$«tablishmeut  of  commercial  agencies  in  the  two 
cuuntries.    Meanwlale,  in  1810.  the  commercial   residencies  of 
Hushire  and  Muscat,  and  of  Baghdad  anil  liiisrah.  had  respectively 
been  anialgainnted.  and  in  1812  ihe  cumnjercial  residency  at  Bushire 
was  abolished  and  a  political  agent  left  iu  its  place.    In  1822  a 
general  revision  took  place  of  the  various  stations  in  tlie  Persian 
Gulf.    Factors  and  brokers  were  henceforward  denominated  resi* 
dents  and  native  agents,  and  the  entire  establishment  was  rendered 
a  political  charge.   This  change  was  an  inevitable  consequence  of 
the  events  that  had  brought  Persia  within  the  range  of  European 
politics,  and  had  transferred  tbe  relations  between  this  country  and 
her  from  the  ledgers  of  merchants  to  the  despatches  of  statesmen. 
Since  Malcolm  lirhi  lauded  on  her  shores  tlie  situation  has  l)een 
i*evolul  i(^iil^e<l,  and  whereas  thf  I'oivign  Oflice  at  Whitfhall  scarcr  iy 
knew  at  the  beginning  of  the  century  where  or  what  IVmia  might 
be,  a  regiment  of  clerks  and  secretaries  now  ticket  and  tile  the 
voluminous  correspondence  that  tlows  in  from  Teheran.    In  lb72 
the  superintendence  of  the  Persian  Gulf  littoral  was  transferred 
from  the  Bombay  Government  to  the  Government  of  India,  and  to 
this  day  the  British  Residents  at  Bushire  and  Baghdad  and  the 
political  or  consular  agents  at  Muscat  and  Bnsrah  are  selected  and 
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paid  from  the  Indian  establishment.  No  longer  the  employis  of  a 
company,  they  safeguard  the  commerce  of  a  nation ;  and  the  trade 
reports  which  they  send  home  with  unfailing  regnlarity  once  a  year, 

and  which  are  published  by  the  Foreign  Office,  afford  the  best 
]>()ssible  indication  of  the  vahie  of  their  labours,  and  of  the  extent 
t<»  which  buf^iness  has  swollen  under  their  fosterini?  snpen  ifsi<»n. 
The  development  of  particular  branches  or  channels  of  trade  in  the 
present  century  will  be  noticed  in  the  review  of  the  modem  com- 
mercial situation,  to  which  I  next  turn.  I  shall  consider  the 
historical  retrospect  in  which  I  have  indulged  more  than  justified  if 
I  hare  therehy  persuaded  any  reader  who  has  been  patient  enough 
to  follow  me  that  Oreat  Britain,  by  her  traditions  and  her  services, 
has  an  inherited  right  to  a  commanding  interest  in  Persian  trade, 
and  that  the  claim  which  I  advance  on  her  behalf  to  retain  it  is  no 
otfsprin^  of  national  cu])idity  ov  desire  for  material  a^gratulise men t, 
but  ib  a  loyitiniHtt;  testament  from  a  past  of  which  we  have  no  reastm 
to  be  au^  thing  but  proud. 


Pakt  li  ^ 

In  proceeding  from  u  retrospect  of  the  past  to  a  sur^•ey  of  the 
present  condition  of  IVrsian  trade,  we  are  confronted  with  an 
<'haii?f*in  alniost  complete  metamorphosis  of  physical  conditions, 
the  sitene    ^^^^  ^.-^^j^  ^  y^^y  (different  cast  of  actors  upon  the  scene. 

With  the  exception  of  the  single,  or  at  the  most  the  double,  outlet 

*  The  chief  sonroes  of  reference  on  the  tnde  of  Penia  sinoe  the  begumiDg  of 
the  prasenfe  oeotnry  are :  A.  Bupru  (1808),  Vofo^en.  Pene^  vol.  ii.  caps.  Iviii.,  lix. ; 
J.  B.  Fnuwr  (1822),  TVwtvb  on  the  Shtreg  of  the  Caspian,  Appendix  II. ;  (Sir) 

A.  Burnes  (1832),  Traveli  imtit  Jktkha/ra,  vol.  iii.  p.  356  ;  J.  H.  Stocqnc  ler  (1832), 
h'fii  fn  Month/  !*il{fnmaffe,vn\.  ii.  cap.  i. ;  (leneml  F.  R.  Chesney  (18;{r>-7),  A>7/r. 
/I'itioii  to  the  Kujihratfs,  vol.  ii.  cap.  xviii. ;  Dr.  0.  Blaii  ( 1 858),  Commerciclh'  ZuftmnU 
Fer$i€ng\  Dr.  U.  Biugsch  (18G0-1),  Jtei»c  der  k.  Preuu.  QeiandltchAjl  mtch 
PtTtim,  2  vols. ;  J.  £.  Polak  (1866),  Pt-rsien,  da$  Ltutd  wtdatime  Bm^okn&r,  2  veil. 
(Leipsig) ;  (1873),  Pergi^  (Vienna) ;  (1883),  itMiM  Mtr  U  Perm  «tf  jwt««  4e  rM 
t»mmmAoA\  Capfc.  M.  A.  Tcrentieff  (1876),  llmiia  and  England  in  the  MwhOMtf 
Central  Ana  (Russinn) :  F,  Stolie  nnrl  F.  C.  Andreas  ( 1874-1 881 ),  •  Die  Handelsvcr- 
hiUfni'J'^e  Por.siens  '  (PcU^rin^TUiV  Milthnlungen,  1885);  A.  Kitahji  (ls;S9),  Etudes 
Perm/tes;  Dr.  l\  b\  Traubt  ubrrL'  (l^''*Ot  ffnttptrerkrhrif/regt  J'er.iU/ut ;  ;ind  the 
Diplomatic  and  Consular  Reports  in  the  Commeri^ial,  Aunual,  and  Mi^ellaneous 
Series,  published  by  the  Eiiglish  Foreign  OlBoe^  rdaitng  to  Penia  in  general 
and  to  the  cities  or  ports  of  Trebisond,  Tataris,  Reabt,  Attrabad,  Heafaed,  Teheian, 
Buabire,  Mohamnietah,  aad  Busaoiah. 
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on  the  Peraiaa  Gulf,  where  the  traffic  was  in  alien  hands,  the  trade 
of  Persia  in  the  former  period  was  a  land-borne  trade.  OocDpying 

the  neck  between  two  seas,  ]\*rsiti  wiis  traversed  by  caravan  routes 
that  iiad  been  troddeu  from  remote  antiquity  by  tlie  interchanging 
hijildha  of  tlie  Kast  and  West.  But  those  lateral  routes  are  now,  for 
the  most  part,  deserted ;  the  age  of  caravans  is  fading  from  view  ; 
the  advances  in  navigation  and  the  invention  of  steam  have  driven 
commerce  to  the  maritime  highways ;  and  the  seas  on  the  north  and 
aonth,  which  were  once  the  main  protection  of  Iran,  are  now  a 
means  of  aggression  and  a  source  of  weakness.  On  the  Caspian 
the  Moecovite,  in  the  Gulf  the  Briton,  knocks  at  her  gates,  and  the 
exports  and  imports,  whose  freight  has  allnred  or  enriched  half 
the  uutious  (»f  l']urope,  are  conveyed  lu  IhiHsian  or  English  holds. 
The  pride  of  IVn  tut'al  is  dead  ;  and  her  name  is  unknown  in 
IVrsia,  save  for  a  ff^w  rnst'-eaten  gans  and  erumbhng  tow»'r:«. 
The  Dutch,  who  formerly  swept  the  Uulf  and  dictated  terms  to  the 
Persian  kings,  support  a  vice-consul  only  at  Bashire.  Venice  and 
Genoa  have  long  ago  disappeared  from  the  category  of  independent 
states.  Armenians  still  traffic  and  barter  in  Persian  bazaars,  and 
flourish  by  the  profits  of  retail  trade,  as  they  will  do  till  the 
crack  of  doom;  but  Armenia  is  not  a  nation,  and  her  wealth  is 
only  that  of  households.  The  mastery  of  the  seas  has  decided  the 
long-drawn  conflict.  Pompey's  aphorism  has  been  proved  true. 
The  struggle  has  resolved  itself  into  a  duel  betwe€»n  the  maritime 
power  of  tlie  north  and  the  niaritinn^  power  of  the  south.  Ger- 
many, Austria,  and  France  claim  a  portion  of  the  import  trade,  but 
cani^)t  be  regiirded  as  serious  competitors.  It  is  to  a  contempla- 
tion of  the  duel  thus  in  progress,  and  to  a  balance  of  the  position 
and  prospects  of  the  two  combatants,  that  I  now  turn. 

Though  the  appearance  of  Russia  as  a  formidable  influence 
upon  the  scene  was  foreshadowed  from  the  days  of  Peter  the  Great, 
Ruiisian  ^od  wss  facilitated  by  the  collapse  in  the  middle  of  the 
uHcen-  win^  century  of  the  last  attempted  revival  of  the  British 
the  North  Caspian  trade,  it  waa  not  till  after  t  he  Ilusiio-Persian 
wars  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  present  century,  and  more  especially 
not  till  after  the  treatv  of  Turkonumclnii  in  1828,  that  Russian 
mercantile  ascendency  in  the  north  could  be  said  to  have  at  all  a 
stable  foundation.  By  the  earlier  treaty  of  GuUstan  in  1813,  the 
Caspian  had  already  become  a  Ilus>'inn  mare  ^U8um  \  but  in  1  SI  7 
Yermoloff,  the  Russian  ambassador,  had  pressed  in  vain  for  the 
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ap|>ointmenfc  or  a  Hnssian  coTiiniercial  agent  at  RoBht.  Derbeiul. 
Baku,  and  L<'iiki>ian  had  now.  ho\v»*v(M\  bocoiin'  K\iHsian  iii>t«'afl 
of  Persian  pnits;  and  it  was  nnly  a  matter  of  time  liow  soon  t\n^ 
ndvnntaurrs  ol"  comniaiKling  |K>srtioii  on  the  one  side,  and  ctmiplett* 
impotence  un  the  other,  would  be  seized  by  the  conqueror.  In  1828 
the  political  treaty  of  Turkomanchai,  which  sealed  the  strategical 
ascendeocy  of  iiussia  on  the  north-west,  was  accompatiied  by  a- 
commercial  treaty,  which  did  the  same  in  the  mercaDtile  arona. 
and  which,  by  fixing  an  ad  ralorem  duty  of  five  per  cent,  upon  all 
imports  and  exports  passing  through  Rnseian  hands,  set  the  model 
which  has  been  followefl  in  all  similar  engagements  with  foreign 
powers  on  the  most-tavoured-nation  scale.  It  is  only,  however, 
within  the  last  thirty  years  that  Russia  has  awakened  to  the  real 
value  of  the  spoil,  ur  litis  developed  the  means  of  adequately  pi*o- 
titing  by  it.  Within  tiiat  period,  the  final  subjugation  of  the- 
Caucasus,  the  steps  whereby  first  Poti,  flien  Tiflis,  and  finally 
Batnm,  have  been  connected  by  rail  with  Bakn,  the  simnltaneons^ 
improvement  of  railway  commnnications  from  Central  Russia  ti> 
the  Volga  and  Astrakhan,  the  extended  navigation  of  the  Volga, 
and,  above  all,  the  creation  of  a  large  merchant  marine  upon  the- 
Caspian,  have  given  an  impetus  to,  at  the  same  time  that  they 
have  fortitifd  the  monopoly  of,  Russo-Persian  tniMr  on  the  north, 
that  cannot  jwssibly  he  exaggerated.  Tlir  almost  niirnculous 
growth  of  liaku  in  particular,  since  the  exptmsion  of  the  petroleum 
indu8tr}\  has  created  a  large  demand,  and  has  provided  a  handy 
neighbouring  market  for  I^ersian  timber^  skins,  coi*u.  rice,  and 
dried  fruits.  More  recently  the  constmction  of  the  Transcaspian 
'  Miilway,  by  opening  a  new  gateway  into  Persia  on  the  north-east, 
has  extended  the  line  of  Russian  superiority  to  Khnrasan,  and  ha» 
handed  to  her  the  keys  of  the  entire  north  of  the  8hah*s  dominions. 
Backed  up  throughout  this  i)eriod  by  a  fiscal  policy  of  rigid  ex* 
clusivenes.s — a  ])o!icy  which  led  the  Russians  firvSt  to  throw  o\ien 
the  Caucasu.s  to  transit  trade  between  Knrope  and  IWsia.  in  order 
to  popularise  and  bring  money  to  the  route,  and  later  on  to  close 
it  altogether  in  order  to  keep  a  lucrative  monopoly  for  themselves, 
and  in  pursuance  of  which  the  Russian  (rovemment  habitually 
grants  exemptions  or  rebates  upon  goods  shipped  for  Persia  and  th» 
Rast — the  control  of  the  northern  markets  has  naturally  gravitated 
towards  Rus^an  hands,  and  has  only  been  successfully  contested 
in  cases  where  the  manifest  superiority  of  English  goods  has  en* 
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abled  them  to  survive  the  cost  of  the  long  cura van  journeys  from 

the  Black  Sea,  fVoiu  I^ayhdatl,  or  from  the  Gulf.    It  should  be 

noted  flirt lit'i-  that  tin-  Russian  approaches.  l>oth  by  land  and  yea 

npon  Uie  north,  are  tar  easier  and  more  exp<*ditious  than  are  the 

oori'espoiidiiig  avenues  open  to  Great  Britaiii  upon  the  south  and 

west.    Though  the  Persian  ix)rts  or  landing>-places  on  the  Caspian 

can  scarcely  be  distingaisbed,  in  point  of  execrable  badness,  from 

their  rivals  on  tihe  Gulf,  they  are  yet  situated  within  as  many 

hundred  miles  of  the  Russian  ports  of  embarkation  or  the  reverse, 

as  the  Gulf  ports  are  distant  thousands  from  Bombay  or  from 

London.    The  llussian  frontier  is  within  eighty  miles  of  Tabriz, 

the  connnorcial  capital  of  Pi*r?<ia.    Russian  steam*  rs  can  unlndtt 

their  gn<RiH  within  IbU  miles  ot  Teheran,  the  political  capital  and 

largest  c**ntre  ot  population.    No  such  stnjjendous  j)asses  intervene 

between  the  landing-stage  and  the  market  on  the  north  as  the 

tear-compel  Hug  koiaU  of  the  southern  coast.    Finally,  contrast  the 

distance  that  separates  Teheran  from  Manchester  with  that  between 

Teheran  and  Moscow ! 

Fortunately,  this  Russian  predominance,  which  I  shall  presently 

analyse  in  detail,  stands  neither  uncontested  nor  alone.    It  is 

Briti«ai  as-  balanced  in  the  whole  of  Central  and  Southern  Persia  by 

oeudency  British  ascendency,  witli  which  the  distance  of  Russia 
m  the  " 

soutli  from  tlie  Indian  Ocean  never  enabled  her  to  coni|)ete, 
and  which  is  now  so  firmly  rstablished  as  to  defy  a>sault.  This 
superiority,  though  it  was  anticipated  and  tbuuded  by  the  meri- 
torious part  played  by  Great  Britain  in  the  paciiicaition  of  the 
Persian  Gulf  from  the  beginning  of  the  present  centuty,  is  yet^  in 
its  later,  and  as  yet  unarrested,  expansion,  the  work  of  a  period 
even  nearer  to  ourselves  than  that  which  has  witnessed  the 
sponding  growth  of  Russian  trade  on  the  north.  It  has  been  com- 
prehended within  the  last  twenty  years,  and  may  be  said  to  dat-e 
from  tlie  o]ieiiinfr  of  the  Suez  Canal.  In  1876  the  tonnage  of 
Britisli  shij)])ing  in  the  Persian  Gulf  was  retunu^d  at  only  1,200 
tons.  In  18b9  115.0(U)  tons  of  shippni<r.  of  which  113,000  were 
British,  were  cleared  from  the  ]>ort  of  Bushire.  In  1870  only  a 
monthly  steamer  visited  the  Gulf  from  Bombay,  and  three  or,  at 
the  most,  four  sailing  ship^t  a  year  from  England.  The  weekly 
and  fortnightly  services  that  now  ply  with  exemplary  regularity 
have  been  named  in  my  chapter  on  the  Persian  Gulf.  This 
astonishing  growth  is  to  be  attributed  to  four  causes:. to  the 
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immense  redaction  of  distance  by  the  Snez  Canal  route ;  to  the 
greater  secnrity  that  prevails  in  Persia  itself,  and  to  the  corre- 
sponding spread  of  knowledge  as  to  its  needs ;  to  the  ezclnsive 
policy  of  the  Rnssian  Government,  which,  by  shutting  the  northern 

gates  to  every  other  power,  has  driven  Rncjlnnd  to  improve  and 
develop  her  southern  nieiiu.s  of  ucces«  ;  and,  uiiuve  all,  to  the  vast 
improvoment  in  steam  service?  and  the  rlieapeiiing  of  niaritniit* 
freights.'    Where  Manchester  goods  once  entered  l*ersia  through 
Turkey,  tliey  now  are  shipped  direct  from  England  or  are  reshipped 
fi?om  Bombay.   On  the  other  hand,  this  traffic — the  still  improving 
condition  of  which  is  demonstrated  by  the  prosperity  of  the  Gulf 
ports,  by  the  large  profits  made  by  mercantile  honses,  both  Persian 
and  Gnropean,  and  by  the  aminally  increasing  yield  from  castoms 
— ^18  hampered  by  drawbacks  greater  than  any  that  attend  the 
northern  avenues  of  commerce.    The  climate  of  the  southern  sea- 
lx)ard  is  fearfnllv  and  wondert'ullv  made.    The  distances  between 
port  and  market  are  enormous.    The  intervening  passes  are  a  by- 
word and  a  horror.    That  Anglo-Indian  tmde  should  successfully 
vanr^nish  these  several  obstacles,  and  should,  in  their  despite,  be 
steadily  extending  its  borders,  is  no  mean  proof  of  industrial 
enterprise. 

Such  and  so  firmly  rooted  are  the  rival  ascendencies  on  the 
north  and  the  south,  Russian  predominance  in  the  one  quarter  being 
/Puc  middle  met  and  balanced  by  Bntish  predominance  in  the  other. 
/  gronnd      Between  the  two  exists  a  middle  region  over  which  both 
/    parties  are  eniulounly  endeavouring  to  extend  their  sway,  and  the 
I      flestmy  of  which,  as  yet  undecided,  will  snpj)ly.  in  a  mann*  r,  a 
Y    touchstone  of  the  res|)ective  capacities  and  probable  future  of  the 
\  combatants.    Into  the  controverey  that  is  there  being  waged  I 
I  shall  enter  with  tlie  comfortable  advantage  of  being  able  to  show 
j  that,  thus  far,  the  British  have  made  more  extensive  inroads  into 
y  the  enemy's  ground  than  the  RussianB  have  into  ours. 

Before,  however,  I  pass  to  this,  which  is,  propt^rly  speaking,  a 
sub-section  of  the  larger  subject  of  Persian  Commerce  as  a  whole, 
1  would  wish  to  summarise  the  present  condition  and  to 

Tolrtl  of  *^ 

i'ersiiin  estimate,  SO  far  as  possibU',  the  total  vahie  of  the  latter, 
exports  Bome  idea  of  the  nature  of  that  prize  for 

which  British  and  JbCussians  are  coutendiug.    1  have,  in  a  previous 

'  In  1870»  the  fcdght  on  iron-bars  from  Lonrlon  to  Biisfaire  was  a  ton. 

In  1888,  if  ha4  sunk  to  SO*.*  and  is  now  less. 
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chapter  on  the  Hesouices  of  Penia,  furnished  some  acooonts  of  the 
indigenous  prodacte  and  manofactares  of  the  coantry,  the  snrplns 

of  which,  after  feeding,  sustaining,  or  clothing  its  people,  consti- 
tutes the  bulk  of  his  exports  to  foreign  lands.  I  will  not  here 
rfcapitulate  that  intormation.  but  will  content  myself  with  present- 
ing a  tabulated  summary  of  the  value  of  the  articles  so  exported, 
refen-ing  my  readers  for  an  explanation  of  the  individual  items  to 
the  chapter  before  mentioned.  The  following  is  an  approximate 
statement  of  the  value  of  Persian  exports  for  the  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30, 188d,  my  impression  being  that  the  figures,  where  they 
err,  do  so  on  the  side  of  depreciation ;  and  that  the  totals,  both 
of  bulk  and  value,  may  be  reckoned  at  a  rather  higher  figure : — 


KXi»ORT3  FKOM  TEIkilA  FUE  YEAii  KNDING  JSEPTEMBKK  30,  I>»81». 


Vnlo«  in  lunuiH* 

VhIuc  ill  loiitims 

Upiiiai  .... 

1,900,000 

Hides  (cow  and  ox)    .  , 

50,000 

Cotton  (raw)  . 

600,000 

Calico  prints 

10,000 

Wool  (nawashed) 

64,000 

Bioe  

1,000,000 

8Uk(raw) 

1300,000 

Turquoises  .... 

L>0,000 

Bilk  (cocoooByltc.)  . 

r.o.ono 

Wine  

1,000 

Asnfdtida  • 

Horses       .      ,      .  , 

r,nmo 

(iall  ixuts .... 

100,000 

Cattle  

UUHX> 

Gum  tragacanth 

100,000 

Dates  

25,000 

Leeches  .... 

1,000  ' 

Drugs  «      •      •      .  . 

30,000 

Tobiiooo  itumhah)  . 

2M)0,000  1 

Dyeing    and  colouring 

Tobacco  (for  pipes  and 

materials 

90,000 

ciKarettes)  . 

Grain  (wheat  and  barley)  . 

200,0t)0 

Carpets    .      .      •  . 

300,000 

l'rovi«sion8  and  Stores  . 

20,0(10 

ShawLs  .... 

a.'i.ooo 

Rose  water  .... 

ri0,(»oo 

Raisins    .  ... 

100,000 

Woollen  goods    .       .  . 

100,000 

Dried   fraits,  pistachio 

Salt  

10.000 

nuts,  &o.     .      .  . 

350,000 

Spices  

100.000 

8atVron  .... 

€0,000 

See<ls  ..... 

26,000 

i^kins  (goat  and  sheep). 

Sundries     .      .      .  , 

160,000 

uQtanncd 

20,000 

Skins  (goat  au<l  sheep), 

Total     .  . 

7,442,000 

tanned.       .  . 

10,000 

Calculated  at  the  then  rate  of  exchaiigt>  (tliirty-fivc  to  the 

poiiiul)  this  total  is  equivalent  t<»  !i  sum  of  about  2, 12tj, 

I  now  ttim  to  the  imports,  the  totals  of  which  1  shall  merely 
enamerate  here,  postponing  for  the  moment  the  question  of  British 
chfti«eter  Aod  Rnssian  competition  and  the  relatiye  shares  of  the  two 
of  impoits  nations.  Eichly  endowed  though  Persia  he  with  a  wide 
divt^rsity  of  natural  products  and  mannfactures,  it  will  have  been 
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noticed  that  she  in  singularly  rleficlent  in  those  materials  which^  in 
tke  eyes  of  the  West,  constitute  tlie  necessities  aud  still  more  the 
comforts  of  civilised  life.  She  makes  little  or  no  sugar,  she  grows 
neither  coffee  nor  tea ;  and  yet  she  consames  enormons  quantities  of 
the  first  and  last,  and  a  considerable  quantity  of  the  second.  Her 
own  oil-wells  being  untapped,  her  streets  and  houses  are  lit  by 
Russian  or  American  kerosine.  Though  believed  to  possess  the 
precious  uietals  in  sufficient  quantity  to  it  pay  tlic  workinfr,  she 
imports  all  her  silver  and  jrold.     As  as  her  own  copper  aad 

iron  mines  lie  untested,  the  one  must  Ije  j)ur(  based  in  sheets, 
the  other  in  bars.    It  is  a  dismal  reBectiou  that,  while  every 
district  in  Persia  is  reported  to  possess  its  copper  mine,  barely  a 
single  cooking  pot  is  made  of  the  native  metal.    Hardware,  cutlery, 
glassware,  crockery,  and  porcelain — all  these  must  be  intaroduced 
into  a  country  which  can  only  work  iron  in  the  rudest  fashion, 
which  makes  no  glass,  and  which  has  all  but  lost  the  ceramic  art. 
The  assunjption  of  Eurojiean  tastes  carries  with  it  the  consumption 
of  Euro}^ean  wines,  spirits,  and  lirjucnrs.    The  Persians  are  emi- 
nently a  race  of  sportsmen,  and.  tor  all  above  the  middle  irmdes, 
arms  iind  aiiiniunition  must  be  proc  ured  from  tlie  We^t.  Jewellery, 
clocks,  and  watches  are  a  farther  concomitant,  if  not  a  sim  qua 
/lo/i,  of  civilisation.    A  Persian  Minister  or  nobleman  must  possess 
his  victoria  or  his  brougham,  and  who  ever  heard  of  such  a 
vehicle  being  built  in  the  country  ?   Finally,  there  is  the  illimit- 
able department  of  dress,  affecting  both  «exes  and  all  classes,  from 
the  sovereign  to.  the  cultivator  of  the  soil.    Silks,  satins,  and 
broad  cloth  are  the  indispensable  luxuries  of  the  npper  classes ; 
prints,  sliirtintrs,  and  r^jtton  fabrics  are  worn  by  all.    The  humblest 
peasant  is  clothed  from  Manchester  or  Moscow  :  tlu*  iudirro  that 
dvesthe  hood  wliich  liis  wife  draws  S(»  clusi^lv  round  her  ill-favoured 
physiognomy  has  been  shipped  fi  oni  Bombay.    Persia,  in  fact,  from 
the  highest  to  the  lowest  grade,  is  absolnttdy  dependent  upon  the 
West ;  whence,  perhaps,  it  arises  that  she  struggles  with  such 
fanatical  energy  against  an  influence  of  which  she  wears  the 
■external  signs,  but  which  in  her  heart  of  hearts  she  abhors. 

The  main  feeding  grounds  of  Persian  needs  are  Great  Britain, 
Russia,  France,  Germany,  Austria,  and  India.  Roughly  speaking. 
Foreign  l^^*'  imports  from  Great  Britain  may  l)e  said  to  consist  of 
feeden  calicoes,  ch in  1 /.«'s,  white  and  grey  shirtings,  ^Ir.vic^n  or 
r-ciotks,  Tui'key-rcd  twills,  broad  cloth,  copper,  crockery,  caudles. 
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atmis,  and  ammunition;  from  Russia  of  cotton  fabrics  of  every 
descidption,  sugar,  oil,  candles,  lamps,  glassware^  mirrors,  crockeiy^' 
hardware,  carriages  and  harness,  tea  trays,  samovars ;  from  France 
of  loaf  sugar,  glassware,  china,  and  silk  ftthrics ;  from  Germany 
atid  Austria  of  glass,  woollen  cloths,  cutlery,  sagar ;  frx>m  India  of 
tea,  indigo,  tin  and  sdnc,  drugs,  medicines,  spices,  muslin,  gold  and 
silver  thread,  and  brocades. 

The  total  of  these  iinpoits  for  the  yeni-  1889,  exclusive  of 
bullion  and  specie,  whicli  couhtii  iitc  a  large  item,'  but  the  fi^iuvK 
of  which  I  was  unable  to  procure,  was  supplied  to  me 
as  follows  !— 

IMPOBTS  IKTO  P&RSIA  FOB  YkAB  ENDIKO  SBPTBXBBB  30.  1889. 


Sn^ar  (loaf) 

hugur  (caudy  and  soft) 


Value  ill  Fnmftn^ 
1,(MX),UI>0 
80,000 
200,000 
1,00CM»0 
180,000 
1.000 

n.ooo.Doo 

500,000 


Vsllie  In  fnmnn!' 

20,0{X) 
10,000 


Petfoloiini  • 

Flour 

■Calicoes  (EnpliVb  print'^) 
Callcnps  (Rn«<;ifin  jtrints) 
■Calicoes  (English  white 

and  grey  shirtings)  .  9,000,000 
Silks,   Mtiofy  wooUena 

(Bngliflli)    .  .  1,800,000 

^iVka,    satins,  woollens 

(Austrian)  .  100.000 

Silks,    satins,  woollens 

(French)  .  .  .  60,000 
Silks,    satins,  woollens 

(Rosrian)  50,000 
doth  (Anstrian)  .  1,000,000 

Cloth  (Rus.Kian)  .  600.000 

Hardware  (English)       .  70,000 


Hsn  lv  an-  (Austrian)  . 
Uurtiwarc  (Russian)  . 
Qlasswaie    and  oiockeiy 

I  (Austrian)  .  .  120,000 
I  Glassware    and  crockery 

I      (French)  ....  80,000 
(jilnssw:ire    and  crockery 

(Russian).       ,       .       .  imt,i»00 

Wine  and  spirits  .  .  10,000 
Jawellery,     clocks,  and 

watches  ....  60(000 

Iron,  in  ban  and  plates  166,000 

'  Olass (window panes).      .  100,000 

'  Coffee   r.(),(K)0 

Drugs  and  chemicals  .       .  4().(X)0 

indigo        ....  150,000 

>  Arms  und  ammunition      .  50,000 

'  Jute  and  canvas  bags  .  20,000 

I  Sundries*   .  9C0,000 

Total  .  .  ia,6ati,ooo 


This  total,  at  the  snme  rate  of  exclitint^'t',  is  .m  jiiivalt-ut  to  3,013.1 00/. 
The  added  values  of  expoits  and  iniijorts  arcmding  to  the  nV>ove 
tables  (the  accuracy  of  whicli,  though  procured  tVi nu  ofllcial  sources, 
I  cannot  positively  guarantee)  amount  to  0,039,400/.,  or,  if  we 
make  a  liberal  estimate  for  the  inclusion  of  .specie  in  the  imports, 
-to  6,300,0002.,  as  the  total  value  of  Persian  trade. 

•  The  Consular  Returns  from  the  Persian  Gulf  show  that  in  l8jW  the  value  of 
specie  Imported  into  Boshire,  Bunder  Abbas,  and  Uni^b  was  jC2I6,740^  and  in 
aSSO  £mfii^.  Whether  these  totals  represent  the  whole  value  of  specie  iia* 

|M>rte<i,  I  cannot  say, 

'    '  The  import  of  copper  appears  to  have  been  omitted  from  this  table. 
VOL.  II.  0  0 
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TliPFf^  is  a  fnrflwr,  though  less  strictly  scientific,  me^ns:  of 
esUmatiiig  the  total  value  of  Persiati  trade,  viz.,  from  the  Custom- 
Entimtto  ^^^^  returns.  lu  the  preyions  chapter  I  have  explained 
from  the  system  on  which  the  customs  are  collected,  and  have 
boase  shown  that,  whilst  on  European  traders  fche  duty  levied, 
both  for  imports  and  exports,  is  five  per  cent,  ad  wdorem,  on 
Persian  traders  it  varies  between  tbree  and  eight  per  cent.,  or  even 
more.  I  have  also  shown  that,  under  the  farmin^^  system  which  is 
universal  in  J*»'rsm,  tin*  fanner,  Ijesides  |)aying  in  the  stipulated  sum 
to  the  governor  or  the  Shah,  makes  a  haiiilsome  prolit  for  himself, 
which  nnm  mny  be  estiniatt'd  as  at  least  twenty  per  cent,  in  excess 
of  the  official  retuni.  Taking  four  jx  r  cent,  nd  vtdoreintj  therefore, 
as  the  mean  of  customs  paid  by  all  merchants,  foreign  and  native, 
and  adding  twenty  per  cent,  to  the  value  of  the  fiarm-money  actually 
paid,  we  arrive  at  the  following  rongh  estimate  of  the  total  valne 
of  Persian  trade  for  the  nine  years  from  1880  to  1889. 


Tew 


1880-81 

1882-  88 

1883-  84 

1884-  85 

1885-  80 

1886-  87 

1887-  88 
1888>89 


I 


708,629 
785.29U 
807,770 

8 14.000 
806,000 
8.-i8.000 
860,000 

boo.ooo 


281,600 
281,400 

2S(>,7(KJ 
264.262 
2o0.1.>e 
253,730 
241.17<J 
235,294 


ItAteof 


Sran*=  tl 
27  i 


27^ 
29 


34 


I-'arii)  Money  + 
20  p^T  cent, 

£ 

309,240 
337,920 
337,680 

33n.s4n 

317,114 
300,180 
804,476 
289.411 
282.352 


i>'.  Tni  l.' 


t 

8,448,000 
8,442.000 
8.121,000 
7.928,000 
7,504,000 
7,612,000 
7.235,000 
7,067,000 


It  will  be  observ(»d  that  the  last-named  total  exceeds  by  no  less 
than  700,000Z.,  that  derived  from  the  elaborate  table  before  quoted, 
bnt  which  I  have  already  stated  that  I  regard  as  an  nnder-estimate. 
My  own  impression,  derived  irom  a  calculation  of  fche  volume  of 
trade  at  the  several  ports  or  points  of  entry — ^a  subject  to  which 
I  shall  neit  turn — ^is  that  the  total  commerce  of  Persia  at  the 
present  lime  may  be  set  down  as  from  7,000,UOO/.  to  7,500.000/. 
— a  roni?h  estimate  that  was  also  given  to  me  by  two  indep.  lul.  nt 
anthorities — of  which  tlic  imiK)rts  constitute  about  two-thiixis,  and 
the  exports  the  remainder.' 

»  Klis6e  HecloB  gives  the  total  volume  of  trade  as  £n,000,000,  Whitaker*s 
Almanack  gives  :  exijortj^.  £'2.2G0,(K)0 :  imi  '  i  t^  i':t,850.0(K) ;  totnl  10/K^>  Tho 
AlmanacdeGotha  gives  :  exp<  ^rts,  jf:^,]  I'l  ).(m  h  \ :  mnx>rt8,£5,2H0,(KX» ;  total  t8,4(K).iK)e. 
Mr.  Herbert,  Secretary  of  Legation  at  Teheraii,  in  a  F.  O.  Ucport  of  1886  (Com» 
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Sacb  being  approximately  the  total  value  of  Persiaii  trade  at 
the  present  time,  I  pass  to  an  examiiiation  of  its  local  distribation 

and  of  the  shares  in  it  that  are  claimed  respectively  by 
tr^*"      Rnssia  and  Great  Britain.     Already,  in  dealing  with 

particular  cities  or  provincvs,  snch  as  Meshed,  Tabriz, 
Isfahan,  and  Shiras,  I  have  supplied  a  more  or  less  minute  account 
of  the  existing  mercantile  situation ;  and  in  snch  cases  will  there- 
fore merely  summarise  the  results,  referring  my  readers  back  for 
the  details.  In  earlier  chapters  I  have  more  than  once  found  it 
convenient  to  make  the  tonr  of  the  Persian  frontiers  in  order  to 
explain  with  some  system  the  various  problems  arising  from  their 
position  or  configuration.  Let  me  once  again  repeat  the  journey, 
in  order  to  elucidate  the  commercial  Mtatm  qvo,  pointing  out  at 
each  stage  of  my  advanct*  the  relative  fortunes  and  opjx)rt unities  of 
the  two  rivals.  The  nninber  of  i)rincipal  trade  arteries  by  which 
merchandise  flows  into  or  out  of  Pi  rsia  is  seventeen,  which  may  be 
classified  under  the  several  zones  of  the  north-west,  the  north,  the 
north-east,  the  east,  the  south,  and  the  west.  I  will  deal  with  each 
in  turn. 

In  the  north-west  zone  are  included  the  two  routes  from  Europe 
which  converge  at  Tabriz,  the  largest  distributing  centre  and  city 
N.w.  zone  in  Persia,  and  from  there  follow  a  common  line  to  Kazvin 
TOi^**^*  and  Teheran.  Of  these  one  may  be  described  as  the 
Tabriz  line  Englisil  line,  the  base  of  which  is  the  Turkish  port  of 
Trebizond,  on  the  Black  Sea.  Tlie  other  is  the  Kussian  line,  and 
starts  from  Tiflis,  the  capital  of  the  Caucasus.  The  Trebizond 
trade  route  was  first  initiated  about  the  year  1830  by  Abbas  Mirsa, 
the  son  of  Fath  All  Shah  and  Heir  Apparent  to  the  Persian  throne, 

meroial  No.  18),  calculating  the  totals  on  the  basis  of  tbe  Gnstoms  returns,  gare 
theflgnras  for  1S84-5  as  exporte,  £2,ft88.000 ;  iraportm  ^012,000 ;  total.  £7,»00,000  ; 
wMch  total  In  increase*!  to  £9,875,000,  by  adding^  a  proportion  of  one-qnarter  for 
the  trade  of  places  from  which  no  returns  were  forthcoming.  In  a  later  report 
(Annual  Series.  No.  113)  he  ^'ave  the  following  impossible  figures  for  1886: 
export**,  i.4,a6G,109  ;  imports.  £5,768,352 ;  total,  £10,1 34,461.  This  tOtal» however, 
he  somewhat  reduced  by  addhig  10  per  cent,  to  the  value  of  the  ezpofts,  aod  dc- 
ductlDg  10  per  oeat.  from  that  of  the  imports,  for  theee  reasons:  (1)  because  on 
exports  the  Custom-house  officers  are  in  the  habit  of  accepting  the  merchant's  de- 
Claration  of  value  without  examination  ;  (2)  becau?«p  on  tlu-  hnports  the  n  per  cent. 
ad  raloreiu  is  levied  on  the  merchant  s*  price,  which  is  largely  in  ex.o^  of  what  he 
has  paid  to  the  Indian  or  European  manufacturer.  He,  therefore,  represented  the 
imports  aa  roughly  £5,250,000,  and  the  exports  as  £4,000,000;  or  a  total  of 
£9,260,000.  The  items  of  his  calculation  can  be  shown,  however,  to  have  been 
exaggerated  In  every  instance. 

o  o  2 
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who  despatched  a  vessel  laden  with  English  goods  for  Persia  from 
Constantinople  to  that  port.  About  the  same  time  an  English 
9.  Tifln-  consul  was  fiirst  appointed  by  Lord  Aberdeen  at  Trebizond. 
TriffisUiw  i,^  1330  only  one  English  vesael  entered  the  harbour 
of  Trebizond  ont  of  a  total  of  twenty-six  European  (other  than 
Turkish)  veRsels;  in  1832,  two  out  of  forty-two.'  Mr.  Stocqueler, 
travelling  this  way  in  the  lfitt(^r  year,  poiuted  out  the  future  trade 
imi^n'taTice  of  Tn  bizoml,  sui)^<^ested  the  institution  of  an  Ensrlij^h 
consul  at  Tabriz  and  of  a  commercial  agent  at  Erzeruiri  [we  now 
hare  consuls  at  both],  and  said  of  the  newly-founded  trade : — 

During  the  p<i^t  two  years  a  little  has  been  carried  on  by  two  or 
three  adventurous  persons,  who  report  tlyit  British  manufaotures  are 
purohaaed  with  avidity.  No  less  than  750,000/.  worth  of  such  gpods 
have  found  their  way  through  Enserum  to  FeiVA.* 

Encouraged  by  Al)b.i>  Mirza,  a  Mr.  Burgess  soon  after  opened 
trade  vid  Trebizond  with  Tabriz  and  Teheran;  and  in  1886  Colonel 
Stuart  reported  that:  ^  »Such  is  the  rage  for  English  goods  that  three 
princes  went  by  nighty  not  long  ago,  to  make  purchases  at  Mr.. 
Burgess'  warehouse  [in  the  capital],  though  expressly  forbidden 
by  the  King.*  ^    The  name  writer  observed  : — 

Of  the  exports,  the  Russians  export  nearly  two-thirds  more  than  the 
English.  Our  merchants,  !io\v<>\er,  thou^'h  unprotected  by  a  treaty, 
daily  acquire  a  superiority  in  the  market.  Their  yearly  exports  from 
England  by  Trebizorvl,  the  greater  part  of  which  are  destined  for 
Persia,  amount  to  1)00,000/.,  being  about  seven-eighths  o£  the  whole 
amount  ol  goods  brought  into  the  county.^ 

The  Trebizond-Tabriz  route  continued  to  flonrish  and  to  be 

patronised  by  British  trade  until  the  Rnssians  opened  the  Trans- 

Caucasian  railway  from  Poti.  and.  for  prudential  reasons,  continued 
to  Tnaintain  free  trade  in  tlie  CaricasuP.  Tn  1877,  howev.')-,  de- 
ciding that  foreign  competition  was  an  impeclimeut  to  their  own 

■  BritUh  navigation  with  the  iUack  Si  a  m  vtill  so  scandaluiuly  ill-devcloped, 
in  spite  of  the  certain  profits  to  be  derived  from  direct  connection  with  England, 

that  in  IH'^n  only  twenty-six  Briiisli  steam  vessels,  with  a  tnTinajre  of  26,-l2ri  ton-i. 
enl*^reil  the  putt  of  Trebixond  out  of  a  tot-al  of  55-1,  with  a  tonmiKi!  <  if  K2^,9i;i  tons, 
the  French  in  the  juime  period  Ijeing  responsible  for  110  sieamers  with  a  tona'tge 
of  169p6S8  ions.  *  l\tUe%  MoiUktt  PUffriwaga,  vol.  iL  p.  3. 

*  JfrnmuU       Jietidenee,  pb  225. 

*  This  u  an  intcrestini:  statement,  as  fixing  the  total  amount  of  imports  at  tlie 
time,  viz.,  about  £1,030,000;  and  ai»  showing  how  small  was  the  proportion  eUimed 
by  the  Oolf  trade. 
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iiul list rirs,  they  first  issiied  n  prohibitory  decree  against  tlie  rfni- 
casian  transit  trade.  Merchandise  uas  at  (nice  driven  back  to  the 
Trebizond  route,  tlif  cost  of  freight  by  the  Russian  railway  under 
the  plomb  system  '  being  so  enormous  as  to  l)e  almost  probibitire.' 
The  protective  edict  was  subsequently  modified,  and  for  a  time  it 
was  rumoured  that  a  free  trade  policy  was  again  to  be  pursued. 
But  in  1883  all  idea  of  the  latter  was  finally  abandoned,  and  the 
transit  of  foreign  merchandise  through  the  Caucasus  may  be  said 
to  have  practically  ceased. 

Foi-  a  few  yt-ars  after  1883  the  Trohi/oiul  route  did  not  ap|)ear 
to  protit  as  it  iniprht  have  been  exprrtt-d  to  do  hy  the  cl'i-iii  '  of  the 
competing  channel,  although  it  is  uncertain  huw  t  u  i  lie  dmunution 
of  traffic  was  due  to  the  diversion  of  merchandise  to  the  southern 
or  Gulf  avenues  of  entry.  Since  1887,  however,  the  figures  of 
Anglo-Persian  import  and  export  have  exhibited  a  steady  rise,  and 
the  total  volume  of  trade  between  the  two  countries  by  this  ronte 
in  1889  amounted  to  610,140^  The  route  itself  cannot  be  regarded 
as  a  very  favourable  one  for  the  operations  of  British  commerce, 
for,  although  no  transit  dues  are  levied  by  the  Turkish  Custom- 
house,^ vet  500  miles  of  mountainous  and.  in  winter,  sometimes 
ITTipassable  road  supervene  between  port  and  iiiaiket;  and  if  we 
.contrast  the  distances  by  land  or  sea  that  require  to  b<*  traversed 
by  the  merchandise  of  the  rival  nations,  it  is  astonishing  that  a 
country  handicapped  so  severely  as  is  Great  Britain  can  not  only 
share,  but^  as  I  have  shown  in  my  chapter  upon  Azerbaijan,  can 
almost  control,  the  market-destination.  The  distance  from  Moscow 
to  Tabriz  by  the  shortest  route — ^viz.,  vid  Astara,  on  the  Caspian — is 

'  It  is  iv*  follows  :  A  sum,  equivalent  to  tlic  full  value  of  tlie  goods,  lia»  to  be 
(l«'|iiKHitt!<l  in  ihe  Kussian  custom  houK»  at  the  jM»ri  of  ontry.  aiid  the  jroods  arc 
then  '  plombed.*  On  reaching  the  frontier  the  '  ploinb '  !»ealM  arc  exaiuined,  and 
of  theM  be  intact,  and  the  gooda  bear  no  evidence  of  haviog  been  tampered  with 
Mt  fVNte,  cextlficateft  are  gianted.by  which  the  owner  can  get  his  guaiantee- 
depoeit  refunded.  Bat  it  is  obvious  that  the  merchant  tbas  incnrs  a  double  loss 
of  iniercHt — on  the  capital  innk  in  his  vcntore  and  also  on  the  sum  paid  aa 
Mcurity. 

The  carriage  of  a  jm.hkj  from  Marseilles  to  Telieran.  rid  I'oli,  wa* 
under  this  systt  in,  nearly  the  whole  cluirge  being  ii  curred  after  entering  llussiau 
territory.   A  photographic  apparatns  eo»t  thirteen  francs  in  transit  from  Mar* 
irilles  to  Foti,  180  francs  from  Poti  to  Teheran. 

'  lately  the  Turks  hare  created  a  new  difBcnlty.  by  in^i>l  itlL'  u[H)n  a  i^eoond 
verification  of  the  goods  at  a  deserted  s|M)t  named  Ki/ildizeh,  i\herc  there  is  no 
acoomm<Mlation,  and  which  is  exposed  to  briganda((e, in  addition  to  tbeexamination 
at  Bnccrum. 
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1,582  miles,  of  which  214  are  by  caravan.  The  distance  hxnh 
London  to  Tabriz,  vid  Trebinrnd,  is  5,176  miles,  of  which  520  are 

by  caravan.  If  we  compare  the  Tabriz  figures  with  the  Trebizond 
figures  for  1889,  as  follows — 

Tbebizond  Transit  I  hadb 
Tabriz.  to  and  viwm  Vt^miA. 

c  £ 

Imi)orts  from  England  ,      •  674,ii4>) 

Exports  to  England      .      .  36,luO 


Total  ImporU       .      .      .  8riH,89l 
Bzportit       »      .      •  389,4M 


Total  Thide      .  ^£1,843,847 


Total  Ttade  .      .  £610,140 


we  see  that  nearly  70  per  cent,  of  tlie  Tabriz  imports,  and  11 
per  ceut.  of  the  exportb,  or  half  of  the  entire  trade,  i-  in  British 
hands,  a  result  whirh  appears  even  more  satisfactory  wljen  it  is 
Re<Mi,  flpinonstrated  in  the  chapter  before  referred  to,  that,  in  the 
only  tieldts  where  she  seriously  coiupetes,  Great  Britain  is  practi- 
cally master  of  the  field. 

In  the  same  period  the  figures  of  the  Russian  tzade  with  Tabria, 
tnd  Jnlfa,  were  retnmed  as  follows  by  ^  official  <  Review  of  the 
External  Trade  of  Russia  on  her  European  and  Asiatic  Frontiers/ 
published  at  St.  Petersburg :  imports  from  Russia,  22,220^  ;  ex- 
ports to  Russia,  120.035^. 

Two  subordinate  trade  routes  also  tiud  their  objective  iu  Tabriz. 
Olio  of  these  is  tlie  purely  Kiissian  line  from  the  port  of  Astara,  on 
the  Caspian,  which  is  Imrdlyas  much  used  as  its  physical 
Tabriz  advantages  would  lead  us  to  infer  that  it  might  be.  The 
Russian  figures  of  trade  by  this  route  in  1889  were  as 
follows:  imports  firom  Russia^  52,404/.;  exports  to  Russia, 
198,716/. 

The  other  is  the  Levant  route,  vid  Aleppo  and  Mosul,  from  Alex- 
andretta  on  the  Syrian  coast,  which  is  still  followed  by  a 

4.  Alexan-  t  i  i  n  10 

dretta-  few  caravans.  I  have  been  unable  to  procure  the  iigui^s 
Tftbris  line  latter  route,  and  they  are  probably  not  in 

exi.steiiee.  'I'hey  would  not,  however,  hi'  at  all  considerable.  A 
small  traffic  also  exists  between  Baghdad  and  Tabriz  vijf  Suleima- 
nieh,  but  this  line  scarcely  deserves  to  be  included  among  Persian 
trade  routes. 

The  second,  or  northern  zone,  has  for  its  objective  the  capital 
Teheran  and  the  supply  of  the  provinces  which  are  fed  from  that 
centre.  Here  the  Russian  monopoly  of  the  Caspian  and  the  pro- 
hibitory tarifis  charged  upon  Russian  railroads  before  reaching  the 
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Caspian  porta,  have  placed  the  bulk  of  trade  in  Rnssia'a  bands.  She 

approaches  and  supplies  the  capital  by  two  routes  from  the  Caspian  ; 
Northern  the  first,  the  principal  cjiruvaii  entry  into  Persia  from  the 
TV^ieran**^  poit  of  Resht ;  the  second,  from  Meslied-i-Ser,  a  shorter 
iiiiu-ket  bnt  less  organised,  and  on  tlu-  whole  costlier,  journey.  No 
one  can  compete  with  Russia  upon  either  of  these  lines  ;  and  they 
give  her  a  position  in  the  Teheran  market  overwhelming  in  its 
physical  advantage.  From  the  Englishman's  point  of  view,  there- 
£>re,  it  is  satisfiictoiy  to  read  in  the  Russian  newspapers  lond  and 
reiterated  complaints  of  the  decline  of  her  commercial  inflnence  in 
the  north.  For  my  own  pai*t,  I  think  that  these  jeremiads  are  as 
uncalled  for  on  the  part  of  Russia  as  any  exultation  on  the  part  of 
England  wuuld  be  pivmaiaif  and  ^lnwi.•^e.  From  ca refill  question- 
ing of  those  qualified  to  pronounce.  1  am  led  to  Ix'lieve  that  the 
following  is  the  actual  condition  of  aHaiib  in  the  Tehcian  market. 
The  import  trade  from  the  south,  i.e.  fiXMii  the  Gulf,  which  is 
almost  wholly  English,  has  very  largely  increa«ied  in  the  last  ten 
years,  and  in  certain  goods  enables  our  merchants  to  hold  their 
own  against  Russia  in  spite  of  the  enormous  advantages  possessed 
by  the  latter.  Thus,  in  cotton  goods  the  market  is  at  present  about 
evenly  divided  between  the  two  rivals,  Engrland  having,  perhaps,  a 
slight  advantage.  Austria  claims  the  lai  L'ot  share  of  glassware 
and  woollen  goods.  Hus>ia  has  alnio>t  ilif  exclusive  supply  of 
«ugar,  oil,  and  candles.  'I'ln-  bidk  ut"  th<'  ti-adi^  is,  of  rnurse, 
Russian,  though  much  of  it  is  in  cheap  articles,  that  acrj2Tcgate  no 
very  imposing  total.  ThatRussiaherself  is  dissatisfied  with  iierprestmt 
position  is  shown  by  the  symptoms  which  1  have  already  mentioned 
and  by  an  exhibition  of  every  variety  of  Russian  goods  that  was 
opened  while  I  was  in  Teheran  by  the  well-known  Moscow  firm  of 
Konshine,  in  order  to  attract  local  purchasers  and  to  secure  orders 
from  Persian  traders  in  general.  I  afterwards  read  in  the  Russian 
journals  that  the  enterprise  did  not  meet  with  the  saccfss  to  which 
its  excellence,  both  in  maf»  rial  and  seh'Ction,  seemed  to  me  to 
entitle  it:  that  the  wai .  s  w.  i  e  \<h}  cost  I  v  for  the  Persian  taste; 
and  that  the  most  gratifying  traii^Jiction  recorded  was  the  salr  uf 
a  pair  of  decantors  to  the  Shah.  A  teeling  in  Russia  tliat  her 
mercantile  supremacy  in  north  Pernia  is  imperilled,  may  tempt 
her  to  undertake  the  construction  of  one  of  tho^e  northern  railways 
of  which  I  have  spoken  in  an  earlier  chapter.  My  own  impression 
is  that,  railway  or  no  railway,  in  the  bulk  of  imports  she  will  retain 
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the  advantflfre.  while  in  piece  goods  Euglaud  will  coutinu^  to 
compete  with  her  on  rather  Ijetter  than  even  terms. 

It  i8  difficult  to  luialyse  the  items  composing  this  northern  txnde^ 
owing  to  the  absence  of  anj  recent  statistics.  The  latest  figurea 
6.  Re&iit-  ^  ^^'^^        relating  to  Besht  are  those  of  the  year 

^i«E»n     1883,  which  return  the  trade  passing  through  the  Cu8t<jni- 
houseof  Enzelias:  imports,  370,443/.;  exports,  259,25t»/.; 
tot^il  vol«ri)«',  635,693/.    The  figures  for  the  same  year  relating- 
to  .\reshed-i-Ser  give  tlie  iuiportjs  as  179.746/.  ;  exiioits,  135.710/. ; 
c.  Medusd-  total,  315,456/.    I  cannot  feel  certain  of  the  accuracy  of 
Teiienm     either  of  these  compatations.    In  both  cases  the  entire 
line         carrying  trade  by  sea  is  in  Russian  hands,  and  the  bnlk  of 
the  imports  will  come  from,  just  as  the  bulk  of  the  exports  will  go 
to,  Russia.    Unfortunately,  the  Russian  trade  reports  do  not  distin--^ 
gaish  between  the  goodb  entering  or  leaving  Persia  at  the  several 
Caspian  ports,  but  lump  their  figures  together  with  those  of  the 
trade  across  the  land  front  lei's. 

lloiigldy  speaking,  the  north-east* 'in  zone  consists  of  the 
oxteiisive  and  wealthy  province  of  Khoruban,  upon  whose  trade  1 
N.E.  zon©  bave  dwelt  at  length  in  my  first  volume.  The  lines  of 
strategical  entry  into  this  region,  previously  indicated, 
correspond  with  the  main  avenuee  of  commerce.  Theeo 
are  two  in  number :  the  route  for  sea-borne  goods  from  €rez,  in  the 
south-east  angle  of  the  Caspian,  to  Astrabad  and  Shahrud — again 
8.  Ashk-  a  ivussian  niono|X)ly — and  the  new  line  in  connection  with 
Me^ed  Transcaspian  Kaihvay  at  Ashkabad.   1  which  the  same 

line  control  must  be  predicated.    Trior  to  the  opening  of  the 

latter  during  the  last  decade,  the  Gez-Astrabad  route  was  the  main 
avenue  of  entry  for  Russian  niei*chandise  into  north-east  Persia, 
which  from  that  base  was  diffuBed  throughout  Khorasan,  supplied 
Meshed,  and  penetrated  to  Herat.  The  returns  for  the  year  1881, 
in  which  the  Transcaspian  Railway  reached  Ashkabad,  and  the 
last  year,  therefore,  ut  the  Gez  trade  route  monopoly,  were  as 
follows:- — ini]n>rts.  287.0  H>/..  »>f  which  256,000^.  were  m  piece 
goods  (chiefly  from  Moscow,  althoii<rh  some  came  from  England  riti 
Constantinople) ;  ex])orts,  86,280/.,  of  which  nearly  half  was  silk  j 
total,  S73,920/.*  These  figures,  which  were  compiled  by  Colonel 
Lovett,  then  British  Consul  at  Astrabad,  do  not  correspond  with 

'  I  have  seen  the  limires  for  1883  j^ivon  ns:  imports.  t2U'.».44.S:  exixirts, 
£274,515  ;  but  am  at  a  loss  to  umierhtand  how  the  latter  total  could  be  explained* 
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the  valiniit  totals  publUhed  at  St.  Petersburg.  l)iit  they  are  con- 
fi  lined  by  local  authority.  Since  the  opening  of  the  Tranecaspiaii 
liailway,  however,  this  route  han  lost  much  of  its  importance, 
eastern  Khorasan,  Meshed,  and  north-west  Afghanistan  being  now 
almost  entiivly  fed  by  the  aid  of  General  Annenkoff's  line.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  Gez  retams  show  a  marked  decline,  and  the  British 
iijitive  agent  at  Astral^ad  s/ave  the  figures  of  total  iiatix c  and  Uiissian 
ini))ortii  a.s  5 1, 900/. ,  of  which  19,0*.»U/.  were  Russian,  aud  of  total 
exports  as  20,000/.,  or  a  total  trade  of  71,900/.  As  regards  the 
Meshed  trade,  I  have  shown  in  a  [)revious  chapter  that  the  valne  of 
Bi*itN!i  g(KKls  imported  iuto  Meshed  by  th»'  long  overland  routn 
via  Trebizond,  Tabriz,  and  Teheran  was  in  1889  23,429/. ;  and  of 
Anglo-Indian  goods  imported  vid  Bunder  Abbas,  60,B7U.  \  while 
the  valne  of  Russian  imports  in  the  same  period,  mainly  vid  Ashk- 
abad  and  Kuchau,  was  110,108/.  I  showed  further  that,  in  viewof 
the  marked  advantages  enjoyed  Ijy  Russia  over  Enghmd  ju  thi> 
quarter,  her  .suptMiority  may  ]ir  expected  to  increase  rapidly,  the 
bettttr  quality  and  greater  favour  of  English  goods  being  unable  to 
compete  with  a  cheaper  article  imported  from  only  a  quarter  of  the 
distance. '  The  general  commercial  ascendency  of  Hussia  in  Khorasan 
is,  indeed,  a  fact  which  no  one  with  a  knowledge  of  the  country  and 
its  markets  can  dispute,  and  which  an  inspection  of  the  map  at 
once  explains.  The  utmost,  as  I  have  argued,  that  British  com- 
merce can  there  do  is  to  concentratt?  its  attention  upon  the  southern 
or  Angh>-Indian  avenues  of  ingress,  and  to  urge  the  improvement 
and  greater  becurity  uf  the  roads  from  the  Gulf,  at  present  iu  paits 
in  ail  abominable  condition,  aud  the  appointment  of  British  Consular 
officers  at  Bunder  Abba.^,  Kerman,  and  Yezd,  so  as  to  facilitate  and 
extend  the  ingress  of  Bombay  trade. 

From  Meshed  a  transit  trade  in  Anglo-Indian  wares,  but  more 
especially  in  tea,  is  conducted  to  Khiva  and  Bokhara.  Out  of 
Transit  123,7 1 4/.  worth  of  Chinese  green  tea  imported  into  Meshed 
9?MMhed    f»'on)  Bunder  Al>ba->  in  1H89,  122,857/.  was  in  iiansitto 

toKhiv«  Khanates.    It  is  scai-celv  credible,  but  li  is  true,  that, 

an<l  ^  ■ 

Bokhara    owing  to  the  exorbitant  dues  charged  by  the  Auiir  oi 

*  Befove  going  tu  pre;^  I  am  afforded  the  opportunity  (Jan.  1893)  of  oondmi- 

niir  my  own  pre<liction  by  the  figure'*  of  (Jenerai  MacleunV  >ccond  Khom.^nn  report 
U.  Annua!  8«*rie8,  No.  tor  i81K)^l.    He  shows  that  while  Angio-luduin 

imports  into  Khura.san  have  in«-iea.'*o<l  i.71,*500  in  the  year,  Ku.ssian  imports  have 
iDcrui^ed  £U7,190;  and  tiiut  Kus^ian  piece  goo(i>  are  rapidly  ouHting  British 
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Afghanistan,  this  circuitous  route  to  Bokh.ira  is  actually  cheaper 
f(T  Indian  U'u  than  the  direct  rcnite  from  IVshawur  vid  Kabul.  A 
j>juudof  tea  c<»stiiig  12  annas  in  India  will  cost  16  annas  by  ihe 
time  it  ha«  reached  Moshed,  and  18  annas  at  Bokhai-a.  If  eonveved 
ri'f  Kabul  it  will  cost  21  annas  at  its  destination,  the  Amir  of 
Atghanistan  levying  80  rupees  (5^.  VSh,  -id,)  on  every  camel-load 
of  goods  passing  through  Kabul  to  Bokhara,  and  the  Amir  of 
Bokhara  levying  2  4  per  cent,  ad  valorem  on  the  frontier. 

A  transit  trade  of  no  ver^^  great  volume  or  importance  prevails 
between  Meshed  and  north-west  Aforhanistan.  In  1889  the  injjx)n? 
10  Meshed  ^^^^^  I'uuie  into  Klhtnisau  were  17,272/.,  consisting 
toAfglmn-  chiefly  of  iiosli(in,<    pistachi'^  nnts,  manna,  and  upiuni  ; 

the  exports  were  i8,2UUZ.,cou6istiug  of  piece  goods,  sugar, 
iron,  and  steel. 

In  former  days  an  alternative  and  a  far  more  direct  trade 
channel  existed  between  India  and  North-east  Persia  by  way  of 
11.  Af^n  the  Bolan  Pass,  Kandahar,  Farrah,  and  Herat.  The  dis- 
route  from  ^7  TOute  from  Chaman,  the  advanced  point  of  the 
In***  Hiitish  railway  in  Beluchistan.to  Meshed  is  onlv  680  miles, 
or  It'ssthau  iSU  staphs;  but  the  Amir's  pamlysingr  exactions — amount- 
ing to  no  less  than  2/.  2.'*.  ]ier  cwt.^ — ^have  caused  its  entire  abanduu- 
nient.  In  the  winter  of  ifc>l)U-i>  i ,  the  late  Sir  R.  Saudeman,  the  able 
British  Commissioner  in  Beluchistan,  surveyed  and  traversed  the 
old  kafiJLah  route  through  Southern  Beluchistan  to  Persia,  vid  Las 
Bela  and  Pangjur,  loitg  deserted  owing  to  the  unsettled  state  of 
th«  country.  As  Beluchistan  passes  moro  directly  under  British 
influence,  it  is  possible  that  this  trade  route  may  be  reopened,  and 
may  supply  an  alternative  line  of  entry  tVum  British  India  into 
Suulheru  J*ersia.  Meanwliile.  it  is  gmtil'yinii'  t*^  learn  that 
aniithor  such  route  from  the  British  outposts  at  Chanian  in 
Pishiii,  through  Seistan  to  Meshed  itself  has  recently  been  opened 
and  is  now  being  tentatively  pursued.  Whereas  the  camel- 
caravans  occupy  8eventy-0ve  to  ninety  days  between  Bunder  Abbas 
and  Meshed,  this  route  is  only  forty  days  in  duration,  and  rests 
not  upon  a  long  sea-voyage  but  on  a  railway.  We  may  hope  axid 
expect,  therefore,  to  see  it  largely  developed  in  the  future. 

T  now  pass  I'rom  tlie  northern  zones,  which  tall  naiurally  under 
the  influence  of  Russia,  in  whicli  that  intinence  is.  as  tnicrht  be 
expected,  in  the  ascendent,  but  in  which,  in  certain  departments, 
it  is  being  energetically  contested  by  English  or  Indian  competition, 
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to  tlie  soutlu-rn  nr  iiiaritiine  zone,  wlu'iv  tlu'  balance  swiiipf?  almost 
exclusively  aud  miassailably  to  tlie  Britisli  side,    Th*-  proximity 
Booibem        Bombfty,  the  vast  merchant  Heet  of  Great  Britain,  and 
zone.       the  CQDsistent  and  intelligible  policy  that  has  for  long 
Abba^     been  pnrsiied  in  this  qiuurtor — almost  the  only  sphere  of 
Kemian-    Anglo-Petsian  relations  for  which  this  attribate  can 
honestly  be  claimed — ^have  given  to  this  coantiy  the 
trading  monopoly  oft  he  Persian  Gulf  and  the  unchallenged 
snpply  from  that  base  of  the  towns  and  villages  of  Southern  aud, 
in  a  less  degree,  of  Central  Pei*sia.    Three  ports  along  this  C(3ast 
la  Lingah-  — Buttder  Abbas,  Lingah,  and  Bushire — receive  the  main 
T.ariatMi     proportion  of  Anglo-Indian  trade.     In   1889,  out  of 
^"^         114,396  tons  of  shipping  that  entered  the  harbour  of 
Bunder  Abbas,  104,496  were  British ;  at  Lingah  the  proportion 
was  82,780  ont  of  119,280  tons,  and  at  Bnshire  111,745  oat  of 
118, 570  tons.    The  published  value  of  articles  exported 
akuc        or  imported  to  or  from  Great  Britain  and  India  i«  un- 
iHfahiMi      reiiaijle  as  a  ba-sis  of  calculation,  because  other  European 
goods,  such  as  French  Marseilles  sugar  and  Austiian 
glass,  are  imported,  via  Bombay,  by  English  merchants  inj!^nglish 
txMts,  whilst  at  Lingah  articles  which  are  imported  by  sea  and  then 
re-exported  by  land,  or  vice  eernd^  are  included  by  the  custom- 
iiouse  officials  in  both  tables.^    Subject  to  these  qualifications,  the 
value  of  imports  from  Great  Britain  and  India  for  the  year  1889 
to  Bunder  xVbbas  was  338,182/.,  out  of  a  total  from  all  countries  of 
353.50(5/.;  the  expjrts  to  (ireat  Britain  and  India,  185.258/.,  out 
of  a  total  to  all  countries  of  33f).129/.  At  Lingah  the  tigureo  w.  re : 
imports,  285,156/.,  out  of  55i>,93y/. ;  exports,  371),988/.,  out  of 
S86,U7^.-  totals  which,  for  the  reason  above  mentioned,  I  regard 
4s  untrustworthy.  At  Bushire,  imports,  744,018i.,  out  of  790,822^.  j 
exports,  251,902L,  out  of  535,076i.  Of  these  ports.  Bunder  Abbas 
is  the  start  ing-iK)int  of  the  important  caravan  line  running  north 
to  the  large  towns  of  Kerman  and  Yezd  (a  distance  of  about 
twenty-four  stages  from  the  coast),  which  are  supplied,  mainly 
from  India,  with  piece  goods,  prints,  and  yarn,  copper  sheets,  iron 
bars,  lead,  tin,  sugar,  tea,  dyes,  spices,  glass,  and  china  :  exporting 
in  return  opium,  wool,  cotton,  madder,  almonds,  pistachio  nuts, 

'  Thus,  pearls  iq.peiu  in  the  irai)ort  table  of  LiiiK'ah  as  £304,957,  and  in  the 
-export  table  aa  4^306,667,  tlie  same  article  clearly  doing  duty  twice.  Sindlaily, 
specie  appean  among  the  Imports  as  i:i67,818,  amoog  the  exports  ss  £U6,S26. 
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ete.  ThenCA  the  caravans  ultimately  reach  Khorasan.'  Bushim 
is  the  st«riiiig-ix)iiit  of  the  principal  cai  ;u  :iii  routu  in  Persia,  that 
upon  which  1  travelled,  leading  from  thr  (iulf,  rid  Shiraz,  Isfahan* 
Kashan,  .ind  Kum,  to  Teheran.  Lingah  la  the  port  of  the  Persian 
province  of  Laristan. 

I  havo  already  stated  that  this  brisk  and  satisfactoiy  oondition 
of  trade  in  the  all  but  exclosive  growth  of  the  last  twenty  years^ 
j^^^ and  is  mainly  to  be  attributed  to  the  opening  of  the  8ae& 
increaMof  Canal.    I  may  here  add,  in  closer  particularisation,  that 
the  extent  of  this  growth  may  be  judged  from  the  returns 
of  the  iiulividiijil  ports.    In  fifteen  yeare.  from  1873  to  1888.  t]u^ 
value  of  the  iinpuith  and  exporis  ot  liiishiie  increased  l)v  alMjut 
O,00O,0U0  rupees  (one  rupee  =   Ix.  ohL).    In  a  period  of  t^n 
years,  from  1878  to  1888,  the  trade  of  Bunder  Abbas  increased  to 
a  similar  extent.    In  1 874  the  customs  of  Bushire  were  farmed  for 
40,000  tomins,  in  1889  for  99,000  tomam;  in  1874  those  of 
Bunder  Abbas  for  30,000  tomans,  in  1889  for  53,000  iomans ;  in 
1874  those  of  Lingah  for  6,500  fomanx,  in  1889  for  12,000  toman*. 
I  aiTi  L'lad  to  record  my  opinion  that  this  growth  is  by  no  means, 
exhuusfed  ;  but  that  the  total  volume  of  Anglo-Indo-Persian  trade 
by  the  Gulf  may  be  expected  to  attain  much  larger  dimensiomi  in 
the  future. 

In  the  seaports  and  surrounding  districts  British  predominance 
is  of  course  unquestioned.   Of  greater  interest  is  it  to  follow  up 

the  caravan  line  as  it  penetrates  further  into  the  interior, 
Shims  and  and  to  discover  how  far  the  difficulties  and  cost  of 

carriage  enable  the  superiority  to  be  nudntained,  and 
where  tlie  dividing  line  is  to  Ije  traced  between  the  spheres  of 
British  and  liussutii  contro].  Klisee  lieclus  says  in  his  *  L'niversal 
Geography':  'Russian  coin  petition  has  already  monopolised  the 
trade  of  the  northern  provinces,  leaving  to  the  British  dealer  only 
a  narrow  zone  round  about  Bushire.'  1  am  happy  to  say  that  this 
is  conspicuously  untrue.  The  yearly  spreading  radius  of  Anglo- 
Indian  trade  extends  from  the  Gulf  ports  even  to  the  capital, 
a  distance  of  800  miles,  and  has  for  some  time  absorbed  the 
intervening  markets.  Shiraz.  at  a  distance  of  less  than  200  miles 
from  the  coast,  is  so  entirely  within  the  dividing  line  on  the 

'  The  coravan  route  frwm  Keniian  to  Ifeshed  rantt  hj  Ab-l-bed,  Kabvarr 
Kaibond,  and  Tun.  From  Bunder  Abbaa  tbe  total  distance  is  940  milca,  aoA 
oocnpica  fortj  dayi»  for  a  mule,  seventj-flve  days  for*  a  oameU  exclosive  of  halts. 
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Eng^liali  Bide  as  to  render  any  analysis  of  its  trade  superflaoat. 
The  value  of  its  imports  for  1889  was  327,657/.,  of  which  nearly 

one-half  was  in  cotton  goods;  of  its  exports  S40,515/.,  the  excess 
of  the  latter  i)ein<?  due  to  the  large  ox]v>rt  of  opium,  amounting  to 
more  than  one-liAlf  of  the  total  value.    It  i<i  when  we  come  to 
Isfahan,  next  to  Tabriz  the  largest  distributinir  I  'Mitre  in  Persia, 
that  the  qnestion  becomes  ono  of  lively  interest.    Situated  at 
a  point  almost  mathematically  equidistant  by  road  from  the  two 
«eas,  the  Caspian  and  the  Onlf — ^viz.,  500  miles  firom  either, 
Isfahan  is,  so  to  speak,  a  battlc-gronnd  where  northern  and  southern 
influence  might  he  expected  to  clash,  and  where  much  should  hang 
upon  the  fate  of  the  duel.    It  is  gratifying,  therefore,  to  be  able 
to  record  that,  iVoin  this  erncial  test.  Great  Britain  emere^es  with 
easy  laurels,  four-fifths  of  tlie  imports  into  the  city  being  English 
or  Indian,  no  Russian  tirms  being  established  in  the  place  (though 
native  merchants  trade  in  Rnssirm  goods),  and  Russia  only  making 
fitful  eflbrts  to  compete  from  Teheran  in  certain  styles  of  prints. 
From  Bnshire  to  Is&han  is  a  caravan  journey  for  mules  of  from 
thirty  to  thirty-five  days,  and  the  freight  of  each  mule  load  (two 
liales)  is  41  krans,  or  12.  2«.  6d,    From  Kesht  to  IsMan  is 
a  caravan  journey  oi'  alH)ut  twenty-five  days.    J  have  seen  it 
lamented  in  English  writint^s,  as  an  instance  of  the  lack  of 
enterprise  among  Ent^lish  mereliants.  that  the  Em-opran  trade  with 
Isfahan  should  be  in  the  hands  of  a  Dutch  and  a  Swiss  tirm.  The 
critic  was  in  blissful  ignorance  of  the  fact  that  Messrs.  Hots  and 
Ziegler,  the  firms  in  question,  are  English  business  houses,  trading 
from  England,  almost  wholly  in  English  goods,  with  head  offices 
at  Manchester  or  London.    A  third  English  firm,  trading  under 
the  name  of  the  Persian  Gulf  Trading  Company  ( formerly  Messrs. 
Muir,  Tweeddy,  and  Co.),  have  also  opened  a  branch  at  J-fahan. 
and  maintain  representatives  at  Ba^lidad.  liusrah,  Bushire,  Shiraz. 
and  Teheran.    Mes.si>.  /ienrler  have  houses  or  agents  at  Isfahan, 
Yea&d,  Teheran,  Tabriz,  Sultanabad,  Resht,  Meshed,  and  Shahrud, 
Messrs.  Hotz  confine  their  energies  to  the  central  and  southern 
fjtmea,  and  have  agents  at  Bushire,  Shiraz,  Isfahan,  Bnmjird, 
Sultanahad,  Yezd,  and  Baghdad  and  Busrsh  in  Turkey.  Messrs. 
Gray,  Paul,  and  Co.,  large  English  merchants  in  Bushire  and 
Basrah,  also  keep  an  agent  in  Is&han.  Messrs.  D.  Sassoon  and  Co. 
ai*e  represented  by  Vjiropeans  both  at  Bushire  and  Isfahan. 

In  my  19th  chapter  1  gave  a  libt  of  the  main  im[K>i  ts  into  and 
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exports  from  the  bazaars  of  Isfahan,  with  the  countries  from  or  to 
which  they  severally  come  and  go.  The  opshot  of  the  infomiaticHi 
there  collected  was  that  Isfahan  may  be  regarded  as  the  northern 
outpost  of  the  zone  of  nndoabted  British  inflnenoe,  whence 

reconnaissances  are  being  energetically  pushed  forward  in.  tlie 
direction  of  Teheran  and  the  populous  cities  of  the  west  provini^es. 
A  few  years  ago  it  was  (jiiite  anticipated  tiiat  the  trade  of  Isfahan 
would  slip  from  English  lingers,  and  dirges  were  chanted  upon  the 
impending  doom.  But  a  recrudescence  of  commercial  activity  in 
the  south,  attended  by  other  circumstances  which  contributed  to 
the  same  result,  has  led  to  a  remarkable  reaseertion  of  Britiah 
supremacy.  Among  the  subsidiary  causes  must  be  counted  the 
increasing  luxury  of  the  Persian  upper  and  middle  classes,  and  the 
unbusinesslike  nietliods  and  long  credits  in  which  the  Hussidii 
merchants,  partieidarly  at  Tabriz,  liave  indiilired  in  their  efforts  to 
take  the  northern  markets  by  storm.  As  a  consef^uence.  tliere  has 
been  a  contraction  of  the  total  volume  of  trad*^  in  the  north,  and 
the  corresponding  expansion  in  the  south  which  I  have  already 
sketched. 

Finally,  I  come  to  the  western  zone,  which  possesses  one 
developed  and  one  undeveloped  avenue  of  commercial  entry  into 
Western    l^^wia,  the  fonuor  at  present  absorbing  a  great  deal  of 

««•         the  trade  which  the  latter  will  eventually  attract.  I 

If!.  >Tn- 

hanunerah-  allude  to  the  Baghdad  and  the  Mohammerah  rout*  s. 
Bunl^iS*  "^'^  latter,  which  can  scancly  claim,  as  yet,  to  be 
line  included  among  the  recognised  channels  of  commerce, 
I  have  before  made  allusion  in  discussing  the  question  of  Persian 
roads  and  the  navigation  of  the  Kanin  River.  From  Shnshter  a 
caravan  track,  that  has  been  explored  and  described  by  Mr. 
Mackenzie,  Major  Wells,  General  Schindler,  and  Mr.  Lynch,  leads 
by  Jklal  Amir  through  the  Bakhtlan  country,  a  total  distance  of 
2G0  miles,  to  Isfahan.  But  the  runfged  and  perilous  character  of 
this  route,  and  the  absence  of  bridges  or  caravanserais,  have  pre- 
vented its  adoption  by  the  Isfahan  merchants,  and  there  appears  to 
be  immediate  chance,  in  spite  of  the  Karun  Concession,  of  its  being 
at  all  widely  utilised.  The  road  scheme,  of  which  I  have  spoken 
as  now  in  course  of  execution,  contemplates  a  branch  road  from 
Burujird  to  Isfahan,  a  distance  of  210  miles;  and  I  hear  that  the 
merchants  of  the  latter  place  are  looking  forward  with  sanguine 
anticipations  to  its  completion.    As  regards  distance,  it  will  not 
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help  them  mnch  for  mercbandise  coming  from  the  sea,  as  the 
distance  fVom  Ahwax  hy  road  to  Barujird  and  thence  to  Isfahan 
will  be  about  the  same  as,  if  not  a  little  more  than,  the  present 
distance  vid  Shims  from  Bosh  ire,  Tis.,  500  miles;  bat,  being 
a  wheeled  track  and  equipped  with  a  wagon  service,  it  will  provide 
both  a  speedier  and  a  ^afer  transit  t  han  du  the  horrible  rock-ladders 
ot  the  suuthern  coast  range.    The  great  merit  of  the  new  route, 
when  opened  and  organised,  from  a  British  pomt  of  view,  will  be 
that  the  cities  and  villages  of  Western  and  South-western  Persia 
— Dis&ful,  a  more  northern  counterpart  of  Shashter,  Khorremabad, 
Bumjird,  with  17,000  inhabitants  and  with  a  surronnding  plain 
of  great  productiveness;  Snltanabad,  the  centre  of  the  carpet 
industry,  and  their  dependent  districts,  which  are  among  the 
richest  corn-growing  lands  in  Persia — will  be  brought  within  easy 
access  of  the  Gulf,  wliilst  thi-ir  inhaljiiaiits  will  therrbv  he  drawn 
into  the  Jii»*sh  of  ihe  Lancashire  cotton  sjiuhut  uuti  llie  Hindu 
artisan.     Kermanshah  with  its  00,000  people,  and  Hainadan  with 
15,000,  at  present  only  served  by  the  Turkish  route  from  Baghdad, 
will  also  be  brought  within  the  southern  zone  of  influence,  and 
will  swell  the  profits  of  Manchester  and  Bombay*   A  British  Vice- 
Consul  was  appointed  to  Mohammerah  in  the  autumn  of  1890,  and 
has  since  presented  the  first  trade  report  ever  issued  from  that 
town.'    He  estimates  the  total  value  of  imports  for  the  year  18J>0 
(all  but  1,500/.  of  which  came  from  India)  as  HGjMO/.,  and 
of  exports  as  5'i.lOO/..  of  which  49,510/.  went  to  India.  The 
imports,  however,  do  not  include  those  that  are  brought  down 
stream  in  row-boats  from  Busrah.    Nor  must  it  be  assumed  that 
they  are  entirely  destined  for  Persian  consumption,  there  being  a 
considerable  traffic  between  Mohammerah,  by  way  of  the  Bahmeshir, 
with  Koweit  on  the  opposite  or  Turkish  side  of  the  Persian  Gnlf« 
which  imports  its  Indian  merchandise  in  this  fashion.    The  river 
steamers  on  the  Karun  are  not  as  yet  much  utilised  for  traffic  with 
the  interior  beyond  Shushter,  owing  to  the  ililatorines**  of  the 
Persian  Goveruuient  in  carrying  out  their  promises  for  the  simpli- 
fication of  customs. 

Next  comes  the  transit  route  from  the  Gulf  to  Western  Persia  by 
way  of  the  Tigris  and  Baghdad.  In  this  case,  steamers  of  the  British 
India  Company  and  the  Bombay  and  Persia  Company  trade  from 
Bombay,  cany  iug  cargoes  from  India  to  the  Turkish  port  of  Busrah. 

'  Diplomatic  and  Consular  Bepoits  (Annual  Scries),  No.  826,  1891. 
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Two  bosiness  houses — Messrs.  Darby,  A  ndivwes,  and  Co.,  of  Baghdad, 
and  a  native  merchant  of  Basrah  named  Asfar,  who  charters  veaath 
16.  Bagh-  on  a  large  scale — also  run  steamers  direct  from  London 
toBnsrah.  There  the  goods  are  transhipped  intothe  capa- 

Kn«  eious  river  boats  of  the  Eiiphmtos  and  Tigris  Steam  Navi- 

t/ation  (.'umpany  (Messrs.  Lynch  BrothoT-s")  or  into  those  of  a  Turkish 
Company,  i  iiniiin*]!'  on  the  Tigris  betwt  en  T^nsrah  and  Bag^hdad. 
There  are  at  present  two  English  aud  lour  Turkish  boats  enjyraged 
in  this  service.  On  these  boats  the  (]foods  are  conveyed  to  Baghdad, 
where,  after  passing  through  the  Custom-house,  merchandise  in 
transit  for  Persia  proceeds  by  the  caravan  route  which  crosses  the 
Tuico-Persian  frontier  at  Khanikin,  and  continues  by  way  of  Ker- 
manshah  and  Hamadan  to  Teheran,  a  distance  of  500  miles,  and 
a  caravan  iournev  of  twentv-t^iirht  davs.    Kei'inanshah  aud  Hama- 
dan  are  both  the  capitals  of  pt)pulous  districts  and  the  distribtiting 
vi-nt  r<*s  of  a  wide  area.  For  articles  from  Europe  of  uiicoiiunou  bulk 
or  value,  such  as  can  iajres,  pianos,  and  the  like,  whose  destination  is 
Teheran,  this  is  the  favourite  road  entiy  into  Persia,  owincr  to  its 
shorter  duration  and  to  its  immunity  from  the  perilous  jw^oZff  of  the 
Bushire-Shiraz  line.   Merchandise  travelling  by  this  route  has  to 
pass  two  Custom-houses,  Turkish  and  Persian,  though  the  former 
IS  more  to  be  feared  for  the  artificial  delays  which  it  delights  f/* 
enff>rce.  than  for  the  severity  of  its  taritis.  7  per  cent,  of  the  8  p<  r 
cent,  iid  vftl'tiwni  iiM]>ort  duty  exacted  at  Baghdad  beins"  n'turiud 
when  the  frontier  is  crossed  at  Khanikin.    The  break  of  bulk  at 
Busrah  is  one  shoitcoming  from  which  this  route  suffers.    But  the 
Turkish  quarantine  regulations,  which  are  skilftiliy  devised  so  as 
to  irritate  and  offend,  are  a  worse.    One  day's  quarantine  is  regu- 
larly imposed  upon  all  vessels  coming  from  Bombay,  even  when 
cholera  is  rampant  in  Turkey  and  extinct  in  India,  the  only  motive 
that  anyone  has  been  able  to  suggest  being  the  vulgar  cupidity 
that  is  gratified  by  the  extortiuu  of  quarantine  fees.     As  I  wa.s 
(li^seendingthe  river  from  Baghdad  an  even  more  unwarr  ir.table  act 
of  malice  was  ])erpetrated  by  tlie  1  in  kish  officials  at  Busrah.  Five 
days'  quarantine  was  imposed  upon  all  vessels  hailing  from  Persia, 
or  that  had  touched  at  a  Persian  port,  not  because  any  epidemic 
could  be  alleged  to  prevail  in  Persia,  but  owing,  it  was  said,  to  the 
British  India  boat  by  which  I  had  come  up  firom  Bushire  having 
stopped  to  put  me  down  at  Mohanunerah — which  it  was  entiivly 
^vithin  its  right  of  doing,  the  Turks  having  no  control  either  over 
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veaselB  navigating  the  Shat-el-Arab,  or  Ofver  the  Persian  porto  on 
its  left  bonk — ^although  I  fancy  that  this  was  merely  made  the 

pretext  for  an  act  of  inc  ivility  to  the  Persians  and  to  Moham- 
inerali  iii  particular,  of  the  rising  fortunes  of  which  the  Turks  at 
Busrah  are  intensely  jtalous,  inasmuch  m  it  must  in  tiie  {"utiire 
divert  a  considerable  part  of  the  Persian  trade  that  now  passes 
through  their  voradoas  maw.  In  entering  upon  my  travels,  I 
narrated  in  my  second  chapter  a  fiur  sample  of  the  amenitieB  of 
Ottoman  officialdom  at  Constantinople.  In  bringing  them  to  a 
close  I  am  compelled  again  to  record  that,  for  wanton  obstmctive* 
Tiess  and  petty  bnreancratie  malevolence,  no  such  people  within  my 
experience  exists  on  the  face  of  tlie  globe. 

Figures  are  almost  as  hard  to  procure  from  Turks  as  from 
Persians,  and  no  statistics  have  ever  been  ]niblished  of  the  volume 
,  or  value  of  the  Persian  transit  trade  passine  through 

Figures  of  r         o  — ^ 

transit      Baghdad.    During  my  stay  in  that  city,  however,  I  pro- 
cnred  from  the  best  possible  sonrce  the  following  estimate, 
which  I  was  enabled  to  verify,  and  which,  in  respect  of  imports,  I 
jfonnd  to  be  substantially  correct.   From  20,000  to  25,000  laden 
mules  annually  enter  and  leave  Baghdad  upon  this  Ime.  The 
goods  imported  by  sea  for  I*ersian  destinations  which  they  carry, 
may  be  approximately  classified  as  follows  :  ^lanufactnres,  chiefly 
Manchester  piece  goods,  but  also  Continental  woollen  and  cotton 
fabrics,  7,000  to  8,000  loads,  valued  at  150,000  Turkish  liraa;^ 
Indian  manofiEM^tnres,  1,000  loads,  valued  at  20,000  liraa ;  drugs, 
metals,  &c.— comprising  pepper,  coffee,  tea,  sugar,  indigo,  cochineal, 
copper,  and  spelter — 7,000  loads,  valued  at  100,000  Uras;  loaf- 
sugar,  principally  from  Marseilles,  6,000  loads,  valued  at  30,000 
liras.    Total  value,  300,000  Turkish  Uras,  or  270,000?.    Upon  the 
as8um])tion  that  ever\'  laden  nuile  that  left  liaghdad  for  T'ersiahad 
previously  come  into  i1  from  iVrsia,  and  that  the  in)|x>rt.s  and  ex- 
ports adjusted  their  values,  my  Baghdad  informant  fixed  the  value 
of  Persian  exports  passing  through  that  city  for  despatch  by  land 
or  sea  (chiefly  wool,  cotton,  carpets,  opium,  vrum.  drif  d  fruits),  or, 
for  local  consumption  (such  as  tobacco,  gki,  dried  and  fresh  fruits), 
at  the  same  figure,  viz.,  300,000  Turkish  Uras,  or  270,000L  Upon 
the  same  assumption,  by  which  the  total  Persian  transit  trade 
would  amount  to  540,000L,  he  estimated  it  as  constituting  nearly 
a  quarter  of  the  entire  trade  of  Baghdad,  which  is  reckoned  at 
>  The  Turkish  lira  *  18«.,  or  13|  rupees,  or  3i  kraiu, 
VOL.  U.  P  F 
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2,475,0002.,  giving  a  anstoms  roTenae  of  lld,OOOZ.  Subsequently, 
however,  I  was  fortunate  in  proouring  from  two  independent 
flonioes  the  fignres  of  the  Persian  Custom-house  at  Kermanahuh 

far  the  year  1889,  which  ought  to  be  prac<»ca1ly  identical  with  the 

above,  all  irutlic  between  IVrsia  and  Baghdad  passing  through  that 
town,  which  is  the  first  important  ])la€e  on  the  Persian  side  of  the 
frontier.  These  figures  were  in  substantial  accordance  with  the 
Baghdad  estimate  as  regards  imports  into  Persia,  the  valne  of 
which  they  fixed,  giving  the  details  in  each  case,  at  232,t530^.  Bat 
the  valne  of  exports  from  Persia  was  reduced  by  them  from  tihe 
hypothetical  270,0002.  to  the  more  modest  total  of 95,2662.,  the  entire 
volume  of  the  transit  trade  md  Baghdad  being  accordingly  32  7 ,796/J 
Upon  the  Baghdad-Teheran  line  English  trade  is  largely  in  the 
ascendant.  The  sani»>  reasons  which  keep  Russia  from  the  Gulf 
keep  her  from  Baghdad;  and  in  so  far  as  she  sujiplies  Hamudauand 
Kermanshah,  it  mil  l)e  viA  Tabriz  from  the  north.  Baghdad,  in 
tine,  falls  under  the  category  of  the  Gulf  ports,  and  must  be  in- 
cluded in  the  zone  of  indisputable  British  supremacy. 

A  certain  export  and  import  trade  also  exists  between  Baghdad 
and  Persian  Kurdistan,  particularly  with  Sinna,  the  capital  of  the 
17  Bagh-  latter  district ;  although,  as  it  does  not  alwltys  croes  a 
cnstoras  cordon,  statistics  of  its  volume  are  not  easy  to 

Bian  Ivor-  ' 

disian  line  procurc.  There  appeannl,  however,  in  the  '  Journal  de 
la  Chambre  de  CommtM-cf  de  (Constantinople'  of  May  17.  1  H90,  a 
copy  of  a  report,  to  the  Turkish  Minister  ot  i  oreign  xVUairs,  in 
which  the  trade  fignres  of  Persian  Kurdistan  for  1889  were  given 
as  follows — Exports :  carpets  4,000  Turkish  UraSf  animals  (princi- 
paUy  sheep)  10,000,  wool  2,000,  dressed  skins  2,000,  batter  10,000, 
cereals,  raisins,  gall  nuts,  gum  trsgacanth,  almonds,  mastic,  and 
tobacco  77,000 ;  total  105,000  Turkish  tiros,  or  94,500Z.,  of  which 
39,000  Turkish  liras,  or  3o,100/.,  were  said  to  l)e  exports  passing 
into  Tui  key,  and  appertain,  T  conchide,  to  the  route  of  which  1  am 
speaking.  The  imports  from  Turkey  into  Persian  Kurdistan  were 
given  in  the  same  report  as :  gall  nuts  10,000  Turkish  /»ra#,  un- 
dressed hides  5,000,  stuffs  2,000;  total,  17,000  IHirkish  /mw,  or 
15,300j.   The  entire  volume  of  Tnroo-Kurdish  trade  in  this  quarter 

•  The  credibility  of  tlu  sc  fifriirt  s  is  incidentally  but  strongly  confinnetl  by 
those  quof«'<l  by  Mr.  lU-rbi  rt  (F.  U.  Uefwrts,  Annual  Series,  No.  113)  for  tbc  year 
1885.  I  be  imports  i  nt  o  Kermanshali  trom  Baghdad  were  there  valued  at  £218,700. 
the  exports  at  xt<y,780. 
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was,  therefore,  only  50,400/.,  and  woald  appear  to  'oonsiflt  oi  local 

products  or  manufactures,  and  not,  tlierefon',  to  fall  within  the 
tsphere  iMther  of  British  or  of  Russian  infliu  nee. 

T  have  now  again  completed  my  tour  of  the  Persian  frontier 
and  have  discussed,  pomt  by  poiat,  the  operations,  act  nal  or  possible, 
^  of  foreign  commerce,  just  as  I  formerly  did  the  chances  of 

ummary   j-^^  -^y.  g^py^y  jj^y  \^  summed  up  as  foUows : 

In  the  north-west,  north,  and  north-east  zones  of  infiuenoe  a  de^ 
cided  Bnssian  superiority  is  met,  and  in  parts  disputed  by  vigorous 
British  or  Indian  competition.  In  the  south  aone  British  ascen- 
dency is  finnly  established,  and  is  yearly  increasing.  In  the  west 
zone  it  alreadv  exists,  atul  is  likely  t<>  be  stron«?lv  fortified  in  t}u» 
near  future.  In  the  middle  ground,  the  British  have  gained  a 
solid  pieff  't  terre^  and  are  gradually  but  surely  extending  their 
borders.  The  total  value  of  English  trade  with  Persia  is  given  in 
the  latest  Board  of  Trade  Returns  as :  exports  to  Penda,  363,000^., 
imports  from  Persia,  104,000^. ;  total,  467,000/. ;  but  I  am  qaite 
unable  to*  reconcile  these  figures  with  those  that  I  hare  before 
quoted  or  refen*ed  to  in  dealing  with  the  several  ports.  The 
Consular  returns  from  these  show  that,  in  1 889,  the  exports  from 
Oreat  Britain  to  JVrsia  were  as  follows:  Trebizond,  574,04^?., 
Bu«hire,  U5,  l-52/.,  Lingah,  82R,  Bander  Abbas,  7,505/.,  or  a  total 
of  997,8 1 8/.,  nearly  three  times  the  Board  of  Trade  figures.  On  th6 
other  hand,  there  is  less  discrepancy  in  the  figures  of  imports  into 
Great  Britain  from  Persia,  which  appear  in  the  same  consular  re- 
ports as  follows:  Trebizond,  86,100/.,  Bushire,  88,990/.,  Lingah, 
9,915/.,  Bunder  Abbas,  137/.;  total,  120,142/.  In  both  cases  it 
must  be  rememljered  that  the  totals  which  I  liave  named  and 
added  up  relate  to  tour  port^«  alone,  althouL'h  tliese  are  the  chief 
of  the  many  points  of  mercantile  entry  into  Persia;  and  conse- 
quently that,  if  similar  figures  were  forthcoming  in  the  case,  for 
instance,  of  Baglidad,  the  result  would  be  even  more  imposing, 
and  the  Board  of  Trade  Returns  even  more  fallacious. 

For  my  own  part  I  think  that  the  fairest  calculations  are 
those  which  reckon  the  Persian  trade  with  Great  Britain  and 
Volume  of  ^^^'^  combined,  the  manufactures  of  products  of  Hin- 
Anglo-  dustan  beincr  the  result  of  the  industry  of  British  sub- 
Persian  jccts,  and  Ix'iug  conveyed  in  British  Ixiltums.  Hero 
we  are  assisted  by  the  figures  compiled  in  the  Indian 
ports,  and  published  in  the  annual  statement  of  the  Trade 
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of  British  India.'  For  the  year  1889  the  returns  were  as 
follows 

IMPOBTB  INTO  PBBSIA  FftOlC  IK1>IA. 

(1)  Indian  Prodacts  and  Mannfaotares      ....       4,971,020  * 

(2)  Britishp  Colonial,  and  foreign  HannCBCtana  •      .     ,  IS,2M,03O" 

Total      ,      ,      ,      .      .  17,227,050 

In  the  same  period  specie  to  the  value  of  1^48,890  rnpees  was 
imported  6om  India  into  Persia. 

BXPOBTB  VBOK  PSBSIA  TO  INDIA. 

Rupees  Rupee* 
Merchandise  ,  .  8,089,160  *  |    Bpede  .      ,  1,309,580 

Tutal  of  Indo-Persian  trade,  including  merchandise  only,  25,266,2 1 0 
rupees,  or  1,8 12,327/. ;  including  specie  also,  27,624,680  rupees, 
OP  2,014,299/,  Adding  these  to  the  fisfiires  of  Anglo- Pei-sian 
trade,  rid  Trebizond,  I  am  disposed  to  calculate  the  total  annual 
valne  of  Anglo-lndo-Persian  trade  as  about  3,000,000/.,  of  which 
oyer  2,000,000/.  will  be  in  imports  into  Persia  from  Qreat  Britain 
and  India,  and  the  remainder  in  exports  in  the  inverse  direction,^ 
No  statistics  of  Bnsso-^Persian  trade,  however  loost  ly  compiled, 
Volume  of  ctok  show  Tosults  oven  remotely  comparable  with  these. 
Per^n  ^^o™  Russian  official  publication  before  quoted,  and 
trade  issued  by  the  Customs  Department  in  St,  Petei'sburg,  I 
derive  the  lollowing  hguies  for  the  year  1889  : — 

Imports  into  Pehsia  kbom  Kuti«iiA. 

(1)  Across  the  Caucasian  frontier,  and  from  Baku  and  Astara. 

Fflod  Bmw  and  half-workad  Anim>i«  Manufactared 

prodnoti  Bwtoifal*  goods 

£496,241             58,760                6,189           144,718  704,908 

From  Astrakhan. 

i:56,136                8,826                   640             111.411  177,012 

Total  1^881.920 


•  ParUumentary  Paifcrs,  C.  G341,  Loiidun,  1891. 

*  Tiie  principal  items  weie:  indigo  1.725,430  rupees,  and  tea  802,020  nipe^ 

•  The  prindpal  itema  were :  piece  goods  7,8^890  npeee,  sogtr  1,135.490 
rnpees,  tea  1»640,540  nipeee,  and  copper,  616,120  rnpees. 

^  The  principal  items  were :  raw  cotton  2,441,780  rupees,  wool  1,087,220 

rupees,  horM^"^  179,260  rupees,  fniits  1,251,080  rupees, 

*  Mr.  Herl^ert,  in  his  report,  estimated  the  total  value  of  thi^  tratk  as 
jP5,000,(>rK)  yearly,  a  calculation  which  was  a  mere  rough  shot,  and,  as  I  think» 
greatly  exaggerated. 
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ExPOUTS  FttOM  Persia  TO  Russia. 


<1)  Across  the  Cancasian  frontier,  and  from  Baka  and  Astara. 

Food  Raw  aiid  luUtworked  Anfiii»l>  Xmufaotnred  ToM 

products  materlilB  goods 

^510.811            181,898               S9,229           117.627  799,868 

<2)  To  Astrakhan. 

;£158.096            197,683                      5               9,825  365,609 

Total  £1,164,968 

In  the  same  docnnirnt  the  traii.^it  trade  between  Pereia  and 
Europe,  rio  Russia,  is  returned  as  follows:  ini])orts  into  Persia, 
2,568/.,  exports  &om  Persia,  112,076/.;  total,  114,644/.  The 
figures  of  imports  show  how  completely  the  prohibitive  policy 
pfurBued  by  Riuaia  in  the  Caucasas  has  choked  off  foreign 
merchandise  by  that  channel. 

I  cannot  be  positively  certain,  althongh  I  believe,  that  the 
above-quoted  returns  inclnde  the  Russo-Persian  trade  with  Kho- 
riisan  by  means  of  the  Transcaspian  Railway.  Assuming  that 
thev  do,  the  total  annual  valu«'  of  Rus80-l\'rsian  trade  is  a  little 
over  2,0UU,UUU/.,  or  about  1,000,000/.  less  than  the  eRtiin  ited  total 
of  Anglo-Indo-Pcrsian  trade.  If  we  compare  the  respective  situ- 
ations and  advantages  of  Russia  and  of  Great  Britain  with  her 
dependencies,  inclnding  Hindustan,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the 
balance  is  extremely  creditable  to  the  latter. 

That  this  great  volnme  of  trade  should  have  grown  up  between 
the  Anglo-Indian  peoples  and  Persia,  is  indeed  a  notable  tribute 
ObBtacles  Continued  exist«'nce  of  those  qualities  and  instincts 

io foreign  that  have  pushed  this  country  to  the  Uout  iu  the  indus- 
trial competition  of  the  world.  For  of  l*ei*sia  it  certainly 
cannot  V^e  contended,  in  spite  of  commercial  treaties  and  consular 
or  ministerial  protection,  that  the  ways  are  made  smooth  for  the 
foreign  merchant.  Of  the  physical  drawbaokB  to  trade,  such  as 
the  absence  of  harbours,  the  character  of  the  mule  tracks,  and,  in 
parts,  the  absence  of  security,  I  have  repeatedly  spoken.  The 
sudden  and  calamitous  visitation  of  plagues,  and  the  system  of 
farming  and  collecting  the  customs,  are  each  in  their  way  impedi- 
ments tu  the  regular  tmusaction  of  business.  The  com  trad^  is 
frequently  disorganised  and  hampered  by  capricious  embargoes  on 
the  export  of  grain,  imposed  in  order  to  suit  the  whims  or  the 
specnlatiou  of  some  provincial  governor,  and  promulgated  or 
removed  without  the  slightest  regard  to  equity  or  to  public  con-> 
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venience.  A  furtlM»rf!ifficnlty  is  tlmt  ol'  ivmittMnces,  arising,  in  tin- 
main,  from  the  constantly  iluctuatiug  rate  of  exchange — a  point  ia 
which  the  institation  of  banks  in  Persia  may  be  expected  to 
afford  some  relief.  Another  is  the  utter  contempt  for  the  most 
elementary  principles  of  contract  that  is  freely  displayed  by  the 
Persian  merchant.  The  Persian's  conception  of  a  contract  is  an 
agreement  which  is  only  to  be  adhered  to  if  attended  with  certain, 
profit  to  himself,  but  which  may  })e  hilariously  repudiated  if  a  fall 
in  prices  or  some  other  oscillation  in  the  muriiet  renders  his  own 
share  in  the  burirain  one  of  dubious  issue.  He  will  call  upon  the 
other  party  to  the  contract,  and  coolly  inform  him  over  several  cups 
of  coffee  and'  amid  repeat-ed  kaiiam,  that  he  declines  to  take  the 
articles  agreed  upon,  which  have  very  likely  been  ordered  all  the  way 
from  £ngland,  and  are  perhaps  on  .the  verge  of  arriving  at  their 
destinatioii.^  No  scruples  of  morality,  no  stings  of  remorse,  not 
even  any  fear  of  the  consequences,  affect  the  complacent  egoism  of  the 
Persian  t  rad«r ;  and  in  the  absence  either  c»l  any  code  of  commercial 
Hon  (ir  nr  of  any  tribunals  for  enforcing  legal  obligations,  the 
dt  i  IK  led  merchant  must  grin  and  bear  it.  80 metiuies  no  excuse 
whatever  is  forthcoming.  I  bought  some  articles  myself  of  a  dealer 
for  tlie  sura  of  200  Irans.  Upon  my  sending  the  next  day  to 
inquire  why  they  had  not  been  delivered,  the  reply  was  returned 
that  the  owner  had  repented  of  the  bargain  and  refosed  to  part 
with  them  for  less  than  400  krans.  Fraudulent  bankruptcies, 
effected  under  the  sanction  of  a  m  ujtahed  who  has  been  bribed,  are 
another  favourite  device  of  the  Persian  who  is  reluctant  to  pay. 
In  fact,  a  commercial  law,  however  rudimentary,  is  trreatly  needed 
to  protect  foreignei-s  in  their  dealings  with  this  ammbie  but  hyper^ 
ingenious  people. 

Such,  BO  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  appraise  them,  are  the 
present  aspect  and  partition  of  Persian  commerce.   If  we  torn  to 
Thefotore       future,  the  outlook,  from  an  English  point  of  view, 
may  be  regarded  as  eminently  encouraging.   The  im» 
provenient  ol"  ports,  if  ever  undertaken,  the  construction  of  roads 

'  Tliat  the  Peoiatis  change  not  in  this  respect  may  be  illustrated  by  a  paisage 
frotn  the  letter  uf  Liiwreiu'e  Chapman,  one  of  tlie  fac  tors  of  tlie  Russia  Company 
in  tlit  ir  fourtli  Nt  niure  upon  the  revive* I  British  Caspian  tnule  in  ln68.  Hevrrote: 
'  Siu  li  IS  the  constanrii'  of  all  nu  n  in  this  countrey,  with  wbuuisoever  you  .>liaU 
bargt-n.  If  the  ware  ue  bought,  and  they  doe  mislike  it  afterwardes,  they  will 
hting  it  againe,  and  oompell  yoa  to  dellTttrtfae  monej  for  it  againe,  regarding  the 
Sfaawgh's  (Shah*B)  totter,  which  manflestetb  tho  oontnuy,  aaa  itiaw  in  the  winda' 
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already  begun,  the  iotooduction  of  railways  in  the  more  distant 

future,  will  all  of  them  swell  the  totals  of  Persian,  and  in 
particular  of  Anglo- Persian,  trade.  I  have  sonietiiiu's  wondered 
whether  more  might  not  he  douf  by  individual  enterprise  to  develop 
so  promising  a  business.  One  of  the  most  familiar  Russian 
methods  is  an  exhibition  of  Russian  manufactures,  skilfully  col- 
lected and  tastefully  arranged,  in  some  Oriental  city  still  a  com- 
parative stranger  to  the  implements  and.  loxaries  of  the  West. 
Why  should  not  an  exhibition  of  British  and  Indian  products  be 
held  in  Teheran  ?  Delegates  from  Chambers  of  Commerce,  com- 
mercial travellers,  or  trained  niiddlenieii,  seem  rarely,  if  ever,  to 
include  Persia  within  the  sphere  of  their  activity ;  and  yet  I  know 
no  countiy  where  a  more  watchful  and  instructed  scrutiny  is 
required  to  keep  pace  with  the  capricious  movements  of  local 
fashion.  The  breadth  of  a  strip,  the  structure  of  a  pattern,  the 
gradation  of  a  colour,  the  width  of  a  line,  all  these  are  of  vital 
importance  to  so  fastidiousyand  in  a  sense  sesthetic,  a  people  as  the 
Persians.  Moreoyer,  taste  and  habit  vary  with  the  locality.  What 
is  stylish  here  is  unacceptable  there.  What  is  popular  to-day  may 
be  tabooed  to-morrow.  With  a  due  reuiird  for  such  local  idiosvncra- 
sies,  and  with  a  continuanre  of  the  larger  enter]iri.«e  that  has  already 
achieved  such  praiseworthy  results,  (ireat  Bi  itain  may  expect  no 
mean  consequences  from  the  future  of  Persian  trade. 

Note  on  the  CARAVAN-UOrTUS  or  rACK-ROAOS  OP  Pbrsia. 

To  the  analysis  of  tlio  various  avrniu's  of  trade  entry  into  Persia,  given  in  the 
ubove  chapter,  I  subjoin  a  tiible  ot  the  stages  ur  nutnber  of  days  into  which  the 
priDoipol  carsvaa  tiacks  in  the  country  iire  divided,  and  wfaich  I  have  taken  from 
a  pampblei  by  0r.  Polak  (tSSS).  His  figrnreiy  however,  while  fidrly  aoontate  with 
regard  to  the  di8tanoe*divislone»  require  a  slight  adciition,  if  regarded  as  a  mea- 
siirenient  of  time,  the  muleteers  insisting  upon  a  halt  of  a  few  days  whenever 
they  come  to  a  large  town  or  city  fn  route.  Thus,  the  staffs  between  Bu.'>hire- 
Shiraz,  Shiraz-lsfahan,  an«l  I^fahan-'J'eheriin,  if  a<i<le<i  to-^'ether,  do  not  accurately 
represent  the  time  occupied  by  a  caravan  in  marching  from  the  Gulf  to  tlie 
capital,  a  few  days*  repose  being  interpolated  at  Shins  and  Isfahan.  The  same 
applies  to  any  route  of  tollable  length. 

1.  Julfa>Tnbriz       ...  4 

2.  Tabriz-Teheran  (r/V/  Miuin  h, 
Zinjan,  Kazvin) .      .      .  14-16 

8.  Tebeian-Isfolian  (ria  Kom, 

Kashan)  ....  10.12 
4*  IsCaban-Shiraz  (na  Kiimi- 

sheb,  Yesdikhast,  Debbid)  12 


or  asi]rt 

Istaiuin-Shin»7.  (ria  the 
summer  route  from  Veadi- 
khai<t)      ....  10 

6.  Shliaz-Bushire  (ritf  Kasemn)  10 
S.  Tefaenui'Meshed  (H4  8em< 

nan,  Shahrud,  Nishapur)  .  22 

7.  Teheiin-Iiesht(ri4Kasvin)  9-10 
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o     .                               Ifo.  of  Sttt^^ 

noutc                            ^  d«jr« 

8.  Teberan-Bagudaa  (rm  Ha- 

lo.  Keniian-Bunacr  Abbas    .  • 

20 

madan,  Kermanahah,  Klia> 

16.  Tabiii«AsUra(rm  Aideba> 

T 

84 

17.  Tialvk^Ilesbt  (tiiimiier  route 

9.  Teheran-Meshed-i-Ser 

6 

via  MasuUah  and  Famen)  • 

12 

10.  Teheran- Astmbad<VMl  Sari)  . 

14 

18.  Tabris- Baghdad   (ria  Solei- 

11.  Isfahan -Yczd  .... 

10 

mnnieh)  .       .       •       .  « 

12.  Kjishan-Kcrnian 

25 

111.  Haniiulan-Siiinii 

4 

13.  Yezd-Kermiui  .... 

12 

20.  Hatuadan-HhuHhter  . 

15 

14.  Kcnrmati-Bain  .... 

11 

21.  Besht-AstmlMd ... 

14 

I  may  add  iliat  the  contract  mule-load  is  350  lbs.,  but  that  the  normal  l>urdeij 
ifi  250-300  lbs.  In  188^,  the  charge  for  mules  on  the  principal  pack-roads  was  as 
foliowB :  Bnshire-Shiraz,  30  kram  per  mule  for  43  fartakhs ;  .Shiraz-Irfaliaji.  40 
ilrwMf  for  10fnnM»i  Isfaban  to  Tefaemn,  45  hmn*  for  %\f«inakkM ;  Teheian  to 
Baghdad.  81  kma  for  l4Afmndkki. 
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CHAPTKU  XXX. 

BRITISH  AND  RUSSIAN  POUCY  IN  PBBSU. 

Why  cat  the  thread  ot"  friendslii])  with  the  shears  of  uiifpitaint v  ' 

ABDlk  Uauma^  Kuan,  Letter  to  the  Vueroy  0/  Itulm. 

Lest  brute  power  be  increased 
Till  that  o'ergrown  Barbarian  in  the  East 
Transgress  his  ample  bound  to  some  new  crown. 

Tb&'NYSON,  Early  6oHnets. 

In  previons  chapters  I  have  discasaed  at  length  the  internal  politics 

of  modern  Persia.  This  concluding  chapter  I  devote  to  her  foreign 
FortMKti  P^^^^y?  ^  subject  which  practically  resolves  itself  into  her 
policy  of  relations  with  tlie  rivril  powers  of  dreat  iiritain  and 
AfKiuin-  Hussiii,  her  Governnieut  being  only  brought  into  contact 
with  other  European  nations  and  with  America  in  matters 
afiecting  missionariee  and  trade,  that  might  almost  be  disposed  of 
by  consular  officials,  and  seem  to  ecarcely  justify  the  expensive 
establishments  maintained  by  France,  Grermany,  Italy,  and  Austria 
at  Teheran.  Persia  has,  indeed,  two  Astatic  neighbours,  with  whom 
her  frontiers  are  coterminous  over  a  distance  of  many  hundred  miles 
on  tlie  east  and  west ;  but  her  relations  with  Afgliaiustau  and  Turkey 
do  not  here  require  more  than  a  passing  comment.  With  both 
powers  she  is  on  terms  of  ambiguous  friendship,  which  the  fears 
of  either  party  alone  prevent  from  assuming  a  less  disguised  ex- 
piession.  Both  the  Turks  and  the  Afghans  are  Sunni  Mohamme- 
dans; and  a  devont  Shiah  would  almost  leave  off  cutting  a  Christianas 
throat  to  shift  his  grip  to  that  of  a  cursed  Sunni.  Both  the  Sultan 
and  the  Amir  hold  larc^e  tracts  of  territory  that  were  once  included 
within  the  Persian  dominions.  The  possession  of  the  sacred  Sliiah 
shrines  of  Iverbela  and  Nejet  by  Abdul  Ilaniid  is  a  sore  point  only  ex- 
celled iu  bitterness  by  tlie  spectacle  of  Abdar  liahmaQ  s  flag  floating 
over  the  ramparts  of  Herat.  Persia,  indeed,  cannot  foxget  that  what 
is  now  Western  Afghanistan  has  through  the  greater  part  of  history 
been  Eastern  Khorasan,  that  Herat  has  been  habitually  ruled  by 
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Persian  sovereigus,  viceroys,  governors,  or  vassals,  that  it  is  in- 
habited by  a  people  of  Persian  rather  than  Afghan  traditions  and 
sympathies,  and  thiit  it  is  severed  by  no  physical  or  etlmographical 
barrier  from  Meshed.    Twice  in  this  centuiy  has  the  cnpidity  of 
Persia  for  lier  old  possession  brought  a  Persian  army  to  the  walla 
of  the  Afghan  fortress,  entailing  on  each  occasion  diplomatic 
rupture,  and  on  the  second  open  war  with  Great  Britain.  Behind 
her  weak  barriers  she  now  sits  frightened  and  sullen,  hating  bat 
powerless  to  prevent  the  reproach  of  an  Afghan  garrison  in  the 
ancient  capital  of  Khorasan.    It  was  to  this  sense  of  baffled  cupi- 
dity that  T.or(i  iieac<  •nsfield  appealed  when,  in  Ids  cont,emplatetl 
partition  of  Afglianistaii  after  tho  war  of  1878.  lie  coinniitteil  the 
inexplicable  error  of  proposing  ouce  again  to  hand  over  Herat  to 
Persia,  thereby  giving  the  lie  to  one  of  the  few  uniform  precepts 
that  have  been  observed  by  Great  Britain  in  her  Central  Asian 
policy  of  this  century,  and  forgetting  that,  in  surrendering  Herat 
to  the  Shah,  he  was  in  reality  vicariously  abandoning  the  so-called 
'  Key  of  India '  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  Caar.' 

The  ill-feeling  between  Persian  and  Afghan  was  not  mended 
by  the  result  of  tlie  Seist^n  arbitration,  which  anjjrered  buth  parties, 
and  particularly  the  Amir  8hir  Aii ;  nor  was  it  improved  after  the 
last  Anglo-Afghan  war  by  tlie  refuge,  given  under  the  form  of  a 
veiled  incarceration,  to  Ayub  Khan  at  Teheran.  If  it  has  since 
slumbered,  it  i»  only  because  Abdur  Rahman  Khan  is  too  formid- 
able a  neighbour  to  admit  of  any  tricks  being  played  on  the  frontier, 
and  because,  weak  and  vacilhiting  as  the  Asiatic  policy  of  Great 
Britain  has  been  in  many  respects,  it  has  at  least,  with  the  single  . 
exception  of  Lord  BeaconstieUrs  blinuh^r,  retained  con.sistency  in 
this — that  it  has  alwavs  cried,  and  would  still  crv  •  Hands  otl  to 
any  attempt  made  by  the  iShah  to  regain  an  Afghan  dominion  that 
perished  with  Nadir  8hah  and  can  never  be  reoovered.    It  may 

*  Lord  BeaoonsfieWs  plan  of  handiog  over  Herat  to  PeraiA  vraB  explained  by 
Sir  H.  RawUnaon  in  the  Xi?wtecntk  CmUurifot  February  1880.  Oeneial  OrailekoA, 
in  his  Bnaaian  booJc,  J%e  War  in  TurkommtUa,  voL  iL  p.  29C,  quotes  the  text  of 

the  proposed  ai^reement  (ns  to  tlie  accuracy  or  authenticity  of  ^\hich  1  am  not 
able  ti)  speak).  A<h  < .ifliii^'  to  liiiii,  Herat  was  to  be  surrendereil  to  Pcr~in,  Jin 
Knt^lisli  resideut  was  to  be  ttalionud  there,  English  officers  were  to  be  aduutt^ 
iu  order  to  fortify  the  city  and  drill  tlie  Per»iau  ^arriiiou,  no  foretgu  agents  were 
to  be  tolerated,  and  Bngland  was  to  have  the  right  to  introduce  troopar  if  any 
danger  threatened  the  Feraian  domination.  Thia  waa  an  attempt  to  ahift  the 
res{x>nHibilit y  of  holding  Herat  on  to  the  ahonldersof  Fe»ia,aad  coold  only  have 
leraited  in  failure. 
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he  lidded  that  the  hauglity  aiirl  trucnlpiit  soldiery  of  the  Amir  look 
with  uiicoHccaltMl  coiite!iij)t  upon  the  Persian  m*/"'?,  and  that  the 
ranks  of  Eastern  armies  do  act  anywhere  pmvide  a  more  speaking 
eontrast  than  the  tattered  Persian  regular  and  the  bearded  braggart 
who  wears  the  uniform  of  Abdur  Rahman  Khan. 

Touching  the  relations  of  Persia  and  Turkey,  though  the  two 
coantries  have  not  been  at  war  for  over  half  a  century,  and  though 
the  immediate  sources  of  provocation  to  either  are  less 
striking  or  niinierous,  yet  tht-  hereditary  euraity  of  cen- 
turies still  rankh?s,  and  it  is  with  keen  pleasure  that  Shah  or  Sultuu 
witnesses  a  rebiitl'  administered  lu  Stambul  or  to  Telieran.  It 
waa  this  jealousy  rather  than  the  reasons  alleged  to  the  public  that 
aooouuted  for  the  r)mission  of  Constantinople  from  the  last  European 
tour  of  Nasr-ed-Din.  hi  times  past  the  balance  of  advantage  has 
been  fairly  equalised.  If  Persian  forces  have  held  Baghdad,  Turkish 
armies  have  stormed  and  captured  Tabriz.  The  Treaty  of  Erzerum, 
concluded  in  1847,  is  the  basis  of  the  existing  peace  between 
the  two  countries  ;  but  the  indetenninute  state  of  the  long  Turco- 
Persian  frontier  from  Mount  Ararat  to  the  Shat-el-Arab  is  both,  ixa 
I  have  shown,  the  soui'ce  of  recurrent  squabbles,  and  might  at  any 
time  be  magnified  into  a  ciu^tm  belli.  The  divided  jurisdiction  over 
the  Kurds  is  a  further  element  of  trouble,  which  iu  the  rebellion  of 
Sheikh  Obeidullah  iu  1884;  nearly  burst  into  a  flame.  In  the  south 
the  rising  fortunes  of  Mohammerah  are  as  gall  and  wormwood  to 
the  Turks  of  Busrah  and  Baghdad,  and  how  amiable  the  interchange 
of  official  civilities  between  the  two  powers  can  be  my  chapters  on 
tiic  Karun  Uiver  and  the  Persian  Gulf  will  have  bhown.  Fortu- 
nately for  peace,  neitJier  Persia  nor  Turkey  iu  Asia  is  a  country 
that  can  alibrd  to  tight;  and  the  rivalrv'^  between  the  two  puut-rs 
seldom  gets  beyond  petty  territorial  thieving  and  diplomatic 
recrimination. 

In  turning  to  the  connection  of  Persia  with  the  policies  of 
Russia  and  Great  Britain,  and  more  especially  of  the  latter— a 
Busaia  subjoct  wMch  has  rarely  been  absent  from  my  mind's 
u»dOre*t  eye  in  the  composition  of  this  work — cannot  better 
emphasis*'  the  comninudiug  claim  which  1  conceive  it  to 
posr-eoH  upon  the  attenliou  of  Englishmen  tlian  by  quotiug  the 
language  employed  by  Sir  M.  Kawiinson  iu  the  preface  to  his 
statesmanlike  essays :  — 

The  political  affairs  of  a  second-rate  Oriental  power  like  Persia 
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CAtmot  be  expected  to  prove  o£  engrossing  interest  to  English  readeis  ; 
but  it  may  be  well  to  remember  that  the  country  is  so  placed  geo- 
graphically  midway  between  Europe  and  India,  that  it  can  hardly  hal 
to  play  an  important  part  in  the  future  history  of  the  East ;  and  that 

the  condition  of  its  people,  therefore,  and  the  temper  of  its  Govern- 
ment, are  entitled  to  the  attention  of  tlioughtful  inquirers  in  a  degree 

altogether  disproportioned  to  the  space  which  the  dominions  of  the 
Shah  occupy  ou  tht;  map  of  the  world,  or  the  rank  whicli  Persia  holds 
in  the  scale  of  nations.  The  Persia  of  to-dav  is  not,  it  is  true,  the 
Persia  of  Dat  iuSj  nor  even  is  it  the  I'ei  sia  of  Shah  Abbas  the  Great  ; 
but  it  is  a  country  which,  for  good  or  for  ill,  may  powerfully  affect  the 
fortunes  of  Great  Britain's  Empire  in  the  East,  antl  which  requires, 
therefore,  to  be  studied  by  our  statesmen  with  care,  with  patience,  and, 
above  all,  with  indulgent  consideration. 

Thia  language  is  the  utteranee  neither  of  apalogy  nor  of  ex- 
/a^mtion.  \lt  is  a  faithful  statement  of  the  truthj 

In  discussing  the  respective  policies  ortheJtwo  Powers  in 
Persia,  I  know  that  I  am  approaching  an  international  question  of 

^^^^^"^  some  delicacy  which,  in  the  case  of  a  writer  belonging  to 
to  tUhciih-  eitlier  nationality,  it  is  difficult  to  treat  with  complete) 
rival  fi'eedoin  from  hjas^  My  pj-pvious  vvritins^,  however,  will, 
policies  J  ijQp^j^  have  absolved  me  from  t!ir  ( ]i;irge  of  iiussophobia ; 
and  in  this  case  it  will  equally  be  my  endeavour  to  handle  the  sub- 
ject fairly  and  with  justice  to  those  whose  interests  in  the  East 
undoubtedly  clash  with  our  own.  I  shall  put  out  of  recollection 
the  fact  that  Russia  has  to  a  considerable  extent  usurped  the  posi* 
tion,  power,  and  prestige  at  the  Persian  Court  which  in  the  earlier 
veiu  s  of  this  centur\'  were  exclusively  in  British  hands,  because  I 
conceive  that  the  transformation,  upon  wliicli  onr  rivals  are  entitled 
to  congratulate  themselves,  so  fur  from  bfintj:;  a  ground  for  leL'iti- 
mate  offence,  is  a  condition  of  affairs  for  which  our  own  [jolicy, 
weak  in  its  conception  and  calamitous  in  its  results,  has  been 
mainly  responsible ;  and  that  to  cry  over  spilt  milk  is  as  futile  an 
expedient  in  politics  as  it  is  in  any  other  walk  of  life.  It  is  suffi- 
cient to  admit  that  the  successive  conquests  of  Russia,  and  her 
subsequent  pdicy,  pursued  in  Persia  with  much  industry,  if  with 
no  superabundant  scruple,  have  placed  her  in  a  position  where  she 
exereist's  a  powerful  control  over  Persian  affairs,  and  re(iuires  to  be 
consulted  in  any  readjustment  of  Persia's  political  relations.  More 
to  my  immediate  puqx>se  will  it  be  to  discuss  the  extent  to 
which  that  control  actually  or  in  prospect  amounts,  and  the 
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designs  which  it  it*  beyoml  questiuu  tliat  ifc  is  to  be  utilised  to 
promote. 

Firstly,  then,  as  to  Russia's  claims  and  pretensions  in  jV'rsia. 
I  venture  without  fear  of  contradiction  upon  the  statement  that 
BuBiuan     these  are  distinctly,  fmd  in  parts  avowedly,  hostile.  Sup- 
oMPer^an  ^^3^^£>  ^  lustory  of  the  present  century,  we  see  that, ' 
BAfl         piece  by  piece,  partly  by  open  war  and  partly  by  fortive 
nibbling,  Russia  has  appropriated  more  and  more  of  Persian  soil. 
By  the  treaty  of  Gulistan,  in  1818,  she  acquired  from  Persia  the 
provinces  of  Georgia,  Imeritia,  Mingrelia,  and  Persian  Dag-hest^n. 
8hirvan,  (ianjeh,  Karabapfh.  parts  of  iiilisii,  and  the  ports  of 
Derbend  and  Baku,  while  Persia  was  prohibited  from  maintaining 
any  armed  vessels  upon  the  Caspian.    In  1828,  by  the  treaty  of 
Tnrkomanchai,  besides  confirming  these  conquests,  she  gained 
Erivan,  Nakhchivon  (induding  the  Armenian  religions  centre, 
Echmiadzin),  as  well  as  a  war  idemnity  of  nearly  3,500,000{.' 
Since  then  it  is  true  that  no  open  hostilities  have  occurred  between 
the  two  countries  ;  but  the  process  of  territorial  absorption  has  con- 
tinued under  the  cover  of  an  amicable  alliance,  and  is  being 
stealthily  pursued  at  this  very  hour.    In  the  course  of  the  Shah's 
recent  visit  to  Europe  1  observed  that  some  too  flattering  courtier 
congratulated  His  ^fajesty  upon  not  having  lost  or  ceded  one  inch 
of  Persian  soil  during  his  long  and,  on  the  whole,  meritorions 
reign.   This  compliment  mnst  have  caused  its  recipient  an  in- 
ward twinge.   Did  he,  perhaps,  remember  that  in  1869,  when  the 
Russians  occupied  Krasnovodsk  and  Balkan  Bay,  he  had  protested 
ai?ainst  the  act  as  a  violation  of  Persian  territory  ?    And  if  tliis 
could  be  contended  of  those  places,  how  much  more  would  it  hold 
L'ood  of  Chikisiiiiar  and  Ashnrada?    Kven  if  it  be  Hdmittt-d  tlmt 
the  Persian  sovereignty  over  Merv  was  but  a  shadowy  claim  ( t  liuugh 
it  has  been  more  than  once  acknowledged  by  the  Tekkes  them- 
selves), yet  it  is  beyond  question  that  the  Transcaspian  conquests 
of  Russia  have  transferred  many  Persian  villages  to  Russian  hands. 
The  pastures  of  the  Atek,  lying  below  the  Eopet  Dagh,  the  villages 
of  Kaahka,  Mehna.  Ohacha,  and  Dnshak,  the  position  at  SwraldiB 
^ — all  these  were  once  Pt^rsiau  property,  but  are  so  no  more.  In 
my  chapters  upon  Kliorasan  I  have  sliowu  that  the  erosive  process 
is  still  going  on  ;  and  the  Persians  have  more  than  once  complainiid 
of  the  too  liberal  interpretation  of  the  Akhal  Boundary  Treaty  of 
1881,  by  which  the  Russians  have  included  within  their  border  the 
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Persian  temtories  of  Kulkulab,  Gormab.  and  Kelta  Ciienar.  and 
aiv  daily  appropriating  more  and  more  of  the  liead-watcrs  of  the 
inonntain  streams.  Thrsc  movements  are  typical  of  a  policy  which 
may  temporarily  content  itself  with  such  small  pickings,  but  whose 
ambition  ranges  over  a  much  wider  .ultimate  horizon,  and  is  Bop- 
ported  by  powerfnl  guaranteee  of  success. 

Let  US  indeed  pause  to  contrast  the  position  enjoyed  hy  Russia 
in  relation  to  Persia  now  with  that  which  she  occupied  at  the  close 
Aucend-  war,  over  sixty  years  u<rn ;  remembering  that 

SJeV^d  ''^^^^  advantages  sulKsequently  ac(|nired  liave  been  gained 
N.w.         under  shelter  of  peace,  and  without  firing  a  shot,  by  the 
pressure  of  a  diplomacy  which,  whatever  its  moral  standard,  has 
never  committed  the  culpable  error  of  forgetting  or  concealing  it« 
own  strength.  Ait  the  time  when,  by  the  treaties  above  mentioned  j 
the  Caspian  Sea  was  first  converted  into  a  Russian  lake,  Russia 
possessed  neither  military  nor  mercantile  marine  upon  those  waters. 
Many  hundred  steamers  now  plough  the  Caspian  waves  and,  in  the 
absence  of  any  other  navy  wliatwiever,  cruitrol  its  shores  for  pur- 
poses either  of  commerce  or  aggression.    The  prreat  improvement's 
in  river  navigation  on  the  Volga  have  also  brought  the  mili- 
tary resources  of  Kazan  and  Central  Russia  in  general  into  <do6e 
communication  with  her  Asiatic  dominions.    Sixty  years  ago  the 
<Cancasus  was  unsubdued,  and  the  countrymen  of  Schamyl  were  n6 
slight  thorn  in  the  flesh.   Tiflis  is  now  the  military  capital  of  a 
territory  whose  army  contains  a  peace  strength  of  101,500,  and  a 
mobilised  capacity  of  270.000  men.    A  line  of  railway  connects 
the  BUick  and  Caspian  Seas,  jind  will  shortly  be  brought  into  cor- 
respondence with  the  systems  of  European  Russia.    All  possible 
-opposition,  every  conceivable  obstacle,  has  in  fact  disappeared  upon 
the  northern  side,  and  has  been  replaced  by  conditions  of  over- 
whelming strategical  superiority. 

If  we  shift  our  gaze  to  the  east  we  observe  a  Russian  vantage^ 
ground  which,  if  more  tardily  acquired,  is  not  one  whit  less 
Position  in  ^substantial.  Prior  to  her  Turkoman  campaigns,  and 
theN.B.  vvliile  the  terror  inspired  by  those  gieatly  overrated 
robbers  still  reiitler<*d  it  doubtful  whctli  r  a  European  })o\vei'  would 
ever  venture  upon  the  sands  of  the  Kara  Kum,  Russia  pursued  her 
object  in  the  eastern  portion  of  the  Shah's  dominions  under  the 
more  subtle  guise  of  commercial  benevolence.  Consuls  or  Gonsular 
•agents  were  gradually  stationed  at  the  various  ports  or  towns,  first 
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at  Resht,  in  the  rei^  of  Mohammed  Shah,  then  at  Astrabad,  Gez, 
Meshed-i-Ser,  Shfihrud,  and  thence  eastwards,  culminating  in  the 
already  chrt>uicled  appointment  in  188<.>  of  a  Cniisnl-ricneral  at 
Meshed.  Where  it  was  impossible  or  unwise  to  station  an  official 
lepreeentative,  emissaries  in  raufti,  usually  Knasian-bom  Armenians, 
and  persons  engaged  in  trade,  were  employed  to  conduct  tbe  same 
process;  and  thus  gradnally  was  spread  a  network  of  intrigue 
throughout  Khorasan  disseminating  far  and  wide  a  sense  of  the 
tremendous  power  of  the  Northern  Colossus,  and  a  skilftilly  ex- 
aggerated notion  of  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  Jiussiaii  rule. 
The  impres.sion  so  created  was  fortitied  by  the  rchif  arising  from 
the  fall  of  San-arkaiid.  tlie  capture  of  Khiva,  and  the  subjugation 
of  Bokhara,  names  that  were  typical  to  the  Eastern  mind  of  the 
power  and  traditions  of  the  hitherto  unhumbled  Orient.  £ach  of 
these  lainmphs  was  further  regarded  as  a  blow  to  the  .prestige  of 
Ghmtt  Britain,  whose  name  had  not  stood  high  in  Central  Asia  ever 
since  the  Kabul  disaster  and  JugduUuk  massacre  of  1842 ;  the 
rivalry  between  the  two  Powers  being  a  subject  of  daily  discussion 
in  the  bazaars  and  cotice-sliops  of  the  East,  wlicre  a  .sounder  grasp 
of  the  situation  is.  on  the  whole,  more  likely  to  be  met  with  than 
on  the  benches  of  tlie  House  of  Commons.  Next  in  order  came 
the  Russo-Turkish  war  of  1877-8,  the  result  of  which  was  again 
a  triumph  for  Hossia,  all  the  more  notable  In  its  effect  upon  Asiatic^ 
peoples  that  the  vanquished  combatant  was  Turkey,  the  tradidonalj 
enemy  of  Persia,  and  the  greatest  Mohammedan  power  in  Asia. 

Finally,  upon  the  top  of  these  successes  came  the  Turkoman 
campaign  of  1880-1,  in  which  Skobelelf,  in  order  to  maprnify  his 
^  ,  victor\%  contrived  a  inassacre  of  those  vhvadt  il.  hut  not 
ofTurko-  reallv  formidal))e.  Borderers,  that  echoed  like  a  thunder 
clap  through  the  surrounding  nations,  lu  addition  to 
the  prestige  acquired  by  thi»  conquest,  troops  of  released  Persian 
prisoners,  returning  to  their  homes,  confirmed  the  sentimental 
hudoB  already  accruing  from  the  captives  of  Khiva  and  Bokhara ; 
and,  while  they  showed  the  gall  marks  of  Tekke  chains,  extolled 
the  clemency  of  the  conqueror  to  whom  they  owed  their  freedom. 
Tlu^  practical  a(lvanta<^''os  resultinof  from  the  annexation  of  Turko- 
mania  have  since  iK'en  l>oth  consolidated  and  infinitely  inidi iplied 
by  the  construction  of  tlu-  Trauscasj)ian  Railway,  to  the  eft'ect  of 
which  upon  Perdia  and  the  Persian  Question  I  must  devote  a| 
passing  paragraph. 
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The  commeroial  inflnence  of  General  Aimeiiko£r8  line  upon 
Khorasan  has  already  been  tmced.  I  have  shown  that  by  its 
Effect  of  means  Russia  b  aoqniring  a  hold  upon  tiie  trade  of  thai 
^pb^"*"  northern  province  which,  unless  counterbalanced  by  some 

^•"^•y  corresponding  British  advance  from  the  south,  cannot 
possibly  be  contested.  I  have  also  shown  that  in  the  [lanoiama  of 
iiussian  advjincfr  the  })e(llar  precedes  the  ichi/ioniik,  and  that  the 
process,  whose  first  stage  is  the  advent  of  bales  bearing  a  Moscow 
label  on  the  backa  of  cameU  or  mules,  is  apt  to  find  its  last  in  the 
introduction  of  a  permanent  garrison.  PoJitically  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  Transcaspian  Railway  and  of  a  great  Russian  ad- 
ministrative centre  at  Ashkabad,  whence  perpetual  communications 
and  a  steady  flow  of  presents  can  be  miuntained  across  the  border, 
is  graduallv  converting  into  Russian  vasj^als  or  agents  tlie  khans 
and  chieftains  of  the  contiguous  Persian  districts;  the  fund  hope 
of  Russia  being  that,  either  upon  the  deatli  of  the  Shah,  or  when 
some  other  opportunity  of  disorder  presents  itself,  a  movement  iu 
this  quarter  may  justify  their  advance^  or  an  appeal  for  protection 
from  the  conspiring  chieftains  may  suggest  a  snserainty  that  shall 
afterwards  take  a  more  substantial  form.  But  it  is  in  their 
strategical  aspect  that  her  new  position  and  railway  communication 
with  the  Caspian  have  done  most  to  strengthen  the  control  of 
iiussia  over  Khoi-a.san.  The  old  Gez-Astra bad-Shah rud  route  of 
invasion,  hampered  by  the  terrific  obstacle  of  the  Kuzhik  l^ass; 
the  Atrek  valley  route  from  Chikishliar,  which  was  ado|)ted  by 
Lomakiu  and  Tergnkasoff  in  their  first  Turkoman  campaign,  but 
abandoned  by  Skobeleff  in  1880 ;  the  Teheran-Meshed  postal  route 
— all  these  methods  of  entering  Khorasan,  which  alone  were 
accessible  to  a  Russian  army  up  to  1881,  may  now  be  set  on  one 
side.  Their  place  has  been  taken  by  the  new  military  ehauMSe 
from  Ashkabad  to  Kuchan  and  Meshed,  by  which  a  column  could 
march  from  the  Russian  to  the  Persian  capital  city  in  less  than 
ten  days ;  by  the  Dushak-Meshed  route ;  and  by  the  Sjirakhs- 
Meshed  route,  both  of  which  are  sometimes  spoken  of  as  lines  of 
future  railway  advance.  The  Transcaspian  Railway  can  bring  to 
the  point  of  detrainment  the  forces  alike  of  Transcaspa  and  of 
Tnikestan;  the  battalions  of  Samarkand  can  unite  with  those 
of  Merv,  Kizil  Ar^at,  and  Ashkabad ;  and  admitting  a  caution 
that  would  in  reality  be  superfluous,  I  can  see  no  reason  why  a 
Russian  army  of  10,000  men  should  not  be  in  bloodless  occupation 
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of  Merited  within  three  weeks  of  the  commencement  of  hos- 
tilities. 

It  cannot  be  denied,  therefore,  tJiat  the  military  position  of 
liosBia  along  the  entire  northern  frontier  of  Persia  from  the  Aras 

to  the  Tejend  is  one  of  overwhelming  snperiority ;  she 
of  fiumiAn  overlapi^  1,000  miles  of  border,  at  eve^point  of  which 

she  is  in  a  condition  to  threaten  and  to  snstain  her 
threats  by  armed  force.  From  her  military-  stations  at  1  iHis  aud 
fclrivan  she  can  easily  overrun  Azerbaijan.  Her  command  of  the» 
Caspian  enables  her  to  dictate  to  the  capital.  Her  new  railway 
in  Trauscaspia,  which,  to  a  weaker  power  than  herself  wonld  be  a 
souTGe  of  danger  from  a  stronger  power  than  I\n'sia,  enables  her 
to  do  exactly  what  she  pleases  with  Khorasan.  The  only  Persian 
troops  of  any  value  in  the  capital  are  the  so-called  Cossack 
regiments,  nnder  Bussian  officers ;  and  in  the  event  of  political 
cOHN  ulsion  it  is  doubtful  whether  they  would  not  prefer  the 
country  of  their  uniform  to  the  countrv  of  their  birth.  Whenever 
Russia  desires  to  eii fun  e  wuli  peculiar  emphasis  sorao  diplomatic 
demand  at  Teheran,  a  mere  enumeration  of  the  Russian  garrisons 
within  a  few  hundred  miles  of  the  Persian  capital  is  enongh  to 
set  the  Council  of  Ministers  quaking,  and  to  make  the  sovereign 
himself  think  twice.  When  the  Shah  came  to  Europe  in  1889 
a  similar  policy  was  parsned.  I  asked  a  Persian  Minister  what 
had  struck  him  most  in  England,  and  what  most  in  Europe.  '  The 
number  of  the  industrial  population  in  tin*  irn'at  towns  of  the 
interior,'  was  Ins  re])ly  to  the  first  question  ;  and  '  the  number  of 
soldiers  in  Russia,'  to  the  second.  Soldiei*s  were  displayc^d  every- 
where— along  the  railway,  at  the  stations,  and  in  tlie  streets — and 
the  Persians  came  away  with  the  idea  that  along  with  the  country 
of  Medea  the  Czar  has  inherited  her  secret  of  the  dragon's  teeth, 
and  can  sow  inexhaustible  crops  of  armed  men. 

What,  then,  are  the  designs  which  this  conimandinor  position, 
and  the  power  of  bullying  that  it  confers,  are  being  utilised  to 
Aggressive  ])rinu()te?  There  is  no  ronrealment  either  as  to  their 
doHiipiK  character  or  their  scope.  Russia  regards  Persia  as  a 
power  that  may  temporarily  be  tolerated,  that  may  even  require 
sometimes  to  be  humoured  or  caressed,  but  that  in  the  long  run 
is  irretrievably  doomed.  She  regards  the  future  partition  of  Persia 
as  a  prospect  scarcely  less  certain  of  fulfilment  than  the  achieved 
partition  of  Poland ;  and  she  has  already  clearly  made  u[)  her  own 
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'  mind  as  tx.)  the  share  which  she  will  require  in  the  division  of  tlie 
^spoils.    It  would  be  snfo  to  assert  that  no  Russian  statesman  or 
officer  of  the  General  Staff  would  pen  a  report  upon  Russian  policy 
towards  Persia  and  the  future  of  that  country  that  did  not  involve 
as  a  major  premise  the  Russian  annexation  of  the  provinces  of 
Aserl)aijan,  Gil^  Mazanderan,  and  Khorasan — in  other  words,  of 
the  whole  ofi^North  Persia,  from  west  to  east.    I  do  not  doubt 
that  the  steps  to  be  taken,  in  the  event  of  war,  disorder,  or  sonie 
equally  favourable  chance,  for  the  realisation  of  these  ambitious 
have  been  authoritatively  discussed  and  a]^proved.    Russia  covets 
the  splendid  province  of  Azerbaijan  for  its  40,000  square  miles  of 
rich  and  varied  country,  its  stalwart  Turkish  peasant  iy^^_^ 
militaiy  aptitudes  of  its  population,  and  its  great  commercial 
capital  of  Tabriz.    Contiguous  over  a  long  stretch  of  frontier  with 
her  Transcaucasian  dominionB  and  within  easy  reach  of  her  military 
capital,  Tillis,  it  could  be  invaded  with  ease  and  annexed  without 
dilliciilty.    Next  a<ljoiniiiLr  is  tlif  maritime  province  ut' Ciilau.  with 
its  capital,  Uesht,  the  main  |>ort  of  Telieran,  and  its  unexplored 
wealth  in  timber,  in  rice,  sugar,  cotton,  and  silk.  Somewhat 
similar  in  character,  but  richer  in  natural  resources,  both  vegetable 
and  mineral,  is  the  adjoining  province  of  Mazanderan,  which  is 
said  to  contain  the  most  industrious  population  in  Persia,  and  to 
be  a  mine  of  unprobed  riches.    For  reasons  that  I  have  previously 
givr*ii.  and  which  result  from  tlie  physical  peculiarities  of  these 
provinces,  their  malarial  climate,  their  impregnability  if  prop<^rly 
defended  afirainst  attack,  and  tlic  difliculty  of  holding  them,  even 
if  acquired,  1  have  elsewhere  argued  that  the  Russians  would 
probably  be  guilty  of  an  error  in  judgment  did  they  contemplate, 
at  least  as  an  early  step  in  their  forward  movement,  an  occupation 
in  force  of  the  South  Caspian  seaboard.    But  whether  my  judg- 
ment be  sound  or  false,  there  is  no  question  that  the  absorption  of 
these  provinces  figures  largely  in  the  programmes  that  emanate 
from  the  hnroiKx  on  the  Neva.    Then*  seizure  would  bring  Russia 
to  Astral wid,  and  would  dovetail  agrceal)ly  with  the  probably 
already  effected  annexation  <jf  Khorasan  ;  so  that,  were  this  scheme 
to  be  realised  in  its  entirety  as  I  have  sketched  it,  tlie  entire  north 
of  Persia  would  thereby  pass  from  Persian  into  Russian  hands.* 

'  Such  11  jfclituuf  wuii  cuiiLemplalcil  by  Russia  a5  long  as  »ixty  year-  fai - 

t^in  Mignun,  travelling  in  1830,  said  {^Winter's  Journey,  vol.  i.  p.  Mil):  'At 
a  Urie  in  Tiflb,  Count  PauUeritch  declarad  In  my  hearing  that  he  oolj  awaited 
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It  mnA  however,  be  thonght  .that  I  am  doing  the  Rassians  an 
mju8ti^0^y  attributing  to  them  designs  which  they  would  repudiate 
Evuienfu  thewsplves,  and  which  may  only  the  tignu'nts  of  a 
"xo\x>e  ilisordrred  imagination.  Lest  I  should  W  ?>ii.si>ected  of 
Vreinya'  such  an  offi'iice  aL''?iinst  honestv  and  trntli.  let  me  give  a 
deKniti(»ii  of  Russia's  attitude  towards  Kliorasan  Jis  i-nuuciated  by  / 
her  own  spokesmen.  On  December  1, 188d>the  following  passage 
appeared  in  the  '  Novoe  Vremya  * : — 

Our  attention  has  been  the  more  coneentrateil  upon  the  necessity 
of  subordinating  Khorasan— which  is  closely  connected  with  Ti.iiis- 
caspia,  and  should  Im  economically  and  industrially  dof)eiiileiit  upon  it 
-  to  the  exclusive  influem  o  of  Russia,  a.s  tliroui^li  Kliora.saii  lies  a  con- 
venient load  in  the  diiection  of  Herat,  and  in  tlie. event  of  military  .  / 
operations  against  India.  Kliorasan  will  form  the  victualling  hase  fnr^^ 
our  operations  further  on.  It  is  also  of  great  iinpuriance,  Ix'cause 
within  its  limits  rise  the  strums  that  irri«:^t4>  the  cultiv;ite<l  l>elts  of 
the  Akhal  and  Atek  territories,  the  eontml  of  the  distribution  of  whose 
waters  is  accordingly  a  necessar  y  condition  to  the  prosperity  and  success 
of  our  new  Traoscospian  province.* 

When  the  cat  is  to  be  let  out  of  the  bag,  commend  me  to  a 
Russian  newspaper  for  the  uncompromising  manner  in  which  the 

operation  is  perfonned  !     Here  we  have  definitely  ivcommended 
f  1)  a  suzeminty.  or  exclusive  political  control  over  Khorasan ;  (2)  the 
actual  appropriation  of  its  soil;  and  (3)  its  ultimar«-  utilisation  as 
a  base  of  military  operations  against  thejndian  Kninire  of  Great 
Britjtiii.    The  *  Novoe  Vremya'  might  have  added^^wlraii^vi'py  " 
soldier  knows,  that  one  of  the  reasons  for  which  Kneisia  looks  with 
such  feverish  anxiety  upon  the  future  of  Khorasan,  is  liecause  the  \ 
Transcaspian  Railway,  invaluable  as  a  military  wtapun  though  it  • 
be,  is  threatened  along  a  flank  300  miles  iu  leiigi  ii  by  the  mountain  i 

ibe  oomnis&dt  of  the  Bmperor  to  annihilate  tbe  kingdom  of  Persia,  and  to  render 
her  a  province  of  the  BoMiau  Empire/ 

*  The  only  prominent  Russian  spokesman  who,  so  far  as  I  know,  has  ever 
dircctlv  (ienietl  the  covetou-  inti  t»tions  of  Ku-sia  with  rejjard  t<>  KIrom-<an  was 
Genpml  Skol>clefT,  who  said,  in  an  intorvii  w  with  the  latr  Mr  Mjin  in:  *  Why 
should  we  occupy  Khorasan  *  We  hliowld  «»tily  provisions  fruui  the  province,  and 
we  cuuld  get  them  as  it  is.  We  derive  a  revenue  from  KhoratuiQ  now  by  it^  trade 
with  Nijni  Novgorod;  bat  we  should  lose  this  if  we  occupied  it.  I  do  not  believe 
Russia  will  ever  occupy  Khorasan.  I  think  the  new  frontier  will  be  permanent.* 
This  was  onlj  a  piece  of  hlague  on  the  part  of  Skobdeff.  We  lemerober  that  he 
was  eqmdly  oonfldent  that  the  Transcaspian  Railway  would  not  go  beyond  Ash- 
kabad,  and  that  Menr  wonid  nevor  be  annexed  by  Russia  1 
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/  border  of  this  Persian  piovince,  and  because  she  knows  that  it 
I  coiiKl  he  wrecked  at  a  score  of  places  by  a  hostile  power  in 
\  po^iSfssion  of  those  lieights.  That  Ru!<!?ia  slionld  have  laid  her 
railway  over  a  Vim  thus  exposed  is  in  itself  an  evidence  of  the 
sectii'ity  of  her  supremacy  and  of  the  contempt  with  which  &he 
quite  justifiably  regards  any  hostile  movement  on  the  part  of 
Persia.  To  the  latter  her  designs  are  presumably  as  well  known 
as  to  herself^  and  have,  indeed,  been  officially  condoned  in  advance. 
For  is  it  not  one  of  the  s^m.'i\m^  pf  diplomacy  that  in  1883  or 
thereabouts,  in  one  of  the  chronic  intervals  nl  i(ussian  menace  and 
Persian  humiliation,  a  secret  treaty  (never  yet  revealed)  was  ct)n- 
clude<i  between  Kussia  and  Persia,  by  which,  under  certain  con- 
ditions, Russian  forces  are  allowed  to  occupy  Khorasan  ?  ^  He  who 
thinks,  be  he  Shah  or  private  individual,  that  the  Cossacks,  when 
once  they  have  marched  down  the  Khiaban  of  Meshed^  are  likely 
ever  again  to  evacuate  it,  must  be  but  a  blind  student  of  the  way 
in  which  Russia  makes  history  in  Central  Asia.  It  will  matter 
little  that  her  Government  may  have  given  the  most  solemn 
assurances  of  the  integrity  of  the  Persian  dominion^  to  England, 
or  to  any  other  jxiwer.  AVlien  Khiva  was  taken  and  Mer'^- 
annexed,  what  became  of  (lie  paper  guarantees*  of  their  freedom? 

Let  me,  in  justice  to  liussia,  explain  that  not  without  reason 
she  boasts  of  having  rendered  genuine  service  to  Persia  in  the 
Rusftian  direction  more  particularly  of  Khorasan — ^service  for 
HeixiceH     which  she  may  not  unreasonablv  look  for  some  return. 

She  liberated,  as  I  have  mentioned,  several  thousand 
Persian  captives  at  Kluvu.  at  Geok  Tej)e.  and  at  Merv,  and  returned 
them,  without  demandin<r  ransom,  to  their  lionies.  By  her  i^ubju- 
gation  of  the  Turkoman  tribes  she  has  relieved  the  whole  of 
northern  Khorasan  fix>ui  the  scourge  of  perpetual  devastation,  has 
rendered  life  secure  and  agriculture  possible.  By  her  annexsr 
tion  and  firm  administration  of  the  Transcaspian  province  she  has 

■  Mr.  Benjamin*  who  was  Uiobter  in  Tehesan  at  the  time,  says  in  his  book 
(/^rtsft  and  the  Per*ian»,  p.  481) :  *  It  was  alao  stated  at  the  time  (1883)  that 

Russia  goaded  the  Sliali  iiiio  .secretly  sifjrning  an  offoidve  aod  defensive  treaty 
with  Russia,  in  wliicli  he  iii^^rutd  to  side  with  that  jjower  and  ajrainst  Ei'^'land  in 
the  event  of  war.  When  liii.s  transact  inn  ranu'  to  light,  Ecuhind  at  once  declared 
that  it  was  impossible  lor  t-uch  a  tn.at  v  m  be  in  Lxistence;  and  Knssia  disijembled, 
as  the  time  hatl  nut  yet  come  for  full  revelaiioa  ot  her  imrposes.  But  1  have  every 
reason  to  believe  that  a  treaty  of  such  nature  was  dxawn  up ;  whether  it  ww 
signed  is  more  doobtf  ul.'  Mr.  Benjamin  need  not  have  doabted.  The  signatarea 
weretliere. 
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duninislied  the  prestige  and  weakened  the  power  of  the  border 

chieftains  of  Khurasan,  and  pnablt-d  tlio  Central  Government  at 
Teheran  to  establish  an  authority  over  them  which  before  was 
habitually  disputed  and  never  assured.  These  >ei-vices  are  un- 
doubted, even  if  less  unselfish  than  a  liubsian.  might,  be  disposed  to 
contend.  Whether  they  entitle  her  to  a  recompense  that  shall  take 
the  form  of  a  forcible  Beiznre  of  the  best  provincea  of  Persia, 
every  individiial  is  competent  to  jndge  for  himself.  Were  such  the 
ethics  of  international  relationship,  well  might  the  Shah  r  -  chp^ 
the  plaintive  protestation  ot  tlie  Tro]an.  ^Tiimeo  l>-'nana  ftt  ilrmiL 
ferentes.' 

—  Such,  then.  :uf  the  designs  of  Ru&sia  upon  Azerbaijan,  Gilan.  f 
MazanderaU|  and  Khorasan.  But  here  again  let  me  guard  myself  by  jJ 

Official      ^^y^'^P^  ^^^^  ^  ^®  these  statements  upon  newspapml 

corrobocM-  avowals,  OT  Qpon  covert  references  or  admissions  alone jlf[ 
fcion        Wiih  fnJl  knowledge  of  what  I  am  writing,  I  make  thenv^ 
as  statements  of  &ct.  K  any  Russian  disputes  my  thesis,  let  me  sug- 
gest that  he  should  procure  a  glimpse  of  the  famous  secret  scheme  for 
thp^inv.iri^n       fi..li'n  up  ]jy  General  Kuropatkin  in  1IS8"), 

and  understood  to  be  the  otlh^ially  accepted  outline  of  the  next 
Russian  advance  in  Central  Asia.  I  shall  Ije  surprised  if  he  does 
not  there  find  the  incoi'poration  of  Azerbaijan,  Gilan,  Mazanderau, 
and  Khorasan  regarded  as  a  primary  object  of  Russian  policy; 
Kborasan,  in  particular,  being  regarded  as  an  indispensable  preli-- 
minary  aoquisition  to  a  movement  upon  Herat.  It  might  be  in- 
teresting also  to  inquire  of  the  Shah  how  mauy  times  he  has 
actually  been  threatened  by  Russian  diplomats  at  Teheran  with  the 
forcible  sei/.ure  of  one  or  other  of  those  provinces  unless  he  proved 
himself  more  innncdiately  amenable  to  Russian  desires. 

But  Russia's  appetite  for  territorial  airirnuidi^emcnt  does  not 
atop  here.  Not  coutent  with  a  spoil  that  would  i*ob  Persia  at  one 
An  eyv  on  swoep  of  the  entire  northern  half  of  her  dominions,  she 
^  turns  a  longing  eye  southwards,  and  yearns  for  an  outlet 
upon  the  Persian  Gulf  and  in  the  Indian  Ocean.  The  movements 
that  I  have  previously  sketched  along  the  south  and  east  borders 
of  Khorasan,  the  activity  of  her  agents  in  regions  far  beyond  the 
legitimate  radius  of  an  influence  rt  stricted  to  North  Persia,  Ik  r 
tentative  exi>eriments  in  tlu*  diivction  of  Seistan — are  susceptible 
of  no  other  interpretation  than  a  design  to  shake  the  influence  of 
Oreat  Britain  in  South  Persia,  to  dispute  the  control  of  the  Indian 
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Seas,  and  to  secure  the  long-sought  base  for  naval  operations  in 
the  east.  This  can  only  be  accomplished  in  either  of  two  directions 
— by  a  war  with  Turkey  and  the  capture  of  Baghdad,  or  fay  a  semi- 
peaceful  advance  through  Persia  to  the  Gulf.   Of  these  processes 

'  the  second  is  the  more  hopeful  and  the  less  risky,  and  there  is  a 
fascination  alxjut  its  beckonin<;  finger  tliat  draws  the  l\us.siaiis 
irresistibly  on.  Here,  again,  lest  it  should  be  thought  tliat  1  am 
wronging  Russia  by  an  insinuation  ot"  designs  so  incompatible  with 
her  general  assurances,  let  me  invite  any  injured  partisan 
of  that  country  to  make  inquiries  in  the  Foreign  Otlice  at  St. 
Petersburg  as  to  whether,  at  the  time  that  the  Kuropatkin 
memorandum  was  penned,  a  secret  agreement  was  not  either  con- 
cluded or  sought  to  be  concluded  with  the  Shah,  by  which  the 
advance  of  a  Russian  column  into  Khorasan  was  to  be  followed  by 
the  cession  to  Russia  of*  the  Gulf  port  of  Bunder  Abbas ;  and  whether 
the  most  recent  railroad  concession  pressed  for  by  Russian  agents 
at  Teheran  did  not  postulate  a  maritime  outlet  at  Cliahbar,  on  the 
coast  of  I'ersian  Beluchistan. 

The  solid  advantages  possessed  by  Kussia  in  Persia,  and  the 
easy  execution  of  her  ambitions,  but  (if  probabilities  be  lairly 
Rassian  Weighed)  not  altogether  extravagant  schemes,  appear  to 
be  quite  needlessly  discounted  in  that  country  by  tactics 
that  exhibit  a  marked  contrast  to  her  general  hou/iumic  aud 
atfal)ility  in  dealing  with  Oriental  peoples.  IVrha^js  tlif  theory 
is  that  andaliilitv  nuu-ht  only  to  f'ol|ow  npnn  ficquiaition.  and 
nnvmty  to  tgo  tjgfgi:e..,_iier  representntiveg  ^rf  ftg»n<»  in  yt^rma. 
assume  Sn  clintftt-nriftl  a  t/^np^  fchiA,  whiU  \f^  |p*>j  ^^^prtSl,  it  rM)nj\\ 

conciliate.  Tt  is  notorious  that  the  late  Bniriaa  jMinister  at  Teheran 

by  U  cart  <Ueanoar.  1 

liuvi^  eUiU\nrere  recallecithe  tact  that  ratber  twu  yiMn^acfo 

a  diplomatic  squall  was  raised  about  the  institution  of  a  Russian 
/  Consul-General  at  Meshed.     I'pon  that  occasion  the  otiicer  in 
I  question  was  actually  nominated  and  his  appointment  gazetted  in 
the  8t.  Petersburg  newspapers  before  the  Shah  was  informed  or 
'>  applied  to  for  an  exsefitiatitr.    Upon  his  declining  for  a  while  to 
grant  the  latter — a  very  natnrid  and  dignified  step — the  real 
feeling  of  the  Russians  towards  Persia  glimmered  out  in  an  in- 
cautious note  of  fury  from  the  *  Novoe  Yremya ' : — *  This  refusal  is 
almost  without  a  parallel  in  the  history  of  Russian  diplomacy,  and 
is  the  more  insulting  as  coming  from  Persia^  a  country  with  a 
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barefoot  army,  a  population  half  composed  of  beggars,  and  crumb- 
ling political  institutions.'  Shortly  before  my  arrival  in  Meshed  a 
t<t'iii<l  had  been  banislied  from  the  citv  bv  the  JM'iuce-Governor,  in 
obedieiiLe  to  t\ir  iiupt  iiuiis  ivcjuisition  ot"  tlio  Uussian  Consul,  but 
no  sooner  had  the  letter  ot"  the  demand  been  complied  with  and  the 
exile  left  the  walls,  tlian  the  mnjinheds  persuaded  the  Governor  to 
issue  private  orders  for  his  recall.  Nor  can  I  think  that  Russian 
interests  are  materially  forwarded  by  the  intrigues  in  which 
BuBsian  emissaries  are  constantly  engaged,  and  not  infrequently ' 
caught — e.g.  the  employment  of  Russian  agents  to  stir  up  the 
Yomut  Turkomans  against  Persian  rulr — ;i  (.'uriou.s  .^eiTice  to 
render  t<^j  uii  ally — and  the  secret  transactions  with  Aynb  Klian  in 
1885.  when  the  latter  was  a  so-called  prisoner  at  Telierciii,  and 
was  urged  by  the  Russians  to  escape,  and  was  provided  with  funds 
for  that  purpose,  so  as  to  embroil  England  and  Persia.  Again,  the 
Russians  may  have  their  own  opinion  about  the  venality  of  the 
Persians,  and  they  may  or  may  not  be  right  therein,  but  their 
convictions  in  this  respect  are  somewhat  incautiously  revealed 
when,  with  a  reckless  manipulation  of  numerals  which  only  a 
Russian  journal  can  successfully  accomplish,  the  *  Novoe  Vremya ' 
exclaimed  : — '  The  (^iieen  of  England  lately  raised  the  budget  of 
her  representative  iu  Persia  to  250,000/.'  (it  is  really  5,000/.).  '  If 
w  ith  100,000/.  Sir  D.  Wolif  acquired  the  Karun,  what  will  not  his 
victories  be  when  millions  are  at  his  command  ? ' 

It  is  amusing  to  contrast  the  present  position  of  Russia  in 
Persia,  and  the  political  vantage-gi-onnd  that  enables  her  to  pursue 
Ponwer  tactics  with  impunity,  with  the  estimation  in 

Persian  which  she  was  held  when  tii*st  she  '  broke  yiuu  ad  '  in 
opinion  pp,.t.,\,^  more  than  200  years  ago.  I  havi-  already  narrated 
the  story  of  the  Muscovite  amba.ssidnrs  in  the  reign  of  Shah 
Abbas  II.,  and  of  the  nnfiivourabie  impression  produced  by  their 
coarse  and  unmannerly  habits  upon  the  scrupulous  and  critical  , 
Persians.  Chardin,  in  his  description  of  the  coronation  of  Shah  * 
Suleiman,  in  1677,  says: — 

The  Persians  looked  upon  the  ^toscovites  as  the  most  paltry,  \ 
narrow- 80U led,  and  infamous  among  all  the  Christians,  and  in  deri&ion 
call  'em  the  Yuslx;ks  of  Eurnp»,  thereby  expressing'  the  small  esteem 
they  have  of  'em,  for  the  Yusbeks  ai-e  the  most  abject  people  of  all  the 
East. 

The  Uzbegs  now  own  as  lords  and  mastors  these  very  Muscovites, 
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with  whom  tiiey  were  then  compared;  bat  for  afajeotneas  I  am 
not  Bxae  that  the  modem  Persians,  though  still  independent, 

are  not  more  deserving  of  th»»  charge  tlian  the  Uzbecrs,  wlo  at 
lenst  fought  for  their  freedom  sooner  than  be  unmunimriugly 

absorbed. 

For  my  own  part,  while  1  hesitate  to  pronounce  a  decided 
opinion  upon  a  foreign  policy  which  may  perhaps  find  recom* 
Ruwiiin  mendationa  or  excuses  that  I  have  overlooked,  and  while 
attitude  I  admit  that  Russia  is  free  to  play  her  own  game  in  the 
intamia  manner  that  she  thinks  best,  I  yet  hold  that  her  attitude 
vBlanii  reference  to  the  internal  politics  of  Persia  can  be 

seriouRly  arraigned,  and  that  .she  can  in  nowise  escape  condemnation 
for  the  resistance  that  she  consistently  oH'ers  to  any  proposal  that  has 
for  its  object  the  genuine  requirements  ot  a  dit^tressed  and  backwai-d 
country.  It  may  safely  \ye  averred,  not  merely  that  the  opening 
of  Persia  to  Western  influence,  the  extension  of  roads  and  rail* 
I  foads,  and  the  breaking-down  of  the  barriera  of  obsolete  tradition, 
i  might  have  been  hastened  by  years  had  Russia  chosen  to  lend  her 
'  powerful  influence  to  the  effort ;  but — and  this  is  a  much  graver 
charge — that  no  scheme  for  the  strengthening  of  Persia  and  the 
unselfish  expansion  of  her  resources  can  he  propmed  that  is  not 
certain  to  meet  with  the  ino^t  strenuous  opposition  that  Russia  can 
exert.  It  is  notorious  that  the  firat  iieuter  Concession  in  1872  was 
revoked  becanse  of  the  menacing  tone  adopted  by  th*>  Russian 
Crovemment  when  the  Shah  visited  St.  Petersburg  in  the  following 
year.  When  a  batch  of  Austrian  officials  came  oat  to  organiae  a 
postal  service  in  Persia,  in  1871,  Russia  threw  eveiy  conceivable 
obstacle  in  their  way ;  and  when,  in  spite  of  her  efforts,  the  present 
Bysteni  of  internal  post  liad  been  established,  she  did  all  in  her 
power  to  prevent  lVi*sia  from  beiuLr  admitted  into  the  International 
Postal  Union.  The  navigation  of  the  Karun  river,  having  been 
all  but  conceded  by  the  Shah  on  more  than  one  occasion,  was  again 
and  again  postponed  owing  to  the  obstructive  tactics  of  Russian 
Ministers.  As  soon  as  it  was  finally  granted,  an  indignant  shriek 
was  raised  in  Russia,  the  favourite  French  doctrine  of  compensa- 
tion was  invoked,  and  the  outcry  was  not  allayed  till  counter- 
concessions  on  a  large  scale  had  been  made  to  gratify  her  wounded 
pride,'  the  real  interests  or  lx»nefit  of  Persia  never  entering  for  one 

>  The  tenns  of  this  secret  ooavention,  oondaded  in  the  spring  of  1889,  faave 
wwt  been  revealed,  bat  they  are  Mid  to  have  ineluded  the  following  ooooesiiou 
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moment  into  ber  egotistical  calenla^ons.    The  institntion  of  the 

liiiperial  Biuik  of  Persia  in  1889  received  no  aid  from  Russian 
sources,  but  on  the  contrary  has  been  consistently  thwarted  by  that 
Power :  and  the  number  of  railway  schemes  which  successive 
Russian  Ministers  have  received  instructions  to  oppose  would 
fill  a  respectable  obituary  column  in  the  'Times.*    I  have  pre-' 
vionsly  noticed  the  twofold  check  more  recently  imposed  by  Russian! 
influence  upon  the  experiment  of  railway  development  in  Per8ia,| 
in  the  shape  of  the  prohibitory  agreement  exacted,  first  for  five, 
and  afterwards  for  ten  years,  by  the  Russian  Minister  at  Teheran, 
whereby  no  line  can  be  laid  anywhere  in  the  country  during  that 
r)erlod  without  the  Czar's  consent;  a  docnment  upon  which  I  have 
placed  the  frank  interpretation  that  it  is  obstructive,  and  nothing 
else.    I  will  go  further  and  state  again,  with  knowledge  of  what 
I  am  saying,  that  no  single  scheme  for  the  material  or  industrial 
amelioration  of  Persia  has  been  proposed  in  the  Isst  twenty  years 
that  has  not  provoked,  and  too  often  been  crushed  by,  Russian 
antagonism.    Over  150  years  ago  the  apocryphal  will  of  Peter  the 
Great,  which,  though  of  spurious  origin,  yet  enshrines  with  ad- 
mirable fidelity  the  leading  principles  that  have  guided  the  Asiatic 
])o]icy  of  his  countrymen  ever  since,  contained  these  words : 
*  Hasten  the  decadence  of  Persia,  penetrate  to  the  Persian  Gulf, 
re-establish  the  ancient  commerce  of  the  Levant,  and  advance  to 
the  Indies,  which  are  the  treasure-house  of  the  world.'  As  regards 
Persia,  a  truer  definition  of  Russian  policy  could  not  be  given. 
Her  desire  truly  is,  not  that  Persia  riiould  be  emancipated,  but 
that  the  chains  of  servitude  should  be  riveted  closer  upon  her 
nock  :  Tiot  that  slie  should  become  a  useful  ally,  but  that  she  should 
fall  an  easy  victim;   not  that  her  political  vitality  should  be 
resuscitated,  but  that  it  should  rot  and  decay.    If  I  cast  an  unfair 
aspersion  upon  the  integrity  of  Russia's  designs,  it  is  entirely 
witliln  her  own  power,  by  a  more  generous  policy  in  the  future,  to 
falsify  the  accusation. 

Neither  cnn  I  feel  any  sympathy  with  Russia  in  her  lust  for 
territorial  aggrandisement,  at  the  expense  of  Persia,  in  the  north. 

to  the  outraged  dignity  of  Rass^ia :  (1)  the  free  uuvi<<:anon  of  ttie  Enzeli  Liigoon 
and  of  the  riven  flowing  into  the  Caspian  (only  one  of  which,  the  Sefid  Rad»  ia 
navigahle) ;  (2)  the  constraction  of  wharves  and  depdta ;  (3)  the  coostmetlon  of 
a  proper  rood  from  Pir-I-Baaaar  to  Tehetan;  (4)  the  oonstraction  of  the  Aahkahad* 
Xueban  road  ;  (5)  the  Five  Yean'  Bailway  refu«al.  The  two  Uut'OaDcd,  soy- 
bow,  are  /ait*  MmmpH$» 
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Herein  I  am  actuated  by  no  narrow  prejudice  or  national  jealousy, 

inasmuch  as  T  am  profoundly  convinced  that  England  neitlu  r  wants 
Nojustifi-  possess,  nor  ought  to  p)9sess,  nor  ever  will  ]K)ssess. 
cAtionfor    fl^ose  territories  herself.      Nor  am  I  a  tainted  witness 

tt-Tritonul 

ftggressiiin  as  regards  Russia  iu  the  East;  for  in  my  previous 
work  1  have  admitted,  and  I  here  repeat  tlie  admission,  that  in  her 
career  ot  Central  Asian  conquest  she  has,  though  by  devious  and 
often  dishonourable  means,  achieved  a  successful  and  salutary  end; 
I  and  that  she  deserves  the  praise  due  to  those  who  snbstitaite  order 
Tor  anarc  li\ ,  und  are  the  pioneers  even  of  a  crude  civilisation.  I 
[lave  wished  her  well  in  Transeaspia  and  Turl<esFan,  and  T  vN'T^TTtd 

he  a  party  to  n()  i_iK)ycmi.'nt-Jbr  disturbiu^^  liej-  rulf.  jhit  1  do  n«>t 

say  the^ame  of  rersig.  On  tlip  r^^Mi'r-'^^y,  th*^  ^''-^y  ple^t;  >vhich 
have  extenuated  and  justified liuaaian  adva^t^ft  pHpiwhw  in  ^  '^M^m^ 


tren\  No  one  t^-t^  nnnlgpd  that  the  Persians  of  l\li«*r;i>an  are  a 
gang  of  lawles  fiv.  Ijootiftif^  J^fc-a  ihft  'IWk'oMUM^g*  lifr^^^y  ftre  <^ 
peril  to  their  neighbours  and  a  scourge  to  society.  No^insecnrity 
of  lite  or  property  III  Khuni^^n  or  Azerbaijan  demands  the  in- 
stallation of  a  military  desp<jtism  for  the  coercion  of  unndy 
f'lements.  No  sluir^rish  ])',>( tls  of  superstition  or  prejudice  recpiire 
to  be  stirred  by  the  wand  of  a  European  magician.  On  the 
contrary,  the  Persians  are  far  too  timid  a  people  to  constitute  a 
danger  to  anybody  else,  and  are  in  many  respects  quite  as  advanced 
in  civilisation  as  the  Russians  themselves.  Regaiding  them  as  a 
distinct  nationality,  resident  in  the  territories  which  they  have- 
occupied  from  time  immemorial,  under  a  sovereign  and  with  a 
language,  religion,  customs,  and  individuality  of  their  own.  1  can 
see  no  rea.son  for  siipj^ressing  their  independent  existence  and 
subjecting  them  to  an  alien  sway.  The  Government  of  Persia  is 
in  many  respects  bad  enough,  but  that  of  Russia  is  not  likely  to 
l>e  so  immeasurably  superior  as  to  outweigh  the  claims  to  respect 
which  an  ancient  and  illustrious  history  and  the  main  conditions 
of  national  existence  (even  in  the  absence  of  a  national  spirit) 
combine  to  create.  A  superiority  of  influence  in  North  Persia, 
and  in  the  districts  coterminous  with  her  own  borders,  is  an 
advantage  to  which  Russia  from  her  position  is  entitled,  and  which 
no  fair  man  will  be  disposed  to  grudge  her.  Hut  inlluence  is  a 
different  thing  from  ownership,  and  where  the  one  is  legitimate 
the  other  may  be  both  mischievous  and  unpardonable. 
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Still  itiore  strongly  do  these  observations  apply  to  her  designs  ' 
upon  South  I'ersia  nnd  the  IVrsian  Gulf.    Here  not  only  would 
Orforde-    ^^^^  Kiiglj.siiHian  protest  in  the  interests  of  IVi-sia.  hut 
any  Entrlish  (lovernuient  would  be  bound  to  iirotest  iu 
the  interests  of  Great  Britain.    No  plea  that  tlie  most 
sophisticiil  of  logicians  could  devise  can  be  advanced  to  justify  any 
such  proceeding.   The  safety  <S  Iiulla,  wliirli  1-  tii^'  fii->t,  duty -of  ^ 
Great  Britain,  tiie  j^oj?  liriinnnica  that  now  reigns  in  the  Southern 
Seas  in  oonseqnence  of  her  temperate  control,  the  sacrifices  that 
have  been  made  by  her  in  the  pursuance  ol  tinit  enUj  the  utter 
absence  of  any  llussian  interests  for  thousands  of  miles,  the 
])eil'eLi  aUility  of  Persia  in  t  hese  parts  tu  look  after  herself,  are 
incontrovertible  arguments  against  any  such  aggression.    It  can 
only  be  prosecuted  in  the  teeth  of  international  morality,  in 
defianoe  of  dvilised  opinion,  and  with  the  ultimate  certainty  of  a 
war  with  this  conntiy  that  would  ring  from  pole  to  pol 

The  criticism  which  I  here  pass  upon  Russian  policy  is  no 
monopoly  of  English  opinion,  but  is  shared,  and  would  be  endorsed, 
PerKum  ^he  majority  of  Persians  themselves.    i*oliticaI  acnmen 

weftkneM  jg  ^^^^^  ^\^^,  gifts  witli  wliich  the  Persian  character  is  most 
richly  endowed,  and  it  is  no  rare  experience  to  find  a  very  fair 
apeixn  of  the  political  situation  formulated  by  men  in  a  com- 
paratively humble  station  of  life.  The  Persians,  from  the  Shah 
downwards,  are  tolerably  well  acquainted  both  with  the  designs 
and  with  the  methods  of  Russia.  They  see  in  her,  not  the  un- 
selfish champion  of  distressed  nationalities,  but  the  future  enemy 
of  their  political  liberties,  and  their  secret  sympathies  would 
\)e  almost  nnanimously  enlisted  in  the  op|)osite  scale,  lint  they 
are  at  once  deplorably  weak  and  fatally  conscious  of  their  own 
weakness.  And  where  auud  a  peoph7~of  hner  moral  fibre  such 
a  consciousness  !)nL''lit  lead  to  a  resurrection  of  MfltiOBI^l  ^pin**' 
anci  a  manly  eifort  tor  self-redemption,  with  the  i^ersians  it  has 

the  contrary  effect  of  IPAvi^ig  thtm  dftup^ndftnf  iwid  fiftywd^  halp. 

ies-lj>^Nv:iiting  the  catastrophe  which  thev  have^_made  up_their 
imndfl  that  they  cannot  ayerL. ,  They  are  afraid  of  Russia,  and 

they  tell  you  so.  The  limit  of  their  self-sufficiency  is  that  which 
is  permitted  by  their  fears,  and  the  crisis  has  ne\  er  yet  occurred 
in  history  where  such  a  spirit  has  nerved  a  sturdy  blow  for 
freedom. 

If  it  be  evident,  as  1  have  contended,  that  Russian  policy  in 
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Persia  has  a  hostile  object  and  nggreesive  intent,  it  is,  I  shall  now 
hope  to  show,  not  less  evident  that  British  policy  neither  has,  nor  is 

Enjiiisii  sig'iin  likely  to  have,  any  but  the  most  opposite  eharac- 
interestm  teristics.  It  is  onlv  thirtv-five  years  since  this  coimtrv 
was  at  war  with  the  reigning  Shah — an  episode  already  s<> 
buried  in  oblivion  that  nine  Englishmen  out  of  ten  are  probably 
unaware  that  it  ever  occurred,  while  the  tenth  will  not  be  able  to 
say  what  it  was  about.  ^  The  reception  twice  given  to  the  Persian 
monarch  in  England,  the  large  space  that  is  now  oocnpied  in  the 
public  press  by  Persia,  the  vigilant  interest  with  which  oar 
diplomacy  in  that  country  is  watched  at  home,  the  increasing 
iiiovennMit  of  Knglishmen  ami  Knglish  capital  towards  its  shores, 
are  evidences  of  a  m'W-born,  or  at  least  rt*-ai"«)iiscd.  concern  in  it-; 
welfare,  and  of  a  consciousness  Uiat  its  existence  is  in  a  measure 
bound  up  with  onr  own.  No  more  eonvindng  illustration  could  be 
afforded  of  the  impossibility-  of  regarding  British  interests  from  an 
insular  standpoint — ^that  scatter-brained  fallacy  of  a  moribund 
school—than  the  contemplation  of  this  distant  country  and  its 
interesting  people. 

T  trust  that,  from  the  information  and  reasoning  that  have 
been  supplit'd  in  tliesr  volumes,  tin*  iniprn  tance  of  Persia  to  Eug* 
land  will  hav.-  ];een  made  sutiiciently  manifest.  The 
\|  /  figures  and  calculations  which  I  have  given  reiat nig 

1 1  to  trade,  and  more  particularly  Anglo-Persian  trade,  the  analysis 
V  of  the  indigenous  resources  of  Persia,  the  character  and  chance$t 
of  the  still  undeveloped  schemes  for  internal  amelioration,  th<* 
field  thus  opened  for  the  judicious  em])loyment  of  capital,  are 
all  of  them  appeals  to  the  practica  1  and  i » usiness-like  instincts_of 
lljiglishmen.  In  the  furious  commri^ml  conijK'tltlon  that  now 
raL'"es  like  a  nnrricane  throuLrli  tin'  world,  tlie  loss  of  a  market  is  a 
retrograde  step  that  cimnot  be  recovered  ;  the  gain  of  a  market  is 
■1  positive  addition  to  the  national  strength.  Indifference  to 
Persia  might  mean  the  sacrifice  of  a  trade  that  already  feeds 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  our  citizens  in  this  country  and  in 
India.  A  friendly  attention  to  Persia  will  mean  so  much  more 
'employment  for  British  ships,  for  British  labour,  and  for  Britisb 
spindles. 

,  ^  But  I  should  be  sori'v  to  rest  a  demonstration  of  the  iiii|H>r- 
t.^auce  of  Persia  upon  mtircenary  grounds  alone.  L  the  pliysicai 
«^V>oeition  of  that  country,  cotei'minous  with  Aighauistau  along  a 
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border  of  many  hundred  miles,  aud  almost  contiguoui^  to  t!ie  western  ; 
limitB  of  <mr  Indian  Empire,  be  not  sufficient  to  establish  its  over- 
whelming political  significance  to  Englishmen,  at  least  the 
iiupentti    description  which  has  been  given  of  Russian  policy,  and  ^ 
Hnssian  tactics  in  Persia,  will.   That  Russia  covets  Meshed  because 
it  will  assist  her  to  Herat ;  that  she  covets  Seistan  because  it  will 
open  to  her  Beluchistan  ;  that  she  covets  the  whole  of  Northern 
Persia  because  it  will  supply  her  witli  resources  in  which  her 
own  Central  Asian  po^^t  s.sions  are  wot-itully  tliticn  iit.  find  which  i 
will  render  her  military  and  offensive  strength  fai*  more  formidable 
than  it  is  at  present ;  that  she  has  an  (*ye  upon  the  Pereian  Gulf 
because  it  may  give  her  a  dockyard  and  ships  in  the  Indian  Seas, 
— all  these  are  points  which  to  my  mind  no  man  in  his  senses  can 
doubt.    Neither  can  I  think  that  she  is  ill-judged  in  her  aspire-  > 
tions,  ample  and  even  exorbitant  though  they  may  appear  to  be. 
The  history  of  her  Central  Asian  advance  hm>  taught  her  that  to 
get  much  she  must  lay  claim  to  much  ;  that  to  be  successful  she 
must  be  encroachinir  ;  and  that  she  can  with  impunity  i^nort!  tht* 
inD|^^ggftg^taiy  axi()nii4  of  ^ntfernationarTthips.     Bat  in  Kngrlnnd 

we^^notcaReJ^pou  tu  leyaid  the  qtiesttoii  from  a  Russian,  but 
from  an  English  point  of  view.  Unless,  therefore,  we  are  pre- 
pared to  see  Persia  fall  into  the  plight  of  Bokhara  and  Khiva,  and 
to  concede  to  a  Power  whose  interests  in  Central  Asia  may  in  the 
future,  if  they  do  not  now,  clash  with  our  own,  an  incalculable 
accretion  of  strength,  Englishmen  niu.st  Ia'  up  and  stirring,  and 
the  preservation,  so  far  as  isistill  possible,  of  the  integrity  of  IVrsia 
must  be  registered  as  a  cardinal  pit  cept  of  our  Imperial  creed. 

The  recognition  of  this  principle  by  British  Governments  has 
prevailed  at  intervals  of  greater  or  less  fre(|uency,  and  with  greater 
History  of  <»*  eamestness — too  often  the  latter — ^throughout  the 
Pel^  present  century.  Since  Sir  John  Malcolm  first  landed 
reUtuNM  at  Bnshire  in  1800  down  to  the  present  day,  Persia  has 
alternately  advanced  and  receded  in  the  estimation  of  British 
statesmen,  occupying  now  a  position  of  extravagant  prnnnnence, 
uiion  one  of  unmerited  oba'curitv.  Atone  time  slie  has  in-en  the 
occasion  or  tlie  recipient  of  a  lavish  and  almost  wanton  prodigality; 
at  another,  she  has  been  treated  with  jx^uurious  meanness.  J^jHc 
ppinign  in  thisxauntrv  and  in  India  with  regard  to  Persian  politics 
has  been  5tKer~7rr  a  \vlii(<-  heat,  -nr^Ta^?-?mb>idr'iI  Into  aifTSjTt 
fltupoj\    We  have  made  treaties  with  A'ersm,  imposing  upon  our- 
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selves  the  most  solenm  oflensive  and  defensive  ol)li<rations.  When 
tlie  occasion  arose  for  redeeiiiin^r  tlum,  we  have  shuked  tlu» 
responsibility  and  have  subse<|uently  bought  our  release  from  tbe 
self-inflicted  tie.    We  have  courted  and  waged  war  against  the 
same  Persian  sovereigns  \  we  have  both  trained  and  routed  the 
Persian  army ;  we  have  at  once  pampered  and  neglected  the  Persian 
people.   Our  Persian  policy  in  each  successive  stage,  whether  of 
interest  or  apathy,  has  ever  been  characterised  by  the  note  of 
e\ a u^n' ration.    At  the  dawn  of  the  century,  when  Lord  Wellesley 
tirst  upened  negotiations  with  the  l*ers>ian  Court,  we  entertjiined 
exajjcrerated  notions  of  the  danizer  to  India  arising  from  a  ])(>s5iihle 
Alghtm  invasion.    We  next  regarded  with  an  equally  exaggei  ated 
apprehension  the  installation  and  designs  of  the  French  at  Teheran. 
When  the  Af|^an  cloud  had  blown  over,  and  the  French  babble 
had  burst,  we  thought  that  Persia  could  be  propped  up  against  any 
other  enemy  by  the  double  buttress  of  the  drill  sergeant  and  the 
rnpee.   It  was  an  exaggerated  hope.    In  1833,  in  1837,  and 
again  in  1856,  we  entertained  a  probably  exaggerated  opinion  of 
the  danger  likely  to  arise  from  a  i*ersian  movement  against  Herat. 
Wn  embarked  npoTi  the  firsi  Afghan  war,  with  its  attendant  train 
of  horrors,  from  an  exaggerated  alarm  at  these  aspirations.  A 
phase  of  equally  exaggerated  languor  succeeded,  and  the  subse- 
quent epoch  lias  not  been  free  from  analogous  spasms  of  solicitude 
jmdtorpor.X  It  has  been  well  said  of  British  policy  with  regard  to 
Persia  throughout  this  century  that  Nil  fuit  unquam  gie  impar  $ibL 
The  political  record  of  the  first  three  quarters  of  this  period  down 
to  1875  has  been  compiled  by  the  masterly  hand  of  Sir  H.  Raw- 
liuson,  and  to  his  pages  uiav  be  referred  any  reader  who  desires 
to  trace  the   Ijalaneing  vieissitudes  of  h'tharp^  and^Zfifll.  Tlie 
ensuing  decade  was  not  less  fruitful  than  its  predecessors  in 
illustration    of   the   same   phenomenon  ;   for    whereas    in  the 
hands  of  the  brothers  Sir  Taylor  and  Sir  Ronald  Thomson, 
both  of  whom  had  lived  so  long  in  Persia  as  to  yield  somewhat  to 
the  pressure  of  their  environment,  and  to  lack  the  initiative  tiiat 
comes  from  change  of  atmosphere  and  scene,  British  influence  sank 
to  a  very  low  ebb  in  the  councils  of  the  Shah,'  Russia  in  the  same 

'  J uslice  compels  mc  to  state  that  tliis  decline  w:is  quickened  by  eveutii  for  wLioli 
neithec  of  the  Ministers  named  shared  the  smallest  responsibility,  viz.  the  cak* 
mitons  policy  pursued  by  tbe  British  Oovemment  of  1880-^  io  various  parts  of  the 
empire.  Tbe  retreat  from  South  Africa*  tbe  evaouation  of  Kandahar,  the  ever* 
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period  makiug  a  corresponding  advance ;  yet,  tirst  under  Sir  A. 
Nicolson,  who  from  1885  to  1888  Jicted  as  chargi  d^ajfoiirsf,  &nd 
still  more  under  liis  accomplished  and  capable  saccessors,  Sir  Henry 
Drummond  Wolff  and  Sir  Frank  Lascelles,  there  has  daring  the 
past  Rix  years  been  a  striking  recmdescenoe  of  British  activity 
and  power,  which  has  placed  this  country  in  a  position  of  greater 
authority  at  Teheran  tlian  its  representatives  have  fxerciseil  at  any 
time  since  the  death  of  Fath  Ali  Shah.  Of  the  consequences  of 
this  i-ecovcn-d  infliienrf  1  shall  ])rt\st-ntly  speak. 

The  history  of  Anglo-Persian  relations  in  this  century  falls,  so 
tojmff>k  iTitoJnnr  pamllftl  mlnmns^  according  as  it  js  Concerned 
vith  the  departments  of  diplomacy,  military  adminis-  ^ 
tration.  commerce,  and  the  electric  tel*  L^ajlu  I  have 
snmmarised  the  conieni«  oi  ine  nrsii-named  category  above,  and 
will  not  presume  to  repeat  at  greater  length  what  has  been  said 
with  the  fullest  knowledge  and  authority  by  Rawlinson.  The 
hist"i\  of  British  connection  with  the  Persian  army  ha??  been 
related  in  the  chapter  u])on  the  latter  institution.  The  history  of 
Angio-l'ersian  trade  has  similarly  been  treated  in  my  di-scussion  of 
Persian  commerce.  There  remains  for  me  only,  in  orrlpr  to  ^/^^n- 
plete  the  picture,  to      something  of  the  steps  by  vv  liich  the  electric- 

telegraph  was  niT  i  n  liigt^d  by  fiftgHahnien  into   P^m^  aaid        fthft  ^ 

effect  which  that  agency  has  liad  t)Otk  upon  the  country  itself  and^ 
ui>on  mternationai  relations.    The  main  interest  of  such  an  in-  ■ 

(piiry^vill  be  tound  ro  be,  not  scientific,  but  political;  nor.  had 
ihk^  con  sequences  that  have  ensued  partaken  only  or  principally  nf 
the  former  character,  should  X  have  judged  them  worthy  of  extended 
notice  in  this  place. 

It  was  from  no  special  desire  to  bring  Persia  into  telegraphic 
connection  with  Europe,  nor  with  any  direct  intention  of  conferring 
indo-       ^*P^"  enormous  benefits  that  have  resulted  from 

Ear»pe«ii  the  introduction  of  that  system  into  the  country,  that 
gnij  inr  sprang  the  first  proposals  for  so  startling  an  innovation 
rTurlrisb  ^  throuirh  wire  from  the  western  frontier  of  the  Shah's 
line  dominions  to  the  IVrsian  (Julf.    It  was  her  geographical 

position  that  made  Persia  the  fortunate  recipient  of  this  not  wlioUy 
disinterested  boon.    Had  her  territories  not  lain  upon  the  high 

lasting- disirrac  t^  of  Kli:irtnm,  (he  '  L)olt  '  from  the  Mnrvliab —nil  these  incidents 
rang  like  h  tnauiHit  bhist  through  Uie  whiBixriug-galkrieii  uf  tlm  Eust»  and  were 
iuterprcted  as  presages  of  an  impendiDg  roio. 
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road  between  Great  Britain  and  India,  she  might  have  waited  long 
for  the  ontside  pressure  necessary  to  effect  so  bewildering  a  revolu- 
tion.   During  the  Indian  Mutiny  the  need  of  direct  telegraphic 

communication  with  Hindustan  was  seriously  and  increasing! v  felt 
in  Kuglainl  ;  a  period  of  nearly  three  months  t'la])sin«^  at  tliat  time 
between  the  despatch  of  a  message  and  the  receipt  of  a  reply.  In 
1859  the  British  Government  made  the  first  attempt  at  direct 
through  connection  with  India  by  laying  a  cable  in  the  Red  Sea, 
in  correspondence  with  the  wires  of  a  private  company  that  stretched 
from  Marseilles  to  Alexandria  in  the  Mediterranean.   In  the  then 
primitive  condition  of  the  science  of  marine  telegraphy,  the  attemjjt 
proved  an  utter  failure,  the  line  being  only  open  for  three  weeks.' 
In  the  mme  year,  however,  a  proposal  was  received  from  the 
Ottoman  Government  for  continuing  a  Turkish  telegraphic  line 
that  had  been  constructed  under  British  supervision,  after  the 
Crimean  w  ar,  from  Scutari  to  Baghdad,  in  the  direction  of  India ; 
and  a  very  able  officer,  Colonel  Patrick  Stewart,  whose  early  death  in 
1865  was  deplored  by  all  Englishmen  in  the  East,  was  deputed  by 
the  Indian  Government  to  examine  the  Persian  Gnlf  with  the  view 
of  hiving  a  cable  from  India  that  should  connect  upon  Turkish 
territory  at  Fao,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  8hat-el-Arab,  with  an 
overland  wire,  via  Husraii  from  liag'hdad.    It  was  not  proposi*d, 
however,  to  lay  the  cable  for  the  entire  distance  from  Kurrachi ;  a 
land  line  was  projected  along  the  Mekran  coast,  from  Sind  as  &r 
as  Gwadur ;  and  the  surveys  of  this  coast  strip,  which  were  en- 
trusted to  Sir  F.  Goldsmid,  fomished  that  officer  with  the  valuable 
information  that  subsequently  stood  both  himself  and  the  British 
Government  in  such  good  stead  in  the  political  demarcation  of  the 
regions  concerned.     In  Octol)er   180j  ihe  Protocol  continning 
these  arrangements,  and  in  September  18Gi  the  complete  ( Vjnven- 
tiou  with  the  Porte,  were  signed  :  and  by  the  end  of  the  latter  vear 
the  combined  lines  were  open  for  the  transmission  of  messages.^ 

*  Id  oofiaequence  of  a  Qovernment  goantntee  of  5  per  cent.,  whioh  wu  khtrad 
by  Oreat  Britain  and  Irxlia,  imth  Governments  have  been  saddled  ever  since  with 

an  annual  pnynient  of  18,000f.,  which  lias  not  y<4  i  xpinM. 

♦  Thi-  iliirrt  i.  (ti  followed  l»y  {Uia  line  is  as  follows:  From  I.ondnn  f  .>  Con>tnTiti- 
noplc,  either  riti  Paris,  St rasbur{r.  Munich,  and  Vienna,  or  rid  T-<'\VL>ti)ft.  Zniul- 
voorf,  Colu(fne»  and  Vienna;  from  Constantinople  to  Kao  rut  Scutari.  6iva»,  Diar- 
bekr,  Baghdad,  and  Busrah ;  from  Fao  to  Knrrachi  rid  Buabire  and  Jask.  The 
distances  are  aa  follows:  London  to  Newhaven,  66  miles,  Dieppe  S4,  Paris  121, 
French  frontier  1?1 1,  German  frontier  292,  Turco-Au^^trian  frontier  S78,  Constant!* 
nople  762,  Fao  1,845  miles,  Kurrachi  1,208  naatioal  miles. 
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It  seems,  however,  to  have  been  &lt,  while  these  negotiations 
were  proceeding,  and  even  when  they  were  satisfactorily  concluded, 
8.  PenUm  ^^^'^        opened  wonld  prove  inadequate  for  ita 

line  purpose*  and  might  suddenly  break  down.  Between 
London  and  Baghdad  the  gauntlet  of  quite  a  host  of  nationalities 
with  different  languages  required  to  be  run  ;  and  between  Baghdad 
and  Fao  the  climate  of  Mesopotamia  was  reported  be  very  un- 
healthy, wliile  from  the  Arab  1  ribes  camping  on  the  banks  ()f  tlie  two 
rivers  was  expected  a  troublesome  and  permanent  hostility.  The 
two  latter  apprehensions  proved,  as  time  went  on,  to  have  been  as 
mnch  exaggerated  as  the  first  was  reasonable ;  but  the  three  in 
conjunction  were  sufficient  to  induce  the  Home  Government, 
simultaneously  with  its  negotiations  at  Stambnl,  to  approach  the 
Court  of  Teheran  with  the  view  of  establishing  an  alternative  line 
to  the  Persian  Gulf,  running  through  Persian  territory  from  the 
Turkish  frontier  at  Khnnikin  Cwhitlier  the  Anglo-Turkish  Conven- 
tion, already  concluded,  had  stipulated  for  an  extension  from 
Baghdad)  vid  Teheran  to  Bushire.  British  influence  was  not  at 
that  time  at  a  very  high-water  mark  in  the  councils  of  the  Shah, 
and  the  proposal  met  not  only  with  the  strenuous  resistance  of  the 
reactionary  party  in  Persia,  who  detested  all  innovations,  but  witb 
the  jealous  suspicions  of  the  Shah's  advisers,  who  suspected  that 
some  sinister  purjiose  lurked  behind.  Colonel  Stewart  sun-eyed  the 
line,  and  then  retired  rr  inferfii.  Early  in  the  following  year,  how- 
ever, the  news  came  that  the  Persian  Government  had  relented  in  its 
hostility,  and  the  first  Telegraphic  Convention  with  the  Shah  waa 
concluded  in  Febnifiry  1 863.  Its  terms  differed  very  widely  from 
those  tihat  afterwards  obtained,  and  that  still  regulate  the  .  existence 
and  business  of  the  department  in  Persia,  but  they  indicated  the 
nervous  apprehension  with  which  the  Persian  Ministers  originally 
regarded  the  new  thing.  The  line  was  to  be  laid  by  Persians 
under  British  supervision,  but  it  was  to  belong-  to  Persia  nnd  to 
l>e  worked  l)y  a  Persian  staff,  the  English  bcinL^  allowed  to  transmit 
messages  thereupon  at  a  fixed  tariill  It  was  really  the  prospective 
income  derivable  from  the  latter  source  that  overcame  the  Shah^s 
suspicions ;  and  its  punctual  payment  ever  since  has  smoothed  the 
way  for  more  practicable  arrangements.  By  the  end  of  1864,  the 
new  line,  consisting  at  that  time  of  only  a  single  wire  on  wooden 
poets,  was  completed  from  Khanikin  vid  Kennanshah  and  Hamadan 
to  Teheran,  and  from  Teheran  vid  Isfahan  and  Shiraz  to  Bushire, 
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where  it  joined  the  marine  cable  to  Kurrachi.  It  was  not  laid 
withont  much  difficalty,  and  many  exasperating  impedimeats, 
arising  from  the  obstina«!y  of  local  governors,  and  the  depredations 
of  nomad  tribes.   These  and  all  other  obstacles  were,  however, 

overcome  by  the  unwearj'ing  patience  of  the  oflBcers  employed,  and 
so  rapidly  did  the  opposition  of  the  Persians  subside,  that  an  a^jree- 
nieiit  having  lu'eii  enncliHied  in  1  864,  wliich  allowed  for  manage- 
ment of  the  line  l>y  British  officers  for  iive  months,  at  the  end 
of  which  period  they  were  to  leave  the  country,  a  second  (Convention 
was  signed  in  November  1865,  which  provided  for  a  second  wire 
to  be  used  exclusively  for  European  messages,  and  extended  the 
period  of  residence  for  the  English  employHs^  whose  maximum 
number  was  fixed  at  fifty,  to  five  years.  These  oonseentive  modi* 
fications  of  the  original  l  ernia  were  so  many  tril)utes  to  the  tactfnl 
behavif)ur  of  the  foreigners,  and  to  the  impossibility  of  wurkinijthe 
line  without  their  assistance.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Persians 
were  not  less  the  gainers  by  this  second  Convention  than  the 
English;  for  they  secured  |:hereby  a  firee  wire  for  local  use,  a 
maximum  royalty  of  30,000  tomans,  or  12,000^.,  for  the  right  of 
transit  enjoyed  by  the  foreigners,  and  the  ultimate  reverston  of  the 
entire  property.  The  Shah's  advisers  would  have  been  ill-advised 
themselves  had  they  thwarted  so  excellent  a  bargain. 

The  next  step  in  chronologiciil  order  was  the  opening  f)f  a  third 
Perso-Europeim  line  in  1 8G6,  by  the  junction  of  the  Jlu8.sijm  and 
g  Ruaei^  Persian  wires  on  the  Caucasian  frontier.  By  none  of 
liiie  these  three  systems,  however,  viz.  the  Anglo-Turkish, 
the  Anglo-Persian,  or  the  RuBSo-Persian,  were  good  results 
obtained.  The  staff  in  no  case  was  competent,  transmission  was 
very  slow,  there  was  hopeless  confusion  of  dates  arising  from  the 
,  difierent  calendars  recognised,  and  the  mutilation  of  messages 
consequent  upon  the  frequent  translations  and  retranslations  by 
iguorant  clerks  into  1  English,  French,  Dutch, German,  lutlian,  ( ireek. 
Bulgarian,  Wallachian,  Servian,  Russian,  Turkish  and  Amieniaii. 
reduced  the  patrons  of  the  various  lines  to  a  state  bordering  upon 
frenzy. 

A  way  out  of  the  difficulty  was  suggcKted  by  a  private  firm. 
Messrs.  Siemens  Brothers,  in  1867,  conceived  the  idea  of  a  special 
double  line  from  London  to  Teheran,  to  be  constructed  by  a  European 
company  and  to  be  used  exclusively  for  Indian  messages.  Their 

peculiar  and  iuHuential  relations  with  the  various  Govemmentscou- 
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ceraed  enabled  them  in  the  course  of  the  sanv^  year  to  secure  the 
requisite  concesnions  from  Germany,  Russia,  untl  Persia,  the  unique 
4.  New  advantage  of  the  projected  line  being  that  between 
Ex2?»i>ean  I^^^^tpft  and  Konachi  the  wires  only  passed  through 
line  the  temtofries  of  those  three  powers ;  the  oonoession  was 
then  disposed  of  to  the  Indo-Boropean  Telegraph  Company  ;  and 
finally,  on  January  31,  1870,  the  new  line  was  opened  between 
liontlon  and  Teheran,  where  it  joined  the  already  existing  wires  to 
Bubhire  and  Knrrachi.' 

Almost  simultaneously  the  confusion  existing  upon  the  land 
lines  had  caused  the  revival  in  another  quarter  of  the  abandoned 
5  Sub-  Bcheme  for  a  snbmarine  cable  between  England  and 
marine  India ;  and  in  the  same  year,  1867,  the  Eastern  Company 
was  formed  for  the  constmction  of  such  a  line  by  the 
Meditermnean  and  Red  Seas  to  Bombay.  Two  cables  were  laid 
from  Falmoutli,  rid  GibraltAr,  Malta,  Suez,  and  Aden,  and  in  1870 
the  marine  route  was  opened  at  about  the  same  time  as  its  overland 
rival.  The  Indian  Government  has  entered  into  a  joint-purse 
agreement  with  both  coni])anies,  and  the  division  of  the  traffic 
between  the  three  existing  lines  from  England  to  India  is  now  as 
Ibllows:  The  Eastern  Company  gets  64  per  cent.,  the  Indo- 
European  Company  34^  per  cent.,  and  the  Turkish  Government  1^ 
per  cent.  Meanwhile  the  tariff  between  England  and  India,  which 
in  1865«-8  stood  at  5^.  for  a  message  of  20  words,  has,  owing  to 
the  heahiiy  competition  thus  engendered,  and  to  the  subsefjuent 
iiii])n  vementH  in  telfi^raphy,  iallon  by  sucees.sive  stages,  until 
by  either  of  tlie  companies'  wires  it  now  stands  at  5  francs  a  word, 
and  by  the  Turkish  line*?,  which  are  much  slower,  at  4^  francs 
a  word.  Simultaneously  tliere  has  been  a  proportionate  improve-* 
ment  in  the  speed  of  transmission.  In  1867  a  message  was  con- 
sidered fortnnate  if  it  reached  India  within  three  days  of  being 
despatched  from  London.  When  the  companies  opened  theb  lines 
in  1870.  this  was  reduced  successively  to  one  day,  eiglit  hours,  and 
six  hour  ,  and  at  the  ])resent  time  there  is  an  average  interval  of 
only  one  and  a  half  hour  between  despatch  and  delivery. 

'  The  lino  followed  by  the  wires  of  the  combined  management.  Indo-Kiiropo.in 
Comi>:ni\  and  Indian  (rovernraenf,  i««  as  follows:  London  to  Lowestoft  117  milps, 
Emden  274  knoLd,  Thurii  (i.e.  thruu^'h  (rermany)  720  mil&s  •'itlfa  (i.t*.  thruuj^h 
Biisiia  Hd  Wanaw,  Odessa,  Kertoh.  and  Tiflis)  2,600  miles  Teheran  46d  milei, 
Bnthire  810iiiile»(i.e.  throngh  Pe»iia  1,266  mileii),  Korrachi  1,065  knots. 
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Confining  our  attention  to  the  Indo-Perslan  sactioR 
Pertian     of  this  great  international  Bcheme,  we  find  that  the- 
present  state  of  eommnnications  is  as  follows : — 

1.  Kurrachi  to  Jask,       Mekran  ctmst  line.'  2  wires        fiSin^  milc-i 

,t        .,        (If)  siubniarine  giitta-iwrchfi  cable  .    540  knots 

2.  Jask  to  Bushire,  1  gutta«|»ercha  and  1  indianihbor 

cable   619  „ 

3.  Bashire  to Teberan,3wire8(2iateniadoiial,l  Persian)  810  miles 

4.  Teheran  to  Jnlfu         „       ,,       .,       ,,       .,         .  4i><» 

5.  Busbirc  to  Fao,-  subiuurinc  gutta-percha  cable       .  152  knots 

As  regards  the  di|domatic  agreemente  npon  which  the  worldng  of 
this  section  depends,  the  second  Convention  of  1865  wassncceeded 

by  a  third  in  December  1872,  wliirh  provided  for  three  wires,  oner 
for  local  and  two  for  iuternatioual  traffic,  and  which  reduced  the 
annual  roynlty  paid  to  the  Persian  GoveruTnent  to  12JHI0  tonifins^ 
or  5,000/.  This  convention  extended  to  1895,  a  term  that  has 
since  been  protracted  to  1905 ;  at  which  period,  unless  new  arrange- 
mente  are  made  to  the  contnuy,  the  entire  plant  will  fall  in  to  the 
Persian  Government.^  The  nttor  inability  of  the  latter  to  work  a 
system  of  such  magnitude  by  itself,  and  the  immense  advantages 
which  Persia  derives  from  the  present  system,  constitate  a  snflScient 
guarantee  for  its  continuance  j  and  the  future  may  be  anticipated 
without  alarm. 

The  management  of  the  Persian  section  was  originally  com- 
mitted to  a  separate  department,  tlu*  successive  Directors-in-Chief 
staff  and  which  were.  Sir  F.  Goldsmid  1865  to  1870,  Sir  J.  B 
)>a8me«i  Qhampain  1870  to  1887,  Sir  R.  M.  Smith  1887  to  1888. 
Jn  the  latter  year  the  Persian  Telegraphs  were  transferred  to  the 
Indian  Government,  and  placed  nnder  the  Director-General  of 
Telegraphs  in  Calcutta,  the  command  in  Persia  being  given  to  an 
officiating  Director,  Colonel  H.  L.  Wells,  Iv.E.,  who  in  1891  has 

>  The  intenrening  stations  on  this  line  are  Ormara,  Gwadnr,  and  Chahbar. 

Sonnu  aiii  and  ?iisni  were  also  osed  at  first,  but  were  abandoned  in  1S71.  The 
line  from  Kurrachi  to  Busliire  wa.^  first  laid  by  the  Mwsandim  Promontorjr  in 
1864.  bnt  was  diverted  to  .J-y^k  in  1869. 

*  To  suv)orintend  the  marine  section  of  the  lines  from  Kurrachi  tt)  Kao,  a  ^'able- 
steamei  is  mumtainetl  by  the  Indian  (ioverument.  The  first  ship  so  emploje<i  was 
the  *  Amberwitch*  from  1861  to  1879.  She  was  Teplaoed  by  the  *  Patrick  Stewart.' 
a  sorew  steamer  of  BOO  tons,  making  seven  knots  whm  olean. 

*  The  IndO'Euopean  Telegraph  Company  have*  in  1891,  procnied  an  extent 
sion  from  1906  to  1926, in  eonsideration  of  an  advance  to  the  Khah  of  the  royalty 
for  ten  yean.  Their  esample  has  since  been  followed  by  the  Indian  Govern^ 
ment.  • 
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heen  appointed  Dir©ctoi*-iu.-Chief,  the  iiupoi-touce  of  the  l^ersiau 
department  tlioroiip^lily  justify ing  this  step*  When  a  British 
staff  first  came  to  Persia,  nearly  thirty  years  ago,  to  construct  and  to 
work  tiie  line,  non-commissioned  officers  of  the  Royal  Engineers 
were  chiefly  selected,  owing  to  their  peculiar  qualifications  for  the 
task.  A  few  only  of  these  now  remain,  and  the  line,  though  under 
military  directiou,  is  almost  entirely  civilian  in  its  personnel. 
The  present  ntaff,  compmiug  directors,  superintendents,  medical 
officers,  line  inspectors,  and  siimallers  of  fVnir  l'^hIhs,  consisted  in 
1 890  of  forty-four  pei*80us ;  and  it  is  among  the  most  agreeable 
incidents  of  Persian  travel  to  Gome,  at  intervals  of  sixty  or  more 
miles  along  the  principal  routes,  upon  a  telegraph  station  occupied 
fay  an  English  offidal,  who  dispenses  a  generous  hospitality,  and  as 
a  role  is  excellently  informed  ahont  the  country  in  which  he  has  lived 
and  worked  so  long.  I  entertain  the  most  friendly  recollections  of 
evenings,  lightened  by  tlie  interconrse  and  rendered  comfortable  by 
the  attentions  of  tbese  irenth'men.  iiprdiwhose  nmiabilitv  travellers,  it 
is  to  be  feared,  have  soniet  inH\s  beendisposiul  to  presume.  The  extent 
of  the  business  passing  thro ugli  their  hands  may  be  estimated  from 
the  &ct  that  an  average  of  320  messages  a  day  to  and  from  India 
are  transmitted  along  the  wires ;  a  total  which,  during  a  temporary 
•derangement  of  the  Ked  Sea  Cahle  line  in  1 888,  was  swollen  to 
1,200.   The  following  figures  are  interesting : — 

18«7-8  Govt,  monagetf,  a,r>15  Paid  mesaageft,  7 1  ,h<H  Taid  wonk»  1,184,799 
1888-i>  n  „       „     102,707      »      „  ],666»481 

And  yet,  in  spite  of  this  great  concentration  of  business,  most  of 
which  is  embodied  in  code  or  in  cypher,  in  an  average  of  only  one 
word  in  200  is  there  the  most  trivial  error  in  transmission.  When 
the  line  was  first  made  in  Persia,  wooden  poles  were  employed,  hut 
it  was  found  that  these  were  constantly  upset  by  the  camels,  who 
-could  not  resist  the  opportunity  of  a  good  rub,  or  shattered  by 
mischievous  natives  who  regarded  them  n  capital  mark  for  rifle 
practice.  Aeeordin<xly  iron  poles  were  uni\»rs;dly  suhsiitufced; 
and,  while  cases  of  wilful  violence  are  much  less  frequent  than 
they  used  to  be  (the  local  governors  being  held  responsible  for  any 
such  damage),  there  remain,  as  causes  of  occasional  interruption, 
atmospheric  phenomena,  gales,  snow,  and  the  humours  of  camels 
and  birds.  As  soon  as  interruption  occurs,  the  signallers  Irom  both 
stations  betireen  which  the  break*down  is  chronicled  ride  out  along 
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the  line,  whatever  the  weather,  until  they  meet  at  the  point  of  dis- 
location, which  is  immediately  repaired.  These  datiee,  in  addition, 
to  the  obligation  of  being  present  at  theiiiatrnmentfor  theparpose- 

of  testing  at  fixed  hours  between  snnrise  and  sunset,  render  the  lot 
of  the  Enorlisli  tt'U'srriiphist  in  Persia,  oven  thoui^h  personal  danger 
need  not  now  be  feared,  by  no  means  a  bed  of  roses.  His  service 
is  for  thirty  years,  at  the  end  of  which  time  he  retires  upon  & 
pension  equivalent  to  half-pay. 

From  these  details,  which,  thoagh  to  some  extent  technical,  are 
not  deficient  in  interest,*  I  tnm  to  an  examination  of  the  effect 
Influence  produccd  ttpon,  and  in,  Persia  itself  by  the 

telegraphic  system  and  establishment  that  I  have  de* 
scribed.  This  effect  has  been  fourfold,  and  from  whichever 
point  of  view  we  regard  its  operation',  the  inflnencc  of  the  telegraph 
has  been  enormous.  I  ani  disposed  to  attribute  to  it,  more  than 
to  any  other  cause  or  agency,  the  change  that  has  passed  over 
Persia  during  the  last  thirty  years,  and  the  results  of  which  I  have 
chronicled  in  these  volumes.  To  begin  with,  the  telegraph  for  the 
first  time  bronght  Persia  into  contact  with  Europe,  wiiih  the  result 
of  making  her  a  member  of  the  comity  of  nations.  Enrope  learned 
to  be  interested  in  the  distant  country  of  which  hitherto  she  knew 
little  beyond  the  fact  that  it  was  the  degenerate  heir  of  the  glories 
of  Cyrus  nn<]  Darins.  IV-rsia,  on  the  other  hand,  became  acquaiiitod 
with  Eui-opeaii  constitutions^  customs,  and  standards,  and  whilst 
retaining  an  unshaken  belief  in  her  own  ineffable  superiority, 
discerned  both  the  charm  of  novelty  and  the  force  of  example 
in  her  new  discovery,  whose  superficial  characteristics  she 
proceeded  with  imitative  fiidlity  to  absorb.  Bat  for  the  electric 
1  graph  she  wonld  have  lingered  drowsily  on,  plunged 
I  in  the  self-satisfied  stupor  from  which  how  many  an  Oriental 
kingdom  and  khanate  has  only  been  aroused  to  find  itself  upon  the 
[brink  of  doom,  and  would  have  rotted  slowlv  awav  untii  tiie 
I  Muscovite  trumpet  rang  its  final  summons  in  her  ear,  and  Europe 
was  invited  as  a  spectator  to  the  funeral  feast.  Whatever  of  civili- 
sation, or  reform,  or  regeneration  has  been  introduced  into  Persia 

'  For  the  biatoiy  of  tbc  introdnction  of  the  telegrapli  into  Penis,  vide  Sir  F. 
Goldimid,  Telegraph  and  JWhvI,  1S74  $  Btpcrt  0/  ParKanuntaty  CammitUt  m 

Ka$t  India  (Xmmimicatiinm,  I8r»r» ;  and  papers  by  J.  K.  Preeco  in  Journal  of  the 
iiocUt!/  of  Trf.  Enffiimtt  1879;  and  Sir  R.  M.  Smith  in  Seom$h  GeofmpkM 
Moff.,  January  It^SU. 
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in  the  ]}\<t  qnni'tpr  of  a  century,  and  has  been  traced  in  tlip'^o  P'^^^^j 
may  mdirectiy  be  attributed  to  the  influence  of  the  tt3lcgiaph.  I 
doubt  if  otherwise  the  Shah  would  ever  have  journeyed  to  Europe, 
or  ha^e  heard  himself  toasted  by  kings  and  emperors,  and  cheered 
hy  the  gamins  of  Paris  and  Loudon.  From  1804,  in  fact,  may  hb 
dated  the  appearance  of  Persia  as  a  recognised  figure  upon  the 
international  stage. 

Secondly — and  this  consequence  has  been  scarcely  less 
mouicntous  or  considerable  than  the  Hrnt — to  the  introduction  of 
CoDHolida-  electric  telegraph  into  I'rrsiu,  iollowed  as  it  has  been 
ro*'ar'  by  the  spread  of  subsidiary  lines  throughout  the  country, 
•aOiorifey  must  be  attributed,  even  more  than  to  the  personal 
character  of  the  sovereign  or  the  altered  spirit  of  the  times,  that ; 
consolidation  of  the  royal  authority  which  has  made  Masr^-Din  \ 
Shah  the  most  powerful  monarch  of  Persia  since  Nadir  Shah.  ) 
With  a  few  rare  exceptions,  the  licensed  independence  of  the  great 
border  chieftains  is  at  an  end.  Their  capitals  are  connected  by 
telegraph  witli  '^IVheran,  ami  the  Shah  has  a  pn'ililpction  for  placing 
himself  at  the  otlier  end  of  the  wire.  Such  a  phenomenon,  lor 
instance,  as  occurred  upon  the  accession  of  Mohammed  Shah  in 
1834,  when  at  least  three  candidates  for  the  throne  were  in  the 
field  at  the  same  time,  though  ignorant  of  each  others  movements, 
is  no  longer  possible.  News  of  the  smallest  outbreak  in  any  out- 
lying province  is  now  sped  along  the  wires  to  the  capital ;  and  long 
before  sedition  or  mutiny  has  attained  a  head,  troops  are  in  motion, 
and  the  mere  iMimour  of  artillery  has  probably  shattered  liie  designs 
of  the  woiiUl-be  rebel.  The  telegraph  has  also  very  much  impaired 
the  administrative  iiulependeiu  e  of  provincial  «rovernor8,  fur,  whilst 
it  renders  them  liable  to  constant  supervision  from  Teheran,  it  also 
enables  them  to  refer  any  critical  fpK  stion  for  decision  to  the 
Central  Government,  -a  resort  of  which  local  functionaries  freely 
avail  themselves  when  pursuing  the  customary  Persian  tactics  of , 
procrastination  or  obstruction.  Not  the  leasts  therefore,  among  the 
indirect  services  rendered  by  England  to  the  reigning  Shah  has 
been  that  gift  by  which  he  has  been  enabled  to  collect  his  aimiial 
revenue  with  a  precision  vers  weleonie  tr»  his  economical  instincts, 
to  suppress  local  disorder  or  Irontier  turbulence,  and,  within  tho 
contracted  limits  of  the  modem  Persian  kingdom,  to  find  himself 
everywhere  acknowledged  supreme. 

Thirdly  must  be  ranked  the  friendly  relations  that  have  been  / 
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developed  by  the  social  and  official  contact  of  nearly  thirty  years 
I  between  Persians  and  Englishmen.    Scattered  thronghoat  the 

Friendly    ooontiy,  where  they  are  brougbt  into  frequent  connect  ion 
rd«tions     witli  all  classes  of  the  people,  from  a  governor  passing 
along  the  liiglnvay  to  his  official  post  to  the  peasants  of  the  neit^li- 
bouring  villages  ;  constantly  riding  to  and  fro  along  the  iuies  ;  pos- 
sessed sometimeB  of  a  little  medical  knowledge,  and  willing  to  dis- 
pense a  modest  charity  ;  above  all,  absolutely  superior  to  bribes,  the 
English  telegraph  officers  in  Persia  may  beconsidered  mainly  respon- 
sible for  the  high  estimate  in  which  English  character  and  honour  are 
held  in  that  country.    They  are  often  made  the  unofficial  arbiters 
of  local  disputes;  the  yictims  of  injury  or  oppression  fly  to  the 
telegraph  office  as  a  sort  of  hat(f,  or  sanctuary,  where  they  are 
free  from  pursuit ;  and  in  the  great  towns  the  officers  of  higher 
rank  are  the  friends,  and  sometiuies  ihe  advisers,  (»f  goveniors  and 
princes.    Tf  we  contrast  this  state  of  ailairs  with  the  conditions 
under  which  the  first  engineers  and  sappers  entered  the  country,  in 
the  face  of  daily  obstruction,  insult,  and  danger,  we  can  arriye 
at  some  appreciation  of  the  good  work  that  hss  been  done. 
Jealousy  hss  been  succeeded  by  confidence,  and  enmity  has 
given  way  to  friendly  intercourse.    Lastly,  among  the  benefits  that 
have  acrnied  to  l*ersia  from  the  presence  of  the  British  telegraph 
staff  upon  iis  soil,  has  been  the  local  knowledge  acquired  by  English 
officers  in  this  service,  and  subsequently  utilised  by  the  Persian 
Government  in  the  settlement  of  disputes  affecting  the  region  con- 
cerned.   It  was,  for  instance,  the  knowledge  of  Mekran  gained  by 
General  Goldsmid  while  laying  the  land  wire  from  Kurrachi  to 
Jask,  that  enabled  him  to  act  as  arbiter  in  1871  in  the  boundm-y 
dispute  between  Persia  and  Beluchistan,  and  to  suggest  and 
demarcate  a  new  frontier  for  those  countries. 

Nevertheless,  prodigious  though  the  effects  of  the  Indo- 
ifiUropean  I'elegraph  have  beeu  in  Persia,  and  honourable  as  is 
Suggested  repu ration  which  its  officers  have  acquired,  1  am 
emfiiny-  mysclf  astouished  that  a  more  ample  use  has  not  been 
telegraph  made  by  the  British  Government  of  the  local  influence 
ofliciais  knowledge  of  these  men.   Had  they  been  RussiaDS 

each  one  of  them  would  have  been  an  nnaecredited  but  indnstrions 
agent  for  the  country  of  his  birth.  I  am  not  suggesting  that  any 
such  spirit  of  irresponsible  activity  should  be  encouragtnl  or  even 
allowed ;  but,  looking  back  upon  the  policy  that  has  hitherto  beeu 
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adopted «  I  cannot  but  reijfard  it  as  unfortunate  that  over  a  period 
•covering  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  so  little  advantage  has 
-been  taken  of  the  fortuitous  presence  on  the  spot  of  so  splendid  a 
•band  of  pioneers.    No  effort,  or  bat  the  scantiest  effort,  has  been 
made  by  the  British  (jovemment  to  utilise  their  knowledge,  their 
aervices,  or  their  possible  influence.   In  one  or  two  cases  con- 
•Bpicuons  local  authority  has  caused  a  telegraph  official  to  be 
•entrusted  with  political  duties  ;  but  these  cases  can  be  counted 
upon  the  fing^ers  of  one  liand.    lliis  was  mainly  attributable  in 
the  past  to  a  loiio"-^tauding  jealousy  between  the  British  Tjegation 
^t  Teheran  and  the  Telegraph  Department,  wlio  worked  in  haughty 
independence  of  each  other  and  resented  anything  like  common 
action.  The  Department  was,  indeed,  a  sort  of  vmperium  in  impeno^ 
and  conducted  negotiations  with  local  governors,  &c.,  on  its  own 
account,  neither  receiving  nor  soliciting  diplomatic  assistance. 
Bat  now  that  these  foolish  jealoasies  have  ceased  to  exist,  it  is 
worth  while  considering  whether  such  of  these  otlicials  as  are 
xjompetent  miglit  not  be  encouraged  to  extend  their  knowledge  of 
the  country  by  travel  and  sui  veyt? — an  object  for  which  engint'ci*s 
and  s»af)j)ei*s  were  presumably  originally  selected  for  the  serA  ice — 
and  whether  their  superior  officers,  who  are  frequently  the  tirst 
authorities  upon  the  districts  with  which  they  are  familiar,  might 
not  be  put  en  rapport  with  the  Grovemment,  and  permitted  to  use 
their  influence,  which  is  often  considerable,  in  the  facilitation  of 
the  work  of  progress  in  Persia  which  England  is  now  seriously 
tiiking  in  haiid.    How  great  tlie  weight  ol"  ])eisonal  inlhicnce  with 
such  a  people  may  be  was  recognised  by  nf)ne  more  clearly  than 
^^ir  J.  Malcolm  in  the  opening  yeai-s  of  this  century.    1  he  wise 
words  with  which  he  admonished  his  suite,  then  for  the  tirst  time 
entering  Persia,  may  still  be  borne  in  mind :  '  In  the  absence  of 
books  the  Persians  will  peruse  us,  and  from  what  they  see  and 
hear,  form  their  opinion  of  our  country.    Let  us  take  care,  there- 
fore, that  nothing  is  found  in  the  page  but  what  is  (bund  in 
England,  and  believe  me  that  with  such  a  people  more  depends 
upon  personal  impressions  than  upon  trt  ain  s.'    I  am  not  unaware 
that  there  is  another  side  to  the  case.    The  niaxiui  Xc  ^idor  "ilnc 
a'q>idam  will  be  quoted,  and  it  may  be  said  that  telegraph  oiticials, 
if  the  recipients  of  even  a  tacit  commission,  will  give  themselves 
great  airs,  will  neglect  their  duties,  and  will  report  mere  gossip 
to  Teheran ;  that  if  attached  to  the  Legation  they  will  involve  the 
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British  Goyemment  in  disagreeable  responsibilities,  and  that  iT 

not  attached  they  will  decline  to  obey  the  .Minister's  orders.  Tliere 
is  much  force  in  these  objections,  particularly  if  applied  to  any- 
thing like  a  wholesale  or  indiscriminate  scheme  of  employment. 
But  iu  cases  of  approved  merit,  I  conceive  that  they  do  not  hold 
good  ;  nor  should  they  discourage  that  exploraticm  to  which  1 
believe  that  many  a  telegraphist  would  gladly  devote  his  holidays 
were  there  any  chance  of  receiving  either  the  encouragement  or 
the  thanks  of  Government.'  Within  a  few  miles  of  some  of  the 
telegraph  lines  the  conntry  is  still  unexplored  and  almost 
unknown,  altliougli  colonies  of  the  most  adventurous  race  in  the 
globe  liave  been  planted  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  in  the 
neighbourhood. 

Such,  then,  has  been  the  history  of  British  relations  with 
Persia  in  this  century,  as  condncted  respectively  by  the  statesman^ 
Work  for  Boldier,  the  merchant,  and  the  civil  engineer.  The 
the  states-  second  and  the  fourth  of  these  have,  for  the  time 
the"inrr-  being,  finished  their  work.  The  future  is  in  the  hands 
of  the  first  and  the  third.  The  statesman  must  at  the 
same  time  avoid  the  shameful  folly  of  indifference,  and  yet,  ac- 
cording to  my  judgment,  must  liold  aloof  from  the  rupee  {)olicy 
Malcolm  and  his  immediate  successors,  who,  where  they  thought 
attach,  did  but  degratle.  His  policy  in  the  fhture  IB 
guidnnce  of  I\  rsi:i  ftloi|g  the  pftthway  of  material  expansion  and 
internal  retbrm.  Backed  by  him,  and  profiting  by  the  o^ienings 
wTiTeTi  Tt  [sT^'^'  ^'^>jprt  "iiT  flipitrmfiry  to  spmre,  the  function  of 
the  merchant  is  to  supply  Persia  with  that  which  she  needs.jand 
bv  comrru'rcial  channelsto  winher  to^vmpathv  with  Eumpe  and 


with  civilisation.  Tn  the  matter  otiiTDnrl — i  egg5neiatiuTT7""iris 
Idithcuit,  it  not  Inij)ossible,  for  foreigners,  save  by  the  force  of 
('xample,  to  interfere ;  and  if  Persia  prefers  to  remain  buried  in 
[moral  and  intellectual  torpor,  there  exist  no  ^  ^i»^Iy 

combating  her  rescflnt'^^r  Bnt  in  the  enterprise  of  mstttMB 
and  industrial  development  is  to  be  found  a  vast  and,  as  yet,  almost 

•  The  only  instances  known  to  m<- <if  such  performance  in  the  past  are  the 
journey  of  J.  R.  rrcece  from  Shiraz  to  Jiuik,  publisheii  io  the  HuppitrmriU art/  Pro- 
ccedingi  of  the  JiM.S.,  18^6,  and  E.  A.  Flojer's  exploration  of  Belncbistan,  tli» 
tale  of  which  ia  told  in  Vnexplorml  MuekitUm*  At  the  present  time  the  Tele- 
graph  signallers  and  clerks  are  barely  able  to  leave  their  offices  at  all,  inasmnch  as- 
thej  are  required  to  test  flyc  times  a  day,  at  t  lie  hows  of  C,  10, 2,  S,  and  9,  ia  order 
to  see  that  through  commnnication  is  unbroken. 
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uutilled  field,  whose  features  give  promise  of  abundant  return, 
and  in  which  nuccessM  experiments  have  already  been  made.  Tf 

ninrftl  prnprrftga  i«  not  yet  tO  be  expected  from  the  people  thcin^ 
selves,  material  progress,  mstitnteq  oy  others,  may  facilitate  ij^ 
advent,  and  Persia  may  eventually  be  cumiH-lled  to  take  nn  int,f>rpj;t. 
in  lierselt'  l)y  observing  the  interest  which  others  t^ike  in  her. 

If,  then,  1  were  asked  wliat  is  the  |>olicy  (»f  (Treat  Britain 
towards  Persia,  I  should  answer  in  the  following  terms.  It  is 
Policy  of  now,  nor  at  any  time  in  this  century  has  it  been,  one 
great^  of  territorial  cupidity.  England  does  not  covet  one 
square  foot  of  Persian  soil.  The  eighth  and  tenth 
Commandments  stand  in  no  danger  of  being  violated  by  as.  In 
the  war  of  1 856-7  British  forces  captured,  and.  for  a  short  time, 
lield  lM)tli  Hushire  and  Kharak  IsUmd,  in  the  (iult",  and  Moham- 
nierali  and  Aliwaz  on  the  Karun.  It  would  liave  been  easy  to 
establish  a  permanent  loot-hold  in  the  Gulf,  and  to  have  settled 
the  Karun  question  for  all  time  by  retaining  these  positions. 
In  the  absence  of  any  reason  rendering  such  a  step  compulsory^ 
we  gave  them  up.  The  Persians  themselves,  who  had  foliy  ex- 
pected at  least  to  lose  Bushire,  were  bewildered  at  our  clemency, 
and  have  come  in  time  to  believe  that  they  ousted  us  by  superior 
force.  But  the  action  remains  an  indisputable  evidence  of  pacific 
purpose,  and  may  appositely  be  contrasted  with  the  Russian  tactics 
at  Ashurada  in  the  North.  Of  the  true  character  of  British  policy 
towanls  Persia  a  better  description  cannot  be  supplied  than  that 
which  was  g^ven  by  Lord  Salisbury  in  his  speech  at  the  Guildhall 
banquet  to  the  Shah  in  July  1889 : — 

We  watch'with  intense  interest  and  sympathy  the  policy  whiofa  His 
Majesty  has  inaugurated  in  Persia.  We  wish  for  it  the  greatest  possible 

development.  We  wish  the  highest  possible  st.-ige  of  prosperity  for  him- 
self and  his  people.  We  hope  that  those  communications  with  the  outer 
world  which  are  the  condition  of  prosperity  in  this  age  will  increase 
and  multiply  in  his  country  :  and  we  desire  ;d)0veall  thin^js  that  Persia 
shall  not  only  be  prosjuTOUs,  but  be  stroii<,' — strong  in  Iut  resources, 
strong  in  her  preparations,  strong  in  lu-i- alliances— in  nnler  that  she 
may  pursue  the  j)caceful  patli  on  which  she  has  ent«Te<l  in  security  and 
tranquillity.  And  we  entreat  our  illustrious  ;^uest  to  believe  that  in 
seeking  this  connnercial  as  well  as  political  friendship  \vv  are  asking 
for  no  exclusive  priviieLfcs  for  ourselves.  .  .  .  We  are  urging  upon 
him  no  friendship  with  us  tliat  shall  end  in  any  of  the  exploits 
or  desires  of  aggression  or  of  war.    All  that  we  desire  are  those 
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actjuisitions  which  are  urhievt'd  by  industry  and  by  enterprise,  aji<l 
hich  cany  a  common  reward,  not  to  one  nation,  but  to  all  natiou^  <»£ 
e  world. 

In  other  words,  the  development  of  the  industrial  and  material 
resources  of  Persia,  the  extension  of  her  commerce,  the  Trutiii- 
tenance  of  her  int^jrritv,  the  rehabilitation  ot  her  strcn<rth — these, 
under  tlie  pressure  and  biKtlio  aid  of  a  friendly  alliance,  are  the 
objects  of  British  policy.  Lli^e  time  for  an  offensive  and  defensive 
alliance  has  passeSTj  Early  in  this  century  £iiglaad  might,  with 
less  risk  and  with  possible  advantage,  have  taken  snch  a  atep. 
But  the  opportunity  vanished  with  the  events  that  led  up  to 
Turkomanohai,  and  with  the  drying  of  the  ink  that  installed 
Russia  in  a  position  of  permanent  supeiiority  on  the  north.  Any 
such  eiiirasroment  now  might  implicate  us  in  warfare  at  a  tre- 
iiiemlouh  tlL.staiice  iVdm  our  base,  with  everv  disadvantaije  of 
position  and  resource,  and  against  au  enemy  long  and  fimiiy 
entrenched.    The  last  time  that  such  a  contingency  might  have 
been  discussed  was  during  the  Crimean  war,  when  Persia  was 
quite  willing  to  throw  in  her  lot  with  Great  Britain  on  condition 
of  the  restitution  and  guarantee  of  her  lost  provinces.^  Bat 
h  jeu  ne  valait  pas  la  chandelle  then,  and  still  less  can  it  do  so 
now.    We  can  undertake  no  res|X)nsibility  for  provinces  which 
Persia  has  been  so  weak  jis  to  lose,  and  which  she  is  no  lonj^er 
strong  enough  to  keep  ;  for  the  bargain  would  be  a  one-sided  one, 
and  the  reciprocal  advantage  to  ourselves  would  be  small.  But 
by  dint  of  a  friendly  alliance,  by  the  exercise  of  prudent  advice, 
by  encouragement  of  the  flow  of  capital  eastwards,  and  by  its 
application  to  purposes  of  ascertained  stability,  having  for  their 
object  the  re*-invigoration  of  the  country,  we  can  help  to  place  her 
in  a  position  which  may  render  the  hostile  schemes  of  her  neigh- 
bours, if  not  impossible,  at  least  precarious. 

Alx>ve  all  wc  may  make  it  certain  that,  whatev*^r  destiny  befall 
her  in  the  north,  in  regions  beyond  the  sphere  of  our  possible 
interference,  Persia  shall  retain  inviolatt)  the  centre  and  south, 
and  be  able  to  say  to  an  invader,  ^  Thus  far  and  no  further.'  British 
ascendency,  commercial  and  political « in  the  southern  zone,  which  I 

'  In  the  absence  of  any  slirn  from  Enj^dand,  it  i-^  said  that  Persia  was  lirihe«i 
by  Kussia  during  the  Criuieiin  War  to  place  an  army -corps  on  the  Turkish  frontier. 
In  1877,  again  at  the  request  of  Ilussia,  Pcridan  troop*  were  ooncentrat^d  at  Khoi, 
JSohab,  and  M obammemli. 
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liuve  more  than  once  described,  is  the  only  means  by  wliich  tlii» 
aim  call  be  secured.  A  line  can  be  drawn  across  Persia  from  8ei6tai>  f 
British  estity  vid  Kennan  and  Yezd,  to  Isfahan,  and  pro-- 

txHc^dmcy  longed  westward  to  Bnrujird,  Uamadan,  and  Kermanshah,! 
c«ntre  and  south  of  which  no  hostile  political  influence  should 


tolerated.   Within  those  limits  England  asks  for  no  ex- 
clusive privileges,  exercises  no  dictation,  and  employs  no  threats. 
She  will  not  require  to  iuu\  e  a  soldier ;  she  need  never  fire  a  gun. 
( M'ok  Tepes  and  Paujdt^h'^  liave  never  been  to  our  t^i.ste ;  an< 
any  future  triumphs  that  we  may  gain  in  Persia  will  be  wonj 
not  by  powder  and  shot,  not  by  bluster  or  bullying,  not  even, 
as  the  '  Novoe  Vremya '  seems  to  think,  by  bribes ;  but  by  the] 
amicable  stress  of  common  interests,  working  in  the  direction  of] 
industrial  development  and  domestic  reform. 

If  it  be  asked  whether  the  omens  are  propitious  for  such  a 
policy,  an  affirmative  answer  can,  I  think,  unhesitatingly  be 
„     ,  .     returned.     Natural  inclinations  miirht  be  expected  to- 

Bnti>«li  III-  ' 
fluencoat,    impel  tho  Persians  towards  a  British  alliance;  but, 

remembering  the  extent  to  which  they  are  a  prey  U> 
their  fears,  and  the  manner  in  which  those  apprehensions  are- 
habitualiy  played  upon  by  adversaries  in  a  superior  position,  I  own 
I  have  been  surprised  to  find  British  influence  so  powerful  at 
Teheran  as  I  take  it  to  be.  But  a  short  time  ago  this  claim  could 
not  have  been  made  with  any  sccnpnlous  regard  for  truth.  For 
more  tlian  thirty  years  Great  Hritaio  lias  pursued  a  policy  towards 
IVrsia  wliich,  under  the  familiar  disguise  of  masterly  non- 
intei'ference,  has  assumed  the  dimensions  of  unpardonable  neglect. 
As  the  Grand  Vizier  said  to  me,  '  A  little  more,  and  British  in- 
fluence would  have  been  dead  in  Persia.'  That  this  fatality  did 
not  occur,  and  that  so  notable  a  revival  has  taken  place,  is  to  be 
attributed  in  part  to  the  tactical  blunders  of  our  rivals,  in  part  to 
a  juster  estimate  of  British  policy  by  the  Persians  themselves, 
but  in  a  higher  degree  to  the  remarkable  energy  and  wholesom©^ 
influence  of  the  late  British  Minister  in  Persia,  8ir  11.  Drum— 
niond  A\^)ltl'.  The  value  of  his  ser\'ices  and  the  effect  ])rodueed 
by  his  inexhaustible  activity  could,  perhaps,  be  judged  bett*?r  from 
the  frantic  outcry  of  the  Kussian  press  than  from  the  interested 
encomiums  of  a  countryman,  and  1  will,  therefore,  do  no  more 
than  recall  to  my  readers  the  weekly  delirium  of  the  scribes  of 
St.  Petersburg  and  Moscow.   Personally,  I  believe  the  impression 
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to  be  gaining  groand  in  Persia  that  British  connaels  are  framed, 
not  with  a  purely  selfish  object,  but  with  an  honest  desire  for  the 
country  8  gain.   The  Shah  has  given  practical  evidence  of  his 

sympathies  in  the  concessions  with  regard  to  the  Karun  ri\  er, 
and  the  Imperial  Rank.     His  recognition  of  the  commercial 
as|»«M!t  of  KriL'lish  inQuence  was  shown  by  the  interest  with 
which   he  scrutinised  the  operations  and  productions  of  our 
nianufacturing  industries  when  on  his  tour  in  the  summer  of 
1889  through  the  smoky  capitals  of  the  Midlands  and  tlie 
North.    With  the  bulk  of  his  subjects  I  believe  that  tiie  English 
are  personally  popular,  except  when  they  adopt  the  farow-beatiii^ 
tone,  a  line  of  conduct  which  is  in  the  last  degree  abhorrent  to  a 
people  who  pride  themselves  on  civility  of  deportment,  and  ])o.ssess 
a  natural  dignity.    To  the  (piestion  pro|K)uiided  by  myself  in  iiiv 
opening  chapter  as  to  the  impression  produced  in  Persia  by  the 
gireat  reception  given  to  the  8h&h  in  England,  the  reply  may  be 
made  that  in  the  absence  of  newspapei-s  or  means  of  transmittingr 
foreign  intelligence,  the  nmjority  of  his  people  axe  piobably 
ignorant  of  it  altogether ;  t.hi^f;  fh^  miiMi-  "Hieials^  ^\  ]in  in  ]\-f^I;i 

are  ainon<>-  tlie  mosti  ^nr^i^i^Mi  imti  intJ^Wntrif  of  fKr^-[|][]i,.;n  ra.pp>  . 
"wouBrte  disposed  to  reL'ard  it  as  a  sym])toni  of  British  weakness 
and  of  the  transcendaiu  importance  of  their  own  sovereign  ;  but 
that  the  higher  ranks  of  society,  the  ^linisters  and  nir  n  ot'  iuliuence. 
whose  opiniiui  alone  is  worth  considering,  were  much  and  favourably 
impressed  both  by  the  tokens  of  friendly  feeling  and  by  the 
evidences  of  national  strength.  The  greater  the  interoooree 
between  the  two  peoples  becomes  and  the  wider  the  interchange 
of  mutual  amenities,  whether  of  commerce  or  society,  of  good* 
fellowship  or  business,  the  speedier  will  be  the  recognition  of 
common  interests,  and  the  arrival  of  the  moment  when  Persia  shall 
look  upon  Great  Britain  as  her  most  natural  ally,  and  Great  Britain 
upon  Persia  as  her  willing  friend. 

Whilst  to  my  surprise  and  satisfaction  I  discovered  the  exist- 
ence of  so  powerful  a  British  influence  in  Persia,  I  found  the 
Bunan  Control  exercised  by  Russia,  in  spite  of  her  tremendous 
inflnraoe  physical  superiority,  to  be  by  no  means  so  grreat  as  I  had 
been  led  to  believe.  I  found  that  Persian  ministers  declined  to  be 
browbeaten  by  Russian  ministers ;  that  Russian  diplomacy  was  hy 
no  means  uniformly  successful;  and  that  the  Shah,  if  properly 
backed  up,  could  even  return  a  decided  No  to  his  very  good  friend 
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the  ( 'zar.  I  am  quite  unable,  therefore,  to  agree  either  with  the 
•estimate  of  the  Frenchman,  M.  OraoUe,  when  he  said  that 

The  8hab  is  only  the  viceroy  of  a  Russian  Provinoe.   The  real 
-sovereign  is  not  he  who  lives  in  the  Ark,  bat  the  diplomatist  in  the 
mean  palace  in  the  comer  of  the  Ark  near  the  bazaar  (Le.  the  Russian  • 
Minister).  1 

Or  with  the  remark  of  my  own  country raan,  Dr.  Wills,  that 

Oar  inflaenoe  in  Persia,  thanks  to  ourselves,  is  next  to  nothing. 
There  are  few  resident  British  subjects  who  are  really  Englishmen* 
England  to  the  Persian  is  a  mere  phrase,  Russia  a  power— a  power  to 
bow  down  to  and  to  fear.  Rasnan  subjects  are  protected.  English 
ones  take  their  chance  as  a  rule.  .  .  .  The  i^ussian  drill-sei^geant  and 
Russian  influence  are  paramount ;  while  England,  her  inflaence  gone 
and  her  trade  a  shadow,  has  fallen  into  contempt' 

I  do  not  know  at  what  predse  epoch  these  words  were  penned ; 

but  I  cannot  conceive  a  more  misleading  description  of  the  present 
situation. 

Apart  from  the  actual  estinmtion  in  which  Eu*rland  and  Eng- 
lishmen are  held  in  Persia,  and  which  dates  from  the  days  of  Fath 
British  Shah,  and  has  been  fortified  by  many  friendly  acts, 

Souther  instance,  the  large  British  contribution  towards 

Penw  the  Persian  famine  fund  in  1871-2,  the  position  occupied 
.by  Grreat  Britain  in  the  south  is  such  as  to  enable  her  to  pnrsne 
the  above  indicated  policy  of  ascendency  in  the  centre  and  southern 
regions  of  Persia  with  every  hope  of  pt'iniaucnt  success.  Her 
naval  power  m  tlio  Mediterranean,  Iht  hold  of  a  jHissihlf  base  in 
Cyprus,  her  practical  command  of  the  Suez  Canal,  her  possessioii  r  f 
Bombay  and  Kurrachi,  and  her  undisputed  supremacy  in  the 
Persian  Gulf,  are  conditions  of  prelim  inar}'  advantage.  Her  con- 
trol of  the  markets  of  the  entire  Persian  littoral  from  Gwetter  to 
Mohammerah,  and  of  the  inland  towns  and  cities  as  far  north  as 
Isfahan,  is  a  second  and  not  less  valuable  guarantee.  But  more 
potent  than  either  is  the  feeling  that  prevails  throughout  Southern 
Persia,  from  the  Persian  Beluchis  on  the  east  to  the  I'  ll  htiari 
Lurs  on  the  west,  that  the  power  to  which  they  must  luuk  alike 
for  the  vindication  of  their  manhood  and  the  maintenance  of  their 
freedom  is  Great  Britain.  .1  could  give  many  in^tnTices  of  tlils 
phenomenon  that  have  coinTundtM'  my  own  notice.^  While  Persia 

>  Ze  Caneam  et  la  Pwvt  p.  333. 

*  Tn  tk0  Lamd    ike  Urn  and  tkB  Sttth  PP«  176, 138. 
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has  been  pxtendin^  a  forcible  and  unwelcome  sway  over  the  Beluchi 

tribesmen  on  ln-r  eastern  Ijoriler,  many  are  the  petitions  for  pro- 
tection that  have  pouivd  in  upon  the  British  Resident  at  Bushiro. 
There  is.  not  a  traveller  in  the  intervening  regions  of  Kemian, 
Laristnn,  and  Fars  who  has  not  recorded  similar  and  unsolicited 
appeals ;  whilst  in  the  w«»st  there  is  no  prospect  to  which 
Bakhtiari  chieftains,  bullied  and  maltreated  bj  the  Persian 
Government^  and  Arab  eiheildis,  who  have  never  professed  more 
than  a  lip  loyalty  to  the  Shah,  look  forward  more  keenly  than  that 
of  at  once  retaining  and  vindicating  their  independent  nationality 
under  the  a^gis  of  (ireat  Britain.  If  Russian  advance  has  some- 
times been  solicited  by  the  craven  populations  of  Khorasan,  a  not 
\em  genuine  and  a  iiiorc  creditable  '  Coiiie  over  and  help  us  *  has 
sounded  in  the  ears  of  England  from  the  warlike  tribes  of  Southern 
Iran,  And  yet,  well  assured  as  is  the  British  position  in  Soathem 
Persia,  and  essential  though  it  be  that  it  should  never  be  dispated, 
I  have  positively  encountered  the  argument  that  Russia  should  be 
suffered  to  come  down  to  the  Gulf,  in  order  to  provide  ourselves 
with  a  point  of  attack.  Never  previously  had  I  heard  of  the 
generalship  which  could  admit  the  enemy  to  a  secure  lodgment  on 
the  glacis  of  a  fort,  in  order  to  have  the  luxury  of  marching  out  to 
attack  him. 

There  is  one  condition  intimately  connected  with  the  niainten-' 
ance  of  British  prestige  in  Persia,  about  which  a  marked  diiferenoe 
Qnefttinnof  of  opiuiou  prsvails  even  among  those  who  know,  viz.  the 
lioJesu-  P^^^9onneil  and  affiliation  of  the  British  Legation  at 
biishment  Teheran,  There  are  some  who  support  the  present 
system,  under  which,  although  a  large  part  of  the  ex|>enses  of  the 
establishment  are  home  by  India,  both  the  Minister  and  his  staff 
are  appriiiif,  (1  l)y,  and  arc  subordinate  to,  the  i'oreign  Office  in 
London.  'I here  are  others  who  contend  that  Persia,  falling  within 
the  Ccitegor}-  of  Oriental  nations,  and  her  politics  standing  in  a  par- 
ticular relationship  to  those  of  India,  the  entire  charge  should  b» 
cast  upon  the  Indian  Exchequer,  with  the  corollary  of  making  the 
permmtd  and  establishment  entirely  or  mainly  Indian  in  compo- 
sition and  qualification.  History  affords  illustrations  of  either 
status  from  the  time  when,  at  the  beginning  of  this  centun,*.  the 
I'Jast  India  Conipjiny  and  the  Home  Government  quarrelled  m 
Sf'riouslx  al»out  Persia,  that  tlicir  rival  amlmssadors.  Sir.  J.Malcolm 
and  Sir  Harford  Jones,  were  both  on  Persian  soil  at  the  same 
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moment,  dowii  to  ISGO9  when  Sir  H.  Rawlinson  resigned  his  post 
as  Minister  at  Teheran  upon  the  final  restoratioa  of  that  office  to 
the  department  at  Whitehall.  Tbrooghoot  the  centniy,  indeed, 
fSnglifih  statesmanship  has  been  quite  unable  to  make  np  its  mind 
as  to  which  was  the  better  solution,  and  has  chopped  and  changed 
abont  in  this  respect  quite  as  irrationally  as  in  almost  every  other 
branch  of  Persian  pulitics.  The  Knst  India  Company,  as  I  have 
said,  were  first  in  the  field ;  but  they  were  soon  ousted  by  the 
Crown.  In  1823,  however,  Anglo-I'ersian  relations  were  resitored 
to  the  Indian  Government,  and  an  envoy  ot"  the  Governor-General 
took  the  place  of  a  Plenipotentiarv  of  the  Sovereign.  In  1831, 
tlie  process  was  again  reversed.  The  see-saw  continued  until 
18od,  when,  upon  the  government  of  the  East  India  Company  being 
transferred  to  the  Crown,  the  Teheran  establishment  was  placed 
under  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India,  although  the  post  of  minis- 
tor  remained  a  Grown  appointineut.  In  the  following  year  the 
Teheran  I.e<^ation  was  re^itured  to  the  Foreign  OtHce,  under  whose 
charge  it  has  remained  ever  since.  The  question  of  a  change  has 
been  frequently  mooted;  and  the  House  of  Commons  Committee, 
appointed  to  inquire  into  the  constitution  of  the  Diplomatic  and 
Consular  Services  in  1870,  reported  as  follows: — 

That,  while  they  liave  received  conflicting^  evidence  of  the  highest 
authority,  on  either  side  of  the  question,  your  Committee  on  the  whulr 
incliiie  to  the  o}>ini(>n  that  the  Persian  Mission  shouKi  be  placed  under 
the  authority  of  the  ^Secretary  of  .State  for  India  ;  but  that  if  the 
n  .spoTisible  advisers  of  the  Crown  decide  that  such  a  change  is  not  for 
th»'  public  interest,  your  Couiinitiee  recommend  that  the  nienilK?rs  of 
tlie  Persian  Mission  generally  should  he  selected  by  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  Foreign  Affairs  from  Her  iSlajesty's  Indian  Service,  and  that 
the  present  charge  of  12,000/.  a  year  on  the  Indian  Revenues  for  the 
expense  of  such  Mission  should  be  diminished,  so  aa  to  throw  a  larger 
proportion  of  the  expense  upon  Imperial  revenues.* 

Nevertheless  this  recommendation  has  never  been  acted  npon, 

The  Teheran  Legation  retains  its  English,  or  rather  Euroi)ean. 
complexion  and  the  12,00o/.  are  still  drawn  from  the  Indian 
Exchequer.  There  is  undoubtedly  a  s-'ood  deal  to  be  said  on  either 
side  of  the  question.  It  seems  fair  that  India,  paying  so  large  a 
contribation,  should  be  alloweil  a  somewhat  larger  control,  the 
more  so  as  the  remaining  Anglo-Persian  eatablishments  at  fiushire 

*  Vide  Sir  fi.  BawlinaoD,  England  and  Swtia  in  the  Etut,  pp.  98, 289. 
VOL.  II.  S  S 
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anci  Meshed  and  the  adjoining  Residency  at  Baghdad  are  Indian, 

botli  ill  appoint  11) ent  and  \)ny :  ^  as  the  Telegraph  Department  in 
IV-rsia  is  subordinate  to  tiie  liitliaii,  and  uot  to  the  Home  (iovern- 
ment ;  and  as.  in  tlie  event  of  British  troops  being  recjuired  for  the 
defence  of  l*ersia,  Bombay,  and  not  Portsmouth,  would  be  the  port 
)f  embarkation.    It  is  also  true  that  the  conditions  of  service  and 
life  in  Persia  are  more  analogona  to  those  of  Uindaston  than  to  the 
cnstoms  of  European  courts  or  cities,  that  the  Persian  language  is 
more  likely  to  be  known  by  members  of  the  Indian  Civil  or 
Military  Services  than  by  Foreign  Office  aUach^,  and  tliat  tlie 
f     latter  are  sometimes  disposed  to  regaiHl/r.-ln  nin  m.-.  a  |)enal  settl'- 
ment,  to  be  tolerated  onl\  wif!t  ^^^■n  iuujiiliciLlj<'ii.    Tt  is,  I  think, 
less  true  than  may  foiineiiy  imw   iTecn  liic;  case,  that  Indinn 
interests  in  Persia  are  shelved  or  post|x)ned  in  deference  to  the 
needs  of  European  diplomacy.  On  tlie  other  hand,  while  the  above 
considerations  suggest  a  larger  infusion  of  the  Indian  element  than 
at  present  prevails,  I  am  strongly  of  opinion  that  the  broad  ques- 
tion of  control  must  be  decided  in  favour  of  Downing  Street  rather 
than  of  Calcutta.    The  introduction  into  Persia  of  the  electric 
telet^ra])h.  the  visits  of  the  Shah  to  Europe,  and  above  all  the 
menacing  attitude  of  Russia  on  the  nortli,  liave  brouL'ht  Persia 
distinctly  within  the  purview  of  European  jKjlitics,  and  render  it 
iotpossible  for  British  diplomacy  in  that  country  to  be  regulated 
jopon  strictly  Indian  lines.  /^The  Persian  Question  has  become  a 
/  branch  of  the  great  Eastern  Question,  that  simultaneously  agitates 
y    the  cabinets  of  London,  St.  Petersburg,  and  Constantinople.  ,  Hie 
Ikitisli  Minister  at  Teheran  must  be  in  constant  correspondence 
witli  the  British  Ambassadors  at  the  two  latter  capitals.  The 
presence  of  accredited  representatives  of  the  priucij)al  European 
lowers  at  the  court  of  the  Shall  is  a  further  evidence  of  the  extent 
to  which  Persia  has  been  lifted  out  of  a  purely  Asiatic  environment 
and  is  now  regarded  as  a  piece  upon  the  international  chess-board. 
\  do  not  doubt  that  the  Shah  himself  would  regard  it  as  an  affinont 
io  his  dignity  were  any  proposal  now  made  to  restore  the  Teheran 

»  The  appointments  at  Bushire,  Meshed,  and  Baghdad  are  the  result  of  a 
curious  sort  of  compromise  between  the  contending  parties.  The  DnminatioM 
are  made  by  the  Indian  Gofeinment,  bat  the  appointments  hail  from  tiie  Fonign 
Office.  To  exemplify  the  twofold  arrangement  the  occopante  of  all  three  poete 
:ire  deeignated  Beddents  or  Political  Agents  in  tlieir  rdations  with  India,  bot 
Consnle-Oeneral  in  their  relations  with  Wliitehall.  Tiiis  peculiar  system  works 
well. 
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Legation  to  India,  and  I  may  add  that  the  new  work  upon  which 
I  have  described  the  British  Government  as  }^a^^ng  entered  in 
Persia,  viz.,  the  resurrection  of  that  country  by  the  aid  of  British 
•capital  and  brains,  is  one  that  takes  its  origin  and  receives  its 
direction  fr.  Jjirli.-Ii^  ^nd  not  from  Indian  sou  revs,  I  have, 
therefore,  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the  Teheran  Mission  should, 
in  my  opiniou,  retiiin  its  present  character  as  a  I  jiropoaii  appoint- 
nipiit,  although  some  of  the  very  pertinent  ohjtc  tit before 
quoted,  to  the  compoF?ition  of  tlie  staff  mic^ht  1)6  obviated,  according 
to  the  suggestion  of  the  l*arliamentary  Committee,  by  a  combina- 
tion  of  Indian  with  Foreicfn  Office  non^ees.  Some  slight  approxi-  ^ 
mation  to  snch  an  issue  has  recently  been  attained. in  the  appoint-  (^|i/r^ 
inent c^)t\^rHj-Jix4ian  (>f|icerofgv      ^    i  11^^^  QAnAi-ft]  ^  re  fi^^^ 

.as  British^TTITTaj^^ 


in  couclusion  I  turn  from  the  rival  policies  of  Hussia  and  Great 
Britain  in  Persia  to  Persia  herself,  and  T  proceed  to  the  interesting 
question  of  her  future  in  so  far  as  it  can  be  iudered  from 
menu  to  the  signs  of  the  times,  from  the  lessons  of  the  past, 
or  from  th  •  character  of  her  people.  In  what  I  have 
written  I  have  not  dettraed  my  rea3er^as^^lie"'tone  condition  of 
that  countiy.  He  is  but  a  doubtful  friend  either  to  Persia  or  to 
England  who  represents  her  as  in  a  robust  or  satisfector st ate 
)f  heidth.  Expectations  can  only  be  aroused  and  projects  en- 
coHl'aged  by  a  false  diagnosis  that  will  recoil  witli  disaster  ujion 
both  parties.  Persia  is  neither  powerful,  nor  spontaneously  pro-  / 
gressive.  nor  patriotic.  Her  agrieulture  is  bad,  her  resources', 
unexplored,  her  trade  ill-developed,  lier  government  corrupt,  her 
anny  a  cypher.  The  impediments  that  exist  to  a  policy  of  reform,  ' 
or  even  to  matenai  recuperation,  are  neither  few  nor  insignificant. 
"There  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  the  passage  of  time  the  natural 
conditions  of  the  country  have  changed.  The  thoughtless  destruc- 
tion of  timber  and  tiie  waste  of  the  existing  water-supply  have 
very  much  diminished  the  general  average  of  fertility.  There  is 
less  rain-fall  than  was  forniei'ly  the  case,  and  the  long  foot-s]opo5>  at 
the  base  of  tlie  hills  represent  a  detritus  whicli  the  present  volume 
of  water  is  powerless  to  sweep  down  and  distribute  over  the 
plains.  The  outward  evidences  of  decay  are  numerous  and  pathetic, 
and  the  casual  traveller  who  sees  everywhere  spread  around  him 
deserted  towns  and  cities,  abandoned  bazaars,  crumbling  walls  and 
iailea  towers,  gardens  relapsed  into  wildemesseSy  caravanserais  in 
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ruins,  and  bridores  l)r()ken  down,  is  apt  to  think  that  all  virtue  has 
g(»i>p  out  Lotli  of  the  people  and  of  tlie  country,  and  that  the  tinger 
of  duuiu  him  iilitiady  traced  its  tatal  Mene,  Meue,  Tekel,  Vphfinnn, 
upon  the  wall.  Proud  as  the  Persians  are  of  their  heritage,  and 
convinced  that  Iran  is  the  first  of  nations,  they  are  woefully  deiicient 
in  patriotism  in  any  bnt  the  most  passive  sense  of  the  term.  They 
are  ready  enough  to  swagger  about  the  glory  and  the  beanty  of 
their  country,'  but  there  is  not  one  in  a  hundred  who  would  pull 
his  sw^ord  from  the  scabbard  to  vindicate  its  independence.  In 
every  manifestation  of  national  spirit  or  activity  they  ajipear  t*' 
have  succunil)ed  to  a  creepini?  paralysis  whicli  is  slowly  making  its 
way  upward  from  the  extremities  to  the  head.  By  the  least  dis- 
play of  statesmanship,  combined  with  a  sufficient  demonstration  of 
force,  they  might  have  pacified  the  Tuskomans  of  Transcaspia. 
u  stead  of  leaving  them  a  prey  to  the  tender  mercies  of  Russia. 

y  government  less  careless  or  corrupt  would  have  made  of  the 
Kurds  on  the  north-west  and  north-east,  and  of  the  Lur  tribes  on 
the  south-west,  the  most  magnificent  frontier  irarrisonH  in  the 
vorld.  As  it  is,  they  abhor  the  Central  (io\  ernnient,  and  would  be 
useless  in  the  huur  oi  danger.  Tliere  is  a  totiil  Jack  of  initiative  iu 
public  no  less  than  ii^jiB^ate  life.  Just  as  a  Persian  cottager 
would  sooner  absorb  nsease^am  a  filthy  pool  at  his  threshold  than 
walk  200  yards  to  a  n^g^^f^ing,^  so  does  the  State  require  to  be 
prodded  and  goaded  into  any  act  of  administrative  energy  or 
vigour.  Just  as  a  Persian  gentleman  will  build  a  mansion  of  mud 
when  there  is  a  marble  quany-  almost  at  his  door,  so  will  the 
Persian  Government,  if  left  to  itself,  prefer  the  outworn  furniture  of 
Oriental  existence  tn  tlie  novel  paraphernalia  of  European  commerce 
'AvA  fpJtnre.  Peculation  is  dear  to  the  heart  of  every  otticial  in 
tti(icoLliJtTy7li'om  the  most  powerful  governor  to  the  meanest  clerk, 
and  he  asks  nothing  better  than  that  the  blessed  word  rmtdtMil 
shall  sum  up  the  vocabulary  of  possible  happiness  in  his  time. 
Persia  knows  well  enough  that  she  is  weak,  but  at  the  bottom  of 
her  heaTt  she  would  prefer  to  be  left  alone  In  her  weakness.  She 
is  certainly  not  thirsting,  like  Japan,  for  a  new  life,  and  when  she 

'  There  is  preat  continuity  in  national  cliaracter:  2.30()  years  a;^o  TTero*1otu.s 
said  of  the  Persians  of  his  time  t>ofii(oyr€S  iwvrovs  tivcu  iy&peewwp  futucp^  t4  xdrra 
apitrrovs  {lib.  i.  134). 

'  When  Colonel  Val.  Baker  was  at  Eelat-i^Nadiri  in  1873,  hefonnd  the  peo})le 
decimated  by  typhoB  from  drinking  bad  water,  though  there  waa  an  eicellent 
Apring  at  a  little  distance  (Ci<fud$  in  the  £a9tt  p«  202). 
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puts  on  the  Btrait-jacket  of  civilii?ati('ii,  it  is  with  as  wry  a  face  as 
the  victim  of  the  Spanish  Inquisition  when  iirst  confronted  by  the 
thumbscrew  or  the  rack.    I  can  also  well  believe  that  her  re- 
demption will  not  be  acoompHshed  without  some  outbreak  of 
fenaticism ;  it  may  even  be  retarded  by  the  recoil  consequent  upon 
«  too  precipitate  advance.   Just  as  in  modem  Japan  there  exists 
a  party,  recruited,  not  from  the  older,  but  among  the  younger 
spirits.  wIh)  resent  the  Juiropeanisation  of  their  country,  and 
wliose  l)affled  patriotism  linds  vent  in  occasionnl   outbursts  of 
violence  or  despair,  so  I  can  couceive  tliat  in  I'ersia,  at  any  time 
of  public  disorder,  a  strong  reaction  might  be  set  on  foot  by  the 
retrograde  and  priestly  party,  and  that  the  life  and  projierty  of 
Europeans  might  be  in  temporary  peril.   Already  there  is  a 
widespread  feeling  of  discontent  at  the  policy  of  concessions  to 
foreigners  upon  which  the  Shah  has  latterly  been  persuaded  to 
-embark,  and  the  recent  successful  outbi*eak  against  the  Tobacco 
Corporation  has  stimulated  a  movement  which  a  stronger  Govern- 
ment mi<^ht  easily  have  reprciiised.     M"ll'ih.'<  have  |)uhlicly  preacheiT 
against  the  Europeans,  and  cursed  them  in  tlie  streets  ;  anonymousl 
letters  have  been  sent  broadcast  througliont  the  country  inciting] 
to  rebellion ;  it  is  said  that  the  Shah's  life  has  been  threatened, 
and  that  the  palace  guards  have  been  doubled.   These  rumours 
may  in  some  cases  have  been  exaggerated,  or,  if  true,  may  have  been  I 
partly  the  handiwork  of  personal  intrigue.  Still,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  in  a  country  stiil  so  fast  bound  in  the  uutiiucleM  of  A[oham- 
medau  prejudice  and  superstition  there  should  be  some  recru-J 
descence  of  bigotry  at  the  admission  of  tht-  fureign  element  upon 
80  large  a  scale.    The  native  usurers  see  their  illicit  percentage 
reduced  almost  to  vanishing-point  by  the  Imperial  Bank ;  mer- 
chants and  landowners  detested  the  inquisitorial  control  of  the 
Tobacco  R^gie ;  and  governors  and  grandees  find  their  chartered 
license  of  prerogative  seriously  curtailed  by  the  remonstrance  of 
ambassadors  and  the  operation  of  treaties.    I  do  not  say  that  these 
hostile  ebullitions,  even  if  they  assume  a  more  serious  foi'ui,  will 
permanently  jeopardise  the  good  work  that   is  being  taken  in 
hand,  but  they  should  render  the  outside  pubhc  not  unprepared 
for  a  serious  phase  of  reaction. 

Such  are  the  impediments  that  exist  to  the  progress  of  reform. 
On  the  other  hand  are  features  of  more  than  balancing  encourage- 
ment and  advantage,  an  examination  of  which  may  lead  us  to  be 
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stall  of  good  cheer.  In  the  first  place,  barren  and  naked  as  mach 
of  the  country  is  to  the  outward  eye,  the  soil  remains  the  same,  and 

Omengof  intrinsic  capacities  one  of  the  finest  in  tht-  world, 

good  It  was  by  water  that  its  former  fertility  was  nnxliiced  ; 

and  by  water  tins  can  again  bti  conjured  into  exis- 
tence.   Xo  physical  or  climatic  change  has  passed  over  I*ersi& 
sufficient  to  replace  productiveness  and  verdure  by  a  permanent 
sterility ;  and  in  fifty  years,  by  a  proper  economy  of  water  supply^ 
and  with  less  primitive  methods  of  tillage,  the  cultivable  area 
might  be  doubled.    Again,  defenceless  as  the  frontiers  of  Persia 
now  are,  in  the  absence  of  any  army  capable  of  utilising  their 
enormous  aclvantapfes  for  defence,  she  yet  possesses  in  her  moun- 
tains a?id  ravines  the  most  magnificent  natural  ramparts,  whicli 
Providence  would  seem  to  have  conferred  upon  her  for  her  own 
protection.  Similarly,  stagnant  though  public  spirit  in  Persia  may 
be,  and  happy  in  its  stagnation,  ner\  t  l^^s  niid  craven  tliougli  the 
mannooa  or  the  people  may  have  become,  under  a  system  of 
goveffilBiillt  which  has  allowed  no  scope  for  enterprise  or  inuepen* 
dence,  there  is  yet  in  the  Iranian  character  t&at  unconquAHlMft' 
and  liglitliearted  vitality  whicli  has  caused  her  people  to  be  dubbed 
^b^Jirenchiuen  of  the  hast,  whicli  has  kept  them  a  nation Tn  tTTe 
tace  of  i-epriir.etl  Invasion  and  disaster  for  ov«-r '2.0(10  years,  which 
has  enabled  them  to  conquer  and  to  absorb  their  conquerors,  instead 
of  being  obliterated  by  them,  and  which  gives  them,  even  in  their 
decay,  a  certain  strange  homogeneity  that  no  nation  in  the  world, 
so  externally  weak,  can  claim  in  an  equal  degree.    Even  in  his 
misery  the  Persian  peasant  is  not  a  pauper ;  even  in  its  decay  the 
national  manhood  is  not  extinct.   Feeble  as  an  ally  and  impotent 
as  a  foe  though  Persia  has  become,  she  is  not  despicable;  nor, 
I  though  her  administration  is  rotten,  is  it  incapable  of  reform  ;  nor, 
because  the  army  is  at  present  valueless,  is  it  to  be  ignored  or  de- 
spised under  a  purer  regime*    A,bQv^^all  w  -  iinist  remember  that 
jvays  of  Orientals  are  not  our  wtws,  nor  ilieir  tkouglits  our 
thoughts.    Often  when  we  think  them  backward  and  e^piiii 
mmk  PS  meddlesome  and  at)surd>   l^he  loom  of  tame  movee  slowly 
mth  themTand  they  care  not  for  TugE^pressure  anA  the  roaringltf 
the  wheels.    Our  system  may  be  good  for  us;  huh  it  is  neither 
equally,  nor  altogether  good  for  them.  Satan  found  it  better  to  reign 
in  hell  than  to  serve  in  heaven  ;  and  the  normal  Asiatic  would 
sooner  be  misgoverned  by  Asiatics  than  well  governed  by  Euro* 
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peans.  The  Persians  are  a  si  -j  ii  i ous  people,  strangely  (lefu  ienb 
in  patriotism  tliem selves,  and  iiiclnied  therefore  to  mi?=take  interest  . 
for  selt'-interesb  in  others,  and  to  see  a  cloven  hoof  beneath  the  I 
skirts  of  every  robe.  Rome  was  not  built  in  a  day,  and  Persia  will  I 
not  be  reformed  in  a  ^cade ;  but  if  the  phyBician  will  be  long-  /I 
soflferingy  the  patient  will  in  time  become  amenable,  provided  II 
always  that  a  rival  practitioner  from  a  Northern  establishment  j/ 
does  not  insist  upon  tearinpr  up  his  prescription. 

I  (lLii\e  similar  omens  from  an  inspection  of  what  has  already 
been  accomplished.    In  previous  chapters  i  have  quoted  piissages 

showing  what  was  the  state  of  affairs  when  the  present 
already       Shah  came  to  the  throne,  and  how  dismal  the  forebodings 

framed  by  competent  authorities  as  to  the  future.  My 
pages  have  demonstrated  the  falsity  of  many  of  those  predictions ; 
and  if,  daring  the  past  half-century,  the  bulk  of  which  period  must 
be  classified  under  the  old  rvijime^  so  marked  and  visible  a  pro- 
gress has  been  made,  both  lu  pnblic  security,  in  consolidation  of 
the  royal  power,  and  in  the  somewliat  tentative  introduction  of 
reform,  we  mav,  now  that  tlie  cnuntry  is  on  the  threshold  of  a  new 
era,  look  for  swilter  advance  and  for  more  durable  results.  Already 
the  electric  tdegi-aph,  regular  poets,  European  banks,  the  small 
beginnings  of  a  railway  system,  and  the  employment  on  a  large 
scale  of  foreign  capital  for  the  exploitation  of  the  national  resources^ 
have  been  introduced.  The  Persians  are  sufficiently  clever  to  know 
that  they  cannot  fbr  ever  stop  here.  Amon^  their  rulers  are  many 
enlightened  men  who  deplore  the  condition  and  who  reco«^nise  the 
needs  of  their  count ly.  In  the  course  of  mv  travels  1  enioved 
interviews  with  some  dozen  of  the  leading  statesmen  of  Persia,  and 
found  in  many  of  them  a  sincere  desire  for  improvement,  handi* 
capped  by  a  sense  of  powerlessness  against  ihn  abuses  which  have 
fastened  their  coils  around  the  nation,  and  which  it  requires  stronger 
men  than  some  of  them  are  to  shake  off.  The  sovereign,  however^ 
has  done  much  for  reform — more  certainly  than  any  Persian 
monarch  since  Kerim  Khan — and,  if  he  dared,  would  probably  do 
more.  It  is  amnnir  the  misfortunes,  incidental  to  an  Oriental 
system,  tliat  we  are  silll  almosr  entirely  in  the  dark  as  to  tiie  recep- 
tion  which  his  policy— oii  tiie~whoIe  a  creditable  and  praisewoc^hy 
policy — wil  1  meeTw  ith~ffoYTrhis  successor. 

Nevertheless,  whatever  be  our  doubts  or  hm  in  this  respect, 
BbthiDg  I  am  sure  is  to  be  gained  bj  «n  ittifcude  that  is  likely  to 
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encourage  ]X)litical  nnrest  or  to  facilitate  intrigue.  Moat  wrifteis 
appear  to  take  it  for  granted  that  upon  the  deatii  of  the  Shah  a  general 

The  convulsion  will  ensue,  and  in  all  probability  a  contest  for 
BaeoeMion  the  vacant  throne.  It  is  even  discussed  ^vhicll  candidate  is 
to  r(H*»'ivf'  t)n'  siiffra<^^e.s  ot"  this  or  that  party,  whicli  to  be  the  Kusjsian 
and  which  the  British  nomiuee.  Any  dispositiou  to  encourage 
faUe  pretensions  or  to  depart  from  the  recognised  canons  of  in- 
heritance is  very  much  to  be  deprecated,  as  likely  to  plunge  the 
country  into  disorder  and  to  give  opportunities  for  aggression  to 
those  who  are  so  minded.  If  it  were  known  that  England  and 
.  ilussia,  the  two  strongest  external  powers,  were  resolutely  united 
in  their  support  of  the  legitimate  heir  to  the  throne,  tliungh  the 
vShali  were  to  die  to-morrow,  the  securitv  both  of  the  Crown  and  of 
the  conntf}'  would,  1  believe,  be  absolutely  assured. 

If  1  turn  from  the  public  to  thaj2Q£|]yKfi^aractor  of  the  people, 
and  proceed  to  draw  any  inference  from  their  manners  orbehavionr 
/  Persian  \  ^  evinced  in  their  every-day  existence,  I  arrive  at  a  ooiw 
I  chAZHcter  j  clusiou  which,  after  a  balance  of  contradictory  items, 
V  still  lei^es  us  just  on  the  right  side.   The  Persian  character 
presents  many  complex  features,  elsewhere  rarely  united  in  the 
same  indi\  idual.  They  are  an  amiable  and  a  polished  race,  and  have 
the  manners  of  gentlemen.    They  are  vivacious  in  temperament, 
intelligent  in  conversation,  and  acute  in  conduct.    If  their  hearts 
are  soft,  which  is,  I  believe,  undeniable,  there  is  no  corresponding 
^  weakness  of  the  head.    On  the  other  hand,  they  are  consummate 
hypocrites,  very  corrupt,  and  lamentebly  deficient  in  stobility  or 
courage.    They  stand  in  the  sharpest  contrast  to  the  peoples  who 
surround  them,  the  truculent  Kurd,  the  haughty  Afghan,  the  sullen 
Turk,  the  listless  Hindu.    With  none  of  these  do  tln-v  ^hare  many 
coinmoii  characteristics.    The  pliysical  conditions  of  tlu'ir  country, 
and  the  possession  of  a  se})arate  faith,  have  accentuated  a  racial 
difference  that  must  always  have  been  extremely  marked.  Whilst, 
as  individuals,  they  present  many  attractive  features,  as  a  com- 
n  unity  they  are  wholly  wanting  in  elements  of  real  nobilily  or 
grandeur.   With  one  gift  only  can  they  be  credited  on  a  ianfy 
lieroic  scale ;  and  this,  though  it  may  endear  them  to  the  student 
of  human  nature  as  a  fine  art,  will  excite  the  stem  repuirnanee  of 
the  moralist.    1  allude  to  their  faculty  for  what  a  Puritan  might 
call  mendacious,  but  what  T  prefer  to  style  ima<?inative,  utterance. 
This  is  inconceivable  and  enormous.   After  being  in  Persia,  one  is 
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tempted  to  think  that  KpiniPiiides  must  hnve  mistaken  tli<*  su))joct8 
of  Ms  famous  apliorism.  Notwithstanding  long  ©icperience  this 
acroniplisliniont  never  fails  to  startle,  and  sometimeB  even  to  be- 
wilder ;  and  it  divests  nine-tenflis  of  a  Persian's  assorances  of  the 
sfcnallest  value.  I  am  oouvinoed  that  a  true  son  of  Iran  wonld 
sooner  lie  than  tell  the  truth ;  and  that  he  feels  twinges  of  desperate 
remorse  when,  upon  occasions,  he  has  thoughtlessly  strayed  into 
veracity.  Yet  they  are  iin  agreeable  peop]« — agreeable  to  encounter, 
agreeable  to  associate  with.  ]ierhaps  ii"t  least  aarreenblo  to  leave 
behind.  From  this  composite  preseiitmeur  it  is  perha])^  ditiicnlt  to 
extract  any  really  reliable  basis  of  sanguine  j)rogno8ticatiou.  Never- 
theless there  remain  three  attributes  of  the  Persian  character  which 
lead  me  to  think  that  that  people  are  not  yet,  as  has  been  asserted, 
wholly  ^  played  out ' ;  that  they  are  neither  sunk  in  the  sombre 
atrophy  of  the  Turk,  nor  threatened  with  the  ignoble  doom  of  the 
Tartar ;  but  that  there  are  chances  of  a  pAaaih!.^  r.-il'iiijif  ini>  These 
are  their  iiTepressible  vitality  ;  au  imitativencss  long  uotorious  in  t lie 
East,-  and  capable  of  hononrable  utilisation  ;  and,, in  spite  of  ocea- 
sional  testimony  to  the  contrary,  a  healthy  freedoii^  from  deep- 
seated  prejudice  or  bigotry.  History  suggests  that  the  Persians 
will  insist  upon  surviving  themselves ;  present  indications  that  they 
will  gradually  absorb  the  accomplishments  of  others. 

I  feel  compelled,  however,  to  end  with  a  word  of  caution. 
Colossal  schemes  for  the  swift  regeneration  of  Persia  are  not  in  my 
FcHina  juclg-ment — though  herein  I  differ  from  some  other 
aiitliorities — to  lie  thoutrlit  of,  ami  will  onlv  end  in  fiasco. 
Magnificent  projects  for  overlaying  the  cuiintry  with  a  network  of 
railways  from  north  to  south,  and  from  east  to  west,  and  for 
equipping  it  with  a  panoply  of  factories  and  workships  and  mills, 
can  only  end  in  financial  disaster,  and  bring  discredit  upon  their 
promoters.  Hot-headed  concesBions  for  making  or  exporting  or 
importing  every  article  under  the  sun,  firom  telephones  to  tobacco, 
and  from  rose-water  to  roulette-tables,  contain  no  element  of 
durable  advanta^r,  and  are  seldom  devised  with  any  other  object 
than  to  pnt  money  into  the  pocket  of  the  originators  of  the  scheme. 
Money  will  liow  more  smoothly,  and  industry  will  be  more  rapidly 
.  developed,  by  following  the  recognised  channels.^  The  same  may  be 

'  Again  let  me  f|\iotc  Herodotus  i.  1:5.'):  ^tiviKa  8»  y6n€ua  nip<rai  Mptattinut 
^^fS>y  pia.\i(Tra  '  Ka\  tuiradtias  tc  vomroSairos  itvyBai'Ofityoi  4irtrfiitvov(rt. 

*  How  true  were  the  abuve  words,  which  ajtjHarcHl  in  one  of  original  k  ttcni 
in  the  '  Times,*  lias  already  been  provetl  by  the  coUaj^seof  the  Tobaeco  licgie. 
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said  of  internal  commtinicationB.   Mnle  tracks  will  in  many  cases 

require  to  precede  roads,  and  roads  to  precede  railroads.  Hundreds 
of  pounds  lifid  better  be  devoted  to  a  certain  benefit  here  than 
thousands  staked  u])oii  a  vt^itiire  tliere.  J\'r>ian  capital  must  bt> 
4^rested  ia  the  *  ■  xploitatioa  of  Persi*^"  ffi^gfti^mfts^  for  a  monopolj' 
oftlie  tinance  by  foreigners  eveltea  jealonay^  and  suggests  the  idea 
of  n  -iir]  >ation.__  Nor  mnst  it  be  forgotten,  while  agitating  for  this 
W  that  practical  benefit,  that  the  foandations  of  the  system,  which 
shall  render  the  comprehension  of  its  advantages  simple  and  their 
appreciation  universal,  have  in  many  cases  yet  to  be  laid.  I  have 
said  that  the  people  are  sliariH-iully  ill -educated.  1  havo  shown 
that  they  live  in  an  atmosphere  of  corrnption.  Civilisation  will 
not  be  popular  until  it  is  taught  in  the  scliools.  Respect  for 
law,  regard  for  contract,  or  faith  in  honesty  will  not  bo  generated 
until  the  institutions  by  winch  they  can  be  safeguarded  have  been 
called  into  being.  This  will  be  a  work  of  time ;  but  in  due  time  it 
will  come.  Remote  and  backward  and  infinn  Persia  at  present  is ; 
but,  for  all  its  remoteness  and  backwardness  and  present  debilit)*,  I 
hope  I  havp  shown  it  to  be  a  country  that  should  excite  the  liveliest 
sympaih;*  s  of  MiiLrlishn^t  ii  ;  with  whose  Government  onr  own 
Government  should  Ix-  upon  tt-niis  of  intimate  alliance  :  ,'ind  in  the 
shaping  for  which  of  a  future  that  shall  be  not  unworthy  of  it* 
splendid  past  the  British  nation  have  it  in  their  power  to  take  a 
highly  honourable  lead. 
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Sheikh  Ah  Mirza,  L  111 

—  Janaid,  L  M 

—  Vaia,  L  3Ifi 
Sheikhi  Sect,  L  411 

Shcil,  Sir  J.,  L  IL  2L  32i  36L  886,  524,532, 
5ns,  549,  670,  578,  578,  688-4.  610;  ii.  2eif. 
817,  4M 

—  Lftdy,  L  17,  ill  llii  S85,  362,  368,  102^ 
410.  459.  474.  497.  576,  603.  610;  ii.  35,. 
2110 

ShehiiHeh,  ii.  382 
Shemakha,  L  878;  ii.  537,  &1Q 
Sheiusek,  ii.  Ufi 
Shepherd,  W.  A.,  L  12 
Sherifabad,  L 

—  L'm 

Sherley,  Sir  A.,  L  16,  18,  863,  678 ;  ii.  35„ 
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— "sTr  R.,  L  16, 18,  86,  296^  877,  887,  Sliii 

ii.  417,  432,  SHi 
Shiah  MoE^medans,  L  93,  109^  144,  150, 

201,  434.  52:i,  Juil ;  ii.  02^  282^  827,  305, 
8i>2.  4M 

Shif,  ii.  1118,  2211 
Shihiyins,  ii.  417 
Shikafti  Salman,  ii.  S12 
ShiUing,  And.,  ii.  12a 
Shiniran,  L  842 
Shir  Ali,  L  280,  2M 

—  Kuh,  ii.  210 

Shiraz,  L  9^  85^  46-7.  228.  313,  487,  497. 50j^ 
510,  029.  086 ;  ii.  60,  63,  98»110.  iTi;  198, 
829.  426.  505.  626.  572-8 

Shirgah,  L  389 

Shirin,  L  SO.".,  Gfi2 

Shirwan,  1794,  100-1.  112.  192-3.  202 
Shulgistan,  ii.  (>o,  08- 9 
Shuhstan,  ii. 
Shunvb,  L  267,  221i 

—  ii.  12  , 
Shurcha,  L  111 

Sliushan,  vide  sub  Susa. 

ShuHhter,  L  47,  487^  489,  629,  CSfi ;  ii.  281. 

202,  H06,  815,  820,  828-9,  882,  849,  861-2, 
B.H-2,  501.  674 

Shuiurun  Kuh,  ii.  28i 
Siah  Kuh,  L  232 
Sialidahan,  L  12 
Siahwashan,  L  51 
Sidi  Ali,  L  ICj  ii.  261 
Silakhor,  ii.  284,  359 

Silk  Trade,  PcriiiiUi,  L  865-70,  885;  ii.  18, 

242,  497.  530.  53'..  540,  648,  &5Q 
Simon,  P<'re~F.,17lli;  u.  21 
Sinna,  L  487,  554^  556,  670]  ii.  SIM 
Sinsin,  ii.  12 
Siraf,  ii.  iSiSk 
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Sirdnra  Vaan,  vide  mh  Caspian  Gates. 

Sirri  Inland,  ii.  406,  ilD 

Sivend,  ii.  18^  60^  90^  llfi 

Skobeleff,  Gen.,  L  102,  111,  278i  ii.  591, 

Slave  Trade,  ii.  4»t>-8.  4M 

Smith,  Cecil,  L  xiii ;  ii.  75,  80.  17-2.  177,  181 

—  E..  L  17.  5AI 

—  Col.  Euan,  L  VL  118,  I76i  2()(L  ^ 
277:  ii.  8,  14,  288,  244-5.  254.  2r.({.7 

—  Sir  L.,  ii.  -'^0 

—  Sir  R.  Muriloch,  L  11;  ii.  15,  331,  864, 
495.  52C,  ni2.  lili 

Soh,  ii.  2,  la 
Sohar,  ii.  435, 

Soldiers,  Persian,  L  12f>,  1S7,  190,  598,  COS. 

600-7.  609-12;  ii.  840,  852,  SiiL  Vide 

also  Huh  Garrisons  and  Anny. 
Soltykoff,  Prince  A.,  L  U 
Somai,  L  54<L 
Southgate,  Bishop,  L  536 
Spiegel,  Fr.,  L  2^.  296,  565_i  ii.  132,  149, 

152,  166,  167,  209,  ^ 
Spiers,  A.  Phene',  ii.  122 
Sport  in  Persia,  L  33,  56,  278,  362,  395  ;  ii. 

Ill,  201,  204,  301,  345,  860,  362,  ^ 
Stack,  E.,  L  18,  22,  44,  52,  342,  845,  381, 

883,  389,  419,         ii.  20,  26,  ^9,  TOT,  m, 

114.  149.  in-i.  199.  228.  238,  'iii,  21)0, 283, 

298,  314,  816,  470,  472,  Qlii 
Stadler  R.,  ii.  55 
Stahl,  M.,  L  iiili 

Stannus,  Sir  E.,  ii.  116,  232,  110 
Steele,  R.,  L  Hi;  ii.  427,  511 
Stephen,  A.  Condie,  L  18,  m 
Steven»,  T.,  L  18 

Stewart,  Col.  C.  E.,  L  xiii,  18,  86,  118,  120, 
146,  170,  177,  192,  200,  257,  516,  5^4,  642, 
551;  ii.  248,252,  2M 

—  Col.  P.,  ii.  6Qfi 

Stiffe,  Lieut.  A.  W.,  ii.  llfi 

Stocquelcr,  J.  S.,  L  17,  573,  682;  ii.  283. 
800,  323,  829-80,  851,  857,  430,  654,  564 

Stoddard,  D.  T.,  Lfiaii 

Stoddart,  Col.,  L  195i  583 

Stolze,  F..  ii.  71,  84,  90,  96,  114,  116,  118, 
120-9.  1^  1^  1^  144-5,  H7.  149- 
150.  158.  180.  185,  187,  l'.>f.,  209 ,  212,214- 
217.  814.  Vide  also  sub  Andreas  and 
Stolze. 

Strabo,  L  295,  532;  ii.  79-87,  140,  180,  :}20 
Strachey,  L  840;  ii. 

Struys,  J.,  L  17,  25,  !iO-7 ;  ii.  8,  19,  20, 
28,26,60,  78,  100,  114,  131,185i  li^,  421, 
112 

Stuart,  Col.  W.  K.,  L  17,  21,  89,  40-1.  852, 
889,  893,  410,  615,  678,  682-8.608;  ii.  290. 
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Succession  to  Throne,  L  406.  112 
Safari  Dynasty,  L  228^  ii.  65 
Suftan,  L  11 

Suj  Bulok,  L  630,  648,  553,  566,  670,  5fll ; 

ii.  12S 
Suldoz,  L  646,  &1H 

Suleiman,  Shah,  L  157,  259,  290,  302,  111 ; 
ii.  9,  8L  52,  59,  01,  561,  522 
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Suleinianieh,  L  88,  812 

—  L  35,  627,  520;  ii.  5M 

SulUn  Uusein,  Shah,  L  20,  156,  161-2.  802, 
873.  512;  ii.  9,  32-3.  35,  52,  59,  541L.  ^ 

Sultanabad,  L  259i  369,  487,  489,  ii»L  030, 
688 ;  ii.  521 

Sultanetabad,  L  Sill 

.Sultonieh,  L  42-3,  841,  510 

Sunkurabad,  L  8a 

Sunni  MohamniedanB,  L  199.  201,  219;  ii. 

260.  262.  328.  392,  123 
Superghan,  L  544 
Surkheh  Tlissar,  L  818 
Sunnek,  ii.  60,  62 

Susa,  ii.  H6,  185,  165,  172,  191,  190,  281, 

306-11.  329,  364 
Susan,  ii.  288,  818 
Suter,  H..  L  48 

Sutherland,  Capt.  J.,  ii.  141,  157 
Syrian  Christians,  vide  sub  Nestorians. 

Tauakuak,  ii.  52 

Tabbas,  L  202-8.  205.  221.  264.  282.  299:  ii. 

248.  266,  501,  o(i3-6 
Taberistan,  L  864,  866,  312 
Tabriz,  L  35,  37,  32.  IL  210-11.  413.  487. 

490,  516,  618-22.  541.  548.  570.  601.  625; 

ii.  52n^  ii]5 
Taft,  k  2114 
Taliiri,  ii.  IM 

Ttihmasp  L,  Shah,  L  85,  87,  150,  156,  158, 
801,  })»2,  531,  513 ;  ii.  ?23,  35,  40,  44,  816, 
533,535^ 

—  II.,  Shah,  L  874,  323;  ii.  512 
Taimunis,  L  198 
Takht-i-Abu  Nasir,  ii.  95, 118 

—  -i-Marmor,  L  813 

 i- Suleiman,  L  519,  568,  512 

 ii,  52 

 ii.  12 

Tak-i-Boston,  L  52,  600;  ii.  SHi 

Talikan,  L  138 ;  ii.  480,  182 

Tamura  Pass,  L  116 

Tancoigue,  P.,  L  17,  20,  41,  838,  515 

Tarum,  L  488 

Tash,  ii.  516,  522 

Tavemier,  J.  B.,  L  17,  19,  24, 10,  201,  801, 
809.  318,  320,  333,  36li  47L  520;  ii.  8,  17, 
20.  23-4.  20-7.  .Mm^  IK,  (iT),  .V7,  60,  68, 
97,  100,  ll_r,  lii  102,  209,  2U9,  UOO,  316, 
411.  4  26,  505,  511.  ulB. 

Taxation,  Persian,  ii.  470.hjs 

Taylor,  J.  G.,  L  48, 

—  Canon  L,  L  0,  608 

Teheran,  L  35,  3L  iL  IM.  175. 209.  298- 
844,  487,  489,  510,  541,  590,  601,  626.688: 
ii.  2,  480,  482,  612 

Teixeira,  P..  L  Ifi;  ii.  Ill 

Tejen  R.,  L  878 

Tejend  R„  L  124,  145,  175,  121=8 
Tejrish,  344 

Telegraph,  Indo-European,  L  467.  S31 ;  ii. 

4,  5,  50-7.  99,  19H  9.  2;»>.  255.  886,  413» 

428,  481*  liili  ili^  iiiL  00"- 1^ 

—  Persian,  L  HO,  UiL  175,  261,  2^ 
467.  531 ;  ii.  885,  lal 
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Telep-siph.  Transcaspian,  L  76^  Hfi 
Teng-i-AUiihu  Akbar,  ii.  iiii 

—  -i-Butan,  ii.  311 
 i-Charkan,  ii.  2Qil 

—  -i-Gimi,  L  SI 

 i  Saulek,  ii.  814 

 i-Ser  Enza,  L  221 

—  •i-Shah  Sarvan,  ii.  110 

—  -i  Shemshirbur,  L  221 

 i-Suluk,  L  296-6 

 i-Turk»ui,  ii.  220^  222 

Tengistan,  ii,  206^  22a 
Tergavar,  L 

TesBieh,  L  lii 

TeufcnBtt'in,  Baron  von,  L  442, 15Q 
Texier,  Ch.,  L  IL  22,  Sy^  44^  51^  515,  na2, 

542.  r>66.  670 ;  ii.  20,  29,  35,  7L  HS- •,>■■), 

131,  135,  137-9.  150.  157.  170,  173.  180. 

209.  212,  214-17 
Tliamer,  Sheikh,  ii.  293,  823 
Theatre,  Persian,  vide  auh  Drama. 
Tlievenot,  J.  de,  L  17.  Ill :  ii.  20,  28,  31,  68^ 

93j  121,  148,  199,  llii 
Thielmann,  Baron  M.  von,  L  17i  49,  108, 

515.  631.  570 
Tholozan,  Dr.,  L  898 ;  ii.  333 
Thomaa,  E.,  L  504,  5ii3 ;  ii.  116,  121^  126, 

128.  209.  211i 
Thomson,  Sir  R.  T.,  L  345 ;  ii.  606-7 

—  Sir  W.  T..  L  844 ;  ii.  606-7 
Tietze,  Dr.  E.,  L  IL       asfi ;  ii.  SIQ 
Tiflis,  L  40,  65,  li2fi ;  ii.  568,  Qim 

Tigris  R.,  L  llj  47-8.  Vide  also  suh  Shat- 
el-Arab. 

Timur  (Tamerlane),  L  4,  6,  18,  135,  149, 
l<;n,  170.  228-9.  268.  288.  314,  849,  892, 
518.  Sai.  ikiil ;  ii.  8,  21i  65,  819,  865,  374, 
379,  411 

—  Minsa,  ii.  2QUi 
TimuriB,  L  im  198-9,  221.  591 
Tobacco,  Pernian,  ii,  106,  299,  4^  407-8 

—  R^gie,  L  43L  iH4  5 ;  ii.  41ML  'i^O,  688 
To<ia,  Major  d'Arcy,  L  17,  300,  389,  577, 

581,  683;  ii.  m 
Tcerul  Beg,  L  262,  34H^  850 ;  ii.  21 
Toniaticbok,  W.  von,  L  21ili ;  ii.  831 
Tombs  of  Kings  (Persepolis),  ii.  186-47, 

166,  1H2-S 
Torrence,  Dr.,  L  &12 
Toumefort,  J.  de,  L  12 
Tnide,  Aiiglo-Persian.  L  205-16.  237,  526-7; 

ii.  40,  99,  100,  242,  8»G,  3U1,  r>:j2-  ib.  551- 4, 

657-8.  572-5 

—  Indo-Persian,  ii.  579-80 

—  Persian,  L  205-16,  M^-H ;  ii.  408,  426,  558- 

—  RnsBO- Persian,  L  110,  211-15.  287.  885, 
526-7 ;  ii.  242,  867 

Traubenberg,  Dr.  P.  F.,  L  lii;  ii.  55i 
Treaties,  Anglo-Arabion,  ii.  397,  428^  487. 
150-1.  458.  ALti. 

—  Anglo- Persian,  L  210,  280,  570,  578i  ii. 
406.  558,  Ml 

—  Russo  Persian,  L  875,  678,  fiii2  ;  ii.  898, 
653.  555,  561,  fififl 

—  Secret,  LlM  \  ii.  596,  QfiQ 
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Trebizond,  L  89,  48,  209,  524,  ii2C ;  ii.  568-6 
Trezel,  Col..  L  17,  20,  855,  S22 ;  ii.  2fifi 
Truilhier,  Capt.,  l  17,  20,  250^  ii.  2tifi 
Tun,  L  210,  215,  221 ;  ii.  t.Vl 
Turbat-i-Haideri,  L  176,  2U3,  221:  ii.  426. 
497,  509.  on 

—  Kej.  ii.  2fifi 

,  —  -i-Sheik^^  Jam.,  L  176,  192,  201 
-  Turkomancliai.  L  12 

—  Treaty  of,  L  42,  183,  5fi2;  ii.  898,  553, 

555.  saa 

TurRomans,  Goklan,  L  190,  2Q1 ;  ii.  210 
I  —  Salor,  L  IM 
I  —  Sank,  L  118,  US 
I  —  Tekke,  L  9L  99,  180,  196,  276-8.  280 

—  Yomut,  L  183,  185,  190-1.  mi\  ii.  12, 
270.  542,  522 

Turks  in  Persia,  L  37,  540,  560,  569,  634 

ii.  65,  823.  335,  387,  899,  513 
Turquoise  Mines,  L  203,  214,  264-7.  Vide 

also  auh  Madan. 
Turshiz,  L  12n^  ±i2,  264,  2fi2 ;  ii.  511 
Turukh,  L  2^ 
Tus,  L  149.  121 
Tusirkan,  L  132 ;  ii.  Ifi2 

^  Udaid,  ii.  152 
Ujair,  ii.  4112 
I'jan,  ii.  titi 
Um-el-Kawain.  ii.  152 

Urumiah,  L  28,  527,  580,  685-6.  641.  547. 
570,  521 

—  Lake,  L  518,  5a2il 
Ushnu,  L  670 

Ussher,  J.,  L  17,  852,  IM;  ii.  2.  8,  26>52. 

126,  149.  162.  184.  122 
Utubi  Arabs,  ii.  ISa 
Uzbegs,  L  118,  150-1 ;  ii.  85,  022 
Uzun  Ada,  L  67,  18 

—  Hawin,  L  892,  512;  ii.  21 

Valerian,  Empkror.  L  6j  ii.  Ill,  120-1, 
21M2.  214,  872.  374.  876 

Vali-Ahd,  i.  390,  4 13- 15.  522^ 

Valle.  P.  della,  L  16,  19,  86,  29fi,  801,  SiL 
I  355,  878,  376.  574  ;  ii.  20,  26-7.  34,  131, 
I      134,  140,  165,  Iiii  liiil 

Vamberv,  Arm.,  L  17,  89i  59,  148,  152,  15«i 
160  I. '256.  291.  327 ;  ii.  2,  149,  1119 

Varivlu  au  L,  ii. 
;  —  IL,  ii.  119,  123-4.  21£ 

—  IV.,  L  225,  558  ;  ii.  117.  110  20,  1211 

—  v.,  ii.  117,    ll'J--20.      Vuie    albo  tub 
Bah  ram  Gur. 

Vardeli,  L  124,  132,  IJO,  147 

Varthema  (Wertouiaiuiu?>j,  L.di,L  Ifi;  ii.  Ill 

Vaughan,  Lieirt.  H.  B.,  L  18,  222^  ii.  238. 
248.  256.  afifi 

Vaux,  W.  S.,  L  563 

Vekil-ed-Dowleh,  L  559-60 
I  Veramin,  L  298,  386,  847,  352-8;  ii.  Iflfi 
;  Villot,  Pere,  L  U 

Vlasfiof,  M.,  L  122 
J  Vrevsky,  Gen.,  L  82:4 
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Waoneb,  M.,  i.  17,  39.  538,  549,  570 
Wahabi  Amlis.  ii.  48Q,  148-9, 4M,  iSM/i 
Waliftbad,  i.  ii69 

Wwnntr,  J.  Scott,  i.  17,  SI;  iL      106, 114, 

1 19,  198.  228 
Wasbt,  ii.  263 

Watien,  B.  G.,  i  17,  28,  801,  846, 875,  89S, 

402,  411,440;  ii.  288,  880 
Weddall,  Capt,  ii.  419,  425 
WdtlMcb,  F.,  ii.  182,  140,  149,  156 

WoisB,  ii.  :)57 

Welis,  Col.  H.  L.,  i.  18,  74,  259 ;  ii.  Ill, 
894,  818,  819,  899,  881,  819 

Westergaard,  N.  L.,  i.  505 
Wilbraham,  Cant.  R.,  i.  069,  58^ 
WiUiainR,  Sir  W.  P.,  i.  669;  U.  808 
Willock,  Sir  H.,  i.  577,  581 ;  ii.  157 
Wills,  Dr.  C.  J.,  i.  17,  28,  52,  24ti,  327,  409, 

418,  417,  4S6-6,  498,  600,  678;  it  19, 96, 

BH.  BR,  05,  104,  107,  508 
Wilson,  Col.  D.,  ii.  897 
Wiiult,  H.  (le,  i.  18 

Wines.  IVr.sian,  i.  94,  106;  iL  lOO-l,  604-7 
Winfcton,  Mr.fi.  610 

WolfT,  1)1  J.,  i.  17,  148, 166, 196,  966^  969; 

ii.  2:!;i,  \m 
—  Sir  H.  D.,  ii.  833,  607,  621 

XbnoPBCn.  i.  550;  ii.  85,  182 
Xprxps.  i.  c.  ',:.»;;  ii.  142,  156,  166, 169,  178, 
17U,  183,  190,  3U8,  388 

Yahia  Khan,  t?iV/e  aub  Mu.shir-ecl  DnwUh. 
Yakab  bin  Leith,  i.  2'28,  872;  ii.  65,  101 
Yakut,  i.  16,  35,  195,  288,  301,  381 :  ii.  341 
Yar  Mohammud,  i.  229 
Yate,  Capt  A.C.,L  18,  70,  80,  123,  148,578 
Yemiolofl,  Connt,  i.  21,  580;  ii.  656 
Yead,  L  46»  909,  910-11,  916, 988-8)  818»  869, 


487,  591,  628;  ii.  18,  60-7,  988-48,  260, 
42H,  480,  482,  496,  502,  571 
Yezdijird,  i.  228;ii.  243 
i  YexdadiMt,  14  609;  iL  eo,  66,  266 
Yf  zdnn,  i,  222  :  ii.  120 
Yotuutii,  vide  sub  Turkomans. 
■  Tale,  Sir  H.,  ii.  647,  661.   Vify  alio  mb 
Polo,  Miirco. 
Yonai,  ii.  247 


Zakehani.  I.  2r.H.  299 

Zaf«ranlu  Kurds,  i.  U8,  111,  lUl,  204 

ZaCTOB  Mtfl.,  i.  51,  516;  ii.  976^  870 

Zaionlti'mt'ny,  S.,  i.  16 

ZauiiiiabaU,  i.  267 

Zanzibar,  ii.  484-5,  487-8 

Zeki  Khan,  i.  288 ;  ii.  r.8 

Zendeli,  Rud,  ii.  25,  44,  5U,  284,  815-17 

Zerghun,  ii.  60,  98,  966 

Zerreh,  i.  51 

Ziegler,  Messrs.,  i.  208,  284,  528;  ii.  242, 

524,  578 
Zikria,  ii.  2m 

Zil-e»-Sultun,  i.  130,  322,  390,  4U9,  412,  416- 
421,  487,  470,  490,  500,  507,  511,  559,  598; 
ii.  31,  86,  89,  48-4,  66,  08,  949,  894,  888, 
400 

Zinjau,  i.  49-8,  487,  490,  670;  ii.  619,  516, 

526 

Zirreh,  i.  226-7,  232 
ZizianofT,  Geti.,  i.  888 
Zobaran,  i.  98 
Zohab,  i.  570 ;  ii.  329,  620 
Zohrabad,  i.  196 
Zolotaref,  M.,  ii.  498 
ZoroaHtcr,  i.  6,  586 

—  Faith  of,  U.  148, 986,  989.  Vide  tho  tub 

Ouebres. 
Zorov  a,  i.  40 

ZnlfiJur  PaM,  i.  198,  901,  917,  998 
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